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CHAPTER I. 
The HISTORY of the LuTHER AN Cuvacn. 


1. T HE riſe and progreſs of the Evangelical, or 


Lutheran church, have been already related, ſo 


far as they belonged to the Hiſtory of the Re- 
formation. The former of theſe titles was aſſumed by that 
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church in conſequence of the original deſign of its foun- Tue . 
ders, which was to reſtore to its native luſtre the Goſpel of mencemenr 
CHRIST, that had fo long been covered with the darkneſs of the Lu- 


of ſuperſtition, or, in other words, to place in its proper 
and true light that important doctrine, which repreſents 
falvation as attainable by the merits of CHRIST alone. 
Nor did the church, now under conſideration, diſcover 
any reluctance againſt adopting the name of the great 
man, whom Providence employed as the honoured inſtru- 
ment of its foundation and eſtabliſhment, A natural 
ſentiment of gratitude to him, by whoſe miniſtry the 
clouds of ſuperſtition had been chiefly diſpelled, who had 
deſtroyed the claims of pride and ſelf-ſufficiency, expoſed 
the vanity of confidence in the interceſſion of ſaints and 
martyrs, and pointed out the Son of God as the only pro- 
per object of truſt to miſerable mortals, excited his follow- 


ers to aſſume his name, and to call their community the 
Lutheran church. 
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The ſum 
and ſub- 
ſtance of its 
religious 
doctrine. 


The His TORY of the Lutheran CHURCH, 


The riſe of this church muſt be dated from that remark- 
able period, when the pontif LEO X drove MARTIN LV- 
THER, with his friends and followers, from the boſom of 
the Roman hierarchy, by a ſolemn and violent ſentence of 
ex communication. It began to acquire a regular form 
and a conſiderable degree of ſtability and conſiſtence from 


the year 1530, when the ſyſtem of docttine and morality, 


it had adopted, was drawn up and preſented to the diet of 
Aug ſourg. And it was raiſed to the dignity of a lawful 
and compleat hierarchy, totally independent on the laws 
and juriſdiction of the Roman pontif, in conſequence of 
the treaty concluded at Paſſau, in the year 1552, between 


CHarLes V and MavuRice elector of Saxony, relating 


to the religious affairs of the empire. 

II. The great and leading principle of the Lutheran 
church, is, that the Holy Scriptures are the only ſource 
from whence we are to draw our religious ſentiments, 
whether they relate to faith or practice; ; and that theſe 
inſpired writings are, in all matters that are eſſential to 


ſal vation, ſo plain, and fo eaſy to be thoroughly underſtood, 


that their fignification may be learned, without the aid of 
an expoſitor, by every perſon of common ſenſe, who has a 
competent knowledge of the language in which they are 
compoſed. There are, indeed, certain formularies adopted 
by this church, which contain the principal points of its 
doctrine, ranged, ſor the fake of method and perſpicuity, in 


their natural order. But theſe books have no authority, 


but what they derive from the ſcriptures of truth, whoſe 


ſenſe and meaning they are defigned to convey ; nor are 


the Lutheran dactors permitted to interpret or explain 
theſe books ſo as to draw from them any propoſitions that 
are inconſiſtent with the expreſs declarations of the word 
of God. The chief and the moſt reſpectable of theſe hu- 
man productions is the Conſeſſion of Augſburg, with the 

ann-xed Defence of it againſt the objections of the Roman 


cathauc doctors [a], In the next rank may be placed the 


r ra) When the confeſſion of ug ſburg had been preſented to 
the diet of that cit y, the Raman=-catholic doctors were employed to 
retute the doctrines it contained ; and this pretended refutation was 
alto read to that auguſt aſſeinbly. A reply was immediately drawn 
up by MELANCTHON, and preſented to the emperor 3 who, under the 
pietext uf a: he ipirit, retuicd to receive it. This reply was pub- 
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Articles of Smalcald #5}, as they are commonly called, C E N T, 


together with the ſhorter and larger Catechiſms of Lu- 


THER, deſigned for the inſtruction of youth, and the p,,- II. 


XVI. 


Ster. H. 
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improvement of perſons of riper years. Po theſe ſtan-— 


dard-books moſt churches add the Form of Concord ; 
which, though it be not univerſally received, has not, on 
that account, occaſioned any animoſity or diſurion ; as 
the few points, that prevent its being adopted by ſome 
churches, are of an indifferent nature [c], and do not, in 


liſhed afterwards, under the title of Apologia Confeſſionis Auguſtanæ; 
and is the defence of that confeſſion, mentioned by Dr. Mos REIM 
as annexed to it. To ſpeak plain, MELANCTHON's love of eace 
and concord ſeems to have carried him beyond what he owed to the 
truth, in compoſing this Defence of the confeſſion of Aug /iurg. In the 
edition of that defence that ſome Lutherans (and CHYTREAUS 
among others) look upon as the moſt genuine and authentic, 
MELANCTHON makes ſeveral ſtrange conceſſions to the church of 
Rome; whether through ſeryile fear, exceſſive charity, or heſitation 
of mind, I will not pretend to determine. He ſpeaks of the preſence 
of CHRIST 's body in the euchariſt in the very ſtrongeſt terms that 
the Roman-catholics uſe to expreſs the monſtrous doctrine of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation; and adopts thoſe remarkable words of TyHE9PHY= 
LACT, that the bread was not a figure only, but was TRULY changed 
into fleſh. He approves of that canon of the maſs, in which the prieſt 
prays that the bread may be changed into the body of Chryt. It is true 
that, in ſome ſubſequent editions of the defence or apology now under 
conſideration, theſe obnoxious paſſages were left out, and the phraſe- 
ology, that had given ſuch juſt offence, was conſiderably nütigated. 
There is an ample account of this whole matter, together witli a 
hiſtory of the diſſenſions of the Lutheran church, in the valuable and 
learned work of HosPINIAN, entitled Hiftorze Sacramentariæ Pars 
Poſterior, p. 199, & ſeq.—Theſe expreſſions, in MELANCTHON's 
Apolog ia, will appear ſtill more ſurprizing, when we recollect that, in 
the courſe of the debates concerning the manner of Chriſt's preſence 
in the euchariſt, he, at length, ſeemed to lean viſibly towards the 
opinions of BUCER and CALVIN; and that, after his death, his 
followers were cenſured and perſecuted in Saxony on this account, 
under the denomination of Philippiſts. This ſhews either, that the 
great man now under conſideration changed his opintons, or that he 
had formerly been ſeeking union and concord at the expence of truth, 
ö] The Articles, here mentioned, were drawn up at Smalcald 


by LUTHER, on occaſion of a meeting of the proteitant electors, 


princes, and ſtates at that place. They were principally deſigned to 
ſhew how far the Lutherans were diſpoſed to go in order to avoid a 
final rupture, and in what ſenſe they were willing to adopt the 
doctrine of Chriſt's preſence in the euchariſt. And though the 
terms in which theſe articles are expreſſed be ſomewhat dubtous, yet 
they are much leſs harſh and diſguſting than thoſe uſed in the Con- 
feſſiun, the Apology, and the Form of Concord. | 
lc] Dr. Mos HEIM, like an artful painter, ſhades thoſe objects 
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any degree affect the grand and fundamental principles of 
true religion [d]. | 

III. The form of public worſhip, and the rites and ce- 
remonies that were proper to be admitted as a part of it, 
gave riſe to diſputes in ſeveral places, during the infan- 
cy of the Lutheran church. Some were inclined to re- 
tain a greater number of the ceremonies and cuſtoms, 
that had been ſo exceſſively multiplied in the church of 
Rome, than ſeemed either lawful or expedient to others, 
The latter, after the example of the Helvetic reformers, 
had their views entirely turned towards that ſimplicity 


and pravity that characteriſed the Chriſtian worſhip in 


the primitive times ; while the former were of opinion, 
that ſome indulgence was to be ſhewn to the weakneſs of 


the multitude, and ſome regard paid to inſtitutions that 


had acquired a certain degree of weight through long eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtom. But as theſe contending parties were 
both perſuaded that the ceremonial part of religion was, 
generally ſpeaking, a matter of human inftitution, and 


in the hiſtory of Lutheraniſm, which it 1s impoſſible to expoſe with 
advantage to a full view. Of this nature was the conduct of the 
Lutheran doctors in the deliberations relating to the famous Form of 
Concord here mentioned; a conduct that diſcovered ſuch an imperious 
and uncharitable ſpirit, as would have been more conſiſtent with the 
genius of the court of Rome than with the principles of a proteſtant 
church. The reader, who is defirous of an ample demonſtration of 
the truth and juſtice of this cenſure, has only to conſult the learned 
work of RoD. HosPINzAN, entitled, Concordia Diſcors, ſeu de 


Origine et Progreſſu Formule Concordiæ Burgenſis. The hiſtory of 


this remarkable production is more amply related in the thirty- ninth 
and following paragraphs of this firſt chapter, and in the notes, which 
the franflator has taken the liberty to add there, in order to caſt a 
proper light upon ſome things that are too intereſting to be viewed 
fuperficially. In the mean time I ſhall only obſerve, that the points 
in the Form of Concord, that prevented its being univerſally received, 
are not of {uch an indifferent nature as Dr. Mos HEIM ſeems to im- 
agine. To maintain the wbigurty, or omnipreſence, of CRHRIST's 
body, together with its real and peculiar preſence in the euchariſt, 


and to exclude from their communion the proteſtants, who denied 


theſe palpable abſurdities, was the plan of the Lutheran doctors in 
compoling and recommending the Form of Concord; and this plan 
can neither be looked upon as a matter of pure indifference, nor as a 
mark of chriſtian charity. But for a ale proof of this, ſee 
& xxxix, already referred to. 

[4] See, for an account of the Lutheran confeſſions of faith, 
CnRIST. KocHERI Bibliotheca Theologie Symbolicæ, p. 114. 
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that conſequently a diverſity of external rites might be 
admitted among different churches profeſſing the ſame 
religion, without any .prejudice to the bonds of charity 
and fraternal union, theſe diſputes could not be of any 
long duration. In the mean time, all thoſe ceremonies 
and obſervances of the church of Rome, whether of a 
public or private nature, that carried palpable marks of 
error and ſuperſtition, were every where rejected with- 
out heſitation ; and wiſe precautions were uſed to regu- 
late the forms of public worſhip in ſuch a manner, that 
the genuine fruits of piety ſhould not be choaked by a 
multitude of inſignificant rites. Beſides ; every church 

was allowed the privilege of retaining ſo much of the 
ancient form of worſhip, as might be {till obſerved with- 
out giving offence, and as ſeemed ſuited to the character 
of the people, the genius of the government, and the na- 
ture and circumſtances of the place, where it was found- 
ed, Hence it has happened, that, even ſo far down as 
the prevent. times, the Lutheran churches differ conſide- 
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rably, one from the other, with reſpect both to the num- 


ber and nature of their religious ceremonies; a cir- 
cumſtance fo far from tending to their diſhonour, that it 


is, on the contrary, a very ſtriking proof of their wiſdom 
and moderation [e]. 

IV. The ſupreme civil rulers of every Lutheran ſtate 
are cloathed alſo with the dignity, and perform the func- 
tions of ſupremacy in the church, The very eſſence of 
civil government ſeems manifeſtly to point out the neceſ- 
ſity of inveſting the ſovereign with this ſpiritual ſuprema- 
cy [VI. and the tacit conſent of the Lutheran churches 
has confirmed the dictates of wiſe policy in this reſpect, 
It muſt not, however, be imagined, that the ancient 
rights and privileges of the people in eccleſiaſtical affairs 


[e] See BAL Tn. Minnzahs, £3. de Legibus, lib. iv. art. iv, 


quzſt. iv. 4 662—666,—]0. Abbau Schkxzkkus, Breviar, 
Hilſemann Enucl. p. 1313—1321. 


[F] Since nothing is more inconſiſtent with that ſubordination 
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and concord, which are among the great ends of civil government, 


than imperium in imperio, i. e. two independent ſevercignties i in the 
ſame body politic: Hence the genius of government, as well as the 


(punt of 2 1 8 Chriſtianity, proclaims the equity of that conſtitution, 
t 


at makes the ſupreme head af the ſtate, the ſupreme viſible ruler of 


the church, 
B 3 have 
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Sxcr. III. 


ſince it is certain, that the veſtiges of the authority exer- 


Pax II. eiſed by them in the primitive times, though more ſtrik- 


ing in one place than in another, are yet more or leſs vi- 
ſible every where. Beſides, it muſt be carefully remem- 
bred, that all civil rulers of the Lutheran perſuaſion are effee- 
tually reſtrained, by the fundamental principles of the doc- 
trine they profeſs, from any attempts to change or deſ- 
troy the eſtabliſhed rule of faith and manners, to make 
any alteration in the eſſential doctrines of their religion, 
or in any thing that is intimately connected with them, 
or to impoſe their particular opinions upon their ſubjects 
in a deſpoſie and arbitrary manner. 

The councils, or ſocieties, appointed by the ſovereign 
to watch over the intereſts of the church, and to govern 
and direct its affairs, are compoſed of perſons verſed in the 
knowledge both of civil and eccleſiaſtical law, and, ac- 
cording to a very ancient denomination, are called Con- 
ſillories. The internal government of the Lutheran 
church ſeems equally removed from ep:/copacy on the one 
hand, and from preſbyterianiſm on the other, if we except 
the kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark, who retain the 
form of ecclefiaſtical government that preceded the refor- 
mation, purged, indeed, from the ſuperſtitions and abuſes 
that rendered it fo odious [g]. This conſtitution of the 
Lutheran hierarchy will not ſeem ſurprizing, „hen the 
ſentiments of that people, with reſpect to eccleſiaſtical 
polity, are duly conſidered. On the- one hand, they 
are perſuaded, that there is no Jaw, of divine authority, 
which points out a diſtinction between the miniſters of the 
goipel, with reſpect to rank, dignity, or prerogatives; 
and therefore they recede 955 epiſcopacy. But, on the 
other hand, they are of opinion, that a certain ſub- 
ordination, a diverſity in point of rank and privileges 


le! In theſe two kingdoms the church is ruled by biſhops and 
ſapertatendants, under the inſpection and authority of the ſovereign, 
The archbiſhop of Upſal is primate of Saveden, and the only arch- 
biſiop among the Lutherans. The luxury and licentiouſneſs, that 
too commionly flow from the opulence of the Roman- catholic clergy, 
are unknown in theſe two northern ſtates; tince the revenues of the 
prelate now mentioned do not amount to mere than 400 pounds 

yearly, while thoſe of the biſhops are proportionably ſmall. 


amon 
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among the clergy, are not only highly uſeful, but alſo 
neceſſary to the perfection of church communion, by 
connecting, in conſequence of a mutual dependance, 
more cloſely together the members of the ſame body; 
and thus they avoid the uniformity of the preſbyterian go- 
vernment. They are not, however, agreed with reſpect 
to the extent of this ſubordination, and the degrees of 
ſuperiority and precedence that ought to diſtinguiſh 
their doctors; for in ſome places this is regulated with 
much more regard to the ancient rules of church govern- 
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ment, than is diſcovered in others. As the divine law is 


ſilent on this head, different opinions may be entertained, 
and different forms of eccleſiaſtical polity adopted, with- 
out a breach of Chriſtian charity and fraternal union. 

V. Every country has its own Liturgies, which are the 
rules of proceeding in every thing that relates to exter- 
nal worſhip and the public exerciſe of religion. Theſe 
rules, however, are not of an immutable nature, like thoſe 
inſtitutions which bear the ſtamp of a divine authority, 


but may be augmented, corrected, or illuſtrated, by the 


order of the ſovereign, when ſuch changes appear evident- 
ly to be neceſſary or expedient. The liturgies, uſed in 


the different countries that have embraced the ſyſtem of 


LUTHER, agree perfectly in all the eſſential branches of 
religion, in all matters that can be looked upon as of real 
moment and importance; but they differ widely in ma- 
ny things of an indifferent nature, concerning which the 
Holy Scriptures are ſilent, and which compoſe that part of 


The Luthe- 
ran liturgies, 
their public 
worſhip and 
theirmethod 
of inſtruct- 
_ 


the public religion that derives its authority from the | 


wiſdom and appointment of men. Aſlemblies for the 
celebration of divine worſhip meet every where at ſtated 
times. Here the Holy Scriptures are read publicly, prayers 
and hymns are addreſſed to the Deity, the ſacraments are 
adminiſtred, and the people are inſtructed in the know- 
ledge of religion, and excited to the practice of virtue 
by the diſcourſes of their miniſters. The wiſeſt methods 
are uſed for the religious education of youth, who are not 
only carefully inſtructed in the elements of Chriſtianity 
in the public ſchools, but are allo examined, by the paſ- 
tors of the churches to which they belong, in a public 
manner, in order to the farther improvement of their 
knowledge, and the more vigorous exertion of their facui- 
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ties in the ſtudy of divine truth. Hence, in almoſt eve 

province, Catechiſms, which contain the eſſential truths of 
religion and the main precepts of morality, are publiſhed 
and recommended by the authority of the ſovereign, as 
rules to be followed by the maſters of (chools and by the 


mi iſters of the church, both in their private and public 


inſtructions. But as LuTHER left behind him an accu- 
rate and judicious production of this kind, in which the 
fundamental principles of religion and morality are ex- 
plained and confirmed with the greateſt perſpicuity and 


force both of evidence and expreſſion, this compendious 
Catechiſm of that eminent reformer is univerſally adopted 


as the firſt introduction to religious knowledge, and is 
one of the fandard- boots of the church which bears his 
name. And, indeed, all the provincial catechiſms are no 


more than illuſtrations and enlargements on this excel- 
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lent abridgement of faith and practice. = 
VI. Among the days that are held ſacred in the Luthe- 
ran church (beſides that which is celebrated, every week, 
in memory of CRHRIST's reſurrection from the dead) we 
may reckon all ſuch as were ſignalized by thoſe glorious 
and important events, that proclaim the celeſtial miſſion 
of the Saviour, and the divine authority of his holy reli- 
gion [Y]. Theſe ſacred feſtivals the grateful and well- 
grounded piety of ancient times had always held in the 


higheſt veneration. But the Lutheran church has gone 


yet farther; and, to avoid giving offence to weak brethren, 
has retained ſeveral which ſeem to have derived the reipect 
that is paid to them, rather from the ſuggeſtions of ſuper- 
ſtition than from the dictates of true religion. There are 
ſome churches, who carry the deſire of multiplying feſti- 
vals ſo far, as to obſerve religiouſly the days that were 
formerly ſet apart for celebrating the memory of the Twelve 
Apoſtles. 5 - 
It is well known that the power of excommunication, i. e. 
of baniſhing from its boſom obſtinate and ſcandalous tranſ- 
greſſors, was a privilege enjoyed and exerciſed by the 


church from the remoteſt antiquity ; and it is no leſs 


FF [5] Such (for example) are the nativity, death, reſurrectian, 
and aſcenſion of the ſon of God; the deſcent of the holy Spirit upon 
the apoſtles on the day of Pentecoſt, &c, e | 


certain, 
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certain, that this privilege was perverted often to the moſt c E N T. 


iniquitous and odious purpoſes. The founders, therefore, 
of the Lutheran church andertook to remove the abuſes 


and corruptions under which this branch of eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline laboured, and to reſtore it to its primitive purity 


and vigour. At firſt their attempt ſeemed to be crowned 
with ſucceſs ; ſince it is plain, that, during the ſixteenth 


century, no oppoſition of any moment was made to the 
wiſe and moderate exerciſe of this ſpiritual authority. 


But in proceſs of time this privilege fell imperceptibly into 


contempt ; the terror of excommunication loſt its force; 
and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline was reduced to ſuch a ſhadow, 
that, in moſt places, there are ſcarcely any remains, any 
traces of it, to be ſeen at this day. This change may be 
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attributed partly to the corrupt propenſities of mankind, | 


who are naturally deſirous of deſtroying the influence of 
every inſtitution that is deſigned to curb their licentious 
paſkons, It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that this 
relaxation of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline was not owing to this 
| cauſe alone; other circumſtances concurred to diminiſh 
the reſpect and ſubmiſſion that had been paid to the ſpi- 


ritual tribunal. On the one hand, the clergy abuſed this 


important privilege in various ways; ſome miſapplying 
the ſeverity of excommunication through ignorance or 


imprudence, while others, ſtill more impiouſly, perverted + 


an inſtitution, in itſelf extremely uſeful, to ſatisfy their 
private reſentments, and to avenge themſelves of thoſe 
who had dared to offend them. On the other hand, the 
counſels of certain perſons in power, who conſidered the 
privilege of excommunicating in the hands of the clergy, 

as derogatory from the majeſty of the ſovereign, and de- 
trimental to the intereſts of civil ſociety, had no ſmall in- 
fluence in bringing this branch of ghoſtly juriſdiction in- 
to diſrepute. It is however certain, that, whatever cauſes 
may have contributed to produce this effect, the effect 
itſelf was much to be lamented ; as it removed one of the 


moſt powerful reſtraints upon iniquity. Nor will it appear 
ſurprizing, when this is duly conſidered, that the manners 


of the Lutherans are ſo remarkably depraved, and that in a 
church that is deprived almoſt of all authority and difci- 
pline, multituges affront the public by their audacious ir- 

regularities, 
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regularities, and tranſgreſs, with a frontleſs impudence, 
through the proſpect of impunity. 

VII. The proſperous and unfavourable events that be- 
long to the hiſtory of the Lutheran church, ſince the 
happy eſtabliſhment of its liberty and independence, are 
neither numerous nor remarkable, and may conſequently 
be mentioned in a few words. The riſe and progreſs of 
this church, before its final and permanent eſtabliſhment, 
have been already related ; but that very religious peace, 
which was the inſtrument of its ſtability and indepen- 
dence, ſet bounds, at the ſame time, to its progreſs in the 
empire, and prevented it effectually from extending its 
limits {z]. Towards the concluſion of this century, GEB- 
HARD, archbiſhop of Cologn, diſcovered a propenſity to 
enter into its communion, and, having contracted the 
bonds of matrimony, formed the deſign of introducing the 
reformation into his dominions. But this arduous at- 
tempt, which was in direct contradiction with the famous 
Hccleſi atical Refer vation [&] ſt ipulated. in the articles of the 
peace of religion concluded at HAugſburg, proved abortive, 
and the prelate was obliged to reſign his dignity and to 
abandon his country [/]. On the other hand, it is cer- 
tain, that the adverſaries of the Lutheran church were not 


permitted todiſturb its tranquillity, or to hurt, in any eſſen- 


tial point, its liberty, profperity, and independence. Their 
intentions, indeed, were malignant enough; and it ap- 


peared evident, from many ſtriking circumſtances, that 
they were ſecretly projecting a new attack upon the pro- 


li] The reaſon of this will be ſeen in the following note. 

1% In the diet of Augſlurg, winch was aſſembled in the year 
1555, in order to execute the treaty of Paſſau, the ſeveral ſtates, that 
had already. embraced the Lutheran religion, were confirmed in the 
full ca;oyment of their religious liberty. To prevent, however, as 
far as was pothble, the farther progreſs of the reformation, 
CHARLES V. ſtipulated for the catholics the famous FEccle/iaflical 
Reſer ation; by which it was decreed, that if any archbithop, prelate, 
biſhop, or other ecclefiaitic, ſhould, in time to come, renounce the 
faich of Rome, his dignity and benefice ſhould be tor teited, and his 
place be hilled by the chapter or college, potlefl&d of the power of 
eltétion. 

{/} See Jo. Dav. KöLERI Diſertatio de Gebhardo Tuch io. — 
lo. Por. à LUDEwic Ret: gue H trum mms aut, tom. v. p. 383. 
2 allo 4 German work, enucled, Unjcouldige Machridten, A. 1748, 
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teſtants, with a view to annul the treaty of Paſſau, which C E N T. 


had been confirmed at Augſburg, and to have them declared 
public enemies to the empire. Such was undoubtedly the 


unjuſt and ſeditious deſign of FRancis BURCKHARD, in 


compoſing the famous book De Autonomia, which was 


publiſhed in the year 1586; and alſo of PisToRIUs, in 


drawing up the Reaſons, which the marquis of BADE 
alledged in vindication of his returning back from Luther- 
aniſm into the boſom of popery [mJ]. Theſe writers, and 
others of the ſame ſtamp, treat the Religious Peace, nego- 


_ ciated at Paſſau, and ratified at Augſburg, as unjuſt, becauſe 


obtained by force of arms, and as- null, becauſe conclud- 
ed without the knowledge and conſent of the Roman 
pontif. They pretend alſo to prove, that by the changes 
and interpolations, which they affirm to have been made 
by MELANCTHON, in the confeſſion of Augſburg, after it 
had been preſented to the diet, the proteſtants forfeited all 
the privileges and advantages that they derived from the 
treaty now mentioned. This latter accuſation gave riſe 


XVI. 
S rc. III. 
fo R T II. 


to long and warm debates during this and the following 


century. Many learned and ingenious productions were 
publiſhed on that occaſion, in which the Lutheran divines 
proved, with the utmoſt perſpicuity and force of argument, 
that the Confeſſion of Augſburg was preſerved in their 
church in its firſt ſtate, uncorrupted by any mixture, and 
that none of their brethren had ever departed in any in- 
Nance from the doctrines it contains [a]. They, that 


felt moſt ſenſibly the bitter and implacable hatred of the 


papiſts againſt the doctrine and worſhip of the Lutheran 
church (which they diſdainfully called the new religion) 


Ln] See CHR. AUG. SALIG, Hiftor. Auguft. Confeſſion. tom. 1, 
lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 767. 

[2] See SAL1G, Hz. Auguſt. Confeſſions, tom. i.—It cannot indeed 
be denied, that MELANCTHON corrected and altered ſome paſſages 
of the Confeſſion of Aug ſburg. Nay more; it is certain, that, in 
the year 1555, he made uſe of the extraordinary credit and influence 

he then had, to introduce among the Saxon churches an edition of 


that Confeſſion, which was not only corrected in ſeveral places, but 


was, moreover, upon the whole, very different from the original one. 
But his conduct in this ſtep, which was extremely audacious, or at 
leaſt highly imprudent, never received the approbation of the Lucheran 
church, nor was the Aug /burg Confeſſion, in this new thape, ever 
admitted as one of the Randard- books of its faith and doctrine, 
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RE N . were the members of that church who lived in the terri- 
XVI. tories of Roman catholic princes. This is more eſpecially 


dre r. II. true of the proteſtant ſubjects of the houſe of Aw/irra [o J. 


rar fra who have experienced, in the moſt affecting manner, the 

dire effects of bigotry and ſuperſtition ſeated on a throne, 

and who loſt the greateſt part of their liberty before the 
concluſion of this century. 

The fate of VIII. While the votaries of Rome were thus meditat= 
learning a- ing the ruin of the Latheran church, and exerting, for 

en this purpoſe, all the powers of ſecret artifice and open 

violence, the followers of LUTHER were affidaouſly bent 

on defeating their efforts, and left no means unemployed, 

that ſeemed proper to maintain their own doctrine and ta 

ſtrengthen their cauſe, The calamities they had ſuffered 


were freſh in their remembrance ; and hence they were 


admoniſhed to uſe all poſſible precautions to prevent their 
falling again into the like unhappy circumftances. Add 
to this, the zeal of princes and men in power for the 
advancement of true religion, which, it muft be acknow- 
Jedped, was much greater in this century, than it is in the 
times in which we live. Hence the original confederacy, 
that had been formed among the Getman princes for the 
maintenance of Lutheraniſm, and of which the elector of 
Saxony was the chief, gained new ſtrength from day to 
day, and foreign ſovereigns, particularly thoſe of Stueder: 
and Denmark, were invited to enter into this grand alli- 
ance. And as it was univerſally agreed, that the ſtability 
and luſtre of the rifing church depended much on the 
learning of its miniſters, and the progreſs of the ſciences 
among thoſe in general who profeſſed its doctrines, fo 
the greateſt part of the confederate princes promoted, with 
the greateſt zeal, the culture of letters, and baniſhed, 
wherever their ſalutary influence could extend, that bane- 
ful ignorance, that is the mother of ſuperſtition. The 
academies founded by the Lutherans at Jena, Helm/ladt, 
and Alto, and by the Calviniſts at Franeker, Leyden, and 
other places; the ancient univerſities reformed and accom- 
modated to the conſtitution and exigencies of a purer 


[0] See the Auſtria Ewangelica of the learned RauPacuivs, 


tom. i. p. 152, tom. ii. p. 287. This work is compoſed in the German 
language. 


church 
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church than that under whoſe influence they had been 
at firſt eſtabliſhed; the great number of ſchools that 
were opened in every city; the ample rewards, toge- 
ther with the diſtinguiſhed honours and privileges, that 
were beſtowed on men of learning and genius; all theſe 
circumſtances bear honourable teſtimony to the generous 
zeal of the German. princes for the advancement of uſe- 
ful knowledge. Theſe noble eſtabliſhments were undoubt- 
edly expenſive, and required large funds for their ſupport. 
Theſe were principally drawn from the revenues and 
poſſeſſions, which the piety or ſuperſtition of ancient times 
had conſecrated to the multiplication of convents, the 


erection or embelliſhment of churches, and other religious 
uſes, | | 
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IX. Theſe generous and zealous efforts in the cauſe of The ſtudy of 


learning were attended with remarkable ſucceſs. Almoſt 
all the liberal arts and ſciences were cultivated with emu- 
lation, and brought to greater degrees of perfection. All 
thoſe, whoſe views were turned to the ſervice of the 
church, were obliged to apply themſelves, with diligence 
and aſſiduity, to the ſtudy of Greek, Hebrew, and Latin 


Belles Let- 
tres and 
languages 
promoted. 


literature, in order to qualify them for performing, with 


dignity and ſucceſs, the duties of the ſacred function ; 
and it is well known, that in theſe branches of erudition 
ſeveral Lutheran doctors excelled in ſuch a manner as to 
acquire a deathleſs name in the republic of letters. M- 
LANCTHON, CARIO, CHYTR Us, REINECCIUs, and o- 
thers, were eminent for their knowledge of hiſtory, More 
particularly FLACIUs, one of the authors of the Centuriæ 
Magdeburgenſes, * (that immortal work, which reſtored 
to the light of evidence and truth the facts relating to the 

riſe and progreſs of the Chriſtian church, which had been 
covered with thick darkneſs, and corrupted by innumer- 


able fables) may be deſervedly confidered as the parent of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, Nor ſhould we omit mentioning the 
learned MARTIN CHEMNITZ, to whoſe Examination of the 


The joint authors of this famous work (befides FLAcivs 
ILLYRICUS) were NiCOLAUs GALLUs, JOHANNES WIOGAN Ds, 


and MATTHIAS JUDEX, all minitters of Magdeburg; and they were 


aſſiſted by CAS PAR NIDPRUCK1US an Imperial countellor, JORAN=- 


NES BAPTISTA HEINCELI1UsS an Auguſtinian, BASIL FABER, and 
others. | 


Decrees 
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CEN r. Decrees of the Council of Trent, the hiſtory of religion is 
nd fee more indebted, than many, at this day, are apt to imagine. 
PAR T II. While ſo many branches of learning were cultivated with 
— —— Zeal, ſome, it muſt be confeſſed, were too little purſued, 
Among theſe we may place the hiſtory of literature and 
philoſophy ; the important ſcience of criticiſm ; the ſtudy 
of antiquities ; and other objects of erudition that ſtand in 
connexion with them. It is, however, to be obſerved, 
that, notwithſtanding the neglect, with which theſe branches 
of ſcience ſeemed, too generally, to have been treated, the 
foundations of their culture and improvement in future 
ages were really laid in this century. On the other hand, 
it is remarkable that Latin eloquence and poetry were 
carried to a very high degree of improvement, and exhi- 
bited orators and poets of the firſt order ; from which cir- 
cumſtance alone it may be fairly concluded, that, if all 
the branches of literature and philofophy were not brought 
to that pitch of perfection of which they were ſuſceptible, 
this was not owing to the want of induftry or genius, but 
rather to the reſtraints laid upon genius by the infelicity 
of the times. All the votaries of ſcience, whom a noble 
emulation excited to the purſuit of literary fame, were 
greatly animated by the example, the influence, and the 
inſtructions of MELANcTHoN, who was defervedly con- 
ſidered as the great and leading doctor of the Lutheran 
church, and whoſe ſentiments, relating both to ſacred and 
profane erudition, were ſo univerſally refpected, that fcarce- 
ly any had the courage to oppoſe them. In the next rank 
to this eminent reformer may be mentioned JoAcHIN 
CAMERARIUS of Leipſic, a ſhining ornament to the re- 
public of letters in this century, who, by his zeal and ap- 
plication, contributed much to promote the cauſe of uni- 
verſal learning, and more eſpecially the ſtudy of elegant 
„„ eee - : 
The various X. The revolutions of philoſophy among the Lutheran 
. . doctors were many and various. LUTHER and MER 
mong the LANCTHON ſeemed to ſet out with a reſolution to baniſh 
Lutherans. every ſpecies of philoſophy [P] from the church; and 


[p] See CHRIST. AuG. HEUMANNI Aa philoſopbor. art. ii. part 
X. p. 579,—J0o. HERM. AB ELSWICH, Diſſertat. de varia Ariflotelis 
fortuna in Scholis Proieflantium, which LAUNOY has prefixed to his 


though 
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though it is impoſſible to juſtify entirely this part of their EN T. 


conduct, yet they are leſs to be blamed than thoſe ſchola- 
ſtic doctors, whoſe barbarous method of teaching philoſo- 


phy was inexpreſſibly diſguſting, and who, by a miſerable 


abuſe of tho ſubtile precepts of ARISTOTLE, had perverted 
the dictates of common ſenſe and introduced the greateſt 
obſcurity and confuſion both in philoſophy and religion. 
But though theſe abuſes led the two great men now men- 
tioned too far, and were carrying them into the oppoſite 
extreme; yet their own recollection ſuſpended their pre- 
Cipitation, and they both perceived, before it was too late, 
that true philoſophy was neceſlary to reſtrain the licentious 
flights of mere genius and fancy, and to guard the ſanctua- 
ry of religion againſt the inroads of ſuperſtition and en- 
thuſiaſm [4]. It was in conſequence of this perſuaſion 
that MELANCTHON compoſed, in a plain and familiar ſtyle, 
abridgments of almoſt all the various branches of philoſo- 
phy, which, during many years, were explained publicly 
to the ſtudious youth in all the Lutheran academies and 
ſchools of learning. This celebrated reformer may not 
improperly be conſidered as an eclectie; for though in 


many points he followed ARISTOTLE, and retained ſome 


degree of propenſity to the ancient philoſophy of the 
ſchools, yet he drew many things from the fecundity of 
his own genius, and had often recourſe alſo to the doctrines 
of the Platonics and Stoics, | 

XI. This method of teaching philoſophy, however re- 
commendable on account of its ſimplicity and perſpicuity, 
did not long enjoy, alone and unrivalled, the great credit 
and authority it had obtained. Certain acute and ſubtile 
doctors, having perceived that MELANCTHON, in com- 
poſing his Abridgments, had diſcovered a peculiar and pre- 
dominant attachment to the philoſophy of ARISTOTLE, 


book De fortuna Ariſtotelis in Academia Pariſienſi, d viii. p.15. I xili. 


3 6 5 

o] Some writers, either through malignity or for want of 
better information, have pretended that LUTHER rejected the ſcho- 
laſtic philoſophy through a total ignorance of its nature and precepts, 
Thoſe that have ventured upon ſuch an afſertion muſt have been them- 
ſelves groſsly ignorant of the Hiſtory of Literature in general, as 


well as of the induſtry and erudition of LUTHER in particular. For 


a demonttrative proof of this, ſee BRUCKERI Hiftoria Crilica Philo- 


ſophie, tom. iv. part I. p. 94, 95, 96, &c, 
thought 
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CENT, thought it was better to go to the ſource, than to drink 
8 * at the ſtream; and therefore read and explained to their diſ- 
PAR 1 II. Ciples the works of the Stagirite. On the other hand, it 
—— as obſerved, that the Jeſuits and other votaries of Rame 

artfully made uſe of the ambiguous terms and the intricate 

ſophiſtry of the ancient ſchoolmen, in order to puzzle the 
proteſtants, and to reduce them to ſilence, when they wanted 
ſuch arguments as were adapted to produce conviction. 
And, therefore, many proteſtant doctors thought it might be 
advantageous to their cauſe to have the ſtudious youth 
inſtructed in the myſteries of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, 
| as it was taught in the fchools, that thus they might be 
qualified to defend themſelves with the ſame weapons with 
which they were attaked. Hence there aroſe, towards the 
concluſion of this century, three philoſophical ſes, the 
Melancthonian, the Ari/lotel:an, and the Scholaſtic. Tlie firſt 
declined gradually, and foon diſappeared; while the other 
two imperceptibly grew into one, and acquired new vigour 
by this coalition, increaſed daily in reputation and influ- 
ence, and were adopted in all the ſchools of learning. It 
is true, the followers of Ramus made violent inroads, 
in ſeveral places, upon the territories of theſe combined 
ſes, and ſometimes with a certain appearance of ſucceſs ; 
but their hopes were tranſitory ; for after various ſtruggles 
they: were obliged to yield, and were, at length, entirely 
baniſhed from the ſchools [r]. . 
The Para- XII. Such alſo was the fate of the diſciples of PARA- 
celfiſts, or cxLSUs, who, from the grand principle of their phyſical 
lebe. ſyſtem, were called Fire-philoſophers [5], and who aimed 
1 at nothing leſs than the total ſubverſion of the peripate- 
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Ir] Jo. HERM. AB ELSWICH, De fatis Ariſtot. in Scholis Proteſt. 
& xxi. p. 54.—J0., GEORG. WALCHIUS, Hiftoria Logices, lib. ii. 
cap. i. Fill. v. i Parergis Academics, p. 613. 6179,—OTTO FRLD., 
SCHUTZIUS, De vita Chytrat, lib. iv. Fav. p. 19. 


— 


19. 

[] This fanatical ſect of philoſophers had (everal denomina- 
tions. They were called Theo/ophi/is, from their declaiming againſt 
human reaſon as a dangerous and deceitful guide, and their repre- 

ſenting a divine and ſupernatural illumination as the only means of 
arriving at truth, They were called Phzloſoph: per ignem, i. e. Fire 
pliloſophers, from their maintaining that the intimate eſſences of na- 

_ tural things were only to be known by the trying efforts of fire, 
directed in a chymical proceſs. They were, laſtly, denominated Pa- 
racel/iſts, from the eminent phyſician and cee of that name, who 
was the chief ornament and leader of that extraordinaiy fect, 


tic 
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tic philoſophy, and the. introduction of their own reveries 
into the public ſchools. Towards the concluſion of this 
century the Paracelſiſts really made a figure in almoſt all 
the countries of Europe, as their ſect was patronized and 
ſupported by the genius and eloquence of ſeveral great 
men, who exerted themſelves with the utmoſt zeal and 


aſſiduity in its cauſe, and endeavoured, both by their 


writings and their tranſactions, to augment its credit. In 
England it found an eminent defender in M. RoBERT 
FLoop, or Flupp, a man of a very ſingular genius [], 
who illuſtrated, or, at leaſt, attempted to illuſtrate, the 
philoſophy of PARACELSUS, in a great number of treatiſes, 
which, even in our times, are not entirely deſtitute of 
readers and admirers. The ſame philoſophy got a cer- 
tain footing in France, had ſeveral votaries in that kingdom, 
and was propagated with zeal at Paris, by a perſon whoſe 
name was RivIER, in oppoſition to the ſentiments. and 
efforts of the univerſity of that city []. Its cauſe was 
induſtriouſly promoted in Denmark by SEVERINUS [ww]; 
in Germany by KuxRATH, an eminent phyſician at Dre/- 
den, who died in the year 1605 [x] ; and in other coun- 
tries by a conſiderable number of warm votaries, who 


were by no means unſucceſsful in augmenting its repu- 


tation and multiplying its followers. As all theſe.heralds 
of the new philoſopny accompanied their inſtructions with 
a ſtriking air of piety and devotion, and ſeemed, in pro- 
pagating their ſtrange ſyſtem, to propoſe to themielves no 


other end than the advancement of the divine glory, and 


the reſtoration of peace and concord in a divided church; 
a motive, in appearance, ſo generous and noble could not 
fail to procure them friends and protectors, Accordingly 


t] The perſon here mentioned by Dr. MosHElM is not the 
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famous Dominican monk of that name, who, from his ardent purſuit 


of mathematical knowledge, was called the Seeker, and who, from his 
paſſion for chymiſtry, was ſuſpected of magic, but a famous phyſician 
born in the year 1574, at Milgate in Kent, and very remarkable for 


his attachment to the alchymiſts. See Ax T. WooD, Athenar. Oæ- 
onicnſ. vol. I. p. 610. & Hiſt, et Antiquit. Acad. Oxonienſ. lib. ii. p. 
390.—P. Gass ENDI Examen Philoſo ph. Fluddanz, tom. iii. opp. p-. 


259. | | 
2] BoULAX, Hiflor, Academ. Pariſ. tom. vi. p. 327, & paſhim. 
[ww] Jo. MoLLERI Cimbria Literata, tom. i. p. 623. 

[x] Jo. MOLLERI ibid. tom. ii. p. 440. 
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The His TORY of the Lutheran CHURCH. 


we find, that, towards the cot eluſion of this century, ſeve- 
ral pertons, eminent for their piety and diſtinguiſhed by 
their zeal for the advancement of true religion, joined 
themſelves to this fect. Of this number were the Luthe- 
ran doctors WEIGELIUS, ARNDIUs, and others, who 
were led into the ſnare by their ill-grounded notions of 


human reaſon, and who apprehended that controverſy and 


argumentation might lead men to ſubſtitute anew the 
pompous and intricate jargon of the ſchools in the place 
of ſolid and fincere piety. 

XIII. Among thoſe that diſcovered a propenſity towards 
the ſyſtem of the Paracelſiſts, or Theoſophiſts, was the 
celebrated DANIEL HoFMANN, Profeſſor "of Divinity in 
the univerſity of Helm/tadt, who, from the year 1598, 
had declared open war againft philoſophy, and who con- 
tinued to oppoſe it with the greateſt obſtinacy and violence. 
Laying hold of ſome particular opinions of LUTHER, and 
certain paſſages in the writings of that great man, he ex- 
travagantly maintained that philoſophy was the mortal 
enemy of religion; that truth was diviſible into two 
branches, the one philoſophical and the other theological 3 
and that what was true in philoſophy, was falſe in theo- 
logy. Theie abſurcd and pernicious tenets naturally a- 
larmed the judicious doctors of the univerſity, and excited 
a warm controverſy between HOFMANN and his collegues 


Owen GuxTHERUs, CoRNELIUS MARTIN, JonN Ca- 


sELius and DUNCan LIDp ET; a controverſy alſo of 
too much conſequence to be confined within ſuch narrow 
bouncs, and which, accordingly, was carried on in other 
countries with the fame fervour. The tumults it excited 
in Germany were appealed by the interpoſition of HENRY 
JuLvs, duke of Br unjwick, who, having made a careful 
1NGU:: ry into the nature of this debate, and conſulted the 
protell lars: of the academy of Re/?oc on that ſubject, com- 
manded HOFMANN to retract pub! icly the invechves he 
had thrown out againlt philoſophy in his writings and in 


his academical lectures, and to acknowledge, 1 in the moſt 


open manner, the harmony and union of ſound philoſophy 
With true and genuine theolo o2y [y]. 


15 There is an accur ite account of this controv erſy „with an enu- 


meration of the writings bubhlihed on both ſides of the queſtion, in 
the A4 of Owen Culil "43, Wiuch is inſerted by MoLLERUS, in 


Wa > "4 The 
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XIV. The theological ſyſtem, that now prevails in the CENT, 


Lutheran academies, is not of the ſame tenor or ſpirit 
with that which was adopted in the infancy of the refor- 
mation. As time and experience are neceflary to bring 
all things to perfection, ſo the doctrine of the Lutheran 
church changed, imperceptibly and by degrees, its original 
form, and was improved and perfected in many reſpects. 
This will appear both evident and ſtriking to thoſe, who 
are acquainted with the hiſtory of the doctrines relating to 
the interpretation of ſcripture, free-will, predeſtination, 
and other points, and who compare the Lutheran ſyſtems 


of divinity of an earlier date with thoſe that have been com- 


poſed in modern times. The caſe could not well be other- 


XVI. 
Se r. III. 
PART II. 


1 


The f ſcience 
of theology 
corrected 
and Improve 
ed. 


wiſe. The glorious defenders of religious liberty, to whom 


we owe the various bleſſings of the reformation, as they 


were conducted only by the ſuggeſtions of their natural 


ſagacity, whoſe advances in the purſuit of knowledge are 


| gradual and progreflive, could not, at once, behold the 
truth in all its luſtre, and in all its extent, but, as uſua\l 


happens to perſons that have been long accuſtomed to the 
darkneſs of ignorance, their approaches towards know- 
ledge were but flow, and their views of things but imper= 
fect, The Lutherans were greatly aſſiſted both in correct- 
ing and illuſtrating the articles of their faith, partly by the 
controverſies they were obliged to carry on with the Ro- 
man catholic doctors, and the diſciples of ZUINGLE and 
CALVIN, and partly by the inteſtine diviſions that reigned 


among theinſelves, of which an account ſhall be given in 


this chapter, They have been abſurdly reproached, on 
account of this variation in their doctrine, by Pozeorrn 
and other papal writers, who did not conſider that the 


founders of the Lutheran church never pretended to divine 
inſpiration ; and that it is by diſcovering ti { the errors of 


others, that the wiſe generally prepare themſelves for the 
inveſtigation of truth. 

X. The firſt and principal object, that drew the atten- 
tion and employed the induſtry of the reformers, was 
the expoſition and illuſtration of. the ſacred wiitings, 


his C:mbria Literata, tom. i. p. 225. —See alſo Jo. HEM. AB ELS- 
Wien, De fatis Ar flutelts in Schois Proteſtant. \$Sxvu.p. 76.,—And 
a 1 Work, entitled, Gr TER. AKNOLD, 100% 424 Ketger— 
Hliſiorie, p. 947. 
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which, according to the doctrine of the Lutheran church, 
contain all the treaſures of celeſtial wiſdom ; all things 


that relate to faith and practice. Hence it happened, 


that the number of commentators and expoſitors among 
the Lutherans was equal to that of the eminent and learn- 
ed doctors that adorned that communion. At the head of 
them all, LuTHER and MELANCTHON are undoubtedly 
to be placed; the former on account of the ſagacity and 
learning diſcovered in his explications of ſeveral portions 
of ſcripture, and particularly of the Books of Moss; and 
the latter in conſequence of his commentaries on the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul, and other learned labours of that 
kind, which are abundantly known. A ſecond claſs of 
expoſitors, of the ſame communion, obtained alſo great 
applauſe in the learned world by their ſucceſsful applica- 
tion to the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, in which we may 
rank MarrhiAs FLACIUS, whoſe Gloſſary and Key to the 
facred writings [x] is extremely uſeful in unfolding the 
meaning of the infpired penmen; JohN BuGENHAGIUS, 
JusTvs Jonas, ANDREW Os1aNDER, and MarTiN 


 ChHEMNITZ, whoſe Harmonien of the Evangeliſis are not 


The reipec- 
tive merits 


of the ſacred 


Interpreters. 


void of merit. To theſe we may add VICTOR STRIGELI- 


Vs and Joacyim CAMERARIUS, of whom the latter, in 


his Commentary on the New Teſtament, expounds the ſcrip- 

tures in a grammatical and critical manner only ; and, 

leaving aſide all debated points of doctrine and religious 

controverſy, unfolds the ſenſe of each tern and the ſpirit 

of each phraſe by the rules of criticiſm and the genius of 

the ancient languages, in which he was a a very uncommon 
roficient. 

XVI. All theſe expoſitors and commentators abandon- 
ed the method of the ancient interpreters, who, neglecting 
the plain and evident purport of the words of ſcripture, 
were perpetually torturing their imaginations, in order to 
find out a myſterious ſenſe in each word or ſentence, or 
were hunting after inſipid alluſions and chimerical appli- 
cations of icripture-paſlages to objects, which never enter- 
ed into the views of the inſpired writers. On the con- 
trary, their principal zeal and induſtry were employed in 
inveſtigating the natural force and ſignification of each ex- 


[E] The Latin titles are Gloſa Scribturæ genen and Clavis Scris- 


ture Sacra 


2 preſſion, 


Ss 9. ER ea, 
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tion inculcated by LUTHER, That there 15 no more than one 


ſenſe annexed to the words of ſcripture throughout all the 


Books of the Old and New Teſtament [a], It muſt, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that the examples exhibited b 

theſe judicious expoſitors were far from being univerſally 
followed. Many, labouring under the old and inveterate 
diſeaſe of an irregular fancy and a ſcanty judgment, were 
ſill ſeeking for hidden fignifications and double meanings 
in the expreſſions of Holy writ. They were perpetually 
buſied in twiſting all the prophecies of the Old Teſtament 
into an intinate connexion with the life, ſufferings, and 
tranſactions of JESUS CHRIST ; and were over- ſagacious 
in finding out, in the hiſtory of the patriarchal and Jewiſh 
churches, the types and figures of the events that have 
happened in modern, and that may yet happen in future 
times. In all this they diſcovered more imagination 
than judgment; more wit than wiſdom. Be that as it 
may, all the expoſitors of this age may be divided, me- 


thinks with propriety enough, into two clafſes, with Lu- 
THER at the head of the one, and MELANCTHON preſiding 


in the other. Some commentators followed the example 
of the former, who, after a plain and familiar explication of 
the ſenſe of ſcripture, applied its decifions to the fixing of 
controverted points, and to the illuſtration of the doctrines 
and duties of religion. Others diſcovered a greater pro- 
penſity to the method of the latter, who firſt divided the 
diſcourſes of the ſacred writers into ſeveral parts, explain- 
ed them according to the rules of rhetoric, and after- 
wards proceeded to a more ſtrict and almoſt a literal ex- 
poſition of each part, taken ſeparately, applying the reſult, 


as rarely as was poſſible, to points of doctrine or matters 


of controverſy. | 

XVII. Complete ſyſtems of theology were far from 
being numerous in this century, MELAancTHoOYx, the 
molt eminent of all the Lutheran doctors, collected and 
digeſted the doctrines of the church, which he fo eminent- 
ly adorned, into a body of divinity, under the vague title 

la] This golden rule will be found often defective and falſe, 
unleſs ſeveral prophetical, parabolical, and figurative expreiſlons be 
excepted in its application. 
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CEN T, of Loci Communes, i. e. A Common Place Book of Theology. 

i XVI, This compilation, which was afterwards, at different 

1 times, reviewed, corrected, and enlarged by its author, 

4 was in ſuch high repute, during this century, and even 
in ſucceeding times, that it was conſidered as an univerſal 
model of & Arie for all thoſe, who either inſtructed the 
people by their public diſcourſes, or promoted the know- 
ledge of religion by their writings [5]. The title, prefix- 
ed to this performance, indicates ſuffciently the method, 
or rather the irregularity, that reigns in the arrangement 
of its materials; and ſhews that it was not the deſign of 
MELANCTHON to place the various truths of religion i in 
that ſyſtematical concatenation and that ſcientific order and 
connexion, that are obſerved by the philoſophers in their 
demonſtrations and diſcourſes, but to propoſe them with 
freedom and ſimplicity, as they preſented themſelves to 
his view. Accordingly, | in the firſt editions of the book 
under conſideration, the method obſerved, both in delineat- 
ing and illuſtrating theſe important truths, is extremely 
plain, and is neither loaded with the terms, the definitions, 
nor the diſtinctions, that abound in the writings of the 
philoſophers. Thus did the Lutheran doctors, in 1 the firſt 
period of the riſing church, renounce and avoid, in imita- 
tion of the great reformer whoſe name they bear, all the 
abſtruſe eaſoning and ſubtile diſcuſſions of the ſcholaſtic 
doors, But the ſophiitry of their adverſaries, and their 
perpetual debates with the artful champions of the church 
of Rome, engaged them by degrees, as has been already 
obſerved, to change their lenguage and their methods of 
reaſoning; fo that, in proceſs of time, the ſimplicity, that 
had reigned in their theological ſyſtems and in their man- 
ner of explaining the truths of religion, almoit totally 
ciſappeared. Even MeLAaxcTHoN himſelf fell Imper- 
ceptibly into the new method, or rather into the old me- 
thod revived, and enlarged the ſubſequent editions of his 
L:c Communes, by the addition of ſeveral philoſophical il- 
Jultrations, defſigned to expoſe the fallacious reaſonings of 
the Roman catholic doctors, As yet, however, the diſ- 
cuſſions of pn UYolophy were but ſparingly uſed, and the 
unintelligible jargon of the ſchoolmen was kept at a cer- 
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the Jeſuits attacked the principles of the reformation with 
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tain diſtance, and ſeldom borrowed. But when the foun- 
ders of the Lutheran church were removed by death, and 


redoubled animoſity, armed with the intricate and perplex- 
ing dialectic of the ſchools; then, indeed, the ſcene 
changed, and theology aſſumed another aſpect. The 
ſtratagem employed by the Jeſuits corrupted our doctors, 
induced them to revive that intricate and abſtruſe manner 


of defending and illuſtrating religious truth, that LurHER 


and his aſſociates had rejected, and to introduce, into the 
plain and artleſs paths of theology, all the thorns and 
thiſtles, all the dark and devious labyrinths of the ſcho- 
laſtic philoſophy. This unhappy change was deeply 
lamented by ſeveral divines of eminent piety and learning 
about the commencement of the ſevenreenth century, who 
regretted the loſs of that amiable ſimplicity that is the 
attendant on divine truth; but they could not prevail 
upon the profeſſors, in the different univerſities, to ſacri- 
fice the jargon of the ſchools to the dictates of common 


ſenſe, nor to return to the plain, ſerious, and unaffected 
method of teaching theology that had been introduced by 
LUTHER. Theſe obſtinate doctors pleaded neceſſity in 


behalf of their ſcholaſtic divinity, and looked upon this 
pretended neceſſity as ſuperior to all authorities, and all 


examples, however reſpectable. 


XVIII. Thoſe, who are ſenſible of the intimate con- 
nexion that there is between faith and practice, between the 


truths and duties of religion, will eaſily perceive the 


neceſſity that there was of reforming the corrupt morality, 
as well as the ſuperſtitious doctrines, of the church of Rome. 
It is therefore natural, that the ſame perſons, who had 
ſpirit enough to do the one, ſhould think themſelves 


obliged to attempt the other. This they accordingly 
atttempted, and not without a certain degree of ſucceis; 
for it may be affirmed, with truth, that there is more 
genuine piety and more excellent rules of conduct in the 


tew practical productions of LUTHER, MELANCTHON, 
WELLER, and R1vivs, to mention no more, than are to 
be found in the innumerable volumes of all the ancient 


Caſuiſis, and Moraliſets [c], as they are called in the 


le] The moral writers of this century were called Moraliſantes, 


C + barbarous 
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however, meant even to inſinuate, that the notions of 
theſe great men concerning the important ſcience of 
= wu were either ſufficiently accurate or extenſive, It 
appears, on the contrary, from the various debates that 
were carried on during this century, concerning the duties 
and obligations of Chriſtians, and from the anſwers, that 
were given by famous caſuiſts to perſons perplexed with 
religious ſcruples, that the true principles of morality were 
not as yet fixed with perſpicuity and preciſion, the agree- 
ment or difference between the laws of nature and the 
precepts of Chriſtianity ſufficiently examined and deter- 
mined, nor the proper diſtinctions made between thoſe 
parts of the goſpel-diſpenſation, which are agrecable to 
right reaſon, and thoſe that are beyond its reach and com- 
prehenſion. Had not the number of adverſaries, with 
whom the Lutheran doctors were obliged to contend, given 
them perpetual employment in the field of controverſy, 
and robbed them of that precious leiſure which they might 


nave conſecrated to the advancement of real piety and 


virtue, they would certainly have been free from the 
defects now mentioned, and would, perhaps, have equalled 
the beſt moral writers of modern times, This conſider- 
ation will alſo diminiſh our wonder at a circumſtance, 
which otherwiſe might ſeem ſurprizing, that none of the 
famous Lutheran doctors attempted to give a regular 
ſyſtem of morality, MEeLAancTHon himſelf, whoſe 
exquiſite judgement rendered him peculiarly capable of 
reducing into a compendious ſyſtem the elements of every 
ſcience, neyer ſeems to have thought of treating morals 
in this manner; but has inſerted, on the contrary, all his 
practical rules and inſtructions under the theological articles 
that relate to the law, fin, free-will, falih, hope, and 
charity. 

XIX. All the divines of this century were educated in 
the ſchool of controverly, and ſo trained up to ſpiritual 
war, that an eminent theologian and a bold and vehement 
diſputant were conſidered as ſynonymous terms, It could 
ſcarcely, indeed, be otherwiſe, in an age when foreign 
quarrels and inteſtine diviſions of a religious nature threw 


a barbarous term, of which the Engliſh word Moraliſers bears ſome 
reſemblance. 
all 
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all the countries of Europe into a ſtate of agitation, and C E N T. 
obliged the doctors of the contending churches to be per- , FUE - 
petually in action, or atleaſt in a poſture of defence. Theſe pA 1 11, 
champions of the reformation were not, however, all an: 
mated with the ſame ſpirit, nor did they attack and 
defend with the ſame arms. Such of them as were con- 
temporary with LUTHER, or lived near his time, were 
remarkable for the ſimplicity of their reaſoning, and at- 
tacked their adverſaries with no other arguments than 
thoſe which they drew from the declarations of the inſpired 
writers, and the deciſions of the ancient fathers. Towards 
the latter end of the century, this method was conſiderably 
changed, and we ſee thoſe doctors who were its chief 


ornaments, reinforcing their cauſe with the ſuccours of the 


Ariſtotelian philoſophy, and thus loſing, in point of per- 
ſpicuity and evidence, what they gained in point of ſubtility 
and imagined ſcience. It is true, as has been already ob- 
ſerved more than once, that they were too naturally, 
though inconſiderately, led to adopt this method of dil 
puting by the example of their adverſaries the Roman- 
catholics. . The latter, having learnt, by a diſagreeable and 
diſcouraging experience, that their cauſe was unable to 
ſupport that plain and perſpicuous method of reaſoning, 
that is the proper teſt of religious and moral truth, had 
recourſe to ſtratagem, when evidence failed, and involved 
both their arguments and their opinions in the dark and 
intricate mazes of the ſcholaſtic philoſophy; and it was 


this that engaged the proteſtant doctors to change their 


weapons, and. to employ methods of defence unworthy of 
the glorious cauſe in which they had embarked. 

The fpirit of zeal that animated the Lutheran divines 
was, generally ſpeaking, very far from being tempered by 
a ſpirit of charity. If we except MELANCTHON, in 
whom a predominant mildneſs and ſweetneſs of natural 
temper triumphed over the contagious ferocity of the times, 


all the diſputants of this century diſcovered too much 


bitterneſs and animoſity in their tranſactions and in their 


writings. LUTHER himſelf appears at the head of this 


ſanguine tribe, whom he far ſurpaſſed in invectives and ' 
abuſe, treating his adverſaries with the moſt brutal aſperity, 
and ſparing neither rank nor condition, however elevated 


* reſpectable they might be, It muſt indeed be confeſſed, 


that, 
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that the criminal nature of this aſperity and vehemence 
will be much alleviated, when they are conſidered in one 
point of view with the genius of theſe barbarous times, 
and the odious cruelty and injuſtice of the virulent ene- 


mies, whom the oppreſſed reformers were called to 


Three peri- 


dds muſt be 


diſtinguiſhed 


inthe hiſtory 


of the Lu- 
tberan 


church. 


encounter. When the impartial inquirer conſiders the 
abominable calumnics that were laviſhed on the authors 
and inſtruments of the reformation; when he reflects upon 
the horrors of fire and ſword employed, by blood - thirſty 
and bigotted tyrants, to extirpate and deſtroy thoſe good 
men whom they wanted arguments to perſuade and con- 
vince; will not his heart burn with a generous indignation? 
and will he not think it in ſome meaſure juſt, that ſuch 
| horrid proceedings ſhould be repreſented in their proper 
colours, and be ſtigmatized by ſuch expreſſions as are 
ſuited to their demerit ? 

XX. In order to form a juſt idea of the internal ſtate 
of the Lutheran church, and of the revolutions and changes 
that have happened in it, with their true ſprings and real 
cauſes, it,is neceſſary to conſider the hiſtory of that church 
under three dictinct periods. The % of theſe extends 
from the commencement of the reformation to the death 
of LUTHER, which happened in the year 1546. The 


ſecond takes in the ſpace of time elapſed between the death 


of LUTHER and that of MELANCTHON, and conſequently 
terminates in the year 1500; while the remainder of the 
century is comprehended in the third period. 


The FIRST PERIOD. 


DvurinG the Fir period, all things were tranſaCted in 
the Lutheran church in a manner conformable to the 
ſentiments, counſels, and orders of LuTHER. This 
eminent reformer, whoſe undaunted reſolution, and amaz- 
ing credit and authority, rendered him equal to the moſt 


_ arduous attempts, eaſily ſuppreſſed the commotions and 


man, tie internal {tate of the Lutheran church was a ſtate 


diſſenſions that aroſe from time to time in the church, and 


did not ſuffer the ſes, that ſeveral had attempted to form 


in its boſom, to gather ſtrength, or to arrive at any conſi- 
derable degree of conſiſtence and maturity. The natural 
conſequence of this was, that, during the life of that great 


oi 
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ed to foment diviſions, or to introduce any eflential 


changes, were eithr ſpeedily reduced to ſilence or obliged 


to retire from the new community. 

XXI. The infancy of this church was troubled by an 
impetuous rabble of wrong-headed Frantics, who intro- 
duced the utmoſt confuſion wherever they had occaſion 
to ſpread their peſtilential errors, and who pretended, that 
they had received a divine inſpiration, authoriſing them to 
erect a new kingdom of CHRIST, in which fin and cor- 
ruption were to have no place. The leaders of this tur- 
bulent and riotous ſe were MuNxzER, SToRcHIUs, 
STUBNER, and others, partly Swiſs, and partly Germans, 
who kindled the flame of diſcord and rebellion in ſeveral 
parts of Europe, and chiefly in Germany, and excited 
among the ignorant multitude tumults and commotions, 
wich, though leſs violent in ſome places than in others, 
were, nevertheleſs, formidable wherever they appeared [a]. 
The hiſtory of this ſeditious band is full of obſcurity and 
confuſion. A regular, full, and accurate account of it 
neither has, nor could well be, committed to writing; 
ſince, on the one hand, the opinions and actions of theſe 
Fanatics were a motly chaos of inconſiſtencies and con- 
tradictions, and, on the other, the age, in which they lived, 
produced few writers who had either the leiſure or the 
capacity to obſerve with diligence, or to relate with ac- 
curacy, commotions and tumults of this extraordinary 
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Debates be- 
tween Lu- 
ther and the 
Fanatics that 
troubled the 
church du- 
ring the firſt 
period, 


kind. It is however certain, that, from the moſt profligate 


and abandoned part of this enthuſiaſtical multitude, thoſe 
ſeditious armies were formed, which kindled in Germany 
the War of the Peaſants, and afterwards ſeized upon the 


city of Munſter, involving the whole province of /7:/?phalia 


in the moſt dreadful calamities. It is alſo weil known, 
that the better part of this motly tribe, terrified by the 


unhappy and deſerved fate of their unworthy aſſociates, 


whom they ſaw extirpated and maſſacred with the moſt 


unrelenting ſeverity, ſaved themſelves from the ruin of 


their ſect, and, at length, embraced the communion of 


[4] Jo. BaPTISTA OTTIUs, in his Annales Anabaptiſt. p. 8. as 
collected a conſiderable number of facts relating to theſe Rasten 
commotions, which are allo mentioned by all the writers of tke Hiſtory 
of the Reformation, 
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thoſe, who are called Mennonites [e]. The zeal, vigilance, 
and reſolution of LUTHER happily prevented the diviſions, 
which the odious diſciples of MuNnzZER atttempted to 
excite in the church he had founded, and preſerved the 
giddy and credulous multitude from their ſeductions. And 
it may be ſafely affirmed, that, had it not been for the 


vigour and fortitude of this active and undaunted reformer, 


the Lutheran church would, in its infancy, have fallen a 


Caroloſtadt, 


miſerable prey to the enthuſiaſtic fury of theſe deteſtable 
fanatics [/]. : | 

XXII. Fanatics and enthuſiaſts of the kind now deſ- 
cribed, while they met with the warmeſt oppoſition from 
LUTHER, found, on the contrary, in CAROLOSTADT, his 
colleague, ſuch a credulous attention to their ſeductions as 


naturally flattered them with the hopes of his patronage 


and favour. This divine, who was a native of Franconia, 
was neither deftitute of learning nor merit; but impru- 
dence and precipitation were the diftinguiſhing lines of his 
warm and violent character. Of theſe he gave the moſt 
evident marks, in the year 1522, when, during the abſence 
of LUTHER, he excited no ſmall tumult at Yittemberg, by 
ordering the images to be taken out of the churches, and 
other enterprizes of a raſh and dangerous nature [g]. 


e] The tumults of the anabaptiſts in Germany, and the junc- 
tion of the better part of them with MENNON, have already been 
mentioned in a curſory manner, Sect. I. chap. ii. & xx1, For an 
ample account of the origin, doctrine, and progreſs of the Mennonites, 
ſee the third chapter of the ſecond part of this third ſection. Cent. xvi. 

l/] The danger, that threatened the Lutheran church in theſe 
tumults of the German anabaptiſts, was ſo much the greater on ac- 


count of the inclination, which MUNzZER and STORCK diſcovered, 


at firft, for the ſentiments of LUTHER, and the favourable diſpoſition, 
which CAROLOSTADT ſeemed, for ſome time, to entertain with re- 
ſpe& to theſe fanatics. 

dl] The reader may perhaps imagine, from Dr. MosHEim's 


account of this matter, that CAROLOSTADT introduced theſe changes 
merely by his own authority; but this was far from being the caſe ; 


the ſuppreſſion of private maſſes, the removal of images out of the 
churches, the abolition of the law which impoſed celibacy upon the 
clergy, which are the changes hinted at by our hiſtorian as raſh and 
perilous, were effected by CAROLOSTADT in conjunction with 
BUGENHAGIUS, MELANCTHON, JONas, AMSDORFF,and others, 
and were confirmed by the authority of the elector of Saxony. So that 
there is ſome reaſon to apprehend that one of the principal cauſes of 
LUTHER's diſpleaſure at theſe changes, was their being introduced 


in his abſence ; unleſs we ſuppoſe that he had not fo tar got rid of the 


This 
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This tumult was appeaſed by the ſudden return of CEN T. 


LUTHER, whoſe preſence and exhortations calmed the 
troubled ſpirits of the people; and here muſt we look for 
the origin of the rupture between him and CAROLOSTADT. 
For the latter immediately retired from WMittemberg to 
Orlamund, where he not only oppoſed the ſentiments of 
LUTHER concerning the Euchariſt [Y], but alſo diſcovered, 
in ſeveral inſtances, a fanatical turn of mind [7]. He was 
therefore commanded to leave the electorate of Saxony, 
which he did accordingly, and repaired to Sw:tzerland, 
where he propagated his doctrines, and taught with 


ſucceſs, firſt at Zurich, and afterwards at Baſil, retaining 


ſill, however, as long as he lived, a favourable diſpoſition 
towards the ſect of the anabaptiſts, and, in general, to all 
enthuſiaſtic teachers, who pretended to a divine inſpira- 


fetters of ſuperſtition, as to be ſenſible of the abſurdity and of the 
pernicious conſequenſes of the uſe of images, &c. As to the 
abolition of the law that impoſed celibacy on the clergy, it is well 
known, that it was the object of his warmeſt approbation. This 
appears from the following expreſſions in his letter to AMSDORFF : 


CAROLOSTADII zuptiæ mire placent : novi puellam : confortet eum 
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Dominus in bonum exemplum inhibende et minuendæ Papiſticæ Iibidinis. 


He confirmed ſoon afterwards this approbation by his own example. 
IF [h] This difference of opinion between CAROLOSTADT and 
LUTHER concerning the euchariſt, was the true cauſe of the violent 
rupture between thoſe two eminent men, and it was very little to the 
honour of the latter. For however the explication, which the former 
ave of the words of the inſtitution of the Lord's ſupper, may appear 
Freed, yet the ſentiments he entertained of that ordinance as a 


commemoration of CHRIST's death, and not as a celebration of his 


bodily preſence, in conſequence of a conſubtantiation with the bread 


which is loaded with ſome of the moſt palpable abſurdities of franſub- 
Hantiation. And if it be ſuppoſed that CaxoL0OsSTADT ſtrained the 
rule of interpretation too far, when he alledged, that CHRIST 
pronounced the pronoun 7, (in the words This is my body) pointing 
to his body, and not to the bread, what ſhall we think of LUTHER's 
explaining the nonſenſical doctrine of conjubſtantiation by the 
ſimilitude of a red-hot iron, in which two elements are united, as the 
body of CHRIST 1s with the bread in the cuchariſt ? But of this more 
in its proper place. | 
li] This cenſure is with too much truth applicable to 
CAROLOSTADT.— Though he did not adopt the impious and 
abominable doctrines of MUNZER and his band (as Dr. Mos HEIM 
permits the uninſtruced reader to imagine by mentioning, in general, 
his being a friend to theſe fanatics) yet he certainly was chargeable 
with ſome extravagancies, that were obſervable in the tencts of that 


_ wrongheaded tribe. He was for aboliflung the civil lago, with the 


tion. 


and wine, are infinitely more rational than the doctrine of LUTHER, 
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C EN x. tion [AJ]. Thus then did LUTHER, in a ſhort ſpace of 
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Schwenck- 
teldt. 


time, lay this new. ſtorm that the precipitation of 
CAROLOSTADT had raiſed in the church. 

XXIII. The reforming ſpirit of CaRoLosTADT, with 
reſpet to the doctrine of CHRITST's preſence in the 
euchariſt, was not extinguiſhed, by his exile, in the 
Lutheran church, It was "Tevived, on the contrary, by a 
man of much the ſame turn of mind, a Sileſian knight, 
and counſellor to the duke of Lienits, whoſe name was 
GASPAR SCHWENCKFELDT. This nobleman, ſeconded 


by VALENTINE CRAUTWALD, a man of eminent learning, 


municipal laws and conſtitutions of the German « empire, and propoſed 
fubſtituting the law of MosEs in their place. He diſtinguiſhed 


_ himſelf by railing at the academies, declaiming againſt human 


learning, and other follies. 


Great <vits to madneſs nearly are allied. 


See Val. ERN. LOSCHERI Hiſtoria motuum inter Lutheraxos et 
Reformat. part I. cap. 1.—DaN. GERDEs, Vita Carolgſtadii, in 
Mijcell. Groningenſ. novis, tom. i. 

[e This affirmation of Dr. Mos HEIM wants much to be 
modified: In the original it ſtands thus, Dum wixit vero anabap- 
tifiarum, et hominum "diving 1a jatantium partibus amicum ſeſe 
oftendit, i. e. as long as he lived, he ſhewed himſelf a friend to the 
anabaptiſts, and other enthuſiaſts, who pretended to divine inſpiration. 
But how could our hiſtorian aſſert this without reſtriction, ſince it is 
well known that CAROLOSTADT, after his baniſhment from Saxony, 
compoſed a treatiſe againſt enthuſiaſm, in general, and againit the 
extravagant tenets and the violent proceedings of the anabaptiſts in 
particular. Nay more; this treatiſe was addreſſed to LUTHER, who 
was fo affected by it, that, repenting of the unwor thy treatment he 
had given to CAROLOSTADT, he pleaded his cauſe, and obtained 
from the elector 2 permiſſion for him to return into Saxony. See 


 Gernts, Vita Caroloſtadii, in Miſcell. Groningenſ. After this 


reconciliation with LUTHER, he compoſed a treatiſe, on the euchariſt, 
which breaths the molt amiable ſpirit of moderation and humility 
and, having peruſed the writings of ZUINGLE, where he ſaw his 
own ſentiments on that ſubject maintained with the greateſt perſpicuity 
and turce of evidence, he repaired, a ſecond time, to Zurich, and 
from thence to Bajil, where he was admitted to the offices of paſtor 

and profs ler of divinity, and where, after having lived in the 
exemp! ay and conſtant practice of every Chriſtian virtue, he died, 
amidit the warmeſt effulions"of piety and reſignation, on the 25th of 
December, 1541. All this is teſtified ſoiemnly in a letter of the 
learned and pious GRYNAÆ Us of Eg to Piris cus, chaplain to the 
eicctor Palatine, and fhews how littie credit ought to be given to the 
aſſertions of the ignorant MORERI, or to the inſinuations of the 
iniidivus BOSSUET, 


who 
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who lived at the court of the prince now mentioned, took CENT, 


notice of many things, which he looked upon as erroneous 

and defective, in the opinions and rites eſtabliſned b 
LUTHER ; and, had not the latter been extremely vigilant 
as well as vigorouſly ſupported by his friends and adherents, 
would have undoubtedly brought about a conſiderable ſchiſm 
in the church. Every circumſtance in SCHWENCKFELDT'S 
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conduct and appearance was adapted to give him credit and | 


influence, His morals were pure, and his life, in all 
reſpects, exemplary, His exhortations in favour of true 
and ſolid piety were warm and perſuaſive, and his princi- 
pal zeal was employed in promoting it among the people. 
By this means he gained the eſteem and friendſhip of many 
learned and pious men both in the Lutheran and Helvetic 


churches, who favoured his ſentiments, and undertook to 


defend him againſt all his adverſaries [/], Notwithſtand- 
ing all this, he was baniſied by his ſovereign both from 
the court and from his country, in the year 1528, only 
becauſe ZUINGLE had approved of his opinions concerning 
the euchariſt, and declared that they did not differ eſſen- 
tially from his own. From that time the perſecuted knight 
wandered from place to place, under various turns "of 
fortune, until death put an end to his trials in the year 
1561 [n]. He had founded a ſmall congregation in 
Sileſia, which were perſecuted and ejected in our times by 
the popiſh poſſeſſors of that country; but have been re- 
ſtored to their former habitations and privileges, civil and 


religious, ſince the your 1742, by the preſent king of 


Pruſſia [u]. 

XXIV. Tbe 8 intentions of SCHWENCKFFELDT, 
and his zeal for the advancement of true piety, deſerve, no 
doubt, the higheſt commendation ; but the fame thing 


[I] See Jo. Coxx. FUESLINI Cexturia I. Epiſtolar. a Reforma 
toribus Helweticis Scriptar. 169. 175. 225. Muſeum Helvetic. tom. iv. 
. 445. 

. _ Jo. WIGANDI Schwenchfeldianſmus, L/. 1586, in 4to.— 
ConR. SCHLUSSELBURGI Catalogi Hereticor. lib. x. publithcd at 
Francfort in the year 1599, in 8v0.—T he moit accurate accounts of 
this nobleman have been given by CHR. AUG. SALIG, in his Hiftcr, 
Auguſt. Conjeffionts, tom. iii. lib. xi. p. 951. and by GQDEF, ARNOLD. 
in a German work, entitled, Kirchenund Ketzer Hiſtoric, p. 720. both 
which authors have pleaded the cauſe of ScHWEN CK EDT: 

[2] See an account of SCHWENCKFELDT's Confe//207 97 ' Faith, 


in Jo. CuR, K.OCHER] Biblictheca Theologiæ Symboiice, p. 487. 
| Cannot 


Tae doc- 
trine of Sch- 
wenckfeldt. 
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© E N f. Cannot be ſaid of his prudence and judgment. The good 

XVI. man had a natural propenſity towards fanaticiſm, and 

wag "nl. fondly imagined that he had received a divine commiſſion 

AN II. 

co propagate his opinions. He differed from LUTHER 

and the other friends of the reformation in three points, 

which it is proper to ſelect from others of leſs conſequence: 

The fir/? of theſe points related to the doctrine concerning 

the euchariſt. SCHWENCKFELDT inverted the following 

words of CHRIST: This 7s my body, and inſiſted on their 

being thus underſtood : “ My body is THis, i. e. ſuch as 

ce this bread, which is broken and conſumed : a true and 

& real food, which nouriſheth, ſatisfieth, and delighteth the 

* ſoul. My blood is THis, that is, ſuch in its effects as the 

« wine, which ſtrengthens and refreſheth the heart.” The 

poor man imagined that this wonderful doctrine had been 

revealed to him from heaven, which circumſtance alone is 

a a ſufficient demonſtration of his folly. 

The /econd point in which he differed from LUTHER; 

was in his hypotheſis, relating to the efficacy of the divine 

word. He denied, for example, that the externa! word, 

which is committed to writing in the Holy Scriptures; 

was endowed with the power of healing, illuminating, and 

renewing the mind; and he aſcribed this power to the 

internal word, which; according tg his notion, was CHRIST 

himſelf, His diſcourſes, however, concerning this internal 

word were, as uſually happens to perſons of his turn, ſo 

full of confuſion, obſcurity, and contradiction, that it was 

difficult to find out what his doctrine really was, and 
whether or not it reſembled that of the Myſticks and 

Quakers, or was borrowed from a different ſource. | 

His doctrine concerning the human nature of CHRIST 

formed the hird ſubject of debate between him and the 

Lutherans. He would not allow CHRIST's human nature, 

in its exalted ſtate, to be called a creature, or a created 

ſubſtance, as ſuch denomination appeared to him infinitely 

below its majeſtic dignity, united as it is, in that glorious 

ſtate, with the divine eflence, This notion of SCHWEN= 

CKFELDT bears a remarkable affinity to the doctrine of 

EuTyCHEs, which, however, he profeſſed to reject ; and, 

in his turn, accuſed thoſe of Neſtorianiſm, who gave the 

denomination of a creature to the human nature of 

CHRIST, 
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looſeſt and moſt diſſolute doctrine in point of morals, and 
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XXV. An intemperate zeal, by ſtraining too far certain C EN T. 
truths, turns them into falſehood, or, at leaſt, often renders XVI. 

FS SE 7. III. 
them the occaſion of the moſt pernicious abuſes. A p II. 
ſtriking inſtance of this happened during the miniſtry ft 
LUTHER. For, while he was inſiſting upon the neceſſity The Anti- 


of imprinting deeply in the minds of the people that omians. 


doctrine of the goſpel, which repreſents CHRIST's merits 


as the ſource of man's ſalvation, and while he was eagerly 
employed in cenſuring and refuting the popiſh doctors, 
who mixed the lau and goſpel together, and repreſented 
eternal happineſs as the fruit of legal obedience, a fanatic 
aroſe, who abuſed his doctrine by over-ſtraining it, and 


thus opened a field for the moſt dangerous. errors. This 
new teacher was JoRN AGRICOLA, a native of A:/leben, 


and an eminent doctor of the Lutheran church, though 
chargeable with vanity, preſumption, and artifice. He firſt 
began to make a noiſe in the year 1538, when from the 
doctrine of LUTHER, now mentioned, he took occaſion 
to declaim againſt the lau, maintaining that it was neither 
fit to be propoſed to the people as a rule of manners, nor to 
be uſed in the church as a means of inſtruction ; and that 
the goſpel alone was to be inculcated and explained both in 
the churches and in the ſchools of learning. The fol- 
lowers of AGRICOLA were called Antinomians, i. e. enemies 
of the law. But the fortitude, vigilance, and credit of 
LuTHER ſuppreſſed this ſect in its very infancy ; and 
AGRICOLA, intimidated by the oppoſition of ſuch a 
reſpectable adverſary, acknowledged and renounced his 
pernicious ſyſtem. But this recantation does not ſeem to 
have been fincere; ſince it is ſaid, that, when his fears 


were diſpelled by the death of LuTHER, he returned to 


his errors, and gained proſelytes to his extravagant 
doctrine oJ. | 


XXVI. The tenets of the Antinomians, if their adver- Th. goc- 


faries are to be believed, were of the moſt noxious nature trine of 


: Agricola 
and tendency ; for they are ſuppoſed to have taught the Sho SR HY 


to have maintained, that it was allowable to follow the 


[0] See CAS PAR. SAGITTARIUS Introduf. ad Hiſtor. Eccleſiaſt. 
tom. i. p. 838,—BAYLE Dictionaire, tom. ii. at the article ISLEBIUS, 
—CONR, SCHLUSSELBURGILI Catalog, Hæret. lib. iv. -G. AR NOL p. 
Kirchen und Ketzer Hiſtorie, p. 813. 
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impulſe of every paſſion, and to tranſgreſs, without. reluo- 
| tance, the divine law, provided the tranſgreſſor laid hold 
on CHRIST, and embraced his merits by a lively faith, 
Such, at leaſt, is the repreſentation that is, generally, given 
of their dofrine ; but it ouzht not to be received with 
too much credulity. For whoever looks into this matter, 
with attention and impartiality, will bon be perſuaded, 
that ſuch an abſurd and impious doctrine is unjuſtly Jaid 
to the charge of AGRICOLA, and that the principal fault of 
this preſumptuous man lay in ſome harſh and inaccurate 
expreſſions, that were ſuſceptible of dangerous and per- 
nicious interpretations. By the term /aw he underſtood 
the Ten Commandments, promulgated under me Mofaic 
diſpenſation ; and he conſidered this law as enacted for the 
Jews, and not for Chriſtians. He explained, at the ſame 
time, the term Cel (which he conſidered as ſubſtituted in 
the place of the law) in its true and extenſive ſenſe, as 
comprehending, not only the doctrine of the merits of 
CHnr1ey, rendered ſalutary by faith, but. alſo the ſublime 
precepts of holmeſs and virtue, delivered by the divine 
Saviour as rules of obedience. If, therefore, we tollow 
tne intention of AGRICOLA, without interpreting, in a 
rigotrous manner, the uncouth phraſes and improper 
expreſſions he ſo frequently and ſo injudiciouſly employed, 
his doctrine will plainly amount to this: “ That the Ten 
«K Commandments, publithed during the miniſtry of Mosks, 
were chiefly deſigned for the Tews, and on that account 
might be lawtul:y neglected and laid aſide by Chriitians : 
and that it was ſufficient to explain with perſpicuity, 
and to enforce with zeal, what CHRIST and his apoſtles 
had taught in the New T cltament, both with reſpect ta 
the means of grace and talvation, and the obligations 
of repentance and virtue.“ The greateſt part of the 
doctors of this century are chargeable with a want of 
precifion and conſiſtency in expreſhng their ſentiments 3 
hence their real ſentiments have been miſunderſtood, and 


opinions have been imputed to them which they never 
entertained. 
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CAP. I. The His TORY of the Lutheran CHURCH. 


The SECOND PERIOD. 


XXVII. AFTER the death of LuTHER, which hap- 
pened in the year 1546, PHILIT MELANCTHON was 
placed at the head of the Lutheran doctors. The merit, 
genius, and talents of this new chjef were, undoubtedly, 

reat and illuſtrious; though it muſt, at the ſame time, 
= be confeſſed, that he was inferior to LUTHER in many 
S reſpects [y], and more eſpecially in courage, ſteadfaſtneſs, 
and perſonal authority, His natural temper was ſoft and 
flexible; his love of peace, almoſt exceſſive; and his ap- 
prehenſions of the diſpleaſure and reſentment of men in 
power were ſuch as betrayed a puſillanimous ſpirit. He 
was ambitious of the eſteem and friendſhip of all with 
whom he had any intercourſe, and was abſolutely inca- 
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pable of employing the force of threatnings, or the 
f reſtraints of fear, to ſuppreſs the efforts of religious faction, 
: to keep within due bounds the irregular love of novelt 
: and change, and to ſecure to the church the obedience of 
its members. It is alſo to be obſerved, that MeL ancTHoxN's 
N ſentiments, on ſome points of no inconſiderable moment, 
1 were entirely different from thoſe of LUTHER and it ma 
. not be improper to point out the principal ſubjects on 
0 which they adopted different ways of thinking. 
N In the fir/? place, MELANcTHON was of opinion, that, 
* for the ſake of peace and concord, many things might be 
1 connived at and tolerated in the church of Rome, which 
5 LUTHER confidered as abſolutely inſupportable. The 
4 former carried ſo far the ſpirit of toleration and indulgence, 
8 as to diſcover no reluctance againſt retaining the antient 
5 form of eccleſiaſtical government, and ſubmitting to the 
85 dominion of the Roman pontif, on certain conditions, and 
of in ſuch a-manner, as might be without prejudice to the 
SY obligation and authority of all thoſe truths, that are clearly 
We: revealed in the Holy Scriptures, 
ot p] It would certainly be very difficult to point out the any 
reſpedts in which Dr. Mos HEIu affirms that LUTHER was ſuperior 
to MELANCTHON. For if the ſingle article of courage and firmneſs 
The of mind be excepted, I know no other reſpe& in which MELANC- 


THON 1s not ſuperior, or at leaſt equal, to LUTHER. He was 


certainly his equal in piety and virtue, and much his ſuperior in 
learning, judgement, meeknels, and humanity. 
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A fecond occaſion of a diverſity of ſentiments between 
theſe two great men was furniſhed by the tenets which 


Pax TIL. LUTHER maintained in oppoſition to the doctrines of the 


—— — 


9 


— church of Rome. Such were his ideas concerning faith, as 


the only cauſe of ſalvation, concerning the neceſſity of good 
works to our final happineſs, and man's natural incapacity 
of promoting his own converſion, In avoiding the 
corrupt notions which were embraced by the Roman- 
catholic doctors on theſe important points of theology, 
LUTHER ſeemed, in the judgment of MEL ancTHon, to 
Jean too much towards the oppoſite extreme [J. Hence 
the latter inclined to think, that the ſentiments and 
exprefſions of his colleague required to be ſomewhat 
mitigated, left they ſhould give a handle to dangerous 
abuſes, and be perverted to the propagation of pernicious 
errors. | 

It may be obſerved, th:rdly, that though MEL ancTHoN 
adopted the ſentiments of LUTHER 1n relation to the 


_ euchariſt [7], yet he did not conſider their controverſy with 


o] It is certain, that LUTHER carried the doctrine of 
Juſtification by Faith to ſuch an exceſſive length, as ſeemed, though 
perhaps contrary to his intention, to derogate not only from the ne- 


ceſſity of good works, but even from their obligation and importance, 


He would not allow them to be conſidered either as the conditions or 
means of ſalvation, nor even as a preparation for receiving it. 
lr] It is ſomewhat ſurprizing to hear Dr. Mos HEIM affirming 
that MELANCTHON adopted the ſentiments of LUTHER in relation to 
the euchariſt, when the contrary is well known. It 1s true, in the 
writings of MELANCTHON, which were publiſhed before the year 
1529, or 15309, there are paſſages, which ſhew that he had not, as yet, 
thoroughly examined the controverſy relating to the nature of CHRIST'S 
preſence in the euchariſt. It is alſo true, that during the diſputes 
carried on between WESTPHAL and CALVIN, after the death of 
LUTHER, concerning the real preſence, he did not declare himſelf in 
an open manner for either fide (which, however, is a preſumptive 
proof of his leaning to that of CALVIN) but expreſſed his forrow at 
theſe diviſions, and the ſpirit of animoſity by which they were 
inſlamed. But, whoever will be at the pains to read the letters of 
MELAaNCTHON to CALVIN upon this ſubject, or thoſe extracts of 
them that are collected by HOSPINIAN, in the ſecond volume of his 
Hijioria Sacramentaria, p. 428. will be perſuaded, that he looked 
uzon the doctrine of Conſub/tantiation not only as erroneous, but 
even as idolatrous; and that nothing but the fear of inflaming the 
preſent diviſions, and of not being ſeconded, prevented him from 
declaring his ſentiments openly, See allo D:&#:onare de BAYLE, art. 
MELANCTHON, note L. | 


1 the 


eritical ſubject to their ſerious examination. Upon this 
coccaſion MELAancTHoN, complying with the ſuggeſtions 
of that lenity and moderation that were the great and 
| leading principles in the whole courſe of his conduct and 
| actions, declared it as his opinion, that, in matters of an 
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the divines of Switzerland on that ſubject, as a matter of E Nx. 


ſufficient moment to occaſion a breach of church-commu- 
nion and fraternal concord between the contending parties. 
He thought that this happy concord might be eaſily 
preſerved, by expreſſing the doctrine of the euchariſt, and 
CHRIST's preſence in that ordinance, in general and 
ambiguous terms, which the two churches might explain 
according to their reſpective ſyſtems. 

Such were the ſentiments of MELANCTHON, which, 
though he did not entirely conceal during the life of 


XVI. 
SxcT; III. 
E II. 


—_— - \ 


LUTHER, he delivered, nevertheieſs, with great circum- 


ſpection and modeſty, yielding always to the authority of 


his colleague, for whom he had a fincere friendſhip, and 
of whom alſo he ſtood in awe. But no ſooner were the 
eyes of LUTHER cloſed, than he inculcated with the 
oreateſt plainneſs and freedom, what he had before only 


hinted at with timorouſneſs and caution. The eminent 


rank MELANCTHON held among the Lutheran doctars 


rendered this bold manner of proceeding extremely 
diſagreeable to many. His doctrine accordingly was 
cenſured and oppoſed ; and thus the church was deprived 
of the tranquillity it had enjoyed under LUTHER, and 


| exhibited an unhappy ſcene of animoſity, contention, and 


diſcord, | : 
XXVIII. The riſe of theſe unhappy diviſions muſt be 


dated from the year 1548, when CHARLES V attempted 


to impoſe upon the Germans the famous edict, called the 
Interim. MAvuRIice, the new elector of Saxny, defirous 
to know how far ſuch an edict ought to be reſpected in his 


| Cominions, aſſembled the doctors of Mittemberg and Leipſic 


in the laſt mentioned city, and propoſed this nice and 


indifferent nature, compliance was due to the imperial 


| edicts [s]. But in the claſs. of matters indifferent, this 


[s] The piece, in which MELANCTHON and his aſſociates deli- 
vered their ſentiments relating to things z2diferent, . is commonly 


| called, in the German language, Das Leipziger Interim, and was 


republiſhed at Leipſick in 1721, by BIEKIVS, in a work, entituled, 
Das dreyfache Interim. ” 
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De His TORY of the Lutheran CHURCH. 


EN x. great man and his aſſociates placed many things which 
had appeared of the higheſt importance to LUTHER, and 


could not, of conſequence, be conſidered as indifferent by 
his true diſciples [z]. For he regarded as ſuch, the doctrine 
of juſtification by faith alone; the neceſſity of good works to 
eternal ſalvation z the number of the ſacraments; the 


juriſdiftion claimed by the pope and the biſhops ;, extreme 


unction; the obſervation of certain religious feſtivals and 
ſeveral ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies, Hence aroſe 
that violent ſcene of contention and diſcord, that was 
commonly called the Adiaphoriſtic [u] controverſy, which 
divided the church during many years, and proved highly 
detrimental to the progreſs of the reformation. The de- 
fenders of the primitive doctrines of Lutheraniſm, with 


FLacivs at their head, attacked with incredible bitterneſs 


and fury the doctors of Wittemberg and Leipſic, and par- 
ticularly MELANCTHORN, by whoſe counſel and influence 
every thing relating to the Interim had been conducted, 
and accuſed them of apoſtacy from the true religion. 
MELANCTHON, on the other hand, ſeconded by the zeal 


of his triends and diſciples, juſtified his conduct with the 


utmoſt ſpirit and vigour ſw]. In this unlucky debate the 
two following queſtions were principally diſcuſſed: Firſt, 
whether the matters that ſeemed indifferent to MEL ANCTHON 
were ſo in reality? This his adverſaries obſtinately denied 
[x]. Secondly, whether, in things of an indifferent nature, 


lt] If they only are the true diſciples of LUTHER, who 
ſubmit to his judgment and adopt his ſentiments in theological 
matters, many doctors of that communion, and our hiſtorian among 
the reſt, muſt certainly be ſuppoſed to have forfeited that title, as will 
abundantly appear hereafter. Be that as it may, MELANCTHON 
can ſcarcely, :f at all, be juſtified in placing in the claſs of things 
indifferent, the doctrines relating to faith and good works, which are 
the fundamental points of the Chriſtian religion, and, if I may uſe 
ſuch an expreſſion, the very h:nges on which the goſpel turns, 

lu] This controverſy was called Adiaphoriſtick; and ME- 
LANCTHON and his followers Adiaphorifts, from the Greek word 
i Pop, which ſignifies indifferent. 2 | 

[20] SCHLUSSENBURGI Catdlog. Hereticor. lib. xiii. ARNO IL p's 
German work, entitled, Kirchen und Ketzer Hiftorie, lib. xvi. 
cap. XXV1. p. 816.—-SALIG Hiftor. Aug. Conf. vol. i. p. 611.— 
The German work entituled, Unſ/chuldige Nachrichten, . A. 1702, 
p-. 339- 393.— Loc. OSIANDRI Hfitome Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Centur. xvi. 
P- 502. i 

(x] See above, note [7]. 
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and in which the intereſts of religion are not eſſentially con” 
cerned, it be lawful to yield to the enemies of the truth! 
XXIX. This debate concerning things indifferent 
became, as might well have been expected, a fruitful 
ſource of other controverſies, which were equally detri- 
mental to the tranquillity of the church, and to the cauſe 
of the reformation. The firſt to which it gave riſe, was 
the warm diſpute concerning the neceſſity of good works, 
that was carried on with ſuch ſpirit againſt the rigid Lu- 
therans, by GEORGE Major, an eminent teacher of the- 
ology at Mittembefg. MELANCTHON had long been 


of opinion, that the neceſſity of good works in order to the 


attainment of everlaſling ſalvation might be aſſerted and 
taught, as conformable to the truths revealed in the goſpel 
and both he and his colleagues declared this to be their 
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opinion, when they were aſlembled at Leipſic, in the year 


1548, to examine the famous edict already mentioned [y]. 


Ibis declaration was ſeverely cenſured by the rigid diſciples 


of LUTHER, as contrary to the doctrine and ſentiments of 
their chief, and as conformable both to the tenets and 
intereſts of the church of Rome; but it found an able 
defender in MaJjoR, who, in the year 1552, maintained 
the neceſſity of good works againſt the extravagant aſſertions 
of AMSDORF. Hence aroſe a new controverſy between 
the rigid and moderate Lutherans, which was carried on 
with that keenneſs and animolity, that were peculiar to all 
In the 
courſe of this warm debate, AMSDORF was lo far tran- 
ſported and infatuated by his exceſſive zeal for the doc- 
tiine of LUTHER, as to maintain, that goed works wwere an 
impediment to ſalvation; from which imprudent and odious 


expreſſion the flame of controverſy received new fuel, and 


broke forth with redoubled fury. On the other hand, 
Major complained of the malice or ignorance of his 
adverſaries, who explained his ductrine in a manner quite 
different from that in which he intended it ſhould be 
underſtood ; and, at length, he renounced it entirely, that 
he might not appear fond of wrangling, or be looked 


upon as a diſturber of the peace of the church. This ſtep 


did not, however, put an end to the debate, which was 


[3] The Interim, of CHARLES V. 
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ſtill carried on, until it was terminated at laſt by the 
Form of concord [2]. 


XXX. From the ſame ſource that produced the diſpute 
concerning the neceſſity of good works, aroſe the Hnergi- 


ical controverſy. The Synergi/ts [a], whoſe doctrine was 


almoft the ſame with that of the Semi-pelagians, denied 
that God was the only agent in the converſion of ſinful 
man ; and affirmed, that man co-operated with divine grace 


in the accompliſhment of this ſalutary purpoſe. Here alſo 


MELANCTHON renounced the doctrine of LUTHER; at 
leaſt, the terms he employs, in expreſſing his ſentiments 
concerning this intricate ſubject, are ſuch as LUTHER 
would have rejected with horror; for in the conference at 
Leipſic, already mentioned, the former of theſe great men 
did not ſeruple to affirm, that Cod drew to himſelf and con- 
verted adult perſons in ſuch a manner, that the powerful 
impreſſion of his grace was accompanied with a certain cor- 
reſpondent action of their will, The friends and diſciples 
of MELANCTHON adopted this manner of ſpeaking, and 
uſed the expreſſions of their maſter to deſcribe the nature 
of the divine agency in man's converſion. But this re- 
preſentation of the matter was far from being agreeable to 
the rigid Lutherans. They looked upon it as ſubverſive 
of the true and genuine doctrine of LUTHER, relating to 
the abſolute ſervitude of the human will [5], and the total 
inability of man to do any good action, or to bear any part 
in his own converſion; and hence they oppoſed the 
Synergi/?s, or Semi-pelagians with the utmoſt animoſity and 
bitterneſs. The principal champions m this theological 


[Z] SCHLUSSENBURG, lib; vii. Catal. Hereticor.—ARNOLDI 
Hift. Eccleſiæ, lib. xvi. cap. XXVil. p. $22.—]Jo0. Mus #1 Prælection. 


in Form. Concord. p. 181.—ARN. GREVII Memoria Jon. WEST L 


PHALI, p. 166. 

a] As this controverſy turned upon the co-operation of the 
human will with the divine grace, the perſons, who maintained this 
joint-agency, were called Synergifts, from a Greek word (eifrei „ 
which ſignifies co-operation. 

IF [b] The doctrines of abſolute predęſtination, irrefiſtible grace, 
and human impotence, were never carried to a more exceſſive length, 
nor maintained with a more virulent obſtinacy, by any diving, than 


they were by LUTHER. But in tele times he has very few followers 


in this reſpect, even among thoſe that bear his name. But of this 
more hereafter, 


conflict 


— 
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conflict were STRIGELIUS, who defended the ſentiments C E N r. 
of MELANCTHON with fingular dexterity and perſpicuity, . XVI. 

Ms. 1 T. III. 
and FLACIUs, who maintained the ancient doctrine of PA III. 
LUTHER : of theſe doctors, as alſo of the ſubject of their — 1 
debate, a farther account will be given preſently [e]. 

XXXI. During theſe diſſenſions, a new academy was Flacius, by 
founded at Jena by the dukes of Saxe-Ilſeimar, the ſons of his intem- 
the famous JohN FREDERICK, whoſe unſucceſsful wars Perate zeal, 

excites many 

with the emperor CHARLES V. had involved him in ſo givigons in 

many calamities, and deprived him of his electoral domi- the church. 
nions. The noble founders of this academy, having 
deſigned it for the bulwark of the proteſtant religion, as it 
was taught and inculcated by LUTHER, were particularly 

careful in chooſing ſuch profeſſors and divines as were re- 
| markable for their attachment to the genuine doctrine of 

| | that great reformer, and their averſion to the ſentiments 
| of thoſe moderate Lutherans, who had attempted, by 
certain modifications and corrections, to render it leſs 
harſh and diſguſting. And as none of the Lutheran 
doctors were ſo eminent, on account of their uncharitable 
and intemperate zeal for this ancient doctrine, as Mar- 
THEW FLACIUS, the virulent enemy of MELANCcTHoN, 
and all the Ehilippiſis, he was appointed, in the year 1557, 
profeſſor of divinity at Jena. The conſequences of this 
| nomination were, indeed, deplorable. For this turbulent 
| and impetuous man, whom nature had formed with an 
_ uncommon propenſity to foment diviſions and propagate 
diſcord, did not only revive all the the ancient controver- 
fies that had diſtracted the church, but alſo excited new 
debates; and ſowed, with ſuch avidity and ſucceſs, the 

ſeeds of contention between the divines of Meimar and 
thoſe of the electorate of Saxony, that a fatal ſchiſm in the 

Lutheran church was apprehended by many of its wiſeſt 
| members [4]. And, indeed, this ſchiſm would have been 
4 inevitable, if the machinations and intrigues of FLAcius 


3631 / 9 3 


95 | [c] See SCHLUSSENBURG. Catalog. Hereticor, lib. v.—G. 
| ARNOLD. Hiftor. Eccleſ. lib. xvi. cap. xxvili. p. 826,—BAYLE 
Dictionaire, at the article SYNERGISTES.—SALIG. Hiftor. Auguſt. 
, Confefſ. vol. iii. p. 474. 587. 880,.—MUSA1 Preled. in Formulam 
Concordiæ, p. 88. 

[4] See the famous letter of Aug us Tus, elettor of Saxony, 
concerning FLACIUS and his malignant attempts, which 1s publiſhed 
by ARN, GREVIUS, in his Memoria Job. 1 140 p. 393. 
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between 


Flacius and 


Strigellus. 


The His Tor Ye the Lutheran CHuR H. 


had produced the deſired effect. For in the year 15 5%, he 
perſuaded the dukes of Saxe-Meimar to order a refutation 
of the errors that had crept into the Lutheran church, 
and particularly of thoſe that were imputed to the follow- 
ers of MELAxcTHoON, to be drawn up with care, to be 

promulgated by authority, and to be placed among the 
other religious edits and articles of faith, that were in 
force in their dominions. But this pernicious deſign of 
dividing the church proved abortive z for the other Luthe- 
ran princes, who acted from the true and genuine principles 
of the reformation diſapproved of this ſeditious book, 

from a juſt apprehenſion of its tendency to increaſe the 
preſent troubles, and to zugment, inſtead of diminiſhing, 
the calamities of the church [e]. 


XXXII. This theological incendiary kindled the flame 


Weimar, and in the univerſity of Jena to which he belonged, 
by venting his fury againſt STRIGEL1Us | f], the friend 
and diſciple of MELANcTHON. This moderate divine 
adopted, in many things, the fentiments of his maſter, and 
maintained, particularly, in his public lectures, that the 
human will, when under the influence of the divine grace 
leading it to repentance, was not totally anactive, but bore 
a certain part in the ſalutary work of its converſion. In 
conſequence of this docttine, he was accuſed by FLacivs, | 
of Synergiſm, at the court of Saxe-/Fermar; and by the 

order of the prince was caſt into priſon, where he was 
treated with ſeverity and rigour. He was at length de- 
livered from this confinement in the year 1562, and allowed 
to reſume his former vocation, in conſequence of a de- 
claration of his real ſentiments, which, as he alledged, had 
been greatly miſrepreſented. This declaration, however, did 
not either decide or terminate the controverſy ; ſince 
STRIGELIUS ſeemed rather to conceal his erroneous ſenti- 
ments [g] under ambiguous expreſſions, than to renounce 


le] SaLIG, Hiſtoria Auguft. Confef. vol. ni. p. 476. 

[ #1] See the writers cited in the preceding notes; and alſo 
BaYLE's Di&tonary, at the article STRIGELIUS. 

lg] The ſentiments of STRIGELIUS were not, I have reaſon 
to believe, very erroneous in the judgment of Dr. Mos HEIu, nor 


are they ſuch in the eſtimation of the grenteſt part of the Lutheran 
doctors's at this day, 


them 


Chriſtian. 


Crap. I. The His TORY of the Lutheran CHURCH. 


them entirely. And indeed he was ſo conſcious of this, 
himſelf, that, to avoid being involved in new calamities 
and perſecutions, he - retired from Jena to Leip/ic, and 


from Leipfic to Heidelberg, where he ſpent the remainder 


of his days; and appeared ſo unſettled in his religious 


opinions, that it is really doubtful whether he is to be 


placed among the followers of LuTHER or CaLvin. 
XXXIII. The iſſue, however, of this controverſy, 
which FLAcius had kindled with ſuch an intemperate 
zeal, proved highly detrimental to his own reputation and 
influence in particular, as well as to the intereſts of the 
Lutheran church in general, For while this vehement 
diſputant was aſſailing his adverſary with an inconſiderate 
ardor, he exaggerated ſo exceſſively the ſentiments, which 
he looked upon as orthodox, as to maintain an opinion of 
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the moſt monſtrous and deteſtable kind; an opinion which 
made him appear, even in the judgment of his warmeſt 
friends, an odious Heretic, and a corrupter of the true 


religion, In the year 1560, a public diſpute was held at 


Meimar, between him and STRIGELIUS, concerning the 


natural powers and faculties of the human mind, and their 


influence in the converſion and conduct of the true 
In this conference the latter ſeemed to attri- 
bute to unaſſiſted nature, too much, and the former, too 
little. The one looked upon the fall of man, as an event 


that extinguiſhed, in the human mind, every virtuous 


tendency, every noble faculty, and left nothing behind it 
but univerſal darkneſs and corruption. The other main- 
tained, that this degradation of the powers of nature was 
by no means univerſal or entire; that the will retained 
{till ſome propenſity. to worthy purſuits, and a certain 
degree of activity that rendered it capable of attainments 
in virtue, STRIGELIUsS, who was well acquainted with 
the wiles of a captious philoſophy, propoſed to defeat his 
adverſary by puzzling him, and addreſſed to him, with that 
view, the following queſtion : J/hether original fin, or the 


corrupt habit which the human ſoul contracted by the fall, is ts 


be placed in the claſs of SUBSTANCES or ACCIDENTS ? 


FLacius anſwered with unparalleled imprudence and 
temerity, that it belonged to the former; and maintained, 


to his dying hour, this moſt extravagant and dangerous 


propoſition, that original ſin is the very ſub/tance of human 


Nane. 
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nature, Nay, ſo invincible was the obſtinacy with which 
he perſevered in this ſtrange doCtrine, that he choſe to re- 
nounce all worldly honours and advantages rather than 
— depart from it. It was cohdemned by the greateſt and 
ſoundeſt part of the Lutheran church, as a doctrine that 
bore no ſmall affinity to that of the Manicheans. But, on 
the other hand, the merit, erudition, and credit of Fl. Acrus 
procured him many reſpectable patrons and able defenders 
among the moſt learned doctors of the church, who em- 


braced his ſentiments, and maintained his cauſe with the 


greateſt ſpirit and zeal, of whom the moſt eminent were 
CYRIAC SPANGENBERG, CHRISTOPHER IRENÆUSs, and 


CALESTINE [Y]. 


XXXIV. It is ſcarcely poſſible to imagine how much 
the Lutheran church ſuffered from this new diſpute in all 
thoſe places where its contagion had reached, and how 
detrimental it was to the progreſs of Lutheraniſm among 
thoſe who fill adhered to the religion of Rome. For the 
flame of diſcord ſpread far and wide; it was communicated 
even to thoſe churches which were erected in popiſh 
countries, and particularly in the Auſtrian territories, 
under the gloomy ſhade of a dubious toleration ; and it fo 
animated the Lutheran paſtors, though ſurrounded on all 
tides by their cruel adverſaries, that they could neither be 
reſtrained by the dictates of .prudence nor by the ienſe of 


danger [i]. Many are of opinion, that an ignorance of 


philoſophical diſtinctions and definitions threw FLacius 
inconſiderately into the extravagant hypotheſis he main- 
tained with ſuch ne, and that his greateſt wy 


[b] SCHLUSSENBURG. Catalog. Hereticor. lib. u.—Töb⸗ ie 
FLacivs, written in German by RITTER, and publiſhed in 8 vo at 
Francfort, im the year 172 5.—SALIG, Hiftor. Aug. Confeſſion. vol. iii. 

. 593.—ARNOLDI Hiftor. Ecclefiaht. lib. xvi. Cap. xxix. p. 829.— 

vs EI Pralect. in Formul. Concordia, p. 29.— JO. GEORGII 
LEUCKFELD1 Hiftoria Spangenbergenſis.—For a particular account 
of the diſpute, that was held publicly at Weimar, ſee the German 
work entitled, Un/chuld. Nachricht. p. 383. 

[Li] See a German work of BERR. RAUPACH, entitled, Zaviefache 


Zugabe zu dem Evangeliſch. Oefterrich, p. 25. 29. 32. 34. 43. 64+ 


The ſame author ſpeaks of the friends of FLACius in Auſtria; and 
particularly of TRENEUs, in his Preſbyterol. Auſtriacæ, p. 69.—For 
an account of CALESTINE, ſee the German work mentioned at the 
end of the preceding note. 
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was no more than a fooliſh attachment to an unuſual term. C E N T. 
But FLacivs ſeems to have fully refuted this plea in his Id44 4 
behalf, by declaring boldly, in ſeveral parts of his writings, ps II. 
that he knew perfectly well the philoſophical ſignification — 
and the whole energy of the word ſubſlance, and was by 
no means ignorant of the conſequences that would be 
drawn from the doctrine he had embraced [&. Be that 
as it may, we cannot but wonder at the ſenſeleſs and 
exceſſive obſtinacy of this turbulent man, who choſe 
rather to ſacrifice his fortune, and diſturb the tranquillity of 
the church, than to abandon a word, which was entirely 
foreign to the ſubject in debate, and renounce an hypo- | 
theſis, that was compoſed of the moſt palpable contra- | 
dictions. | | 
XXXV. The laſt controverſy that we ſhall mention, of Thediſpute: 
thoſe that were occaſioned by the exceſſive lenity of - 129g 
MELANCTHON, was ſet on foot by OsIANDER, in the 
year 1549, and produced much diſcord and animoſity in 
the church, Had its firſt founder been yet alive, his 
influence and authority would have ſuppreſſed in their birth 
theſe wretched diſputes; nor would OsIANDER, who 
deſpiſed the moderation of MELAncTHoN, have dared 
either to publiſh or defend his crude and chimerical 
opinions within the reach of LuTHER. Arrogance and 
ſingularity were the principal lines in OSIANDER's 
character ; he loved to ſtrike out new notions ; but his 
views ſeemed always involved in an intricate obſcurity. 
The diſputes, that aroſe concerning the Interim, induced 
him to retire from Nuremberg, where he had exerciſed the 


3 | paſtoral charge, to Konig/berg, where he was choſen 
| profeſſor of divinity. In this new ſtation he began his 
f | academical functions, by propagating notions concerning 


| the Divine Image, and the nature of Kepentance, very 
different from the doCtrine that LUTHER had taught on 


* ; theſe intereſting ſubjects; and, not contented with this 
t deviation from the common track, he thought proper, in 
4 [4] This will appear evident to ſuch as will be at the pains to 7 
2 | conſult the letters which WESTPHAL wrote to his friend FLAcius, 
7. in order to perſuade him to abſtain from the uſe of the word ſubſtance, 
d with the anſwers of the latter. Theſe Letters and ANSWERS are 
5 { publiſhed by ARNOLD GREVIUS, in his Memoria Jo. WESTPHALI, 


P. 186. 
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CENT. the year 1550, to introduce conſiderable alterations and 
8 rick” corrections into the doCtrine that had been generally 
ECT. III. 
pan II. received in the Lutheran church with reſpect to the means 
of our juſtification before God. When we examine his 
diſcuſſion of this important point, we ſhall find it much 
more eaſy to perceive the opinions he rejected, than to 
underſtand the ſyſtem he had invented or adopted ; for, as 
was but too uſual in this age, he not only expreſſed his 
notions in an obſcure manner, but ſeemed moreover per- 
petually in contradiction with himſelf, His doctrine, 
however, when carefully examined, will appear to amount 
to the following propoſitions : *< Cnalsr, conſidered in 
* his human nature only, could not, by his obedience ta 
<« the divine law, obtain juftification; and pardon for 
« ſinners; neither can we be juſtified before God by 
« embracing and applying to ourſelves through faith the 
e righteouſneſs and obedience of the man CuRlsr. It is 
only through that eternal and tial righteouſneſs, which 
« dwells in CHRIST con/idered as God, and which reſides 
*in his divine nature, that 18 ae to the human, that 
ce mankind can obtain compleat juflification. Man 
< becomes a partaker of this divine righteouſneſs by faith; 
* tince it is in conſequence of this uniting principle that 
„ CHRIST dwells in the heart of man, with his divine 
* righteouſneſs ; now wherever this divine righteouſneſs 
„ dwells, there God can behold no fin, and therefore, 
& when it is preſent with CHRIST in the hearts of the 
regenerate, they are, on its account, conſidered by the 
„ Deity as righteous, although they be ſinners. Moreover, 
* this drvne and juſtifying righteouſneſs of CaRisT excites 
« the faithful to the purtuit of holineſs and to the practice 
« of virtue.” This doctrine was zealouſly oppoſed by the 
moſt eminent doctors of the Lutheran church, and, in a 
more efpecial manner, by MELANnCTHON Sod his col- 
leagues, On the other hand, OsiAN DER and his ſenti- 
ments were ſupported by perſons of conſiderable weight. 
But, upon the geath of this rigid and fanciful divine, the 
flame of controverſy was coo led, and dwindled by degrees 
into nothing [II. 


#1] See SCHLUSSELBURGII Catalogus Wereticer lib. vi. 
ARNOLUI Hiflor, Eccleſ. lib, xvi. cap. xxiv. p. 804. — CHRIST. 


XXXVI. The 
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XXXVI. The doctrine of OsiAx DER, concerning the 
method of being juſtified before God, appeared ſo abſurd 
to Sr AN c AR us, profeſſor of Hebrew at Konig ſberg, that he 
undertook to refute it. But while this turbulent and 
impetuous doctor was exerting all the vehemence of his 
zeal againſt the opinion of his colleague, he was hurried, 
by his violence, into the oppoſite extreme, and fell into an 
hypotheſis, that appeared equally groundleſs, and not leſs 
dangerous in its tendency and conſequences. OSIANDER 
had maintained, that the man CHRIST, in his character of 
moral agent, was obliged to obey, for h:mſelf, the divine 
law, and therefore could not by the imputation of this 
obedience obtain righteouſneſs or juſtification for others. 
From hence he concluded, that the Saviour of the world 


had been empowered, not by his character as man, but by 


his nature as God, to make expiation for our ſins, and 


| reconcile us to the favour of an offended Deity. STAN= 


CARUS, on the other hand, excluded entirely CHRIST's 
divine nature from all concern in the "aaron he made, 
and in the redemption he procured for offending mortals, 
and maintained, that the ſacred office of a mediator between 
God and man belonged to JE sus, conſidered in his human 


nature alone, Having perceived, however, that this doctrine 


expoſed him to the enmity of many divines, and even ren- 
dered him the object of popular reſentment and indignation, 
he retired from Kong /verg into Germany, and from thence 
into Poland, where he excited no {mall commotions (n], 


HARTKNOCH Prevuſ/iſche Kirchen-Hiſtorie, p. 309.,—SALIG, Hiftoria 


Auguſt. Confeſſion. tom. ii. p. 922. The judgment that was formed 
of this controverſy, by the divines of Wittemberg, may be ſeen in the 
German work, entitled, Unſchuldige Nachrichten, p. 141. and that of 


| the doctors of Copenhagen, in der Daniſchen Bibliothec. part vii. 


P- 150. where there is an ample liſt of the writings publiſhed on this 
{ubject.—To form a juſt idea of the infolence and arrogance of 
OSIANDER, thoje who underſtand the German language will do well 
to conſult HisCHIUS, Nuremberg. Interims-Hiſlorie, p. 44. 59. 


| 60. &c. | 


[(n] See a German work of CHR. HARTKNOCH, entitled 
Preudiſcbe Kirken-geſchichte, p. 340.—SCHLUSSELBURGIUI Catalog. 
Heoreticor. lib. ix.—DiTionaire du BAYLE, at the article STAN- 
CARUS.—Before the arrival of STANCARUS at Korg /berg, in the 
year 1548, he had lived for ſome time in Switzerland, where alſo he 
had occalioned religious diſputes; for he adopted ſeveral doctrines of 
LUTHER, particularly that concerning the virtue and efficacy of the 
lacraments, which were rejected by the Swils and Griſons. See the 


and 
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and where alſo he concluded his days in the year 
1574 [1]. ES 

XXVII. All thoſe, who had the cauſe of virtue and 
the advancement of the reformation really at heart, looked 
with an impatient ardour for an end to theſe bitter and 
uncharitable contentions; and their defires of peace and 
concord in the church were ſtill increaſed by their per- 
ceiving the induſtrious aſſiduity with which Rome turned 
theſe unhappy diviſions to the advancement of her in- 
tereſts. But during the life of MeLancTHon, who was 
principally concerned in theſe warm debates, no effectual 
method could be found to bring them to a concluſion. 
The death of this great man, which happened in the year 


1560, changed, indeed, the face of things, and enabled 


thoſe, who were diſpoſed to terminate the preſent conteſts, 
to act with more reſolution, and a ſurer profpe& of ſucceſs, 
than had accompanied their former efforts. Hence it was, 
that, after ſeveral vain attempts, AUGUsSTUs elector of 
Saxony, and JohN WILLIAM, duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
ſummoned the moſt eminent doctors of both the contend- 
ing parties to meet at Altenburg in the year 1 568, and there 


to propoſe in an amicable manner and with a charitable 


ſpirit their reſpective opinions, that thus it might be ſeen 
how far a reconciliation was poſſible, and what was 
the moſt probable method of bringing it about. But the 
intemperate zeal and warmth of the diſputants, with other 
unlucky circumſtances, blaſted the fruits that were expected 


from this conference [o]. Another method of reſtoring 


tranquillity and union among the members of the Lutheran 


Muſzum Helweticum, tom. v. p. 484. 490, 491. For an account of 
the diſtui bances he occaſioned in Poland in 1556, fee BULLINGER, in 
Jo. Cox R. FUESLINI Centuria I. Epiſtolar. a Reformator. Helwetic. 


 ſeriptar. p. 371. 459. 


cerned in the work of Redemption. 


&F [x] The main argument alledged by STANCARUS, in favour 
of his hypotheſis, was this, that, if CHRIST was mediator by his 


divine nature ozly, then it followed evidently, that even conſidered 


as God, he was inferior to the Father; and thus, according to him, 
the doctrine of his adverſary OSIANDER led directly to the Unitarian 
ſyſtem. This difficulty, which was preſented with great ſubtilty, 


engaged many to ſtrike into a middle road, and to maintain that both 


the divine and human natures of CHRIST were immediately con- 


[0] CasP, SAGITTAR1 Introductio ad Hiſt. Ecclefiaſticam, part II. 
Po 1542. ; N | 
church 
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church was therefore propoſed; and this was, that a 
certain number of wiſe and moderate divines ſhould be 
employed in compoſing a Form of doctrine in which all 
the controverſies, that divided the church, ſhould be ter- 
minated and decided; and that this new compilation, as 
ſoon as it was approved of by the Lutheran princes and 
conſiſtories, ſhould be cloathed with eccleſ:aſtical authority, 


and added to the fymbolical ſp] or ſtandard-books of the 


Lutheran church. JAMES ANDRE, profeſſor at Tubingen, 
whoſe theological abilities had procured him the moſt 
eminent and ſhining reputation, had been employed ſo 
early as the year 1569, in this critical and difficult under- 
taking, by the ſpecial command of the dukes of Mirtemberg 
and Brunſwick. The elector of Saxony [4], with ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction, embarked with theſe two princes in 
the project they had formed; ſo that ANDRE, under the 
ſhade of ſuch a powerful protection and patronage, exerted 
all bis zeal, travelled through different parts of Germany, 
negociated alternately with courts and ſynods, and took 
all the meaſures, which prudence could ſuggeſt, in order 
to render the Form, that he was compoſing, univerſally 
acceptable. 
XXXVIII. The perſons, embarked in this new and 


critical deſign, were perſuaded that no time ought to be 


loſt in bringing it into execution, when they perceived the 
imprudence and temerity of the diſciples of MELANCTHON, 
and the changes they were attempting to introduce into 
the doctrine of the church. For his ſon-in-law PzuczR 
{r], who was a phyſician and profeſſor of natural philoſo. 


IP {[ 5] The Lutherans call Hmbolical (from a Greek word that 
ſignifies collection or compilation) the books, which contain their 
articles of faith and rules of diſcipline. 

[9] AUGUSTUS. | | 

lr] This PECUCER, whom Dr. Mosnein mentions without 
any mark of diſtinction, was one of the wileit, molt amiable and 


{ moſt learned men that adorned the annals of German literature 


curing this century, as the well known hiſtory of his life, and the 


theological writings, abundantly teſtify, Nor was he more remark - 


able for his nerit, than for his ſuferings, After his genius and 
| virtues had rendered him the favourite of the elettor of SAXcouy, and 
| placed him at the head of the univerſty of Wittemberg, he felt, in a 


terrible manner, the effects of the bigottry and barbainy of the rig1 


| Lutherans, who, on account of his denying the corporal preſence of 
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5 5 ; | c E N T. phy at [I ittemberg, together with the divines of Wittemberg 5 
14 | : YL and herpfick, encouraged by the approbation and relying £ 
231 2 As 11, on the credit of CRacovivs chancellor of Dreſden, and of 
# ih leveral eccleſiaſtics and perſons of diſtinction at the daxon 
4 T4 court, aimed at nothing leſs than aboliſhing the doctrine of IM 
24 8 LUTHER concerning the euchariſt and the perſon of | 
19 CHnrIsT, with a deſign to ſubſtitute the ſentiments of Car... 
1831 4% vid in its place. This new reformation was attempted in 


1} Saony in the year 1570, and a great variety of clandeſtine 
17 arts and ſtratagems were employed in order to bring it to 
a happy and ſucceſsful iſſue, What the ſentiments of Ma- 
LANCTHON concerning the euchariſt were, towards the 
concluſion of bis days, appears to be extremely doubtful, 
It is however certain, that he had a ſtrong inclination to 
form a coalition between the Saxons and Calviniſts, though 
he was prevented, by the irreſolution and timidity of his 
natural character, from attempting openly this much de- 
fired union. PEUCER, and the other diſciples of Mx- 
LANCTHON already mentioned, made a public profeſſion 
of the doctrine of CALVIN ; and though they had much 
more ſpirit and courage than their ſoft and yielding maſter, 
yet they wanted his circumſpection and prudence, which 
were not leſs neceſſary to the accompliſhment of their de- 
ſigns. Accordingly, in the year 1571, they publiſhed 
in the German language a work, entitled, Stereoma [s], and 
other writings, in which they openly declared their diſſent 
from the doctrine of LuTHzR concerning the Euchariſt 
and the Perſon of CHRIST []; and, that they might exe- 


CHRIST in the euchariſt, united, with ſucceſs, their efforts to deprive 
lum of the favour of his lovereign, and procured his impriſonment. 
His confinement, which laſted ten years, was accompanied with all 
poſſible circumſtances of ſeverity. See MELCHIOR ADAM, Vit. 
Medicor. Germanor. 
([] A term wiich ſignifies foundation. . 
lt] The learned hiſtorian ſeems to deviate here from his uſual 
accuracy. The authors of the book, entitled, Stereoma, did not de- 
clare their diſſent from the doQrine of LUTHER, but from the ex- 
travagant inventions of ſome of his ſucceſſors. This great man, in 
his controverſy with ZUINGLE, had, indeed, thrown out ſome un- 
guarded expreſſions, that ſeemed to imply a belief of the nipreſence 
ot the body of CHRIST; but he became ſenſible, afterwards, that 
this opinion was attended with great difficulties, and particularly that 
21 ought not to be made uſe ct as a progf of CuRIS T's corporal pre- 
fence in the euchariſt“. But this abſurd hypotheſis was renewed, 


# Sce LUTHER Opp, tom. viii, p. 375, Edit, FJenenſ. 
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cute their purpoſes with greater facility, introduced into EN. 
the ſchools a Catechiſm, compiled by PEZELIUs, which XVI. | 
was fayourable to the ſentiments of CALVIN. As this bold 7 | 
ſep excited great commotions and debates in the church, 257 
AuGusTvs held at Dreſden, in the year 1571, a ſolemn 
convocation of the Saxon divines, and of all other perſons 
concerned in the adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
and commanded them to adopt His opinion in relation to 


the euchariſt [ſu]. The aſſembled doctors complied with | - 


n this order in appearance; but their compliance was feign- vt 
. ed ſw] ; for, on their return to the places of their a- | 
bode, they reſumed their original defizn, purſued it with | 
. aſſiduity and zeal, and by their writings, as alſo by their il 
- public and private inſtructions, endeavoured to aboliſh the | 
1 | 1 
3 after the death of LUTHFR, by TINMAN and WESTPHAL, and [1 
- was dreſſed up, in a ſtill more ſpecious and plauſible form, by BREN=- ö 
1 Ius, CHEMNITZ, and ANDREZ, who maintained, the cosmumumi- . 
cation of the properties CHRISTH's divinity to his human nature, in { 

n the manner that it was afterwards adopted by the Lutheran church. | 
h This ſtrange ſyſtem gave occaſion to the book; entitled, Stereoma, 1 
1 in which the doctrine of LUTHER was reſpected, and the inventions 1 
h alone of his ſucceſſors renounced, and in which the authors declared 3 
| plainly, that they did not adopt the ſentiments of ZUINGLE or CAL- i 
ns VIN ; nay, that they admitted the real and ſubſtantial preſence of 1 
d | CuRisT's body and blood in the euchariſt. | 
id lu] In this paſſage, compared with what follows, Dr. Mo- 
at \ SHEIM ſeems to maintain, that the 0p7/707 of AUGUSTUS, which he 
; ; impoſed upon the afſembled divines, was in favour of the adverſaries 
101 : of MELANCTHON, and in direct oppoſition to the authors of the 
e- Stereema. But here he has committed a palpable overſight, The 
| | convocation of Dreſden, in the year 1571, inſtead of approving cr 
ve maintaining the dectrine of the rigid Luitcrans, diew up, on the 
nt. | contrary, a form of agreement (. formula c 0nſenaſus) in which the omm- 
all | preſence or #0;quity of CHRIST's body was denied, and which was 
tte E indeed, an abridgment of the book, entitied, S/erema. So that the 

s tranſactions at Dreſlen were entirely favourable to the moderate Lu- 
; therans, who embraced openly and fincerely (and not by a feigucd 
val conſent (Jabdole) as our hiſtorian remarks) the ſentiment of the 
de- | elector AUGU<TUS, who, at that time, patronized the difciples of 
ex- t MELANCTHON, This prince, it is true, teduced by the crafty and 
m aartful inſinuations of the Ts iquilarians, or rigid Lutherans, who 
un- made him believe that the ancient doctrines of the church were in 
ence danger, changed fides ſoon after, and was puſhed on to the moſt 
that violent and perſecuting meaſures, of which the convocation of Tor- 
that WH gaw was the firſt ep, and the Form of Concord the unhappy iſtue. 
pre- i CP [ww] The comp tance was lincere, but the order was very 
ved, different from that mentioned by our author; as appeais from the 
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ancient doctrine of the Saxons, relating to the preſence of 
CHRIS T's body in that holy ſacrament. The elector, in- 
formed of theſe proceedings, convened anew the Saxon 
doctors, and held. in the year 1574, the famous convoca- 
tion of Torgaw [x], where, after a ſtrict enquiry into the 
doctrines of thoſe, who from their ſecret attachment to 
the ſentiments of the Swiſs divines were called Crypto- 
Calviniſts [y], he committed ſome of them to priſon, ſent 
others into baniſhment, and engaged a certain number by 
the force of the ſecular arm to change their ſentiments, 
PEUCER, who had been principally concerned in moder- 
ating the rigour of ſome of LUTHER's doctrines, felt, in 
a more eſpecial manner, the dreadful effects of the elector's 
ſeverity. For he was confined to a hard priſon, where he 
lay in the moſt affecting circumſtances of diſtreſs until the 
year 1585, when, having obtained his liberty, through 
the interceſſion of the prince of Anhalt, who had given his 


daughter in marriage to AUGUSTUS, he retired to Zerbſt, 


where he ended his days in peace [z]. 

XXXIX. The ſchemes of the Crypto-Calviniſis, or 
ſecret abettors of Calviniſm, being thus diſconcerted, the 
elector of Saxony, and the other princes who had entered 
into his views, redoubled their zeal and diligence in pro- 
moting the Form of Concord that has been already men- 
tioned, Accordingly, various conferences were held, pre- 
paratory to this important undertaking ; and, in the year 
1570, while the Saxon divines were convened at Torgaw 


7 [x] It is to be obſerved, that there were but fifteen of the 
Saxon doctors convened at Torgaw by the ſummons of the elector; 
a {mall number this, to give law to the Lutheran church. For an 
account cf the declaration drawn up by this afſembly, on the points 
relating to the prefence of CHRIST 's body in the euchariſt, the onuni- 
preſence of that body, and the oral manducation of the fleſh and blood 
of the divine Saviour; fee HOSPINIANI Concordia Diſcors, p. 39. 

i . e. Hidden or diſguiſed Calviniſt. 5 

lz] See SCHLUSSELBURGH Theologia Calwiniſtica, lib. ii. 
p 207. lib. iii. Præf. & p. 1—22. 52— 57. 69. lib. iv. p. 246 — 
Hur TERI Concordia Goncors, cap. i- viii. -A RNOLDI Hor. Ec- 


. cleſiaſt. lib. xvi. cp. xxxii. p. 389-395. —LoscHERI Hiftoria mo- 


tuum inter Lutheranos et Rejormat. part II. p. 176. part III. p. 1.— 
All theſe are writers favourable to the rigid Lutherans ; fee there- 
fore, on the other fide, CasP. PEUCERI Hifloria Carcerum et Liber- 
ationis Divine, which was publiſhed in 8vo at Zurich, in the year 
1605, by PEZELIUS, 


by 
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by the order of Auausrus, a treatiſe was compoſed b 
James ANDREZX, with. a deſign to heal the diviſions of 
the Lutheran church, and as a preſervative againſt the 
opinions of the Reformed doctors [a]. This production, 
which received the denomination of the Boot of Torgazw, 
from the place where it was compoſed, having been care- 
fully examined, reviewed, and corrected, by the greateſt 
part of the Lutheran doctors | in Germany, the matter was 
again propoſed to the deliberations of a ſelect number of 


divines, who met at Berg, a Benedictine monaſtery in the 


neighbourhood of Magdeburg [b]. Here all things relat- 


ing to the intended project were accurately weighed, the 
opinions of the aſſembled doctors carefully diſcuſſed, and 


the reſult of all was the famous Form of Concord, which 
has made ſo much noiſe in the world, The perſons who 
aſſiſted ANDREZ in the compoſition of this celebrated 
work, or at leaſt in the laſt peruſal of it at Berg, were 
MARTIN CHEMNITZ, NicoLas SELNECCER, ANDREW 
MuscuLus, CHRISTOPHER CORNERUsS, and Davip 


CHYTRAUS Le. This new confeſſion of the Lutheran 


fa] The term acl was uſed to diſtinguiſh the other 
Proteſtants of various denominations from the Lutherans ; and it is 
equally applied to the ods of epiſcopacy and preibytery, See 
the following chapter. 

> [b] The book that was competed by ANDRE and his aſſo- 
ciates, at Torgaw, was ſent, by the elector of Saxony, to almoſt all the 
Lutheran princes, with a view to its being examined, approved, and 
received by them. Tt was, hovrever, rejected by ſeveral princes, and 
cenſured and refuted by ſeveral doftors, Theſe cenſures engaged the 
compilers to review and correct it; ; and it was from this book, thus 
changed and new modelled, that the Form of Concord, publiſhed at 


| Berg, was entirely drawn. 


s [c] The Form of Concord, compoſed at T orga, and reviewed 


at Berg, conſiſts of taboo Parts, In the fit is contained a ſyſtem of 


dodtiine drawn up according to the fancy of tne x doctor here men- 
tioned. In the ſecond is exhibited one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of 
that periecuting and tyrannical ſpirit, which the proteſtants com- 
plained of in the church of Rozze, 1 a formal CONDEMNATION 
of all thoſe who differed from theſe /ix doctors, particularly in their 
ſtrange opinions concerning the α⁴νάι &a oennipreſence of CurIsT's 
body, and the real manducation of his Aefh and blood in the euchariſt. 


This condemmation branded with the denomination of heretics, and 


excluded from the communion of the church, all Chriſtians of all 

nations, who refuſed to ſubſcribe theſe doctrines. More particularly, 
in Germany, the terrors of the ſword were jvllicited againſt theſe pre- 
tended heretics, as may be ſcen in the famous Teſtament of BEN. 
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faith was adopted firſt by the Saxons, in conſequence of 

the ſtiict order of AUGUsTUs; and their example was 
afterwards followed by the arcateſt part of the Lutheran 
churches, by ſome ſooner, by others later [4]. The au- 
thority of this confeſſion, as is ſufficiently known, was 
employed for the two following purpoſes, %, to terminate 
the controverſies, which divided the Lutheran church, more 
eſpecially after the death of its founder; and ſecondly, to 
preſerve that church, againſt the opinions of the Reformed 
in relation to the -ucharift, 

XL. It fo fell out however, that this very Form, which 
was deſigned to reſtore peace and concord in the church, 
and had actu: Hy produced this effect in ſeveral places, 
became nevertheleſs a ſource of new tumults, and furniſh- 
ed matter for the moſt violent diſtenſions and conteſts, It 
immediately met with a warm oppoſition from the Reform- 
ed, and alto from all thoſe, who were either ſecretly attach- 
ed to their doctrine, or who, at leaſt, were deſirous of 
living in concord and communion with them from a laud- 


able zcal for the common intereſts of the proteſtant cauſe, 


Nor was their oppoſition at all unaccountable, fince they 


plainly perceived, that this Form removed a:] the flattering 
hopes, they had entertained, of ſeeing the diviſions that 
reigned among the friends of religious liberty happily heal- 


ed, and entirely excluded the Reformed from the commu- 


rius. For a full account of the Confeſion of Torgaw and Berg, 
ſee HOSPINIAN's Concordia Diſcors ; ; where the reader will find large 


extracts out of this confeſſion, with an ample account of the cenſures 
it underwent, the oppoſition that vas made to it, and the arguments 
that.were uſed by its learned adverſaries, 

[4] A liſt of the writers who have treated concerning the Form-of 
Concord, may be found in Jo. GEORG. WALCHII Introduc. in Libros 
eymbolicos, lib. i. cap. vii. p. 707. & KOECHERI Biblioth. Theol. 
Symbolica, p. 188. There are allo ſeveral Documents in MISS relative 
to this famous confeſhon, of which there is an account in the German 


work, entitled, Unſchild. Nachricht. A. 1753.1 p. 322.— The princi- 


pal writers who have g yen the hiſtory of the Form of Concord, and the 
tranſactions relating to it, are HosPINIAN, an eminent divine of 
Zurich, in his Concordia Diſcors; and LEON. HUTTER, in his Con- 
cordia 8 nele two hiſtoriens have written on oppoſite ſides; 
and whoever will be at the pains of comparing their accounts with 
attention and es will eably perceive where the truth lies, 
and receive ſatis factory information with rejpect to the true ſtate of 


thoſe controverlics, and the motives that animated the contending 
parti 886 
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nion of the Lutheran church. Hence they were filled with 


indignation againſt the authors of this new Confeſſion of 8 .". 
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ings full of ſpirit and vehemence. The Swiſs doctors, 
with HosPINIAN at their head, the Belgic divines [e], 
thoſe of the Palatinate [/], together with the principali- 


ties bf Anhalt and Bade, declared war againſt the Porm of 


Concord. And accordingly from this period the Lutheran, 
and more eſpecially the Saxon doctors, were charged with 
the diſagreeable taſk of defending this new Creed and 
its compilers in many laborious productions [g]. 

XLI. Nor were the followers of ZuinGLE and 
Carvin the only oppoſers of this Form of Concord; it 
found adverſaries, even in the very boſom of Lutheraniſm, 
and ſeveral of the moſt eminent churches of that com- 


munion rejected it with ſuch firmneſs and reſolution, that 


no arguments nor entreaties could engage them to admit 
it as a rule of faith, or even as a mean of inſtruction. It 
was rejected by the churches of Heſſia, Pomerania, Nurem- 


berg, Holſtein, Silefia, Denmark, Brunſwick, and others [HI. 


ſe] See PETRI VILLERII Epriftola Apologetica Reformatarum in 
Belgio Ecclefiarum ad et contra Auctores Libri Bergenſis dict“ Con- 
cordiæ. This work was publiſhed a ſecond time, with the Annotations 
of LUD. GERHARD a RENESSE, by the learned Dr. GERDES of 
Groningen, in his Scrinium Antiquarium, ſeu Miſcellan. Groningenſ. 

Nov. tom. i. p. 121. Add to theſe the Unſchuld. Nachricht. A. 1747, 
p. 957 · 3 5 
[/] Jo N CAsIMIR, Prince Palatine, convoked an aſſembly of 
the Reformed Diwines at Francſort, in the year 1577, in order to annull 
and reject this Form of Concord. See HEN. ALTINGL Hiflor. Eccle/. 
Palatin. & clxXix. p. 143. | | 

[g] See Jo. GEORG. WALCHII Iatrod. in Libros Symbolicos 
Lutheranor. lib. 1. cap. vii. p. 734. 

[] For an account of the ill ſucceſs the Fo of Concord met with 
in the dutchy of Holſtein, ſee the German work, entitled, Die Da- 
mſche Bibliotbec. vol. iv. p. 212. vol. v. p. 355. vol. viii. p. 333— 
468. vol. ix. p. 1. MunLII D. ert. Hiſlor. Theol. Diff. 1. de Re- 
format. Holſat. p. 108. —ARN. GREVII Memoria PAULI ab E1T- 
ZEN. The tranſaQtions in Denmark in relation to this Form, and the 
particular reaſons for which it was rejected there, may be ſeen in the 
Daniſh Library above quoted, vol. iv. p. 222—282. and alſo in PoN- 
TOPPIDAN's Annal. Eccleſ. Danice Diplomatici, tom. iii. p. 456. 
This latter author evidently proves (p. 476.) a fact, which HER- 
MAN ab ELSs wick, and other authors, have endeavoured to repre- 
ſent as dubious, viz. that FREDERICK II, king of Denmark, as 


loon as he received a copy of the Form in queſtion, threw it into the 
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T. But though they all united in oppoſing it, their oppoſition 
III. was neverthele 5 n on different reaſons, nor did the 

Parr II. all act in this affair from the ſame motives and the ſame 
FO principles. A warm and affectionate veneration for the 
memory of MrANcTRHON was, with ſome, the only, or 
at leaſt the predominant, motive that induced them to 
declare againſt the Form in queſtion; they could not 
behold, without the utmoſt abhorrence, a production in 
which the ſentiments of this great and excellent man were 
ſo rudely treated, In this claſs we may rank the Luthe- 
rans of Holſlein. Others were not only animated in their 
oppoſition by a regard for MEL axncTRoON, but alſo by a 
perſuaſion, that the opinions, condemned in the new Creed, 
were more conformable to truth, than thoſe that were 
ſubſtituted in their place. A ſecret attachment to the 
ſentiments of the Helvetic doctors prevented ſome from 
approving of the Form under conſideration; the hopes of 
uniting the Reformed and Lutheran churches engaged many 
to deciare againſt it; and a conſiderable number refuſed 
their aſſent to it from an apprehenſion, whether real or 
pretended, that adding a new Creed to the ancient con- 
feſſions of faith would be realjy a fource of diſturbance 
and diſcord in the Lutheran church. It would be endleſs 
to enumerate the different reaſons alledged by tne different 
Individuals or communities, Who declaied their diſtent from 


the Forn of Concord. 


N XLII. This Form W535 pat. oniſed in a mote eſpecial 
Sul o,  Manter by Julius, duke of Prunjwick, to whom, in a 
Prunwick, great meaiure, it owed its e who had employed 
RET at both his authority and mutificence in order to encourage 


hoſe who had undertaken to compoſe it, and had com- 
manded all the eccicfiaitics, within his dominions, to 
receive and ſubicribe it as a iule of faith. But ſcarcely 
was it pablimed, when the Zealous prince changed his 


mind, ſuffered the Ferm to be publ:cxly oppofed by 


pre, and ſaw it conſumed before his eyes. — The oppoſition that was 
made by the Hefhans to the fame Foray, may be ſeen in TIELEMANNI 
Fits Theolovgr. Marpurgenſ. p. gy —Daniſchen Billinthec. vol. vii. 
P. 27 3=—364. tom. iK. p. 137. — The Fj tate of this famous Con- 
6 in the principalities of Ligvitg and Brieg, is amply related 
in the German work, entitled, Urſchuld, Nachrichi. A. 1745, p- 
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HEsHUsSIUS, and other divines of his univerſity of Helm- 
ftadt, and to be excluded from the number of the Creeds 
and confeſſions that were received by his ſubjects. The 
reaſons alledged by the Lutherans of Brunſw:c#, in behalf 
of this ſtep, were, /t, That the Form of Concord, when 
printed, differed in ſeveral places from the manuſcript copy 
to which they had given their approbation : 2dly, That 
the doctrine relating to the freedom of the human will was 
expreſſed in it without a ſufficient degree of accuracy and 
preciſion, and was alſo inculcated in the harſh and improper 
terms that LUTHER had employed in treating that ſubject : 

34% That the ubiquity or univerſal and 72definite preſence 


of CHRIsT's human nature was therein poſitively main- 


tained, notwithſtanding that the Lutheran church had 
never adopted any ſuch doctrine, Beſides theſe reaſons 
tor rejecting the Form of Concord, which were publicly 
avowed, 0! hers perhaps of a ſecret nature contributed to 
the remarkable change, which was viſible in the ſenti- 
ments and proceedings of the duke of Brunſwick, Various 
methods and negociations were employed to remove the 
diſlike which this prince and the divines that lived in his 
territories had conceived againſt the Creed of Berg. Par- 
ticularly in the year 1 582, a convocation of divines from 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Brunſwick, and the Palatinate, was 
held at Quedlinburg for this purpoſe. But Julius per- 
liſted ſtedtaſtly in his oppoſition, and propoſed that the 
Form of Concord ſhould be examined, and its authorit 

diſcuſſed by a general aſſembly or ſynod of the Lutheran 
church [7]. 

XLIII. This Form was not only oppoſed from abroad, 
but had likewiſe adverſaries in the very country which 
gave it birth, For even in Saxony many, who had been 
obliged to ſubſcribe it, beheld it with averſion, in conſe- 
quence of their attachment to the doctrine of MELAxc- 


[i] See LEON. HUTTERI Concordia Concors, cap. xlv. p. 1081 
—PHIL. JUL. RCHTMEYERI Braunſchweig. Kirchen Hiſtorie, part 
III. cap. viii. p. 483.—Sce allo the authors mentioned by CHRIST. 
MaTTH. PFaAFFius, in his Acta et Scripta Ecclęſiæ Wurtemberg. p. 


62. & Hiſtor. Litterar. Theologie, part II. p. 423.—For an account 


of the Convocation of Quediinburg, and rhe As that paſied in that 


aliembly, ſee the German work, entided, Dauiſche Biblioibec. part 
VIII. p. 595. 


attempts to 
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to ſuppreſs their ſentiments; but as ſoon as he had paid the 
laſt tribute to nature, and was fucceeded by CHRISTIAN TI, 


— the moderate Lutherans and the ſecret Calviniſts reſumed | 


their courage. The new elector had been accuitomed, 
from his tender years, to the moderate ſentiments of M- 
LANCTHON, and is alſo {aid to have diſcovered a propenſity 
to the doctrine of the Helvetic church. Under his 


government, therefore, a fair opportunity was offered to the 


perſons abovementioned, of declaring their ſentiments and 
executing their deſigns. Nor was this opportunity neg- 
Iced. The attempts to aboliſh the Form of Concord, that 
had in time paſt proved unſucceſsful, ſeemed again to 
be renewed. and that with a deſign to open a door for the 
entrance of Calviniſm into Saxony. 'The perſons who had 
embarked in this delign, were greatly encouraged by the 
protection they received from feveral noblemen of the firſt 
rank at the Saxon court, and, particularly, from CRELLIus, 
the firſt miniſter of CHRISTIAN. Under the auſpicious 


influence of ſuch patrons it was natural to expect ſucceſs; 


yet they conducted their affairs with circumſpeCtion and 
prudence. Certain laws were previouſly enacted, in order 
to prepare the minds of the people for the intended revo- 
lution in the doctrine of the church; and ſome time 

fter [4] the form of exoraſm was omitted in the admini- 


Aratian of baptiſm [I]. "Theſe meaſures were followed by 


others ſtil] more alarming to the rigid Eutherans; for not 
only a new German Catechiſm, favourable to the purpoſe 
of the ſecret Calviniits, was induſtriouſly diſtributed among 
the people, but alſo, a new edition of the Bible in the 
ſame language, enriched with the obſervations of HEN RX 
SALMUTH, which were artful ly accommodated to this 


[4] In the year 1591. 

l] The cuſtom of exorc;/ing, or caſting out evil ſpirits, was 
wite 3 in the fourth century at the admiſſion of Catechumens, and was 
afterwards abſurdly applied in the baptiſm of infants. This appli- 
cation of it was retained by the greateſt part of the Lutheran churches. 


It was indeed aboliſhed by the elector CHRISTIAN I, but was re- 


ſtored after his death; and the oppoſition that had been made to it by 
C2ELLIUS was the chief reaſon of his unhappy end. See JUs'T1. H. 
BOEHMERI Jus Eccleſiaſt. Proteflant. tom. iii. p. 843. Ed. Secund, 
Halæ 1727.— As alſo a 6 rman work of MELCHIOR KRAFT, en- 
tituicd, Ge/chicote des Exorciſmi, p. 401. 


purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, was, in the year 1591, publiſhed at Dreſden. The 


conſequences of theſe vigorous meaſures were violent 
tumults and ſeditions among the people, which the magi— 
ſtrates endeavoured to ſuppreſs, by puniſhing with ſeverit 

| ſuch of the clergy as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
| oppoſition to the views of the court, But the whole plan 
of this religious revolution was, all of a ſudden, overturned 
| by the unexpected death of CHRISTIAY, which happened 
in the year 1591. Then the face of affairs changed again, 


and aſſumed its former aſpect. The doctors, who had been 


principally concerned in the execution of this unſucceſsful 
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project, were committed to priſon, or ſent into baniſhment, 


| after the death of the elector; and its chief encourager 


and patron CRELLIUs ſuffered death in the year 1601, as 
the fruit of his temerity []. . . 
XILIV. Towards the concluſion of this century, a new 
| controverſy was imprudently ſet on foot at Mittemberg, by 
| SAMUEL HUBER, a native of Switzerland, and profeſſor 
of divinity in that univerſity. The calviniſtical doctrine 
of abſolute predeſtination and unconditional decrees was 
extremely offenſive to this adventurous doctor, and even 
| excited his warmeſt indignation, Accordingly, he affirmed 


| and taught publicly that all mankind were elected from 


| eternity by the Supreme Being to everlaſting ſalvation, and 
| accuſed his colleagues in particular, and the Lutheran 
divines in general, of a propenſity to the doctrine of 


The di ſpu 
ſet on foot 
by Huber. 


| CaLvin, on account of their aſſerting, that the divine 


election was confined to thoſe, whoſe faith, foreſeen by an 
{| omniſcient God, rendered them the proper objects ot his 
| redeeming mercy. The opinion of HUBER, as is now 


| acknowledged by many learned men, dittered more in words 


| than in reality, from the doctrine of the Lutheran church; 
| for he did no more than explain in a new method, and with 
| a different turn of phraſe, what that church had always 
| taught concerning the unlimited extent of the love of God, 
| as embracing the whole human race, and excluding none 
| by an abſolute decree from everlaſting ſalvation. How- 
| Ever, as a diſagreeable experience and repeated examples 


mn] See the German work of Gopr. ARNOLD, entitled, 
Kirchen- und Keizer Hiſtorie, part II. book XVI. cap. xxxii. p. 863. 
| As alſo the authors mentioned by HERM. ASCAN. ENGELKEN, in 
his Diſertat. de Nic. Grellio, ejufque Sufplicio, Roflochii 172 4, edit. 
had 
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proving even received doctrines were as much adapted to 
excite diviſtons and conteſts, as the introduction of new 


— errors, HUBER was exhorted to adhere to the ancient 


The judg- 
ment that 
ought to be 
formed con- 
cerning all 
theſe con- 
troverſies. 


method of propoſing the doctrine of Plection, and, inſtead 
of his own peculiar forms of expreſſion, to make uſe of 
thoſe that were received and authoriſed by the church. 
This compliance, nevertheleſs, he refuſed to ſubmit to, 
alledging, that it was contrary to the dictates of his con- 
ſcience ; while his patrons and diſciples in many places 
gave feveral indications of a turbulent and ſeditious zeal 
for his cauſe. Theſe conſiderations engaged the ma- 
giſtrates of Vittemberg to depoſe him from his office, and 
to ſend him into baniſhment [u]. 
XLV. The controverſies, of which a ſuccinct account 
has now been given, and others of inferior moment, which 
it is needleſs to mention, were highly detrimental to the 
true intereſts of the Lutheran churcp, as is abundantly 
known by all, who are acquainted with the hiſtory of this 
century. It mult alſo be acknowledged, that the manner 
of conducting and deciding theſe debates, the ſpirit of the 
diiputants, and the proceedings of the judges, if we form 
our eſtimate of them by the ſentiments that prevail among 
the wiſer ſort of men in modern times, mult be conſidered 
as inconſiſtent with equity, moderation, and charity, It 
betrays, nevertheleſs, a want both of candour and ſuſtice 


to inveigh indiferimina Rely againft the authors of theſe 


misfortunes, and to repreſent them as totally deſlitute cf 
rational ſentiments 2nd virtuous principles. And it is yet 
more unjuſt to throw the whole blame upon the trium- 
phant party, while the ſuftering fide are all fondly repre- 
ſented as men of unblemiſhed virtue, and worthy of a 
better ſate. It ought not certainly to be a matter of ſur- 
Kate that perſons long accuſtomed to a ſtate of Jarkneis, 
and ſuddenly tra \nſported from thence into the blaze of 
day, did not, at firſt, behold the objects that were preſented 
to their view with that diſtinctneſs and preciſion, that are 
natural to thoſe, who have 1 enjcyed the light. And 


T1] For an account of the writers that appeared in this controverſy, 
ſec CurisT. MaTTH, FFAFFLIL Ixtraductio in Hilo, « Litter. Theals- 


_ gee, part II. lib. iii. p. 431. 


rome ſuch, 
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ſuch, really, was the caſe of the firſt proteſtant doctors, 


ho were delivered from the gloom of papal ſuperſtition 
and tyranny. Beſides, there was ſomething grols and in- 
delicate in the reigning ſpirit of this age, which made, the 
people not only tolerate, but even applaud, many things 
relating both to the conduct of life and the management of 
controverſy, which the more poliſhed manners of modern 
times cannot reliſh, and which, indeed, are by no means 
E worthy of imitation, As to the particular motives or 
intentions that ruled each individual in this troubled ſcene 
of controverſy, whether they acted from the ſuggeſtions of 
E malice and reſentment, or from an upright and ſincere at- 
tachment to what they looked upon to be the truth, or how 
far theſe two ſprings of action were jointly concerned in 
their conduct, all this muſt be left to the deciſion of Him 
alone, whoſe privilege it is to ſearch the heart, and to 
| diſcern its moſt hidden intentions and its molt ſecret 
| motives. 


XLVI. The Lutheran church furniſhed, during this 


century, a long lift of conſiderable doors, who illuſtrated, 
in their writings, the various branches of theological 
E ſcience, After LUTHER and MELANCTHON, who ſtand 
| foremoſt in this liſt, on account of their ſuperior genius and 
| erudition, we may ſelect the following writers, as the moſt 
eminent, and as perſons whoſe names are worthy. to be 
| preſerved in the annals of literature: viz. WELLER, 
| CHEMNITZ, BRENTIUs, FLACIUs, REcius, Major, 
LE AMSDORF, SARCERIUs, MaTHESIUs, WIGANDUS, 
| LamBERTUS, ANDREZ, CHYTRAUS, SELNECCER, 
| Buctr, Facius, CRUCIGER, OTRIGELIUS, SPAN GEN 
ERC, JUDEX, HEsSHuUsIUs, WESTPHAL, /EPINUsS, 
| OSIANDER, and others | -]. 


[] For an ample account of theſe Lutheran doctors, See MEL- 


| CHIOR. ADAMI Vitæ Theologorum, and Lovis ELis Du PiN Bibli- 
othegue des Auteurs ſepares de la Communion de I Egliſe Romaine, du 
| XVII Siecle. The lives of ſeveral of theſe divines have been alſo 
| ſeparately compoſed by different authors of the preſent times; as for 
| e:ample, that of WELLER by LEMEL1Us, that of FLACIUs by 
| RITTER, thoſe of HEsHUsSiUs and SPANGENBERG by LEUCK- 
| FELDT, that of Facius by EEVERLIN, that of CHYTRAUs by 
| SCHUTZ, that of BUCER by VEKPORTENIUS, thoſe of WESTPHAL 
and PIN Us by ARN, GREVIUS, &c. 
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The HIS TOR v of the Reformed Cn vr ci, 


CHAP. It 
The Hiſtory of the REFORMED [p] CHuRcH. 


J. HE nature and conſtitution of the Reformed Church, 

4 which was formerly denominated by its adverſaries 
after its founders ZUINGLB and CALVIN, is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of all other eccleſiaſtical communities. 
Every other Chriſtian church bath ſome common center 


of union, and its members are connected together by ſome 


common bond of doctrine and diſcipline. But this is far 


from being the caſe of the Reformed church [q], whoſe 


[p] It has already been obſerved that the denomination of 
REFORMED, was given to thoſe proteſtant churches, which did not 
embrace the doctrine and difcipline of LUTHER, The title was 
firſt aſſumed by the French proteſtants, and afterwards became the 
common denomination of all the calviniſtical churches on the conti- 
nent. I fay, on the continent; ſince in England the term Reformed 
is generally uſed as ftanding in oppolition to popery alone, 
Be that as it may; this part of Dr. Mos#E1m's work would have 
been perhaps, with more propriety, entituled, The Hiftory of the 


Reformed CHURCHES, than The Hiſtory of the Reformed CHuRcn iſ 


This will appear ſtill more evident trom the following Note. 
Si] This and the following obſervations are deſigned to give 
the Lutheran church an air of unity, which is not to be found in the 
Reformed, But there is a real fallacy in this ſpecious repreſentation 
of things. The Reformed church, when conſidered in the true 
extent of the term Reformed, comprehends all thoſe religious com- 
munities that ſeparated themſelves from the church of Rome, and, in 
this ſenſe, includes the Lutheran church, as well as the others. And 
even when this epithet is uſed in oppoſition to the community founded 
by LUTHER, it repreſents, not a ſingle church, as the Epiſcopal, 
Preſbyterian, or Independent, but rather a collection of churches; 
which, though they be i20/ibly united by a belief and profeſſion of the 
fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity, yet frequent ſeparate places of 
worſhip, and have, each, a viſible center of external union peculiarto 
themſelves, which is formed by certain peculiarities in their reſpective 


rules of public worſhip and ecclefiaftical government.“ An attentive 


examination of the diſcipline, polity, and worſhip of the churches of 
Englani, Scotland, Holland, and Switzerland, will ſet this matter in 
the cleareſt light. The firſt of theſe churches, being governed by 
biſhops, and not admitting of the validity of preſbyterian ordination, 
differs from the other three, more than any ot thele differ from each 
other. There are, however, peculiarities of government and worſhip, 


 * See The general ſketch of the ſtate of the church in the eighteenth century, 
which concludes the fitth volume, paragraph xx1, and note | y]. e 
ſeyeral 
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uniformity in their private ſentiments, or in their public 
W doctrine, but permits them to explain, in different ways, 
ſeveral doctrines of no ſmall moment, provided that the 
great and fundamental principles of Chriſtianity and the 
practical precepts of that divine religion be maintained in 
E their original purity. This great community, therefore, 
| may be properly conſidered as an eccleſiaſtical body com- 
poſed of ſeveral churches, that vary, more or leſs, from 
each other in their form and conſtitution ; but which are 
| preſerved, however, from anarchy and ſchiſms, by a general 
:W ſpirit of equity and toleration, that runs through the whole 
| ſyſtem, and renders variety of opinion conſiſtent with 
| fraternal union. — 
II. This indeed was not the original ſtate and con- 
ſtitution of the Reformed church, but was the reſult of a 
certain combination of events and circumſtances, that 


6 | threw it, by a ſort of neceſſity, into this ambiguous form. 
K | The doctors of Switzerland, from whom it derived its 

origin, and CALvix, who was one of its principal foun- 
e ders, employed all their credit, and exerted their moſt 
N | vigorous efforts, in order to reduce all the churches, which 
ue embraced their ſentiments, under one rule of faith, and the 
n. {lame form of eccleſiaſtical government. And although they 
J conſidered the Lutherans as their brethren, yet they ſhewed 
0 no marks of indulgence to thoſe who openly favoured the 
a opinions of LUTHER, concerning the Euchar, the Perſon 


sj NF CHRIST, Predeſtination, and other matters that were 
the connected with theſe doctrines; nor would they permit 


ve ! chat diſtinguiſh the church of Holland from that of Scctland. The 


ive tl inſtitution of deacons, the uſe of forms for the celebration of the 


| facraments, an ordinary form of prayer, the obſervation of the feſti- 
- in vals of Chriſtmas, Eafter, Aſcenſion day, and Whitſuntide, arg 
y eſtabliſhed in the Dutch church; and it is well known, that the church 
on, of Scotland differs trom it extremely in theſe reſpets,—But after all, 
ac to what does the pretended uniformity among the Lutherans amount? 
hip, e not ſome of the Lutheran churches governed by biſhops, while 
| others are ruled by elders? It ſhall moreover be ſhewn in its proper 
110 ik that, even in point of doftrine, the Lutheran churches are nos 
% very remarkable for their uniformity, 
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doctrine, nor by the ſame mode of worſhip, nor yet by the 32 U 4. III. 
ſame form of government. It is farther to be obſerved, PARA I. 


that this church does not require from its miniſters, either = 82 
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C EN T. the other proteſtant churches, that embraced their com- 
munion, to deviate from their example in this reſpect. A 
Pax T. Il. new ſcene, however, which was exhibited in Britain, con- 
I —  — tributed much to enlarge this narrow and contracted 
j ſyſtem of church-communion. For when the violent 
! conteſt concerning the form of eccleſiaſtical government, 
and the nature and number of thoſe rites and ceremonies 
[i that were proper to be admitted into the public worſhip, 
| aroſe between the abettors of Epiſcopacy and the Puritans [7], 
| it was judged neceſſary to extend the borders of the Re- 
formed church, and rank in the claſs of its true members, 
even thoſe who departed, in ſome reſpects, from the eccle- 
} ſiaſtical polity and docttines eſtabliſhed at Geneva, This 
1 | ſpirit of toleration and indulgence grew {till more forbear- 
j ing and comprehenſive after the famous ſynod of Dort, 
f For though the ſentiments and doctrines of the Arminians 
li | were rejected and condemned in that numerous aſſembly, 
yet they gained ground privately, and inſinuated themſelves 
into the minds of many. The church of England, under 
the reign of CHARLES I, publicly renounced the opinions 
of CALVIN relating to the Divine Decrees, and made 
ſeveral attempts to model its doctrine and inftitutions after 
the laws, tenets, and cuſtoms, that were obſerved by the 
primitive Chriſtians [5s]. On the other hand, ſeveral 
Lutheran congregations in Germany entertained a ſtrong 
propenſity to the doctrines and diſcipline of the church of 
Geneva; though they were reſtrained from declaring 
themſelves fully and openly on this head, by their appre- 
henſions of forfeiting the privileges they derived from their 
zdherence to the confeſſion of 4ug/bursg. The French We 
refugecs alſo, who had long been accuſtomed to a moderate We 
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3 [7] The Puritans, who inclined to the preſbyterian form of h 
church-goverrment, of which K NOX was one of the earlieſt abettors We p 
in Britain, derived this denomination, from their pretending to a purer tl 
method of worſhip than that which had been eſtabliſhed by WW 
EDwaRD VI, and Queen ELIZABETH. © p 


&> [5] This aſſertion is equivocal. Many members of the Wi (| 
church of England, with archbiſhop Lav at their head, did, indeed, 9 


propagate the dectrines of Ax MIN IUs, both in their pulpits and in to 
their writings. But it is not accurate to ſay that the Church of England Wl i; 
renounced publickly in that reign the opinions of CALVIN. See this el 
matter farther dificuſed, in the note [u, Cent. XVII. Sect, II. P. II. n. 
ch. II. paragraph xx. © 
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way of thinking in religious matters, and whoſe national 
turn led them to a certain freedom of inquiry, being 
diſperſed abroad in all parts of the proteſtant world, ren- 
dered themſelves ſo agreeable, by their wit and eloquence, 
that their example excited a kind of emulation in favour of 
religious liberty. All theſe circumſtances, 2ccompanied 
with others, whoſe influence was leſs palpable, though 
equally real, inſtilled, by degrees, ſuch a ſpirit of lenity 
and torbearance into the minds of proteſtants, that, at this 
day, all Chriſtians, if we except Roman-catholics, Socinians, 
= Ouakers, and Anabapti/ls, may claim a place among the 
members of the Reformed church. It is true, great re- 
juctance was diſcovered by many againſt this comprehen - 
E five ſcheme of church-communion; and, even in the times 
in which we live, the ancient and leſs charitable manner 


ſee the doctrines and inſtitutions of CALVIN univerſally 
adopted and rigorouſly obſerved. The number. however, 
of theſe rigid doctors is not very great, nor is their in- 
& fluence conſiderable. And it may be affirmed with truth, 


* M0 _— *. 


much inferior to the friends of moderation, who reduce 


within a narrow compaſs the fundamental doctrines of 
1 Chriſtianity on the belief of which ſalvation depends, 
7 WW cxerciſe forbearance and fraternal charity towards thoſe 
fwWho explain certain doctrines in a manner peculiar to 


E themſelves, and deſire to ſee the encloſure (if I may uſe 
that expreſſion) of the Reformed church rendered as large 
and comprehenſive as is poſſible [5s]. 


1 UY 


— © 


e © {-] The annals of theology have not as yet been enriched with a 
& full and accurate Hiſtory of the Reformed Church. This taſk was 
& indeed undertaken by SCULTET, and even carried down ſo far as 
of his own time, in his Annales Evangelii Renowati; but the greateit 


is We part of this work is loſt. THEoD. Has Aus, who propoled to give 
er Wt the Annals of the Reformed Church, was prevented by death from 
by C fulfilling his purpoſe. The famous work of JAMES BaSNAGE, 

E publiſhed in two volumes to at Rotterdam, in the year 1725, under 
he the title of Hifloire de la Religion des Egliſes Reformees, inſtead of 
d, Sielag a regular Hiſtory of the Reformed Church, is only deſigned 
in do ſhew, that its peculiar and diſtinguiſhing doctrines are not new 
nd laventions, but were taught and embraced in the earlieſt ages of the 
1 church. MAIMRHOUR GFS Hire du Calviniſme, is remarkable for 

* 


nothing, but tlie partiality of its author, and the wilful crors with 
W Witch it abounds. 


ar MW vor. IV. K x. The 
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© that, both in point of number and authority, they are 
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The His TORY of the Reformed CHURCH, 


III. The founder of the Reformed church was ULRick 
ZUINGLE, a native of Stoitzerland, and a man of uncom- 
mon penetration and acuteneſs, accompanied with an 
ardent zeal for truth. This great man was for removing 
out of the churches, and aboliſhing in the ceremonies and 
appendages of public worſhip, many things which LuTaz 


was diſpoſed to treat with toleration and indulgence, ſuch Wa 
as images, altars, wax-tapers, the form of exorc:/m, and 
private confeſſion. He aimed at nothing ſo much as 
_ eſtabliſhing, in his country, a method and form of divine 3 0 
worſhip remarkable for its ſimplicity, and as far remote as 
could be from every thing that might have the ſmalleſt Wt | 
tendency to nouriſh a ſpirit of ſuperſtition [tz], Nor were 5 t 
theſe the only circumſtances in which he differed from the Ml ! 
Saxon reformer; for his ſentiments concerning ſeveral ! 
points of theology, and more elpecially his opinions relat- f 
ing to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, varied widely BW © 
from thoſe of LUTHER. The greateſt part of theſe ſenti-  ) 
ments and opinions were adopted in Switzerland, by thoſe Wt * 
who had joined themſelves to ZUINGLE in promoting the 1 
caule of the reformation, and were by them tranſmitted to 
a the Helvetic churches, that threw off the yoke of Rome. 
From Switzerland theſe opinions were propagated among We t 
the neighbouring nations, by the miniſterial labours and I © 
the theological writings of the friends and diſciples of tl 
ZUINGLE; and thus the primitive Reformed church, that fe 
was founded by this eminent eccleſiaſtic, aud whoſe extent ol 
| ei 

E 


] The deſign of ZUINGLE was certainly excellent; but in 
the execution of it perhaps he went too far, and conſulted rather the de 
dictates of reaſon than the real exigencies of human nature in its 
pretent ſtate. The preſent union between ſoul and body, which 
operate together in the actions of moral agents, even in thoſe that ye 
appear the moſt abſtracted and refined, renders it neceſſary to conſult ¶ tor 
the external ſenſes, as well as the intellectual powers, in the inſtitution 
of public worſhip. Beſides, between a worſhip purely and philoſo- 
phically rational and a ſervice groſsly and palpably ſuperſtitious, there 
are many intermediate ſteps and circumſtances, by which a rational 
ſervice may be rendered more affecting and awakening without be- 
coming ſuperſtitious. A. noble edifice, a ſolemn muſic, a well ordered 
let of external geſtures, though they do not, in themſelves, render ou i 
prayers one whit more acceptable to the Deity, than if they were 
offered up without any of theſe circumſtances, produce, nevertheleſs, 
a goud effect. They clevate the mind, they give it a compoſed and 
lolemn frame, and thus contribute to the fervour of its devotion. 


3 


a 
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at firſt was not very conſiderable, gathered ſtrength by 
degrees, and made daily new acquiſitions. 
IV. The ſeparation between the Lutheran and Swiſs 
churches was chiefly occaſioned by the doctrine of 
Z,UINGLE, concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 
| LUTHER maintained, that the body and blood of CHRIST 
were really, though in a manner far beyond human com- 
prehenſion, preſent in the euchariſt, and were exhibited 
together with the bread and wine, On the contrary, the 
= Swiſs reformer looked upon the bread and wine in no other 
light, than as the /igns and ſymbols of the abſent body and 
blood of CHRIST; and, from the year 1524, propagated 
© this doctrine in a public manner by his writings, after 
having entertained and taught it privately before that pe- 
W riod [a]. In a little time after this [w], his example was 
followed by OECOLAMPADIUS, a divine of Baſil, and one 
of the moſt learned men of that century [x]. But they 


& were both oppoſed with obſtinacy and ſpirit by LUTHER 
and his aſſociates, particularly thoſe of the circle of Suabia. 
e In the mean time, PHILIP, landgrave of Heſſe, apprehend- 
oing the pernicious effects, that theſe debates might have 
„upon the affairs of the proteſtants, which were, as yet, in 
o that fluctuating and unſettled ſtate that marks the infancy 
4 of all great revolutions, was deſirous of putting an end to 
ot theſe differences, and appointed, for that purpoſe, a con- 
at ference at Marpurg, between ZuinGLEe, LUTHER, and 
nt other doctors of both parties [y]. This meeting, how- 


| ever, only covered the flame, inſtead of extinguiſhing it; 
and the pacific prince, ſeeing it impoſhble to bring about a 
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the definitive treaty of peace and concord between theſe jarring 
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ich ([A] ZUINGLE certainly taught this doctrine in private before the 


hat I year 1524, as appears from GERD ES, Hiſtoria Reuowvat. Evangeii, 
ſult tom. i. Append. p. 228. e 

tion i [ww] In the year 1525. | | 

olo- WW [x] Jo. ConR. FUESLINI Centuria I, Epiſtol. Theolog. Reformat. 
here p. 31. 35. 44. 49.— FF OECOLAMPADIUS was not lefs remarkable 
onal tor his extraordinary modeſty, his charitable, forbearing and pacific 
_be- WMivirit, and his zeal for the progreſs of vital and practical religion, 
ered than for his profound erudition, which he ſeemed rather ſtudious to 
out ¶conceal than to diſplay. 

were , y] ZUINGLE was accompanied by OECOLAMPADIUS, 
leſs, BVR, and HRDION. LUTHER had with him MELANCTHON 
| and and Jus TUs JoNas from Saxony, together with OSIANDER, 
BBRENTIUS, and AGRICOLA. 


1 F 2 divines, 
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divines, was obliged to reſt ſatisfied with having engaged 
them to conſent to a truce. LUTHER and ZUINGLE came 
to an agreement about ſeveral points; but the principal 
matter in debate, even that which regarded CHRIsT's 
preſence in the euchariſt, was left undecided ; each party 
appealing to the Fountain of wiſdom, to terminate thls 
controverſy, and exprefling their hopes that time and im- 
partial reflexion might diſcover and confirm the truth [x]. 
V. The Reformed church had ſcarcely been founded in 
Switzerland by Z0U1NGLE, when this Chriſtian hero fell in 
a battle that was fought, in the year 1530, between the 
proteſtants of Zurichand their Roman-catholic compatriots, 
who drew the ſword in defence of popery. It was not 
indeed to perform the ſanguinary office of a, ſoldier that 
ZVINGLE was preſent at this engagement, but with a view 
to encourage and animate, by his counſels and exhorta- 
tions, the valiant defenders of the proteſtant cauſe [a], 
After his de ath, ſeveral Lutheran doctors of the more 


ſz] RUCHar, Hi Moire de la Reformation de la Suiſſe, vol. i. paſſ im. 
vol. ii. livr. vi. p. 463.—HOTTINGER, Helvetiſcbhe Kirchen- 
Geſchichte, part III. p. 27. 51. 483.— VAL. ERN. LOSCHERI 
Hiſtoria Motuum, part I. cap. ii, iii. p. 55. Cap. Vi. p. 143.— 
FUESLIN, Betrage zur Schabeiger-Ræformation, tom. iv. P- 120. 

[a] The Lutherans, who conſider this unhappy fate of ZUINGLE 
as a reproach upon that great man in particular, and upon the Re- 
formed church in general, diſcover a groſs ignorance of the genius and 


manners of the Swiſs nation in this century. For as all the inhabi- 


rants of that country are at preſent trained to arms, and obliged to 
take the field, when the defence of their country requires it, ſo in tle 
time of ZUINGLE this obligation was ſo univerſal, that neither the 
miniſters of the goſpel, nor the profeſſors of theology, were exempted 
from. this military ſervice. Accordingly in the ſame battle, in which 
ZUINGLE fell, JEROME POTANUSs, one of the theological doctors 
of Bajil, ailo loſt his life. See FUESLIX1 Centuria I, Fpiftolar. Theol. 
Refs orator. F. 84. ERASMUs alſo ſpoke in a very unfriendly man- 
ner of the death of ZUINGLE and his friend OECOLAMPADIUS. See 
JorTIN's Life of ERas Mus, Vol. I. p. 522. It is not therefore 
jurprizing to find the bigoted Sir THOMAs MoRE inſulting (with 
the barbarity that ſuperſtition ſeldom fails to produce in a narrow 
and pcevith mind) the memory of theſe two eminent Reformers in3 
letter to the furious and turbulent COCHLAEUS of which the 
following words ſhew the ſpirit of the writer: „* Poſtrema ea fuit 
quam Je ZUINGLIO & OECOLAMPADIO ſcriptam miſiſti, quorum 
e nunciata mors mihi Lætitiam attulit.— Sublatos e medio eſſe tam 
* immanes Fidei Chriſtianæ hoſtes, tam intentos ubique in omnem 
„ $er:mende pietatis eccaſionem, jure gaudere poſſum.“ JORTIN, 
ibid. Vol II. p. 702. Asp. No. xvi. N. 


moderate 
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moderate ſort, and particularly MARTIN Bucrer, uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to bring about ſome kind of re- 
conciliation between the contending parties, For this 
purpoſe they exhorted the jarring theologians to concord, 
interpreted the points in diſpute with a prudent regard to 
the prejudices of both ſides, admoniſhed them of the per- 
nicious conſequences that muſt attend the prolongation of 
theſe unhappy conteſts, and even went ſo far as to expreſs 
the reſpective ſentiments of the contending doctors in 
terms of conſiderable ambiguity and Jatitude, that thus 
the defired union might be the more eaſily effected. There 
is no doubt, but that the intentions and deſigns of theſe 
| zealous interceſſors were pious and upright []; but it 
will be difficult to decide, whether or no the means they 
employed were adapted to promote the end they had in 
view. Be that as it may, theſe pacihc counſels of BUCER 
excited diviſions in Switzerland; for ſome perſevered ob- 
| ſtinately in the doctrine of ZUINGLE, While others adopted 
the explications and modifications of his dectrine that 
= were offered by BUcER ſc]. But theſe diviſions and 
= commotions had not the leaſt effect on that reconciliation 
with LUTHER, that was earneſtly deſired by the pious and 
moderate doctors on both ſides. The efforts of BUcER, 
= were more ſucceſsful out of Switzerland, and particularly 
among thoſe divines in the upper parts of Germany, who 
& inclined to the ſentiments of the Helvetic church; for they 
& zetired from the communion of that church, and joined 
= themſelves to LUTHER by a public act, which was ſent to 
& Wittemberg, in the 1536, by a ſolemn deputation appointed 
for that purpoſe [4]. The Swils divinzs could not be 
brought to ſo great a length. There was, however, ſtill 
E ſome proſpect of effecting a reconciliation between them 
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Coburg, in the year 1709,—LOSCHERI Hijtor, Motuum, part I. lib. ii. 
cap. i. p. 181. & part 11. lib. iii. cap. ii. p. 15. 

= [c] FukEsLIxI Centur. I, Epiſtolar. Theolog. p. 162. 170. 181, 
182. 190, &c. 

la] LosCHERVUsS, loc. cit. cap. ii. p. 205. RucH ar, H. ſtoire de 
la Reformat. de la Suiſſe, tom. v. p. 535 —-HorrIxOERI Hiftor. 
Eccleſ. Helwet. tom. iii. lib. vi. p. 702. 


F 3 peared 


and the Lutherans, But this fair proſpect entirely diſap- 


= [56] See ALB. MENON. VERPOORTEN, Comment. de Mart. Bucero 
et ejus Sentenlia de Cana Domini, F ix. p. 23. publiſhed in 8vo at 
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peared in the year 1544, when LUTHER publiſhed his 
Confeſſion of faith in relation to the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper, which. was directly oppoſite to the doctrine of 
Z.UINGLE and his followers, on that head. The doctors 
of Zurich pleaded their cauſe publicly againſt the Saxon 
reformer, the year following; and thus the purpoſes of 
the peace-makers were totally defeated [e]. | 

VI. The death of LUTHER, which happened in the 
year 1546, was an event that ſeemed adapted to calm theſe 
commotions, and to revive, in the breaſts of the moderate 
and pacihc, the hopes of a reconciliation between the 
contending parties, For this union, between the Luthe- 


LANCTHON, and his followers, that this great man left no 


means unemployed to bring it about, and ſeemed reſolved 
rather to ſubmit to a dubious and forced peace, than to ſee 


diſhonour on the proteſtant cauſe, On the other hand, 
this ſalutary work ſeemed to be facilitated by the theolo- 
gical ſyſtem that was adopted by JohN CALVIN, a native 
of Noyon in France, who was paſtor and profeſſor of 
divinity at Geneva, and whoſe genius, learning, eloquence, 
and talents rendered him reſpectable even in the eyes of his 
enemies. This great man, whoſe particular friendſhip for 
MELANCTHON was an incidental circumſtance highly 
favourable to the intended reconciliation, propoſed an 
explication of the point in debate, that modified the crude 
hypotheſis of Zuix LE, and made uſe of all his credit and 
authority among the Swiſs, and more particularly at Zurich, 
where he was held in the higheſt veneration, in order to 
obtain their aſſent to it /]. The explication he pro- 
poſed was not, indeed, favourable to the doctrine of 
CnRisT's bodily preſence in the euchariſt, which he per- 
ſiſted in denying ; he ſuppoſed, however, that a certain 
divine virtue or efficacy was communicated by CHRIST with 
the bread and wine, to thoſe who approached this holy 
ſacrament with a lively faith, and with upright hearts; and 
to render this notion ſtill more ſatisfaCtory, he expreſſed it 


le] LosSCHERUS, bod. cit. part i. lib, ii. cap. iv. p. „41. 


[V enxlsr. Aud. Sali, Hiſſoria Aug. Confeſſion. tom. ii. 
lib. vii. cap. iii. p. 1075. | 
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in almoſt the ſame terms which the Lutherans employed CEN T. 
in inculcating their doctrine of CRHRIST's real preſence in 3 C. Il. 
the euchariſt [g]. For the great and common error of all PAAR I II. 
thoſe, who, from a deſire of peace, aſſumed the character — — 
of arbitrators in this controverſy, lay in this, that they 
aimed rather at a uniformity of terms, than of ſentiments ; 
and ſeemed ſatisfied when they had engaged the contending 
parties to uſe the ſame words and phraſes, though their real 
difference in opinion remained the ſame, and each ex- 
plained theſe ambiguous or figurative terms in a manner 
agreeable to their reſpective ſyſtems, 

The concord, ſo much deſired, did not, however, ſeem 
to advance much. MELANcTHoON, who ſtood foremoſt in 
the rank of thoſe, who longed impatiently for it, had not 
courage enough to embark openly in the execution of 
ſuch a perilous project, Beſides, after the death of 
LUTHER, his enemies attacked him with redoubled fury, 
and gave him ſo much diſagreeable occupation, that he had 
neither that Jeiſure, nor that tranquillity of mind, that were 
neceſſary to prepare his meaſures properly for ſuch an 
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; arduous undertaking. A new obſtacle to the execution of 
\ | this pacific project was alſo preſented, by the intemperate 
real of JoAchIu WESTPHAL, paſtor at Hamburg, who, in 
r the year 1552, renewed, with greater vehemence than 
erer, this deplorable controverſy, which had been for ſome 
time ſuſpended, and who, after FLacius, was the moſt 
K obſtinate defender of the opinions of LuTHER. This 
q violent theologian attacked with that ſpirit of acrimony 
, and vehemence, that was too remarkable in the polemic 
0 writings of LUTHER, the ad of uniformity, by which the 
* churches of Geneva and Zurich declared their agreement 
of concerning the doctrine of the euchariſt. In the book which 
= he publiſhed with this view [+], he cenſured with the 
5 lg] CALVIN went certainly too far in this matter; and, in his 
1 explication of the benefits that ariſe from a worthy commemoration of 
} CHRIST'S death in the euchariſt, he dwelt too groſsly upon the 


id allegorical exprefſions of ſcripture, which the papiſts had ſo egregiouſly 
it © abuſed, and talked of really eating by faith the body and drinking the 
blood of CHRIST. | | 

l This book, which abounds with ſenſeleſs and extravagant 
tenets that LUTHER never ſo much as thought of, and breaths the 
molt virulent ſpirit of perſecution, is entitled, Farrago confuſanearum 
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XVI. 
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The contro- 
erſy con- 
C2:-i1Ng, pre- 
deſtination. 


The HISTORY of the Reformed ChuRcn, 


utmoſt ſeverity, the variety of ſentiments concerning the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper that was obſervable in the 
Retormed church, and maintained, with his uſual warmth 
and obſtinacy, the opinion of LUTHER on that ſubjeR, 
This engaged CALVIN to enter the liſts with WESTPHAI, 
whom he treated with as little lenity and forbearance, ag 
the rigid Lutheran had ſhewed towards the Helvetic 
chufches. The conſequences of this debate were, that 
CALviN and WESTPHAL had each their zealous defenders 
and patrons: hence tie breach widened, the ſpirits were 
heated, and the flame of contteverſy was Kindled anew 
with fach violence d fury, that, to extinguiſh it entirely, 
ſoomed to be a taſk beyond the reach of human wiſdom or 
human power [7 

VII. Theſe diſputes were unhappitly augmented, in 
proceſs of time, by th.t famous controverſy concerning 
the decrees of Ged. with reſpect to the eternal condition of 
men, which was ſet on foot by CALVIN, and became an 
inexhauſtible ſource of intricate reſearches, and abſtruſe, 
ſubtile, and inexplicable queſtions. The moſt ancient 
Helvetic doctors were far from adopting the doctrine of 
thoſe, who repreſent the Deity, as allotting from all eter- 


nity, by an abſolute, arbitrary and unconditional decree, to 


Ga everiaſting happineſs, and to others, endleſs miſery, 
without any previous regard to the moral characters and 
circumſtances of either. Their ſentiments ſeemed to 
differ but very little from thoſe of the Pelagians; nor did 
they heſitate in declaring, after the example of ZUINGLE, 
hat the kingdom of heaven was open to all who lived ac- 
cording to the dictates of right reaſon [4]. CALVIN had 


et inter ſe diſſidentium de S. Cena opinonum ex Sacramentariorum 
Libris congeſian. 

Li] LoSschERI Hifloria Motuum, part II. lib. 3 111. cap. viii. p. 83.— 
MolLLFEI Cimbria Liiterata, tom. iii. p. 642. ARN. GREVII Me- 
mor ia Joac. W ESTPHALTI, p-. 62. 106. 

[4] For the procf of this aſſertion, ſee DALLE1 Apologia pro dnabus 
Ecclefiarum Callicar. Sypnedis ada er ſus Frid. Spanheim. part IV. 


p. 946.—J0. ALPHONS. TURRETiNI Eprflol. ad Antęſtitem Cantu- 


aricnſem, which is inſerted in the Bibliothegue Cermanique, tom. X111. 

92.—SIMON, Biouiheque Critique, publiſhed under the fiftitious 
name of SAINIOR, tom. Ut. ch. XXViit. p. 292. 298. and alſo the 
author of a book, entitled, O5ſerwatiores Gallice in Formul. Conſenſus 
Helwelicam, p. 52. The very learned Dr. GERDES, inſtead of being 
perſuaded by theſe teſtimonies, maintains, on the contrary, in his 
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adopted a quite different ſyſtem with reſpect to the divine CEN T. 


5 | decrees. He maintained, that the everlaſting condition of 8 0 . 
W mankind in a future world was determined from all eternity P a x T 1I. 


III. 


by the unchangeable order of the Deity, and that this abſolute —— 


determination of his will and good pleaſure was the only 


ſource of happineſs or miſery to every individual. This 


opinion was, in a very ſhort time, propagated through all 
the Reformed churches, by the writings of CALviN, and by 
the miniſtry of his diſciples, and, in ſome places, was in- 
ſerted in the national creeds and confeſſions; and thus 
made a public article of faith. The unhappy controverſy, 
which took its riſe from this doctrine, was opened at 
Straſburg, in the year 1560, by JEROME ZANCHIUS, an 
Italian ecclefiaſtic, who was particularly attached to the 
ſentiments of CALVIN; and was afterwards carried on by 


others with ſuch zeal and aſſiduity, that it drew, in an 


extraordinary manner, the attention of the public, and 
tended as much to exaſperate the paſſions and foment the 


diſcord of the contending parties, as the diſpute about the 
euchariſt had already done [I]. | | 


VIII. The Helvetic doctors had no proſpect left of The diſcord 


calming the troubled ſpirits, and tempering, at leaſt, the 
vehemence of theſe deplorable feuds, but the moderation of 
the Saxon divines, who were the diſciples of MELANc- 
THON, and who, breathing the pacific ſpirit of their 
maſter, ſeemed, after his death, to have nothing ſo much 


at heart as the reſtoration of concord and union in the 
& proteſtant church. Their deſigns, however, were not 
carried on with that caution and circumſpection, with that 
| prudent foreſight, or that wiſe attention to the nature of 
the times, which diſtinguiſhed always che tranſactions of 
E MELancTHON, and which the critical nature of the 
cauſe they were engaged in indiſpenſably r quired. And 
hence they had already taken a ſtep, which was adapted to 


Miſcellan. Groningenſ. tom. 11. p. 476, 477. that the ſentiments of 


CaLviN were the ſame with thoſe of the ancient Swiſs doctors. But 


this excellent author may be retuted, even from his own account of 
the tumults, that were occaſioned in Swwrtzeriand by the opinion that 
CALVIN had propagated in relation to the Divine Decrees. 

[] LoscHERI Hiftoria Motuum, part III. lib. v. cap. ii. p. 27. 
8. c. x. p. 227. — SA LI, Hiſtoria Auguſt. Confeſſion, tom. i. lib. ii. 
cap. X111, p. 441. 


render 


is carried to 
the greateſt 
height. i 
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render ineffectual all the remedies they could apply to the 
healing of the preſent diſorders. For, by diſperſing every 
where artful and inſidious writings, with a deſign to ſeduce 
the miniſters of the church and the ſtudious youth into 
the ſentiments of the Swiſs divines, or, atleaſt, to engage 
them to treat theſe ſentiments with toleration and for- 
bearance, they drew upon themſelves the indignation of 
their adverſaries, and ruined the pacihc cauſe in which 
they had imbarked. It was this conduct of theirs that 
gave occaſion to the compoſition of that famous Form o 
Concord, which condemned the ſentiments of the Reformed 
churches in relation to the per/on of CHRIST and the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's fupper. And as this Form is received 
by the greateſt part of the Lutherans, as one of the articles 
of their religion, hence ariſes an inſuperable obſtacle to all 
ichemes of reconciliation and concord, 
IX. So much did it ſeem neceſſary to premiſe con- 


cerning the cauſes, riſe, and progreſs of the controverſy, 


which formed that ſeparation that ſtil] ſubſiſts between the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches. From thence it will 
be proper to proceed to an account of the internal ſtate of 
the latter, and to the hiſtory of its progreſs and revolutions, 
The hiſtory of the Reformed church, during this century, 
comprehends two diſtinct periods. The firſt commences 
with the year 1519, when ZUINGLE withdrew from the 
communion of Rome, and began to form a Chriſtian church 
beyond the bounds of the pope's juriſdiction ; and it extends 


to the time of CALvIN's ſettlement at Geneva, where he 


acquired the greateſt reputation and authority. The 

ſecond period takes in the reſt of this century. 
During the firſt of theſe periods, the Helvetic church, 
which aſſumed the title of Reformed, after the example of 
the French proteſtants in their neighbourhood, who had 
choſen this denomination in order to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the Roman- catholics, was very incontiderable in its 
extent, and was confined to the cantons of Swzitzerland, 
It was, indeed, augmented by the acceſſion of ſome ſmall 
ſtates in Suabia and Alſace, ſuch as the city of Straſbeurg, 
and ſome little republics. But, in the year 1536, theſe 
petty ſtates changed ſides, through the ſuggeſtions and in- 
fluence of BUCER, returned to the communion of the Saxon 
church, and thus made their peace with LUTHER, Ls 
other 
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X. In this infant ſtate of the Reformed church, the on! 
point, that prevented its union with the followers of 
LUTHER, was the doctrine they taught with reſpect to the 
facrament of the Lord's ſupper. This firſt controverſy, 
indeed, ſoon produced a ſecond, relating to the per/on of 
JEsus CHRIST, which, nevertheleſs, concerned only a part 
of the Lutheran church [m]. The Lutheran divines of 
§uabia, in the courſe of their debates with thoſe of 
Switzerland, drew an argument in favour of the real pre- 
ſence of CRHRIST's body and blood in the euchariſt from 
the following propoſition ; that all the PROPERTIES of the 
divine nature, and conſequently its OMNIPRESENCE, Were 
communicated to the human nature of CHRIST by the hypoſta- 
tic union. The Swiſs doctors, in order to deſtroy the force 
of this argument, denied this communication of the divine 

attributes to CHRIsT's human nature, and denied, more. 
eſpecially, the ubiguity or omnipreſence of the man IEsus. 
And hence aroſe that moſt intricate and abſtruſe contro- 
verſy concerning ub:quity and the communication of properties, 


lin] It was only a certain number of thoſe Lutherans, that 
were much more rigid in their do&rine than LUTHER himſelf, that 
believed the Ub:quity or Ommipreſence of CHRIST's perſon, conſidered 
as a Man. By this we may fee, that the Lutherans have their diviſions, 
as well as the Reformed, of which ſeveral inſtances may be yet given 


that 


75 


other religious communities, which abandoned the church C E N T. 
of Rome, either openly embraced the doctrine of LUTHER, , 1 
or conſiſted of perſons, who were not agreed in their theo- P I II. 
logical opinions, and who really ſeemed to ſtand in a kind 
of neutrality between the contending parties. All things 

being duly conſidered, it appears probable enough that the 

church founded by ZuINGLE would have remained ſti]! 

confined to the narrow limits, which bounded it at firſt, 

had not CALVIN ariſen, to augment its extent, authority, 

and luſtre, For the natural and political character of the 

Swiſs, which is neither bent towards the luſt of conqueſt, 

nor the graſping views of ambition, diſcovered itſelf in their 

religious tranſactions. And, as a ſpirit of contentment 

with what they had, prevented their aiming at an augmen- 

tation of their territory, ſo did a ſimilar ſpirit hinder them 

from being extremely ſollicitous about enlarging the 
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the principe 
founder or 
the Reform- 
ed church. 


John Colvin 


The HISTORY the Reformed CHR cn, 


that produced ſo many learned and unintelligible treatiſes, 
fo many ſubtile diſputes, and occaſioned that multitude of 
invectives and accuſations, that the contending parties threw 
out againſt each other with ſuch liberality and profuſion. 
It is proper to obſerve, that, at this time, the Helyetic 
church univerſally embraced the doQrine of Zulxorr 
concerning the euchariſt. This doctrine, which differed 
conſiderably from that of CALvIx, amounted to the fol. 
lowing propokitions : That the bread and wine were no 
é more than a repreſentation of the body and blood of 
© CHRIST, or, in other words, the f/igns appointed to 
& denote the benefits that were conferred upon mankind in 
& conſequence of the death of CHRISTH; that, therefore, 
„ Chriſtians derived no other fruit from the participation 
of the Lord's ſupper, than a mere commemoration and 


„ remembrance of the merits of CHRIST, which, accord- 


“ ing to an expreſſion common in the mouths of the 
« abettors of this doctrine, was the only thing that was 
& properly meant by the Lord's ſupper [n].” BUCER, whole 
leading principle was the defire of peace and concord, en- 
deavoured to correct and modify this doctrine in ſuch 2 
manner, as to give it a certain degree of conformity to the 
hypotheſis of LUTHER; but the memory of ZUINGLE 
was too freſh in the minds of the Swiſs to permit their 
accepting of theſe corrections and modifications, or to 
ſuffer them to depart, in any reſpect, from the doctrine of 
that eminent man, who had founded their church, and 
been the inſtrument of their deliverance from the tyranny 
and ſuperſtition of Rome. 


XI. In the year 1541, Joan CALVIN, who ſurpaſſed 


almoſt all the doctors of this age, in laborious application, 


conſtancy of mind, force of eloquence, and extent of 


genius, returned to Geneva, from whence the oppoſition 


of his enemies had obliged him to retire, On his ſettle- 


ment in that city, the affairs of the new church were 


In] Nil eſe in Cæna, quam memoriam Chrifit. That this was the 
real opinion of ZUINGLE, appears eviden dy from various teſtimonies, 
which may be ſeen in the Muſeum Helweticum, tom. i. p. 485. 499- 
tom. Iii. p. 631.— This is alſo confirmed by the following ſentence in 
ZUIiNGLE's book concerning Baptiſm : (tom. ii, opp. p. 85.) Cæna 
Dominica non aliud, quam Commemorationts nomen meretur. Compare 
with all this FUESLINL Ceutur. I, Epiftolar, Theologor, Reformator. 


p- 255 262, &c. 
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committed to his direction [o], and he acquired alſo a high © ENT, 
degree of influence in the political adminiſtration of that STE 
republic. This event changed entirely the face of affairs, PA Il. 
and gave a new aſpect to the Reformed church, The- — 
views and projects of this great man were grand and ex- 
tenſive. For he not only undertook to give ſtrength and 
vigour to the riſing church, by framing the wiſeſt laws 
and the moſt falutary inſtitutions for the maintenance of 
order and the advancement of true piety, but even propoſed 
to render Geneva the mother, the ſeminary, of all the Re- 
| formed churches, as /Fittemberg was of all the Lutheran 
communities, He Jaid a ſcheme for ſending forth from 
this little republic, the ſuccours and miniſters that were to 
promote and propagate the proteſtant cauſe through the 
moſt diſtant nations, and aimed at nothing leſs, than 
rendering the government, diſcipline, and doctrine of 
Geneva the model and rule of imitation to the Reformed 
churches throughout the world. The undertaking was 
certainly great, and worthy of the extenſive genius and 
capacity of this eminent man; and, great and arduous as 
it was, it was executed in part, nay, carried on to a very 
conſiderable length, by his indefatigable aſſiduity and in- 
extinguiſhable zeal. It was with this view, that, by the 
fame of his learning, as well as by his epiſtolary ſollicita- 
tions and encouragements of various kinds, he engaged 
many perſons of rank and fortune, in France, Itah, and 
other countries, to leave the places of their nativity, and 
to ſettle at Geneva; while others repaired thither merely 
out of a curioſity to fee a man, whoſe talents and exploits 
had rendered him ſo famous, and to hear the diſcourſes 
which he delivered in public. Ancther circumſtance, that 
contributed much to the ſucceis of his deitgns, was the 
eſtabliſnment of an academy at Geneva, which the ſenate of 
that city founded at his requeſt; and in which he himſelf, 
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[0] CaLvin, in reality, enjoyed the power and authority of a 
biſhop at Geneva z for, as long as he lived, he preſided in the aſſembly 
of the clergy, and in the Conjiory or eccleſiaſtical judicatory. But 
when he was at the point of death, he adviſed the clergy not to give 
hum a ſucceſſor, and proved ty them evidently the dangerous conſe- 
quences of eniruſting with any vae man, during life, a place of ſuch. 
ugh authority, Atter him, therefore, the place of preſident Ccealed 
ig be perpetual. Sce SPON, Hiftoire de Geneve, tom. ii, p. 111. 
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1h  _C_ E N x. with his colleague TyEoDoRE BEZA, and other divines of 
| XVI. eminent learning and abilities, taught the ſciences with the 
Sxœ r. III. vs ar "ey 

Parr II. greateſt reputation. In effect, the luſtre, which theſe 
1 - great men reflected upon this infant ſeminary of learning, 
1 ſpread its fame through the diſtant nations with ſuch 
amazing rapidity, that all, who were ambitious of 2 
diſtinguiſhed progreſs in either ſacred or profane erudition, 
repaired to Geneva, and that England, Scotland, France, 
Italy, and Germany, ſeemed to vie with each other in the 
| numbers of their ſtudious youth, that were inceſſantly re- 
| pairing to the new academy. By theſe means, and by the 
miniſtry of theſe his diſciples, CaLvin enlarged conſider- 


: x ably the borders of the Reformed church, propagated his 

i ih doctrine, and gained proſelytes and patrons to his theolo- 

1 gical ſyſtem, in ſeveral countries of Europe. In the midſt 
1 . . . . 7 

iN of this glorious career he ended his days, in the year 1564 ; 


but the ſalutary inſtitutions and wiſe regulations, of which 
he had been the author, were both reſpected and maintain- 
ed after his death. In a more eſpecial manner the academy 


during the life of its founder [p]. 
e Ae XII. The plan of doctrine and diſcipline, that had been 
ecclefiaſtical formed by ZUINGLE, was altered and correCted by 


b - . . . ® . 
-E which it will not be improper to give a particular account. 


had given an abſolute and unbounded power, in religious 
matters, to the civil magiſtrate, to whom he had placed the 
clergy in a degree of ſubjection that was diſpleaſing to 
many. But at the ſame time he allowed of a certain 


of the church, and even thought it expedient to place at 
their head a perpetual preſident, or ſuperintendent, with a 
certain degree of inſpection and authority over the whole 


[p] The various projects and plans that were formed, conducted, 
and executed with equal prudence and reſolution by CALVIN in be- 
half both of the republic and church of Genewa, are related by the 
learned perſon, who, in the year 1730, gave a new edition (enriched 
with intereſting hiſtorical notes, and authentic documents) of SpoN's 
Hiflatre de Geneve. The particular accounts of CALvIx's tranſ- 
actions, given by this anonymous editor, in his notes, are drawn from 
ſeveral curious manuſcripts, of undoubted credit, See Spo, Hiſtoire 
de Geneve, tom, ii. p. 87. 100, &c. | 

| body. 
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of Geneva flouriſhed as much under BEZA, as it had done 1 


government CALvix; and that more eſpecially in three points, of 


mer. I, ZUINGLE, in his form of eccleſiaſtical government, 
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the magiſtrate, in religious matters, within narrow bounds, 


- He declared the church a ſeparate and independent body, 


endowed with the power of legiſlation for itſelf. He 


maintained, that it was to be governed, like the primitive 


church, only by preſbyteries and ſynods, that is, by aſſem- 


protecting and defending the church, and providing for 


wuhat related to its external exigencies and concerns. Thus 
this eminent Reformer introduced into the republic of 
Geneva, and endeavoured to introduce into all the Re- 
formed churches throughout Europe, that Form of eccle- 
ſiaſtical government, which is called Preſbyterian, from its 
neither admitting of the inſtitution of biſhops, nor of 
any ſubordination among the clergy ; and which is founded 
on this principle, that all miniſters of the goſpel are, by 
the law of God, declared to be equal in rank and authori- 
ty. In conſequence of this principle, he eſtabliſhed, at 
= Geneva, a conſiſtory, compoſed of ruling elders, partly paſtors, 
and partly laymen, and inveſted this eccleſiaſtical body 


with a high degree of power and authority. He alſo 


= convened ſynods, compoſed of the ruling elders of different 
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body. CALVIN, on the contrary, reduced the power of C E N T. 
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K 


Z blies of elders, compoſed both of the clergy and laity; and 
he left to the civil magiſtrate little elſe than the privilege of 


churches, and in theſe conſiſtories and iynods had laws 


E enacted for the regulation of all matters of a religious 
nature; and, among other things, reſtored to its former 
E vigour the ancient practice of excommunication. All theſe 
things were done with the conſent of the greateſt part of 
the ſenate of Geneva. 5 „„ 


| 2dly, The ſyſtem that ZUINGLE had adopted with re- 


& ſpect to the euchariſt, was by no means agreeable to 
Z CALvin, who, in order to facilitate the defired union with 
the Lutheran church, ſubſtituted in its place another, 
which appeared more conformable to the doctrine of that 
church, and, in reality, differed but little from it. For 


while the doctrine of ZUINGLE ſuppoſed only a ſymbolzical, 


or figurative, preſence of the body and blood of CHRIST 
in the euchariſt, and repreſented a pious remembrance of 
EZ CunrisT's death, and of the benefits it procured to man- 
kind, as the only fruits that aroſe from the celebration of 
the Lord's ſupper, CALvIN explained this critical point in 
a quite different manner. He acknowledged a real, though 


of ſpiritual, 


80 The HISTORY of the Reformed C HU ROH. 
= C Fd T. ſpiritual, preſence of CHRIST in this ſacrament; or, in 
{ $:c-, III. other words, he maintained, that true Chriſtians, who 
187 Parr II. approached this holy ordinance with a lively faith, were, 
1 —— in a certain manner, united to the man CHRIS TH; and that 
1% from this union the ſpiritual life derived new vigour in the 
| ſoul, and was ſtil] carried on, in a progreſſive motion, to 
13 greater degrees of purity and perfection. This kind of 
14 language had been uſed in the forms of doctrine drawn 
' _— up by LUTHER; and as CALvIN obſerved, among other 
413 things, that the divine grace was conferred upon ſinners, 
13 and ſealed to thera by the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, 
4% this induced many to ſuppoſe that he adopted the ſentiment 
HY implied in the barbarous term impanation [g], and differed 
1} but little from the doQtrine of the Lutheran church on this 
i important ſubject Ir]. Be that as it may, his ſentiments 


o] The term Impanation (which ſignifies here the preſence of 
CARIST's body in the euchariſt, in or with the bread, that is there 
exhibited) amounts to what is called Conſubſtantiation. It was a 
modification of the monſtrous doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, firſt, 
invented by ſome of the diſciples of BEREN GER, who had not a 

11 mind to break all meaſures with the church of Rome, and was after- 
3 wards adopted by LUTHER and his followers, who, in reality, made 
1 fad work of it. For, in order to give it ſome faint air of poſſibility, 

| and to maintain it as well as they could, they fell into a wretched ſcho- 
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. „ laftic jargon about the nature of ſubfances, ſubſiſtences, attributes, pro- 
1 perties, and accidents, that did infinite miſchief to the true and ſublime 
13 ſcience of goſpel theology, whoſe beautiful ſimplicity it was adapted 


to deſtroy. The very tame perplexity and darkneſs, the ſame quib- 
bling, ſophiſtical, and unintelligible logic, that reigned in the attempts 
of the Roman-catholics to defend the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, ! 
were viſible in the controverſial writings of the Lutherans in behalf 
, of Conſubſiantiation, or Impanation. The latter had, indeed, one We 
abſurdity leſs to maintain; but being obliged to aſſert, in oppoſition to 

ö intuitive evidence, and unchangeable truth, that the ſame body can be 
nl | in many places at the ſame time, they were conſequently obliged to 
418 have recourſe to the darkeſt and moſt intricate jargon of the ſchools, to 

Wt hide the nonſente of this unaccountable doctrine. The modern Lu- 

| therans are grown fomewhat wiſer in this reſpect ; at leaſt, they ſeem 

5 leſs zealous than their anceſtors about the tenet in queſtion. . 

1 ſr] See FUESLINI Centur. I, Epiſtol. Theolog. Reformat. tom. i. 
1 P- 255. 260. 262, 263.—Letires de Calvin a Monſ. Fac. de Falaiſe, 
Mt p- 84, 85.— We learn in FUESLIN, p. 263. that CALVIN wrote to 
Bc ER a letter, intimating that he approved of his ſentiments, It 1s 
poſſible, that he may have derived from BUCER the opinion he enter- 
tained with reſpect to the euchariſt.—See BossueT, Hiſtoire des 
Variations des Eglijes Proteſtautes, tom. ii. p. S. 14. 19,—COURAYER, 
Examen des Defauts des Theclogiens, tom. ii. p. 72. Thete two 
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diffe: ed conſiderably from thoſe of ZUINGLE; for while c E N T. 

the latter aſſerted, that all Chriſtians, without diſtinction, R 1 | 
whether regenerate or unregenerate, mint be partike:s of 5 1 

the body and blood of CHRIST: CALVIN confined this 

priv ilege to the pious and regenerate be'iever alone. x 

7 24ly, The abjo/ſute decree of God, with reſpect to the 

fu ure and everlaſting condition of the human race, which 

made no part of the theology of ZUINGLE, was an <=. 

W ſential tenet in the creed of CALVIN, who inculcated 

with zcal the following dectrine: That God, in predeſtinat = 

| E ing, from al eternity, o e part of mankind to everlaſting hap- 

WE pineſs, and anoiher to end.eſs miſery, was led 19 mate this di- 

indtion by no other motive than his own GOOD PLEASURE 

„ 

$ 


* 


and FREE WILL. | 
; XIII. The fiſt of the three points now mentioned, was Theſe chan» 


5 8 a ges made b 
of ſuch a nature, that great as the credit and influence of Cabin are | 


2 Y - 8 * 
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| 
{© Carvin were, he could not procure a univerſal reception not approved 
e for it in the Reformed churenes. The Engliſh and Ger- % nor | 
i; . . ” - ' p received by | 
mans rejected it, and even the Swiſs refuſed to adopt it. It an the Re— 
was, however, received by the Reformed churches in formed 1 
France, Holland, and Scotland. The Swits remained firm churches. 
Je . in their oppoſition: they would not ſuffer the form of | 
. eccleſiaſtical government, that had once been eſtabliſhed, | 
d. under the intpection of ZUINGLE, to be changed in any | 
ne reſpect, nor ine power of the civil magiſtrate, in religious | 
ed WE matters, to receive the ſmalleſt prejudice. The other two 
f 2 points were long debated, even in SꝛoitSerland, with the 
n gireateſt warmeh. Several churcnes, mot e eſpecially thoſe 
at of Zurich and Bern, maintained obſtinately the doctrine 
50 2 writers pretend, that the ſ-ntiments of Carvin, with reſpe&t to the 


o eucnariit, were almoſt the tame with tioſe of the Roman-catholics “. 


| 

[ 

| 

i» The truth of this matter 1s, that the obſcurity and 1:confitency, with | 

pa 5 which this great man expreſſed himlelf upon that ſubjeR, render it | | 

wk 3 extremely difficult to give a clear and accurate account of his j 

= doctiine. [| 

1 Hi [ 

Sy = * How it could come into the heads of ſuch men as BossveT and doctor i 

je, Cos Ax Ex to ay, thai the ſentiments of CALVIN concerning the eucharift <v:r8 | 

0 5 ali oſt the ſame ⁊oith thoſe of the Roman catholics, is, indeed, ſtrange enough. Ihe | 
15 We doctrine of Tranſubſlartiatin was to CALVIN an invinc;ble obſtacle to any fort 
er- ot conformity between him and Rome on that ſubject. For however obſcure 
des and figurative his expreſſions with reſpect to CunisT's ſpiritual preſence in the 
ER, We Euchariſt may have been, je never once dreamed of any thing Like a cr por af 

wo Prelence in that Holy Sacrament, 
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The HIS TOR of the Reformed ChHurcmn. 


of ZUINGLE in relation to the euchariſt [s]; neither 
cou.d they be eaſily perſuaded to admit, as an article of 
faith, the doctrine of predeſtination, as it had been taught 


by CALVIN [tz]. The prudence, however, of this great | 


man, ſeconded by his reſolute perſeverance and his ex- 
traordinary credit, triumphed at length fo far, as to bring 
about an union between the Swiſs churches and that of 
Geneva, firſt in relation to the doctrine of the euchariſt ſ ], 
and afterwards alſo on the ſnbject of predeſtination [wi]. 
The followers of CALvix extended ſtill farther the tri- 
umphs of their chief, and improved, with ſuch ſucceſs, 
the footing he had gained, that, in proceſs of time, al- 
moſt all the Reformed churches adopted his theological 
ſyſtem, to which, no doubt, his learned writings con— 
tributed a good deal [x}. | 

X1V. It will not be improper to paſs in review the 
different countries, in which the doctrine and diſcipline 
of the Reformed church, as modelled by CALvIx, were 
eftabliſhed in a fixed and permanent manner. Among its 
chief patrons in Germany we may reckon FREDERICK 
III, elector Palatine, who, in the year 1560, removed 
from their paſtoral functions the Lutheran doctors, and 
filled their places with Calviniſts; and, at the ſame tine, 
obliged his ſubjects to embrace the tenets, rites, and in- 
ſtitutions, of the church of Geneva | y]. This order was 


[5] See FUESLINI Centur, Ftiftolar. P. 264. — Mat Helv, 
tom. i. p. 490. tom. v. p. 479. 483. 490. tom. ii. p. 79. 

[7] Beſides RUCHAT and HoT TIN GER, fee Muſeum Helweticum, 
tom. 11. p. 105. 107+ 117,—GERDES, Miſcellan. Groningenſ. Nova, 
tom. 11. p. 476, 477. 

181 The agreement between the churches of Savitzerland and 
that of Geneva was concluded in 1549 and 1554. 

[ww] Sce the Cosſenſus Genev. et. Tigurinor. in CALVINI Opuſ- 
culis, p. 754. 

2 Tuc learned Dax. FRN. JaBLONSKY, in his Letters f 
Leibnit, publiined by RAPPIUS, Maintains, (p- 24, 25 41 that 
the opinion of ZUINGLE has no longer any patrons among the 
Reformed. But this is a palpable mitiake. For its patrons and 
detende!s are, on the coniriry, exuem:ly numerous; and at this 
very time the deftiine of ZUINGLE is revived in Exgland, Swiiz: 


erland, and other countries, and ſeems to acquire new degrees of 


credit from day to day. 
DO HEN. ALTINGII Hift. Eccl. Palat. in Lud. Cyr, Miau 
Nonum. Paiat, tom. i. p. 223.—LoScHEII Hiſtoria Moluum, pil 
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indeed abrogated, in the year 1575, by his ſon and ſuc- © N F. 
ceſſor LEwis, who reſtored Lutheraniſm to its former cy * 
credit and authority. The effects of this revolution pA 71, 
were, however, but tranſitary; for, in the year 1583, — 
under the government of the cieftor JoHn CASI»¹ꝛ lng, 
who had followed the example of his brother FREDERICK 
in embracing the diſcipline of the Reformed church, the 
face of things was again chonged in favour of Calvin m, 
which reſumed what it had loſt, and became triumphent []. 
From this period the church of the Palatinate obtained the 
ſecond place among the Reformed churches ; and its in- 
E fence and reputation were ſo conſiderable, that the Form 
of inflrutim, which was compoled for its uſe by URsI- 
NUS, and which is known under the title of the Cate- 
= cm of Heidelberg, was almoſt univerſally adopted by 
the Calviniſts ſa]. The republic of Bremen embraced, 
alto, the doctrine and inſticutions of the Reformed. AL= 
BERT HARDENBERG, the intimate friend of MELANC= 
THON, was the firſt who attempted to introduce there 
the doQttine of CALvIx concerning the euchariſt. Tunis 
attempt he made fo early as the year 1550; and, though 
a powerful oppolition rendered it unſucceſsful, and pro- 
W cured the expulſion of its author out of the city of Zre- 
nen, yet the latent ſeeds of. Calviniſm tock root, and, 
towards the concluſion of this century, acquired ſuch 
4] an th, that no meaſures either of prudence or force 
were lufficieut to prevent the church of Bremen from mo— 
2 a. ing its faitb, worſhip, and government, after that of 
" Geneva [J. The various motives, that en geged other 
German ſtates to ad pt, by deprees, the ſame ientiments, 
and and the inc.dents and circumſtances that favoured the pro— 
gieſs of Calviniſm 1 in the empire, mult be ſought in thoſe 


51 c 
11. lib. iv. cap. iv. = I25, —SALIG, Eft, Confeſſion. Aug. tom. ili. | 
lib. 1K. c. p. V. p. 433. | 
* be! ALTING. oc. cit. LoscugRxUs, ibid. part III. lib. vi. f ö 
r b. 34. — Ste alſo a German work, entitled, GOTTH. STRUVICS, | 
1 5 bel he Kirchen H: tori 765 P. ITO. 

tau (a] For an Account of tne Catechiſm of Heid. lberg, fee Kocks RI 

oy E L:b{io:teca Theoirgie Senbolicæ, p. 553 © and 308. 


8 {6] SALIG, loc., cit. part III. lib. x. cap. v. p. 715. & cap. vi. 
_ 24 p. 775 —-LOSCHERUS, loc. cit. part Ti lib. iy. cap. v. p. 134. K 
bY bert II. lib. vi. cep. vii. p. 276,—-GERDES, Hitori :a Renovail 
3 Evargeitt, zom. 11. Pe 157. 
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C ENT. writers, who have undertaken to give a full, compleat, 
1 nr. and ample hiſtory of the Chriſtian church. | 
Paxr II. XV. Thoſe among the French, who firſt renounced 
the juriſdiction and doctrine of the church of Rome, are 


commonly called Lutherans by the writers of theſe early 


| 3 times, This denomination. joined to other circumſtances, 
i has engaged ſome to imagine, that theſe French converts 
l to the proteſtant cauſe were attached to the tenets of the 
{ Lutheran church, and averſe to thoſe of the Swiſs doc- 
. tors [c]. But this is by no means a juſt repreſentation of 
1 the matter. It appears much more probable, that the 
1 hiſt French proteſtants were uniform in nothing but 
their antipathy to the church of Rome, and that, this 
iq point being excepted, there was a great variety in their 
it | | religious ſentiments. It is, however, to be obſerved, 
I that the vicinity of Geneva, Lauſanne, and other cities, 


which had adopted the doctrine of CALVIN, together with 
the incredible zeal of this eminent man, and his two col- 
Teagues FAREL and BEza, in nouriſhing the oppoſition 
to the church of Rome, and auginenting both the indig— 
nation and number of its enemies, produced a very re- 
markable effect upon the French churches ; for, about 
the middle of this century, they all, without exception, 
entered into the bonds of fraternal communion with the 
church of Geneva. The French proteſtants were called, 
by their enemies, Hugenots, by way of deriſion and con- 
tempt; the origin, however, of this denomination is ex- 
tremely uncertain [J. Their fate was ſevere; the ſtorms 


. [e] LoschRERI Hora Motuum, part II. cap. vi. p. 46.— 
4/481 | SALiG, Hiff. Aug. Confeffion. tom. II. lib. v. cap. vi. p. 190. 

owl! | | [4] Some etymologiſts ſunpoſe this term derived from 
Hugo, a word uſed in Touraine, to ſignify perſons that walk at 
gli in the fireets, And as the firſt proteſtants, like the firſt Chriſ- 
1:34 tians, may have choſen that ſeaſon for their religious aſſemblies 
ht | through the fear of perſecution, the nick name of Euguenot may, 
1M naturally enough, have been applied to them by their enemies. 
Others are of opinion, that it was derived frem a French and 
faulty pronunciation of the German word Eiagneſſen, which ſigni- 
fies confederates, and had been originally the name of that yaiiant 
part of the city of Geacva, which entered into an alliance with 
the Swits Cantons, in order to maintain their liberties againſt the 
tyranvical attempts of CuaRL.s III, duke of Savoy. Theſe 
ccufederates were called £1420ts, and from thence, very probably, 
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of perſecution aſſailed them with unparalleled fury ; and, 
though many princes of the royal blood, and a great num- 
ber of the flower of the nobility, adopted their ſentiments 
and ſtood forth in their cauſe [e)], yet it may nevertheleſs 
be affirmed, that no other part of the Reformed church 
ſuffered fo grievouſly as they did, for the ſake of religion. 
Even the peace, which they obtained from Henry III 
in the year 1576, was the ſource of that civil war, in 
which the powerful and ambitious houſe of Guiſe, inſti- 


eated by the ſanguinary ſuggeſtions of the Roman pon- 


tits, aimed at nothing leſs than the extirpatipn of the 
royal family, and the utter ruin of the proteſtant religion ; 


while the Hugenots, on the other hand, headed by lead- 


ers of the moſt heroic valour and the moſt illuftrious rank, 


combated for their religion and for their ſovereigns with 
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various ſucceſs. Theſe dreadful commotions, in which 


both the contending parties committed ſuch deeds, as are 
yet, and always wall be, remembered with horror, were, 
at length, calmed by the fortitude and prucence of HENRY 
IV. This movarch, indeed, ſacrificed the dictates of 
conſcience to the ſuggeſtions of policy, and imagining, 
that bis gavernment could have no ſtable, nor ſolid ſounda— 
tion, as long as he perſiſted in diwning the authority 
and juritdiction of Nome, he renounced the Reformed re— 
ligion, and made a foiemn and public profethon „f po— 


pery. Perceiving bawever, en the other hand, that it 


was not poſſible either to exirpate or ſuppreſs entireiy the 
tamous edict, drawn up at Nantes in the year 1598, the 


as derived the word Hugonote now under conſideration. The 
Count VILLARS, in a letter, written to the king of Frauce, from 
the province of Languedoc, where he wos lizutenant-geveral, and 


dated he IIch or Novet ber, 1550, calls the rictous Calviniſts of 
the Cevennes, Huguenols, and this is the firn time that this term is 


found in the reviiters of that province, applied to the proteſtants. 
Le] See the Hylowre Eccleſ. des Egl:jes Reformees au Royaume de 
France, publ:{hcd at Antwerp in thiee volumes Bvo in the year 1580, 
and ſuppoſed by many to have been written by BEZZA. The writers 
that have given the beit accounts of the Frei ch Reformed churches, 
their confellion of faich, and their forms of worthip and diſcipline, 


are enumerated by RochkRus, in his Bibliotheca Theolog. Sym- 
bolice, p. 299. | | | 1 


6 3 ükderty 


proteſtant religion, he granted to its profeſſors, by the 
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1 CEN T. lib 1 y of ſerving God according to their confciences [V], 
| at and a full ſecurity for the enjoyment of their civil rights 
bl Parr II. and privileges without perſecution or moleſtation from 
13 ——— en quar ee 11. 
19 in Fiel, „ church of Scotland acknowledges as its 
1 and Scand. founder, JohN Kox, the diſcip'e of CALVin ; and, ac- 
1 cordingly, from its bel reformaiton, it adopted the docs 
by | trine, 1ites, and form of eccicitaſtical government, eſta- 
| I N bliſhed ac Gen-va, Theſe it has always adhered to with 
1 1 the utmeſt Fi and maintained with the greateſt 


bo Jealouſy and zeal; fo that even in che laſt century the 
| deſigns of thoſe, who attempted to introduce certain 
changes into its diſcipline and worſhip, were publ. cly op- 
poſed by the force ot arins [H]. z 
A quite different conſtitu ion of things is obſervable in 

* | the church of Engiar d, which could never be brouzht to 5 
. an entiſe Compliance with the eccleſiaſtical laws of Ge- 
neva, "Dad W WY retzined, but for ſhort time, even thoſe WE 
Which it adopre?, It is ell know n, thai the greateſt Wk 
part of thoſe Eng iſh, who firtt threw off the yoke of Ml 
Rome, ſeemed much moe in lined to the ſentimenis of 
LUTHER Concerning the euchariſt, the form of public 
worſhip, and ecclehaſtical government, than to thoſe of 
th: Sw:iſs churches. Bur the 1cen2 changed after the 
death of HENRY VIII, when, by the induiirious zeal of 
CALVIN, and his Giſciples, mote eſpecially PETER 
MAXTYR, the cauſe of Lutheraniſm Joft ground confi— 
derably ; and the univerſities, ſchools, and chuiches be- 
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J This evict reſtored and confirmed, in the fulleſt terms, 

al]! the tayours that had ever been granted to the proteitants by 
other princes, ard particularly by He=xRyY III. To tile privileges 
others were alſo added, wich had never been granted, nor even 
dema! ided, before: lac ch as a free admiſſion to all employments of 
tru! , bandur, and profit; the eſtabliſhing courts and chambers in 
which the profeſſors of the two religions were equal in number; 
and the permitting tne children ct proteſtants to be educated, with- 

out any 5 leuts tien or conſtraipt, in the public Univerßties. 

ſg] BENOIT, Eiſtoire de I Edit de Nantes, tom. i. lib. v. p- 200- 


—Dax1 EL, Et. de France, tom. ix. p. 409 —BOULAT, Hi. 
Academ. Pa if. tom. Vi. 
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came the oracles of Calviniſm, which alſo acquired new 
votaries among the people from day to day [i]. Hence it 
happened, that when it was propoſed, under the reign of 
EDWARD VI, to give a fixed and ſtable form to the doc- 
trine and diſcipline of the, church, Geneva was acknow- 
ledged as a ſiſter-church 3 and the theological ſyſtem, 
there eſtabliſhed by CALVIN, was adopted, and rendered 
the public rule of faith in England. This, however, was 
done without any change of the form of epiſcopal go- 
vernment, which had already taken place, and was en- 
tirely different from that of Geneva; nor was this ſtep at- 
tended with any alteration of ſeveral religious rites and 
ceremonies, which were looked upon as ſuperſtitious by 
the greateſt part of the Reformed, This difterence how- 
ever, between the two churches, though it appeared at 
firſt of little conſequence, and, in the judgment even of 
CALVIN, was eſteemed an object of toleration and in- 


many calamities and diſſepſions, that were highly detri- 
mental both to the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of 
Great- Britain. e 
XVII. The origin of theſe unhappy diſſenſions, which 
it has not as yet been poſlible entirely to heal, muſt be 
ſought for in the conduct of thoſe perſecuted fugitives, 
who, to ſave their lives, their families, and their fortunes, 
from the bloody rage and inhuman tyranny of queen 
Maxy, left the places of their nativity in the year 1554, 


and took refuge in Germany [4]. Of theſe fugitive con- 


[i] Loscnert HV. Motuum, part. II. lib. iii, cap. vii. p. 67. 
—SALIG, Hiſt. Aug. Confeſſion. tom. ii. lib. vi. cap. iii. p. 317. 
fe] I cannot help mentioning the uncharitableneſs of the Lu- 
therans, upon this occaſion, who hated theie unhappy exiles, be- 


cauſe they were Sacramentarians (for fo the Lutherans called thoſe 


who denied CHRIST's bodily preſence in the euchariſt) and expelled 
from their cities ſuch of the Engliſh proteſtants, as repaired to 
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dulgence, was, nevertheleſs, in after ages, a ſource of 


The riſe of 
thePuritans. 


them, as a refuge from popiſh ſuperſtition and perſecution. Such | 


as ſought for ſhelter in France, Geneva, and thoſe parts of Swwitz- 
erland and Germany, where the Reformation had taken place, and 


where Lutheraniſm was not profeſſed, were received with great hu- 


manity, and allowed places of public worſhip. But it was at 
Frankfort that the exiles were moſt numerous; and there began the 
contett and diviſion which gave rile to that ſeparation from the 
church of England which continues to this day, It is, however, a 
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gregations ſome performed divine worſhip with the rites 
that had been authoriſed by EnwarD VI; while others 
preferred the Swils method of worſhip as more recom- 
mendable on account of its nurity and ſimplicity. The 
former were called Conformiſis, on account of their com- 
pliance with the ecct#{1{iic:) laws enactes by the prince 
now mentioned; and the denominaitons of Non conjormiſts 
and Puritans were given to the Jatrer, from their inſiſting 
upon a form of „ o:thio, mor exempt from ſuperſtition, 
and of a more pure kind, than the. licurgy of EDWARD 
ſeemed to them ro le Theſe denominations became per- 
manent marks of viſtinfticn, which ſtill continue to de- 
note thofe different rel1210us communities weich Citi ide the 
Britiſh nation. The conttoverſy, concerning the cere- 
monia! part of divine worſhip, that bad divided the ex- 
Iles abroad, ch.nged ccenes, an: was removed with them 
to England; when the auf widus fuc. eon of Queen 
EL!17ABETH to the throne permitt:d hem to return to 


their native country. The hoves of enjuying liberty, and 


or promoting each their reſ;.etive ſyſte ms, incre 129 their 
conteſts inſtead of diminithig them; ard the breach 
widened to ſuch a degree, tt At the mi{t ſagacious and 
provident obſ-rvers of things ſcemed to d: [alt of ſceing 


it healed. The wiſe queen, in her deten to accompl: fi 


the reformation of the church, Was ul], retg!/veu not to 
confine herſelf to the moclel, exhivited by tne proteſtants 


piece of juſtice due to the memory of the creellent MELANCTHOR, 


* 


to obterve, that he warmly condemned this unchuiitable t:eatmenty 


and more eſpecially the indecent leproaches, which the Lutherans 
caſt upon the Engliſh Martyrs who h- d ſealed the etorm ation wich 
their blood, calling them the Devil's Martyrs en antur quidam 
(ſays this amia'le Retormer) IMartyres Ans liebs oe? she Diaboli. 
Netim hac contusmt lia afficere ſunci um ſpirii um in Latime ro, qui an- 


num coge/mun egrijus fuit, et in aliis ſanits viris, quos nov, 


Trneie are the words of this wuly Chriſtian Kefturmer, in ode of his 
letters to CAMERARIUS, Epi. lib iv p. 969. aud in another of is 


letters, (peaking of the burning of PURGLUS at Paris, he thus (- 


verely cenfurcs WESTPNAL's in tolerant pincples. Tales wires 
att Weftphalus ee Diaboli Martyres. Hance judici: perver/itatem ques 
uon detejieiar © Ji, lib. II. p. 387. Such were the humane aud li- 
beral {catiments of MELANCT# ON, which have rendered his name 
15 precious to the lovers of piety, probity ry moderation; while 
tiie Zeaiote of his awn church have tre ted his memory with oh- 
gur, and compolel diſſertations de Idife; ent iſino Melandthonts. N. 
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W mitive ages [/]. When her plan was put in execution, 
and the face of the church was changed and reformed by 
new rules of diſcipline, and purer forms of public worſhip, 
the famous Aer Uniformity was iſſued forth, by which all 
her ſubjects were commanded to obſerve theſe rules, and 
do ſubmit to the reformation of the church on the footing 
on which it was now placed by the queen, as its ſupreme, 
viſible head upon earth. The Puritans refuſed their aſ- 
ſent to theſe proceedings; pleaded the dictates of their 
E conſciences in behalf of this refuſal ; and complained 
& heavily, that the groſs ſuperſtitions of popery, which 
they had looked upon as abrogated and aboliſhed, were 
now revived, and even impoſed by authority. They were 
not, indeed, all equally exaſperated againſt the new con- 
ſtitution of the church; nor did they in effect carry their 
& oppoſition to equal degrees of excels. Ihe more via- 
lent demanded the total abrogation of all that had been 
done towards the eftabliſhent of a national religion, 
and required nothing leſs than thot the church of England 
| ſhould- be exactly modelled after that of Geneva. The 


vo WW — ww / // = oe OM FOTO, 


Sell] Dr. Mos uin ſeems diſpoſed, by this ambiguous ex- 
preſſion of the previitite ages, to inſinuate that Queen ELIZABETH 
had formed a pure, rational, and evangelical] plan of religious diſ- 
& cipline and worſhip. It is however certain, that, inſtead of being 


> willing to ſtrip religion of the ceremonies which remained in it, ſhe 
„ aas rather inclined to bring the public worſhip ſtil] nearer the Ro- 
5 miſh ritual“, and had a great propenſity to teveral uſages in the 
. church of Rome, which were juſtiy lo ked upon as ſuperſtitidus. 
_ She thanked publicly one of her chaplains, who had preached in de- 
=_ tence of the real preſence z the was fond of images, and retained 
0 ſome in her private chapel f; and would undoubtedly have forbid 
_ the marriage of the clergy, if CECIL, her ſecretary, had not inter- 
| How t Having appointed a committee of divines to review King 
a | EDWARD's Liturgy, ſhe gave them an order to ſtrike out all offen- 
: live palliges againſt the pope, and to make people eaſy about the 
1 | corporal preſence of CHRIST in the ſacrament 5. 

1 L --* Heviin, p. 124. | ＋ Id. ibid. n 
8 L,. if Parker, p. 107, 108, 109. | . S Ne ars Hag. 
* | of the Puritaps, vol. i. p. 138. 
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of Geneva, and their adherents, the Puritans; and, there - C E 


adherents | a XVI. 
fore, ſhe recommended to the attention and imitation of 3 


the doors, that were employed in this weighty and im- paxr II. 
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portant matter, the practice and inſtitutions of the pri- 
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tereſts of true religion and virtue. The chief leaden 


ther intent upon the ſuppreſſion of this troubleſome ſe8 


The HISTORY of the Reformed Cyurcn, 


milder and more moderate Puritans were much mon 
equitable in their demands, and only deſired liberty of 9 
conſcience, with the privilege of celebrating divine wor- 
ſhip in their own way. The queen did not judge it pro. 
per to grant to either the object of their requeſts, but ra 


(as ſhe was uſed to call it) permitted its enemies to em- 
ploy for that purpoſe all the reſources of artifice, and al 
the ſeverity of the laws. Thus was that form of reli. 
gion eſtabliſned in Britain, which ſeparated the Engl 
equally from the church of Rome on the one hand, and 
from the other churches which had renounced popery, on 
the other, but which, at the ſame time laid a perpetual 
foundation for diſſenſion and . feuds, in that otherwiſe 
happy and profperous nation | mn}. 

XVIII. The incident, that gave riſe to theſe unhappy 
diviſions, which were productive of ſo many and ſuch 
dreadful calamities, was a matter of very ſmall moment, 
and which did not ſeem to affect, in any way, the in- 
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among the Puritans entertained a ſtrong averſion to the 
veſtments, worn by the Engiiſh clergy in the celebration 
of divine worthip. As theſe habits had been made uſe of 
in the times of popery, and ſeemed to renew the im- 
preſſions that had been made upon the people by the 
Romiſh prieſts, they appeared to the Puritans in no other 
light, than as the en/tgns of Antichriſt. The ſpirit of op- 
poſition, being once ſet on foot, proceeded, in its re 
monſtrances, to matters of ſuperior moment. The form 
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[n] No writer has treated this part of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
of Britain in a more ample and elegant manner than DANIEL NEal, 
in his Hiſtory of the Puritans, or Proteflant Non-conformiſts, in four vo- 
lumes 8vo. The firit part of this laborious work was publithed # 
London, in the year 1742, and the latter part in 1738. T he author, who 
was himſelf a Non-conformift, has not indeed been able to impoſe ſilence 
fo far on the warm and irpetuous ſpirit of party, as not to diſcohe 
a certain degree of partiality in favour of his brethren. For while bt 
relates, in the moit circumſtantial manner, all the injuries the fu. 
rilans received from the biſhops, and thoſe of the eitabliſhed rel, 
gion, he, in many places, diminiſhes, excuſes, or ſuppreſſes, tit 
faults and failings uf theſe ſeparatitts. See alſo for an account 
the religious hiſtory of theſe times, STYRPE's Lives of the arch. 
biſhops of Carnteroury under Queen ELIZABETH, viz. PARK E, 
GRIN DAL, and WHITOIFr. | = 
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ot eccleſiaſtical government, eſtabliſhed in England, was 
one of the firſt and main grievances of which the Puri— 
tans complained. "They looked upon this form as quite 
different from that which had been inſtituted by CHRIST, 
the great law-giver of the church; and, in conformity 


divine law, all the miniſters of the goſpel were abſolutely 
cqual in point of rank and authority. They did not in- 
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with the ſentiments of CALVIN, maintained, that, by the 


„ Lecd think it unlawful that a perſon, diſtinguiſhed by 
te title of a bi/hop, or ſuperintendent, ſhould prefide in 
WS the aſſembly of the clergy, for the ſake of maintaining 
order and decency in their method of proceeding ; but 
a they thought it incongruous and abſurd, that the perſons 
lk WT inveſted with this character ſhould be ranked, as the bi- 

& ſhops had hitherto been, among the nobility of the king- 
dom, employed in civil and political affairs, and diſtin- 
ch guiſhed ſo eminently by their worldly opulence and power. 
5 This controverſy was not carried on, however, with ex- 
n. ceſſive animoſity and zeal, as long as the Engliſh biſhops 
1 WT pretended to derive their dignity and authority from no 
be other ſource than the laws of their country, and pleaded 
00 BR a right, purely human, to the rank they held in church 
0i and ſtate, But the flame broke out with redoubled fury 
" in the year 1588, when BANCROFT, afterwards arch- 
© 


E biſhop of Canterbury, ventured to aſſert that the order of 
biſhops was ſuperior to the body of preſbyters, not in 
conſequence of any human inſtitution, but by the expreſs 
i appointment of God himſelf ſn]. This doctrine was 
8 rcavily adopted by many, and the conſequences that ſeem- 
ed naturally to low from it in favour of epifcopal ordi- 


daß ments of BancRoFT, conſidered all miniſters of the 
. Goſpel, who had not received ordination from a biſhop, 


e he [7] Sce STYRPE's Life and As of John Whitgift, archbiſhop of 
pi. Canterbury, p. 121. The firi Englith Retormers admitted but 
rel: orders of church-officers to be of diwviue appointment, viz. 
ten Le and deacons, a preſbyter and a biſhop, according to them, 
+ of being but two names for the ſume office; but Dr. BANCROFT, in a 
ich ſcrmon, preached at Paul's Croſs, January 12, 1588, maintained, 


nation, happened in effect, and gave new fuel to the 
vo- flame of controverſy. For they who embraced the ſenti- 


GC that the biſhops of Englerd were a diſtinct order from priz/ts, and 


},. Bs . i. . 0 . 
ad fi1per lority over them jure divine. 
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church fe]; and they endeavoured to juſtify the rigour of 


fiction and complaint in the rites and ceremonies that 
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as irregularly inveſted with the ſacred character; and alf 
mointajned. that the clergy, in thoſe countries wher 
there were no biſhops, were deſtitute of the pitts apt 
qualiheations that were neceſſary to the exerciſe of the 
pattoral office, and were to be looked upon as inferior t 
the Roman catholic pricſts. 

XIX. All iheſe things exaſperated the Puritans, whe 
cm; Jaim's, however, were not confined to the objed, 
already mentioned i here were many ci. cumſtances that 
entered into their plan of reformation. They had a fin 
gular antipithy againſt cathedral churches, and demanded 
the abolition of the archdeacons, deans, FAY and other 
cl, als, that are ſuppc ried by their lands and revenue, 
they vi pproved of the pompous manner of worſhip tha 
is generally obſerved in theſe churches, and looked, parti. 
cularly, upon inſtrumental muſie, as improperly employel 
in the ſervice of God. The teverity of their zeal wa 
allo very great; for they 1 ere of opunon, that, not open 
profiieates, but even perſons whole piety was dubious 
deierved to be excluded from the communion of the 
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this deciſion, by obſerving that the church, being the con- 
gregation of the faithful, nothing was more incumbent 
ON its miniſters and 8 than to watch againſt its be. 
ing defiicd by the preſence of perſons deſtitute of true fait 
and picty. They tound, morcover, much ſubject of a 
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were impoſed by the orcer of the Ae and che autbo- 


lo] The Puritans juſtißed themſelves in relation to this point 
in a letter :ddreff. d, from tucir prijon, to Queen ELIZABETH, in the 
year 15925 by ler 85 that their ſentiments concerning the per- 
fous ſubject 20 excommunication, and allo concerniug the rfects and 
exlent o bat aa of churcb-dijcipline, were contormable to thiol 
ot ail the N forme churches, and to the dectrine and practice of 
the church of Engiond in particular. They declared more elpe- 
cially, that, according to their ſenſe cf things, the cenſure of e. 
communication deprived only of fpirrual {1 ivileges and comfoit, 
Wwiheut taking aavay euher liberty, gerds, lands, government privait 
or public, or any ctſer vil or cart commodity of this life; ard 
thus they oiftirguthed themieives om thoſe furious and fant 
tical avabapiilis, who had committed fuch Giforiers in Germal) 
and fon of vihum were now making a noiſe in England, 
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rity of her council [p]; zmong theſe were the , or 
olidays that were celebrated in honour of the ſaints, the 
Nuſe of the ſign of ihe croſs more eſpecially in the ſacr ment 
W of baptiſm, the nominating godfathers and godmnthers 7s 
fireties for the education of children whoſe parents were 
W ill living [q], and the doctrine relating to the validity of 


3 [þ] By this council our author means the Hieb Comm!ſſion 


court, of which it is proper to give here ſome account, as 15 pro- 
WE ccedings eſſentially belong to the Ecclehaſiical Hiitory of England. 
W This court took its riſe from a remarkable clanic in the af of ſu- 
bremacy, by which the queen ond her ſucceſſors wer empowered to 


chooſe perſons ** to exerciſe, under her, all manner of juriſdliction, 


© privileges, and pre-emmences, touching wny ſpiritual or ecclefiajit- 
cal juriſdiction within the realms of E giand and Ireland, as 


60 alſo to viſit, reform, redreſs, order, correct, and amend all errors, 
ce herefies, ſchi/ms, abuſes, contempts, off nces, enormities what ſoever. 
&« Provided, that they have no power to duiermine ny ting to be 
ee hereſy, but what has been adjudged to be jo by the authority of the 


| © canonical ſcripture, or by the firſt four general councils, or any of 
„ them; or by any other general council, wherein the fame was de- 
clared hereſy by the expreſs and plain words of canonical ferip- 
ture, or ſuch as ſhall hereafter be declared to be hereſy by the 
High Court of Parliament, with the aſſent of the clergy in con- 


ce yocition.””—Upon the authority of this clauſe, the queen appointed 


Ja certain number of commmiſſioners for eceleſiaſtical cauſes, who, in 
many inſtances, abuſed their power. The court, they compoſed, 
vas called the Court of Hh Commiſion, becauſe it claimed a more 


extenſive juriſdiction and higher powers, than the ordinary Courts of 


| the Bijlops, Its juriſdiction reached over the whole kingdom, and 


Of 


was much the ſame with that which had been lodged in the ſingle 
perſon of Lord CROMWELL, vicar general to HENATY VIII. 
Theſe commiſſioners were einpowered to make enquiry, not only by 


the legal methods of juries and witneſſes, but by all other ways 


and means which they could deviſe, that is, by rack, torture, in- 


quiſition, and impriſonment. They were vetted with a Right to ex- 
amine ſuch perions as they fulpect.d, by adminiſtring to them an oath 
| (not allowed of in their commiſſion, and therefore called ex oficro ) 


| by which they were obliged to anfwer all queitions, ind thereby 


might be obliged to accuſe themſelves, or their molt intimate 


friends. The fines they impoſed were merely diſcretionary; the 
| prifonment to which they condemned was limited by no rule but 


their own vieaſure; they impoſed, when they thought proper, new 


| articles of faith on the clergy, and practiſed all the nniguities and 
| cruelties of a real Z:quiitzon, See RaPiN's and HUME's Hittories 
| of England, wiler ihe reign of LIZ ABO TH, and NEAL's Hiftory 


bf the Puritans, pailim, 
I] O her rites and cuſtoms diſpleaſing to the Puritans, 


and omitted by our author, were, A erling at the ſacrament of the 


Lord's ſupper, bowing at the Name of Fus, gibing loc ing in mare 
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The princi- 


ples on 


which the 


Puritans 


maintained 
their ſenti- 
ments con- 
cerning ec- 
cleſiaſtical 

government 
and divine 


worſhip. 


and uſing them in ſuch a manner, as might tend molt tg 


ſome common and evident principles, by which they 


at hand, nay (if ſuch a ridiculous ching may be mentioned) by 2 


The HISTORY of the Reformed ChHurcn, 


cryphal books in the church; and, with reſpect to te 
forms of prayer, although they did not go fo far as to in. 
ſiſt upon their being entirely aboliſhed, yet they pleadel 
for a right to every miniſter, of modifying, correQting, 
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the advancement of true piety, and of addreſſing the 
Deity in ſuch terms as were ſuggeſted by their inward feel. 
ings, inſtead of thoſe that were dictated by others. In 
a word, they were of opinion, that the government and 
diſcipline of the church of Exgland ought to have. been 
modelled after the eccleſiaſtical laws and inſtitutions of 
Geneva, and that no indulgence was to be ſhewn to thoſe 
ceremonies or practices, which bore the ſmalleſt reſem- 
blance of the diſcipline or worſhip of the church o 
Rome. ; 

XX. Theſe ſentiments, conſidered in themſelves, 
ſeemed neither ſuſceptible of a ſatisfactory defence, nar 
of a compleat refutation. Their ſolidity or falſchood de- 
pended upon the principles from whence they were de- 
rived ; and no regular controverſy could be carried on up- 
on theſe matters, until the contending parties adopted 


might corroborate their reipective ſyſtems. It is only by 
an examination of theſe, that it can be known on what 
{ide truth lies, and what degree of utility or importance 
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riage, the prohibition of marriage during certain times of the year, 
and the licenſi g it for money, as alſo the confirmation of children by 
epiſcopal impoſition of hands. | | 
lr] The words of the original are, zec ſacris Chriſtianis pu- 
eros recens natos ab aliis, quam ſacerdotibus, initiari patiebaniur. 
The Roman catholics, who lock upon the external rite of baptiſm 
as abſolutely neceſſary to ſilvation, allow, conſequently, of its being 
performed by a iay-man, or a midwife, where a clergyman 1s not 
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ſurgeon, where a hill birth i- a»prehended. The church of E- 
land, though it teacketh in general, that none ought to baptize, 1 
but men dedicated to the ſervice of God, yet doth not eſteem null, | 
baptiſm performed by laicks or women, becauſe it makes a difier- Wi 
ence between what is M utial to a lactament, and what 1s requilite WW 
in the regular way of ulng it. The Puritans, tat they might nei. 1 
ther preicribe nor even cunnive at a preGtice that ſeemed to be founded 
on tue abſolute neceſſity of infant baptum, would allow that ſacred 
rite to be performed by the clergy alone. 


Call 
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(an be attributed to a conteſt of this nature, The prin- 
WW ciples laid down by the Queen's commiſſioners on the one 
hand, and the Prritans on the other, were indeed very 
aiffe rent. 


me right of reformation, that is, the privilege of remov- 
the corruptions and of correcting the errors, that may 
W have been introduced into the doctrine, diſcipline, or 
EZ worſhip of the church is lodged in the ſovereign, or civil 
5 magiſtrate alone; while the latter denied, that the power 
W of the magiſtrate extended ſo far, and maintained, that 
Wit was rather the buſineſs of the clergy to reſtore religion 
4 its native dignity and luſtre, This was the opinion 
Wof Cal vix, as has been already obſerved. 

W Secondly, The Queen's commiſſioners maintained, that 
che rule of proceeding, in reforming the doctrine, or dif- 
E cipline of the church, was not to be derived from the fa- 
wr cred writings alone, but alſo from the writings and de- 
Je. ciſions of the fathers in the primitive ages. The Puri— 


For in the fir/? place, The former maintained, that 
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je. lar, on the contrary, affirmed, that the inſpired word of 
1p- WW God being the pure and only fountain of wiſdom and 
ted truth, it was from thence aline that the rules and direc- 


17 tions were to be drawn, which were to guide the mea- 
by fures of thoſe, who undertook to purify the faich, or to 


hat N rectify the diſcipline and worſhip, of the church; and that 


nee the eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions of the early ages, as alſo the 
C writings of the ancient doctors, were abſolutely deſtitute 
ear, of all fort of authority. 


ſert, that the church of Rome was à true church, though 


2 corrupt and erroneous in many points of doctrine and 
dun g government; that the Roman pontif, though charge- 
eing 


able with temerity and arrogance in aſſuming to him- 


dr ſelt the title and juriſdiction of head of the whole 
Eig. church, was, nevertneleſs, to be eſteemed a true and 
7e, lawful biſhop ; and, couniequent ly, that the miniſters, 
750 | ordained by him, were qualified for performing the paſ- 
ute toral duties. This wis a point, which the Engliſh bi- 
nei. ſhops thought it abſolutely neceſſary to maintain, fince 
nded they could: not otherwiſe claim the honour of ceriving 


. their dignities, in an uninterrupted line of ſucceſſion, 
from the c apoſtles. But the Puritans entertained very dit- 
4 4 feen 


Thirdly, The Queen's commiſſioners ventured to aſ- 
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C E N T, ferent notions of this matter; they conſidered the Romif 
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hierarchy as a ſyſtem of political and ſpiritual tyranny, 
that had juſtly forfeited the title and privileges of a true 
— church; they looked upon its pontif as Antichriſt, and 
its diſcipline as vain, ſuperſtitious, idolatrous, and di. 
ametrically oppoſite to the injunctions of the goſpel ; and 
in conſequence of this they renounced its communiog, 
and regarded all approaches to its diſcipline and worſhip 
as highly dangerous to the cauſe of true religion. 
Fourthly, The court commiſſioners conſidered as the beſt 
and moſt perfect form of eccleſiaſtical government, that 
which took place during the +h:{t four or five centurics; 
they even preferred it to that which had been inſtituted by 
the apoſtles, becauſe, as they alledged, our Saviour and 
| his apoſtles had accommodated the Form, mentioned in 
| Scripture, to the feeble and infant ſtate of the church, 
and left it to the wiſdom and diſcretion of future ages ty 
modify it in ſuch a manner as might be ſuitable to the tri- 
umphant progreſs of Chriſtianity, the grandeur of a na 
tional eſtabliſhment, and alſo to the ends of civil policy, 
The Puritans aſſerted, in oppoſition to this, that the rules 
of church government were clearly laid down in the Holy 
Scriptures, the only ſtendard of ſpititual diſcipline [5]; 
and that the apoſtles, in eſtabliſhing the firſt Chrifiian 
church on the Ariſtocratical plan that was then obſervel 
in the Jewiſh Sanbedrim, deſigned it as an unchangeabir 
mode], to be followed in all times and in all places. 
Lafiiy, The court rteformers were of opinion, that 
things indifferent, which are neither commanded nor fol- 
bidden by the autbority of Scripture, ſuch as the extern 
Tites of public worſtip, the kind of veſtments that are to 
be uſes by the clergy, religious feſtivals, and the like, 
might be ordered, determined, and rendered a matter d 
obligation by the authority of the civil magiſtrate ; an 
that, in ſuch a caſe, the viclation of his commands would 


FF [s] By this they meant at leaſt, that nothing ſhould de 
impoſed as neceſſary, but what was exprefly contained in the 
Holy Scriptures, or deduced from them by necefſ:ry conſequence. 
They maintained, ſtill farther, that ſuppoſing it proved, that all 
things neceſſary to the good government of the church could not bt 
deduced from Holy Scripture, yet, that the diſcretionary power 9! 
ſupplying this defect was not veſted in che civil magiſtrate, but in tx 
ſpuituai officers of the church, 


be 
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; be no Jeſs criminal, than an act of rebellion againſt the 


laws of the ſtate. The Puritans alledged, in aniwer to 
this aſſertion, that it was an indecent wages of 
power to impoſe as neceſſary and indiſpenſable, thoſe things 
which CHRIST had left in the claſs of matters zndrferent 


ſince this was a manifeſt incroachment upon that liberty, 
With which the Divine Saviour had made us free. 


To this 
they added, that ſuch rites and ceremonies, as had been 
abuſed to idolatrous purpoſes, and had a manifeſt tendency 
to revive the impfeſſions of ſuperſtition and popery in the 


winds of men could by no means be conſidered as in- 
8 different, but deſerved to be rejected without heſitation, 


as impious and profane. Such, in their eſtimation, were 


© the religious ceremonies of ancient times, whoſe abro- 


gation was refuſed by the queen and her council [?]. 
XXI. This conteſt between the commiſſioners of the 
court, and their opponents, who defired a more com- 
pleat reformation than had yet taken place, would have 
been much more dangerous in its conſequences, had that 
party, that was diſtinguiſhed by the general denomination 


Jof Puritans, been united in their ſentiments, views, and 
meaſures. But the caſe was quite otherwiſe. For this large 
body, compoſed of perſons of different ranks, characters, 


opinions, and intentions, and unanimous in nothing but 
their antipathy againſt the forms of doctrine and diſcip- 


line that were eſtabliſhed by law, was, all of a Fader, 


divided into a variety of ſects; of which ſome ſpread 


abroad the deluſions of enthuſiaſm, which had turned 


lt] Dr. Mosnerw, in theſe five articles, has followed the 


| account of this controverſy given by Mr. NEAT, in his Hi/tory of 


the Puritans. This latter adds a ſixth article, not of debate, but of 
union, Both parties (lays he) agreed too well in afl.rting the ne- 
6 ceſſity of an uniformity of public worſhip, and of calling in the 
tword of the magiſtrate for the ſupport and defence of their ſe- 
veral principles, "which they made an ill uſe of in their turns, as 
they could graſp the power into their hands. The ſtandard of 
uniformity, according to the biſhops, was the queen's ſupremacy, 
and the laws of the land; according to the Puritans, the decrees 
of Provincial and national ſynods, allowed and enforced by the civil 
magiſtrate: But neither party were for admitting that liberty of 
con ſcience, and freedom of protefion, which is every man's 


right as far as is conſiltent with the peace of the government 
under which he lives.“ 
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the whole congrezation, and whatever was ſupported 0 
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their own brains; while others diſplayed their folly MM 
inventing new and whimſical plans of church-goven 
ment. The moſt famous of all theſe ſects was u 
which was formed, about the year 1581, by Roni 
Brown, an infinuating man, but very unſettled and in 
conſiſtent in his views and notions of things. This in 
novator did not differ, in point of doctrine, either fe 
the church of England or from the reſt of the Puritan 
but he had formed new and ſingular notions concern 


government. He was for dividing the whole body of th 
faithful into ſeparate ſocieties or congregations, not lat 
than thoſe which were formed by the apoſtles in the inWi 
fancy of Chriſtianity ; and maintained, that ſuch a nun 
ber of perſons, as could be contained in an 3 of 
place of worſhip, ought to be conſidered as a church, a 
enjoy all the rights and privileges that are competent til 
an eccleſiaſtical community. Theſe ſmall ſocieties tl 
pronounced independent, jure divine, and entirely exempi 
{om the juriſdiction of the biſhops, in whoſe hands h 
court placed the reins of ſpiritual government; and ali 
from that of Hhneds, which the Puritans regarded as th 
ſupreme viſible ſources of eccleſiaſtical authority. He 
ſo maintained, that the power of governing each congit 
gation, and providing for its welfare, reſided in the per 
ple; and that each member had an equal ſhare in this 6 
rection, 2 and an equal right to order matters for the god 
of the whole ſociety ]. Hence all points both of doc 
trine and diſcipline were ſubmitted to the diſcuſſion d 


a majority of votes paſſed into a law. Ic was the congt 
gation alſo that elected certain of the brethren to the d 


$5” [4] It is farther to be obſerved, that, according to this {f 
tem, che church was not entitled to exerciſe juriſdiction over all 
lier; but each might give the other counſel or admonition, if thi 
walked | in a diforderly manner, or abandoned the capital truths 
g eligion; ard if the oflending church did not receive the admon 
tion, the others were to withdraw, and publicly difown them # 
church of CBRIST. On the other hand, the powers of their chu 
ofiicers were confined within the narrow limite of their own foci! 
le paſtor of a church miglit not adminiſter the ſacrament of b 
tin or the Lord's tupper to any but thoſe of his own com 
nion. a 

of 


4 
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P fice of paſtors, to perform the duty of public inſtruction, 
and the ſeveial branches of divine wor{hip, relerving, 
however, to themſelves the power ©f diſmiſſing theſe mi- 
niſters, and reducing them to the condition of private 
WE; ncmbers, whenever they (ſhould think ſuch a change con— 
Wd ucive to the ſpiritual advantage of the community. For 
4 heſe paſtors were not eſteemed ſuperior, either in ſanc= 
it Nity or rank, to the reſt of their brethren, nor diſtinguiſn- 
5 9 from them by any other circumſtance than the liberty 
f preaching and praying, which they derived from the 
Nee will and conſent of the congregation, It is, beſides, 
Wo be obſerved, that their right of preaching was, by no 
Wncans, of an excluſive nature, or peculiar to them alone; 
Wince any member, that thought proper to exhort or in- 
Wtruct the Brethren, was abundantly indulged in the li- 
: derty of propheſying to the whole aſſembly. According ly, 
When the ordinary teacher or paſtor had finiſhed his 175 
Fourſe, all the other Brethren were permitted to commu- 
icate in public their ſentiments and illuſtrations upon 
oy uſcful or edifying ſubject, on which they ſuppoſed 
Whey could throw new light. In a word, BRown aimed 


Witer that infant community, that was founded by the 
Ppoſtles, without once conſidering the important changes 
oth'in the religious and civil ſtate of the world ſince that 
ime, the influence that theſe changes mutt neceſſarily 
ave upon all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and the parti- 
tular circumſtances of the Chriſtian church in conſequence 
f its former corruptions and its late reformation. And, 
his notions were crude and chimerical, the zeal with 
phich he and his aſſociates maintained and propagated 
em was intemperate and extravagant in the higheſt de- 
Fce, For he affirmed, that all communion was to be 


| upon a different plan from his, and treated, more ef- 
tclally, the church of Frng/ard as a ſpurious church, 
hoſe miniſters were unlawf fully ordained, whoſe ep 
ne was popiſh and antichriſtian, and whoſe ſacraments 
loch infticutions were deſtitute of all efficacy and virtue. 
t of be ne fect of this hot-headed inno ator, not being able tv 
co Þ<ure the ſcvere treatment which thei oppolizion to the 
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Foken off with thoſe religious ſocieties, that were found - 
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CENT. eſtabliſhed forms of religious government and vori 
8 had drawn upon them from an adminiſtration that a * 
PaxrT IL. not diſtinguiſhed by its mildneſs and indulgence, retire 


their affairs declined from day to day [z]. This eng 
the wiſer part of them to mitigate the ſeverity of thi 


feſnñon of faith, which then appeared [5], was drayil 
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and founded churches at Midi 
burg in Zealand, and at Amſterdam and Leyden in the put 
vince of Holland; but their eſtabliſhments were nei 
ſolid nor durable [x]. Their founder returned into H 
land, and, having renounced his principles of ſeparatinM 
took orders 4 in the eſtabliſhed church and obtained a 
nefice [y). The Puritan exiles, whom he thus abu 
doned, diſagreed among themſelves, ſplit into parties, alli 


founder's plan, and to ſoften the rigour of his unch 
ritable deciſions; and hence aroſe the community of t 
Independants, or Congregational Brethren, which till ſu 
ſiſts, and of which an account ſhall be given in the hi 
tory of the following century. = 
XXII. In the Belgic provinces, the friends of the! 
formation ſeemed for a long time uncertain, whetig 
they ſhould embrace the communion of the, Swiſs, 
the Lutheran, church. Each of theſe had zealous frien 
and powerful patrons [a]. The matter was, neverti 
leſs, decided in the year 1571, and the religious ſylk 
of CALVIN was publicly adopted. For the Belgic d 


{2 [x] The Britiſh churches at Amſterdam and Middleburs 
incorporated into the national Dutch church, and their paſtor 
members of the Dutch ſynod, which 1s ſufficient to ſhew thati 
are at this time no traces of Browniſm or independency in 
churches. The church at Leyden, where ROBINSON had fixed 
ſtandaid of 7adependency about the year 1595, was diſperſed; # 
is very remarkable, that a part of this church, tranſplanting ti 
elves into America, laid the foundation of the colony of | 
England, 

T (2) Brow x, in his new preferment, forgot not only ti 
gour of his principles, but allo the gravity of his former md 
for he led a ny idle and diſſolute life. See NEAL's Hiſtory d 
Puritans , vol. i. p. 376. 

[z] NEAL'S  Hifary of the Puritans, vol. i. chap. vi.— Hel 
BECEKII Summa Controverſ. lib. x. p. 738,—FULLE R's Eceliji 
E:Jiory of Britain, book X. p. 168. 

fo LogCcHeRt Hiſtor. Moluum, part III. lib. v. cap. iv.) 

[+] Koc £ibioth. Theolog. Symbolice, p. 216. 
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we ſpirit, and almoſt in the terms, of that which was C ENT. 

W.-ccived in the Reformed churches in France, and differed pay | 
W-nfiderably, in ſeveral reſpects, from the confeſſion of pA » Th | 

igſburg, but more eſpecially in the article relating to — | 
MT :inisr's preſence in the euchariſt [c]. This will not 
Wpocar ſurpriſing to thoſe who canſider the vicinity of the 
French to the Low-Countries; the number of French N 
Proteſtants that were conſtantly paſſing or ſojourning ö 
Where; the extraordinary reputation of CALVIN, and of 
Whe academy of Geneva ; as alſo the indefatigable zeal of 
Wis diſciples, in extending the limits of their church, and 
oopagating, throughout all Europe, their ſyſtem of doc- 
ine, diſcipline, and government. Be that as it may, 

Wrom this period, the Dutch, who had before been deno- 
Wninated Lutherans, aſſumed univerſally the title of Re- 
emed, in which alſo they imitated the French, by wham 
his title had been firſt invented and adopted, It is true, 
Indeed, that, as long as they were ſubject to the Spaniſh. 
Woke, the fear of expoſing themſelves to the diſpleaſure 
f that ſovereign induced them to avoid the title of Re- 

Formed, and to call themſeives Afſrciates of the Brethren of 
he Confeſſion of Augſburg, For the Lutherans were ci- 
eemed, by the Spaniſh court, much better ſubjects than 
he diſciples of CAaLvin, who, on account of the tumults 
What had lately prevailed in France, were ſuppoſed to have 
greater propenſity to mutiny and ſedition [d]. 

XXIII. The light of the reformation was firſt brought and in Pe- 
rom Saxony into Poland by the diſciples of LUTHER. . 
dome time after this happy period, the Bohemian Brethren, 
hom the Romiſh clergy had expelled from their coun- 
try, as alſo ſeveral Helvetic doctors, propagated their ſen- 


929222 nee erp oe en reg 


. n 


fixed 

1; nents among the Polanders, Some congregations were 
ng allo ſounded in that Republic by the Anabaprijis, Anti- 
of þ | | 
ih e] See BRANDT 's Hiftory of the Reformation of the Netherlands, 
. written in Dutch) vol. 1. book V. p. 253 


& [4] Dr. Mos HEIM advances this on the authority of a paſſage 
n BRANDT's Hiftory of the Reformation of the Netherlands, (p. 254, 
£55.) which is written in Dutch, and is, indeed, a molt curious and 
Paluable work, notwithſtanding the author's partiality towards the 
taufe of Arminianiſm, of which he was one of the mot reſpectable 
Yatrons. | 
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Trinitarians, and other ſectaries [e]. Hence it was, that 
three diſtinct communitics, each of which adopted the 


Per 1. main principles of the reformation, were to be found in 


ꝙꝗ.——ä— . TIT 


The Bohe- 
mian Breth- 


Poland, viz. the Bohemian Brethren, the Lutherans, and 
So. Theſe communities, in order to defend themſelves 
with the greater vigour againft their common enemies, 
formed, among themſelves, a kind of confederacy, in a 
ſynod held at Sendomir in the year 1 570, upon certain 
conditions, which were comprehended in the Confaſſim of 
Faith, that derives its titie from the city now mention— 
ed [/]. But as this aſſociation ſeemed rather adapted to 
accelerate the concluſion of a peace, than to promote the 
cauſe of truth, the points in debate between the Luther. 
ans and the Reformed being expreſſed in this reconciling 
confeſſion in vague and ambiguous terms, it was ſoon 1 
ter this warmly oppoſed »y many of the former, and was 
entirely annulled in the following century. Many at- 
tempts have, indeed, been made to revive it; but they 
have not an{wered the expectations of thoſe who have 
employed their dexterity and zeal in this matter. In 
Pruſſia the Reformed gained giound after the death of 
LuTHER and MELAancTHON, and founded the fluuriſh- 
ing churches that ſtill ſubſiſt in that country [g]. 
XXIV. The Bohem an, or, as they are otherwiſe cal- 
led, the Moravian Bre e who deſcended from the bet- 
ter ſort of Huſlites, and were diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral re- 
ligious inſtitutions of a fiagu/ar nature, and well adapted 
to guard their community againſt the ceigaing vices and 
corruptions of the times, had no ſooner heard of Lo- 
THER's deſigii of reforming the church, than the 7 on 


le] LoschERI Hiſt. Motuum, part III. lib, v. cap. vt. p. 36.— 
83116, Hit. Aug. Confeſſion. tom. 11. lib. vi. cap. 125 Iv; . p. 516, 
—REGENVOLSCH Hit. Eccleſ. Slavonicar. lib. 1. cap. xvi. p. 71+ 
Ariane, Hist. de Polugne, tom. v. p. 4% Kaurz, Precthi 'q 
Relig. Ewangel. in Polonia Fata, publiſhed in to at Hamburg in its 
year 1738. 

./] See Dan, ERNEST. JABLONSKY, Hiftoria Conſenſus Sende- 
mirenjis, publiſhed ut Berlin in àto, in the year 1731 3 as allo tis 
Epiſtola Apoalogetica* of the ſame author, in defence of the Worb, 
now mentioned, againſt the objections of an anony mous author. 

ſg] LosCHzRI Hiſtoria Motuum, part III. lib. vi. cap. b 
r. 216. | 
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deputies, in the year 1522, to recommend themſelves to & oh T. 
his friendſhip and good offices. In ſucceeding times, gc... III. 
they continued to diſcover the ſame zealous attachment PA 1 11, 
to the Lutheran churches in Saony, and alſo to thoſe — — 
that were founded in other countries. Theſe offers could | 

| not be well accepted without a previous examination of 
their religious ſentiments and principles. And, indeed, 
this examination turned to their advantage; for neither 
LUTHER nor his diſciples found any thing, either in their 
doctrine or diſcipline, that was, in any great meaſure, 
liable to cenſure; and, though he could not approve, in 
every particular, of their Confeffion of Faith, which they 
ſubmitted to his judgment, yet he looked upon it as an 
object of toleration and indulgence [Y]. Neverthelets, 
the death of LUTHER, and the expulſion of theſe Zre- 
thren from their country in the year 1547, gave a new 
t- turn to their religious connexions; and great number of 
y Wl them, more eſpecially of thoſe who retired into Poland, 
ve WI embraced the religious ſentiments and diſcipline of the 
In Reformed. The attachment of the Bohemians to the Lu- 
of Ml :i:ra75 ſeemed, indeed, to be revived by the 5 of 
h- $:domer already mentioned} but as tne articles of union, 

that were drawn up in that affembly, loſt all their force 
a- and authority in a little time, the Bohemians, by degrees, 
et- entered one and all into the communion of the Swils 
re- church {7}, This union was, at firſt, formed on the ex- 
ted preſs condition, that the two churches ſhould continue 
ind to be governed by their reſpective laws and inftitutions, 
- end ſhould have ſeparate places of public worſhip ; but, 
ent in the following century, all remains of diſſenſion were 

removed in the ſynods held at ig in the years 1620 
6,— Fand 1027, and the two congregations Were formed into 
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1 10 J] See a German work of CARPZOvIUs, enti led, Nachricht 
dhe en der Bohmiſchen Brudern, p. 46. as allo 105 CHR. KOCHERI 
Bibliotheca Theologiæ Symbolice, p. 76. 

i] Beſides COMENIUS, CAMERARIUS, and 3 Who 
have written protfeſſedly the Hiſtory of the Bohemian Brethren, ſee 
LOSCHERI 17: ab Motuum, part III. lib. v. cap. vi. p. 99.— 
dallG, Hul. Conf: on. Aug. tom. ii. lib. vi. cap. ili. p. 570. — Ap. 
robxvorscil Hit. Ecilef. Sladonicæ, lib. i. cap. xili, xiv, XVs 
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one, under the title of The Church of the United Brethren, 


In this coalition the reconciled parties ſhewed to each 
other reciprocal marks of toleration and indulgence ; for 
the external form of the church was modelled after the 
diſcipline of the Bohemian Brethren, and the articles of 
faith were taken from the creed of the Calvuiniſis [&]. 
XXV. The deſcendants of the JYaldenſes, who lived 
ſhut up in the vallies of Piedmont, were naturally led, by 


their ſituation in the neighbourhood of the French, and 


of the Republic of Geneva, to embrace the doctrines and 
rites of the Reformed church. So far down, however, as 
the year 1630, they retained a conſiderable part of their 

ancient diſcipline and tenets; but the plague, that broke 
out that year, having deſtroyed the greateſt part of this 
unhappy peopie, and among the reſt a conſiderable num- 
ber of their paſtors and clergy, they addreſſed themſelves 


to the French churches for ſpiritual ſuccour ; and the 


new doCtors, ſent from thence, made ſeveral changes in 
the diteipline and doctrine of the Walcdenſes, and ren- 
dered tlem conformable, in every reſpect, with thoſe of 
the proteſtant churches in France [I. 

The Hungarians and Tranſylvanians were engaged to 
renounce the errors and ſuperſtitions of the church of 
Rome by the writings of LuTHER and the miniſtry of 
his diſciples. But ſome time after MarTTHAS Devay 
and other doctors began to introduce, in a ſecret manner, 
among theſe nations, the doctrines of the Swiſs churches 
in relation to the euchariſt, as allo their principles of ec- 
cleſiaſtical government. This doctrine and theſe prin- 


ciples were propagated in a more open and public man- 


ner, towards the year 1550, by SZEGEDIN and other Cal- 
viniſt teachers, whole miniſtry was attended with remark- 
able ſucceſs. This change was followed by the ſame dil- 
tenſions, that had broke out in other countries on like 

ccaſions z and theſe diſſenſions grew into an open ſchiſm 
among the friends of the reformation in theſe os 


L] REGENVOLSCIUS, Joc. citat. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 120. 
[/} LEcER, Hiſtoire Generale des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, livr. i. ap. 
XXX. p. 205, 205.— ABR. SCULETTI Annales Renowvati Evan 


gelii, p. 294. —DAN., GERDES, H. as Kenovalr Evangelii, tom. I 
p-. 402. 
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ces, which the lapſe of time has rather confirmed than 
diminiſhed [n]. 

XXVI. After the ſolemn publication of the famous 
Form of Concord, of which an account has been already 
given, many German churches, of the Lutheran com- 
munion, diſſolved their original bonds, and embraced the 
doctrine and diſcipline of CALVIN. Among theſe we 
may place the churches of Naſſau, Hanau, and Iſenburg, 
with ſeveral others of leſs note. In the year 1595, the 
princes of Anhalt, influenced by the counſels of WoLr- 
GANG AMLINGIUS, renounced alſo the profeſſion of Lu- 
theraniſm, and introduced into their dominions the reli- 
gious tenets and rites of Geneva; this revolution, how- 
ever, produced a long and warm controverſy between 
the Lutherans and the inhabitants of this principality [x]. 
The doctrines of the Calviniſt or Reformed church, more 
eſpecially thoſe that relate to the euchariſt, were alſo in- 
troduced into Denmark, towards the concluſion of this 
century; for, in this kingdom, the diſciples and votaries 
of MELANCTHoON, who had always diſcovered a ſtron 
propenſity to a union between the proteſtant churches, 
were extremely numerous, and they had at their head 
NICHOLAS HEMMINGIUS, a man eminent for his piety and 
learning. But the views of this divine, and the ſchemes 


of his party, being diſcovered, much ſooner than they 


expected, by the vigilant defenders of the Lutheran cauſe, 


[n] PauLI DEBREZENTI Hiftoria Eccleſ. Reform. in Hungar. et 
Tranſyluan. lib. ii. p. 64. 72. 98.—Unſchuld. NMachrict. A. 1738, 


b. 1076. — GEORG. HAN ERI Hiftoria fcclef. Tranſylv. publiſhed 


at Francfort in 12mo in the year 1694. 
[2] dee for an account of this matter the German work of 
BECHMAN, which is thus entitled, Hiſforie des Hauſes Anhalt, vol. 


ii. p. 133. and that of KRAFT, which bears the title of Augfurliche 


Hiſtorie von dem Exorciſmo, p. 428. 497. Though the princes 
profeſſed Caluiniſin, and introduced Calvinift miniſters in all the 


churches, where they had the right of patronage, yet the people 


were left free in their choice; and the noblemen and their vaſlals 
that were attached to Lutheraniſm had ſecured to them the unre- 
ſtrained exerciſe of their religion. By virtue of a convention made 
in 1679, the Lutherans were permitted to erect new churches. The 
Zerbſt line, with the greateſt part of its ſubjects, profeſs Luther- 
aniim, ; but the three other nes, with their reſpective territories, 
ae Caloinfis. | . 
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their plans were diſconcerted [o], and the progreſs of 
Calviviniſm was ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the Lutheran mi- 
niſters, ſeconded by the countenance and Authority of 
the ſovereign [p]. 

XXVII. It muſt not however be imagined, that the 
different nations, that embraced the communion of the 
Calviniſt church, adopted, at the ſame time, without ex- 
ception, all its tenets, rites, and inſtitutions. This uni 
verſal conformity was, indeed, ardently deſired by the 
Helvetic doors ; but their deſites, in this reſpect, were 
far from being accompliſhed, The Engliſh, as is ſufi- 


ciently known, rejected the forms of eccfeſtaltical govern- 


ment and religious worſhip that were adopted by the 
other Reformed churches, and could not be perſuaded to 


receive, as public and national articles of faith, the doc- 


trines that were propagated in Switzerland, in relation to 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper and the Divine de- 
crees [q]. The proteſtants in Holland, Bremen, Poland, 


ſo} ERici PONTOPPIDANI FREY Eccleſie Danice Diploma- 
tici, tom. ili. p· 
[/] That is (for our author conſiſtently with truth can mean 
no more) the deſigns, that were formed to render Cal viniſi the 


national and eſtabliſhed religion, proved abortive. It is certaiu 


however, that Calviniſm made a very conſiderable progreſs in Den- 
mark, and has ſtill a great number of votaries in that kingdom. 
z= [9 J It is true indeed, that the doCirine of ZUINGLE, who 
on the bread and wine as nothing more than the externa] 
fins of the death of CHRIST, was not adopted by the church of 


England; but the doctrine of CALVIN was embraced by that church, 


and is plainly taught in the xxvilfth article of its faith. As to 
what relates to the doctrine of the Divine Decrees, Dr. MosHEiM 
is equally miſtaken. -T he xv11th article of the church of Englaid 
is, as Biſhop BURNET candidly acknowledges, framed according 
to St. AUGUSTIN'S doctrine, which tcarcely differs at all from that 
of CarLvinz and, though it be cxpreſled wich a certain latitude 
that renders it ſuſe eptible of a mitigated interpretation, yet it 18 
veiy. probable, that thoſe who penned it were patrons cf the doctrine 
of Abſclute Decrecs. The very cautions, that are nap” to this 
article, intimate that Caſuiri/ſm was what it was mcant to eſtabliſh. 
It is certain, that the Calviniiical doctrine of prede -itination prevailed 
among the firſt Engih Retormers, the greateit gat of whom were, 
( leaſt, Sublapjoaric aus; in the reign ef Queer: ELIZABETH this 
Joltrine Was pres. dominant, but after that period 8 jolt ground im- 
perceptibiy, and was renounced by the church « f England in the 
r-isn of King CHARLLEs I. Some members of that church full 


Hungary, 
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Hungary, and the Palatinate, followed, indeed, the French CENT, 
and Helvetic churches, in their ſentiments concerning the 1 Ur 
euchariſt, in the ſimplicity of their worſhip, and in their PA v II. 
principles of ecclettattical polity; but not in their gotions » — 
of prede//ination, which intricate doctrine they left unde- 

fined, and ſubmited to the free examination and private 

judgment of every individual [r]. It may farther be af- 

Emes, that, before the ſynod of Dort [s]), no Reformed 

church had obliged its members, by any ſpecial law, or 

article of faith, to adhere to the doctrine of the church 

of Geneva relating to the primary caules of the ſalvation 

of the elect, or the ruin of the reprobate, It is true 

indeed, that in the places now mentioned the greateſt 

part of the Reformed doctors fell, by degrees, of their 

own accord, into the Calviniſtical opinion concerning theſe 

intricate points; and this was principally owing, no 

doubt, to the great reputation of the academy of Geneva, 

which was generally frequented, in this century, by thoſe 

among the Reformed who were candidates for the mi- 

niſtry. 


ee ß 


| | trine adopt- 
are regarded by the Reformed churches as the only ſources by tha 


7 


of Divine Truth; it muſt however be obſerved, that, to Reformed 


their authority, the church of England adds that of the churches. 
writings of the Fathers during the firſt five centu= 
ries Le]. The Reformed and the Lutherans agree in main— 


adhered, nevertheleſs, to the tenets of CALVIN, and maintained, 
not only that the thirty- nine articles were calviniſtical, but alſo a 
armed, that they were not ſuſceptible of being interpreted in that 
latitude for which the Arminians contended. Theſe epiſcopal vo- 
taries of Calviniſm were called Doctrinal Puritans. See BURNET's 
Expoſition of the Seventeenth Article, &c. and NEAL's Hiſtory of the 
Puritans, vol. i. p. 579. 

] See GROT11 Apologet. eorum, qui Hollandiæ ante mutationem, 
A. 1618, prefuerunt, cap. iii. p. 54. Ed. Pariſ. 1640, in 12mo. 

v7” [5] It was in this famous ſynod, that was aſſembled in the 
year 1018, and of which we ſhall have occaſion to give a more am- 
ple account in the hiſtory of the following century, that the doc- 
tiine of CALVIN was fixed as the national and eſtabliſhed religion 
of the Seven United Provinces. 

32 [?] There is nothing in the thirty nine articles of the church 
of England, which implies its conſidering the writings of the Fa- 
thers of the firit five centuries, as an authoritative criterion of reli- 
gious truth, There is, indced, a clauſe in the A& of Unifo miy, 


taining, 
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|| CENT, taining, that the Holy Scriptures are infallible in all 
11 1 things; that, in matters of which the knowledge is ne- 
14 PAR T II. ceſſary to ſalvation, they are clear, full, and compleat; 
111 — and alſo that they are to be explained by themſelves, and 
not either by the dictates of human reafon, or the de- 
ciſions of the ancient Fathers. Scyeral of the doctors 
Fi among the former have indeed employed too freely the 
1 ſagacity of their natural underſtanding, in explaining thoſe 
ö divine myſteries that are contained in the Goſpel; and 
1 this circumſtance has induced many to imagine, that the 
=_ Reformed adopted two ſources of religion, two criterions 
g il of divine truth, viz, the Holy Scripture, and Human 
RF! — Keaſon. But perhaps it will be found, that, in this re- 
| ſpect, doctors of both communions have ſometimes gone 
15 too far, being led on by the ſpirit of controverſy, and 
1 5 animated with the deſire of victory. For, if we except 
| the ſingular tenets of ſome individuals, it may be af— 
1 firmed with truth, that the Lutherans and the Reformed 
ll & | are unanimous in the matter now under conſideration, 
15 I hey both maintain, that contradictory propoſitions cannot 
= | be the objects of faith; and conſequently, that all dogirines 
* that contain ideas and notions, that are repugnant to, and 
— mutually dgſtroy each other, muſt be falſe and incredible. 
| | It is true indeed, that the Reformed ſometimes uſe this 
principle in, a contentious manner, to overturn certain 
points of the Lutheran ſyſtem, which they have thought 
Proper to reject [u]. „ Ow 
8 XXIX. The Reformed, if by this denomination we 
the Reform- Underſtand thoſe who embrace the ſentiments of CAL- 


ed and Lu- vIN, differ entirely from the Lutherans in the following 


Werans diſ- : 5 | | 
agree. points 7 


paſſed in the reign of Queen EL1ZABETH, declaring, that her de- 
legates, in eccleſiaſtical matters, ſhould not determine any thing to 
be hereſy, but what was adjudged ſo by the authority of Scripture, or 
by the firſt four general councils; and this has perhaps miſled Dr. 
Mos HEIM in the paſſage to which this note refers. Much reſpect 
indeed, and perhaps too much, has been paid to the Fathers ; but 
that has been always a matter of choice, and not of obligation. 
u] Our author has here undoubtedly in view the Lutheran 
doctrine of Conſubftantiation, which ſuppoſes the ſame extended bod) 
10 be fotally preſent in different places, at one and the fame time. 
To :21 this a groſs and glaring contradiftion, feems rather the dic- 
tate of commen ſenſe, than the ſuggeſtion of a contentious ſpirit. 


1/t, In 


3 JP III - "5 
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1/2, In their notions of the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper. The Lutherans affirm, that the body and blood 
of CHRIST are materzally preſent in this ſacrament, though 
in an incomprehenſible manner; and that they are really 
exhibited both to the righteous and the wicked, to the 
worthy and to the unworthy, receiver. The Reformed 
hold, on the contrary, that the man CHRIST is only 
preſent in this ordinance by the external ſigns of bread 
and wine; though it muſt, at the ſame time, be obſerv- 
ed, that this matter is differently explained and repreſented 
in the writings of their doctors. 5 

24ly, In their doctrine of the eternal decrees of God, re- 


ſpecting man's ſalvation, The Lutherans maintain, that 


the divine decrees reſpecting the ſalvation or miſery of 
men are founded upon a previous knowledge of their ſen- 
timents and characters; or, in other words, that God, 
foreſeeing from all eternity the faith or incredulity of dif- 
ferent perſons, had reſerved eternal happineſs for the faith- 


ful, and eternal miſery for the unbelieving and diſobedi- 


ent. The Reformed entertain different ſentiments con- 
cerning this intricate point. They conſider the divine 


decrees as free and unconditional, and as founded on the 


will of God, which is limited by no ſuperior order, and 
which 1s above all laws. 
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3dly, Concerning ſome religious rites and inſtitutions, 


which the Reformed conſider as bordering upon ſuperſti- 
tion, or tending, at leaſt, to promote it; while the Lu- 


WO 


therans view them in another light, and repreſent all of 
them as tolerable, and ſome of them as uſeful. Such are 


the uſe of images in the churches, the diſtinguiſhing veſt - 
ments of the clergy, the private confeſſion of fins, the 
uſe of wafers in the adminiitration of the Lord's ſupper, 
the jorm of exorca/m in the celebration of baptiſm, and 


other ceremonies of like moment. The Reformed doc- 


tors infift on the abolition of all theſe rites and inſtituti- 


ons; and that upon this general principle, that the diſcip- 
line and worſhip of the Chriſtian church ought to be re- 
ſtored to their primitive ſimplicity, and freed from the hu- 
man inventions and additions that were employed by ſu- 
perſtition, in the times of ignorance, to render tnem 
more ſtriking to the deluded multitude, 


XXX. The 
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The mo- 
ment and 
importance 
of theſe dif- 
ferences. 
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XXX, The few heads of difference, between the two 
communions, which have been now briefly pointed out, 
have furniſhed an inexhauſtible fund of controverſy to the 


- contending parties, and been drawn out into a multitude 


of intricate queſtions, and ſubjects of debate, that, by 
conſequences fairly or injudicioufly deduced, have widen- 
ed the ſcene of contention, and extended to almoſt all 
the important truths of religion. Thus the debate, con- 
cerning the manner in which the body and blood of CMHRIGA 


are preſent in the Euchariſt, opened to the diſputants a 


large field of inquiry, in which the nature and fruits of 
the inſtitutions called Sacraments, the majeſty and glory 
of CHRIST's humanity, together with the communication 
of the divine perfections to it, and that inward frame of 


ſpirit that is required in the worſhip that is addreſſed to 
the divine Saviour, were carefully examined. In like man- 


ner, the controverſy, which had for its object the divint 
' decrees, led the doctors, by whom it was carried on, into 


the moſt ſubtile and profound reſearches concerning the 


nature of the divine attributes, particularly thoſe of Ju- 


tice and goodneſs, the doctrines of fate or neceſſity, the con- 


nexion between human liberty and divine preſcience, the ex- 
tent of God's love to mankind, and of the benefits that 
ariſe from the merits of CHRIST as mediator, the opera- 
tions of that divine ſpirit or power that rectifies the wills 


and ſanctifies the affections of men, the perſeverance of 


the e/e# in their covenant with God, and in a ſtate of 
ſalvation, and other points of great moment and import- 


ance, The ſubject of debate, that was drawn from the 


uſe of certain external rites and ceremonies in religious wot- 


ſhip, was alſo- produQtive of ſeveral queſtions and enqui- 
ries. For beſides the reſearches into the origin and anti- 
quity of certain inſtitutions, to which it gave occaſion, 


it naturally led to a diſcuſſion of the following important 


queſtions : vis, What are the ſpecial marks that charatltr- 
7ze things INDIFFERENT ?— How far is it lawful to comply 
with the demands of an adverſary, whoſe oppoſition is only di- 
rected againſt things eſteemed indifferent in their own nature 
hat is the extent of Chriſtian liberty ö hether or 10 


it be lauful to retain, in condeſcenſion to the prejudices of 


the people, or with a view to their benefit, certain ancient riies 


aud inflitutiens, which, although they carry a ſuperſtiticus 


ajpect, 
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oſpeet, may nevertheleſs be ſuſceptible of a favourable and ra- 


tional interpretation? 


XXXI. It has always been a queſtion, much debated 


among proteſtants, and more eſpecially in England and 
Holland, where it has. excited great commotions and tu- 
mults, to whom the right of governing the church and the 
power of deciding in religious matters properly belong © This 
controverſy has been determined in favour of thoſe, who 
maintain, that the power of deciding, in matters of re- 
ligious doCtrine, diſcipline, and government, is, by the 
appointment of CHRIST himſelf, veſted in the church, 
and therefore ought by no means to be intruſted with, 
or exerciſed by, the civil magiſtrate; while, at the ſame 
time, they grant, that it 1s the buſineſs of the latter to 


aſuſt the church with his protection and advice, to con- 
voke and preſide in its ſynods and councils, to take care 


that the clergy do not attempt to carry on any thing that 
may be prejudicial to the intereſts of the ftate, and, by 
his authority, to confirm the validity and ſecure the exe- 
cution of the eccleſiaſtical laws enacted by the church 
under his inſpection. It is true, that from the time of 
Henry VIII, the kings of England conſider themſelves 
as ſupreme heads of the church, and that in relation to its 
ſpiritual, as well as its temporal, concerns; and it is plain 
enough, that, on the ſtrength of this important title, 
both HENRY VIII and his fon EDwarD aſſumed an ex- 
tenſiye authority and juriſdiction in the church, and look- 
ed upon their ſpiritual power, as equal to that which had 
been unworthily enjoyed by the Roman pontif [w]. 
But Queen ELIZABETH receded conſiderably from theſe 


high pretenſions, and diminiſhed the ſpiritual power of 


her ſucceſſors, by declaring that the juriſdiction of the 
kings of England extended only to the miniſters of reli- 
gion, and not to religion itſelf ; to the rulers of the 
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To whom 
the right of 
governing 


the church 


belongs. 


church, and not to the church itſelf; or, in other words, 


that the perſons of the clergy were alone ſubject to their 
civil authority [x]. Accordingly, we ſee that the conſti- 


Lao] See NEAL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 11. 5 

[x] See COURAYER, Supplement aux deux Ouvrages pour la 
Dejenſe de la walidite des Ordinations Anglicanes, chap. xv. p. 416. 
This mult be underſtood with many reſtrictions, if it can beat 
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XVI. the ſtate, and that there is a ſtriking analogy between the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical government eſtabliſhed in that 


— country. The clergy, conſiſting of the upper and lower 
houſes of convocation, are immediately aſſembled by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in conſequence of an order from 
the ſovereign, and propoſe in theſe meetings, by common 
conſent, ſuch meaſures as ſeem neceſſary to the well-being 
of the church; theſe meaſures are laid before the king and 
parliament, and derive from their approbation and autho- 
rity the force of laws [y]. But it muſt be acknowledged, 
that this matter has given occaſion to much altercation and 
debate ; nor has it been found eaſy to fix the extent of the 
Juriſdiction and prerogatives of theſe great bodies in 2 
manner conformable to their reſpective pretenſions, fince 
the king and his council explain them in one way, and the 
clergy, more eſpecially thoſe who are zealous for the 
ſpiritual ſupremacy and independancy of the church, 
underſtand them in another. The truth of the matter i; 
plainly this, that the eccleſiaſtical polity in England has 
never acquired a ſtable and conſiſtent form, nor been re- 


duced to clear and certain principles. It has rather been I 
carried on and adminiſtered by ancient cuſtom and prece- by 
dent, than defined and fixed by any regular ſyſtem of laws c 
and inſtitutions. On of 
The Form XXXII. If it was not an eaſy matter to determine in 
of eccleſiaſ- hat hands the power of deciding affairs of a religious * 
tical govern- . , on! 
ment among nature was to be lodged, it was no leſs difficult to fix tie H. 
—_ Form of ecclefiaſtical government in which this power WW: 
rmed. 


was to be adminiſtred. Many vehement diſputes were 
kindled on this ſubject, which neither the lapſe of time, 
nor the efforts of human wiſdom, have been able to bring 
to an amicable iſſue, The Republic of Geneva, in con- 


all admitted. The whole tenor of Queen EL1ZABRTH'S reigt 
ſhewed plainly that ſhe did not pretend to Jeſs power in religious 
matters than any of her predeccſlors. 1 
y] Jo. Coe ixus, De Ecclæſiæ Anglicanæ Religione et Diſc 
plina, in the learned THOMAS SMITH's Vitæ Eruditif. Virorum, pub. 
| liſhed at London in 4to in the year 1707.—Sze allo DAV. WILKIP 
De Veteri et Moderna Synodi Anglic. Confiitutione, tom. i. Conck 
Magn. Britann. p. vii.-NBAL's Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 
3.15. 132. | 
fequend 
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ſequence of the counſels of CALVIN, judged it proper that c E N T. 
the particular affairs of each church ſhould be directed by 5 Ra vi 
a body of elders, or preſbzters, all inveſted with an equal p 333 
degree of power and authority; that matters of a more fr 
public and important nature were to be ſubmitted to the 

judgment of an aſſembly, or ſynod, compoſed of elders 

choſen as deputies by the churches of a whole province or 

diſtrict; and that all affairs of ſuch exten ſive influence and 

hich moment, as concerned the welfare of the ſacred 
community in general, ſhould be examined and decided, as 

in times of old, by a general aſſembly of the whole 

church. This form of ecclcftaſtical government the 

church of Geneva adopted for itſelf [], and left no in- 

treaties or methods of perſuaſion unemployed, that might 
recommend it to the other Reformed churches with which 

they lived in fraternal communion. But it was obſtinate! 

rejected by the Engliſh clergy, who regarded as ſacred and 

Immutable that ancient form of ſpiritual government, 

according to which a certain diftrict or dioceſe is committed 


{ 


[Zz] The account Dr. Mos HEIM gives here and above (S XII, 
of this chapter) of the form of Eccleſiaſtical Government eſtabliſhed 
by CALVIN at Geneva, is far from being accurate. There are but 
two eccleſiaſtical bodies in that Republick, vi. the Venerable Company 
of the paſtors and profeſſors, and the Conſiſtory; for a juſt deſcription 
of which, ſee the judicious Mr. KEATE's Short Account of the Ancient 
Hiflory, preſent Government and Laws of the Republic of Geneva, 
printed for Dod/ley in the year 1761, p. 110, 112. 121. 124.—T would 
only remark, that, what this ſenſible author obſerves, with reſpect to 


tne With: Co:/fory, p. 124. of his intereſting performance, belongs princi- 
wet bpally, it not wholly, to the Venerable Company.—Dr. Mos HEIM 
ele ſeems to have been led into this miſtake, by imagining that the 


Eccleſiaſtical form of Government eftabliſhed in Scotland, where 
indeed all church affairs are managed by con/iſtorial, provincial, 
and aational aſſemblies, or, in other words, by pre/byteries, ſynods, and 
general ſynods, was a direct tranſcript of the hierarchy of Genewa. 
tis allo probable, that he may have been deceived by reading in 
NEAL'S Hiſtory of the Puritans, that the Scottiſh reformers approved 
di the diſcipline of the Reformed churches of Geneva and Savilzer- 
and, and followed their plan of Eccleſiaſtical Government, But he 
upht to have obſerved, that this approbation and imitation related 
ly to the democratical form of the church of Geneva, and the parity 
fits miniſters. Be that as it may, the plan of government, which 
ur bittorian here ſuppoſes to have place at Geneva, is in reality that 
aich is obſerved in Scotland, and of which no more than the firſt 
nd fundamental principles were taken from the diſcipline of CALvIx. 
The (mall territory of Geneva would not admit of ſuch a form of 
[yen lehaftical polity as Dr. MosyEIM here deſcribes, 
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with great animoſity and bitterneſs, and whoſe feuds, on 
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to the care and inſpection of one ruler or biſhop, to whom 
the preſbyters of each church are ſubject, as alſo the deacon; 
are to the preſbyters; while thoſe affairs that concerned the 
general intereſts of the church are treated in an afſembly 


of biſhops, and of ſuch ecclefiaſtics as are next to them in 


rank and dignity. This form of epiſcopal polity was, 


wich ſome ſmall exceptions, adopted by the Bohemian and 
Moravian Brethren [a], who were become one of the 


Reformed churches; but it was highly diſpleaſing to thoſe 
among the proteſtants, who had embraced the ſentiments 
and diſcipline of CALVIN. The diſſenſions, occaſioned 
by theſe different ſchemes of eccleſiaſtical polity, were 
every way adapted to produce a violent ſchiſm in the 
church; and that fo much the more, as each of the con- 
tending parties pretended to derive their reſpective plan 
from the injunctions of CHRIST and the practice of his 
diſciples. And, in effect, it divided the Engliſh nation into 
two parties, who, during a long time, treated each other 


many occaſions, proved detrimental to the civil intereſts WM « 
and proſperity of the nation. This ſchiſm, however, Ne 
which did ſuch miſchief in England, was, by the prudence e 
and piety of a few great and excellent divines, confined to i a 
that country, and prevented from either becoming univer-  v 
ſal, or interrupting the fraternal union that prevailed be- es 
tween the church of England and the Reformed churches MM ut 
abroad, The worthy men, that thus ſet bounds to dhe th 
influence of theſe unhappy diviſions, found great oppoſition Ml fre 
made, by the ſuggeſtions of bigotry, to their charitabeM of 
purpoſe, To maintain, however, the bonds of union ba 
between the epiſcopal church of England and the preiby- pu 
terian churches in foreign countries, they laid down the in! 
following maxim, which, though it be not univerſally 
adopted, tends nevertheleſs to the preſervation of external [ 
concord among the Reformed, viz. © That Jeng 
« CHRIsT has left upos record no expreſs injunctions wid 17 
ce reſpect to the external form of government, that is to WM 
ce obſerved in his church; and, conſequently, that ever) **: 
<© nation hath a right to eſtabliſh ſuch a Form, as ſeemell 8 
[a] See Epift. de Ordinat. et Succeſione Epiſcopal. in unitate Fri al 
trum Bohem. conſervata, in CHRIST, MATTH. PFAFFII Inftitulih il. 


Juris Eccleſ. p. 410. 5 
DT c conducii 
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« conducive to the intereſts, and ſuitable to the peculiar C E NT, 
« ſtate, circumſtances, and exigencies of the community, . 5 
« provided, that ſuch an eſtabliſhment be in no reſpect » II. 
te prejudicial to truth, or favourable to the revival of k 
« ſuperſtition [Y].“ | | 

XXXIII. It was the opinion of CAaLvin, not only that The Rate of 
flagitious and profligate members were to be cut off from vis nh 
the ſacred ſociety, and excluded from the communion of f, 
the church, but alſo that men of diſſolute and licentious 
lives were puniſhable by the laws of the ſtate and the arm 
of the civil magiſtrate. In this he differed entirely from 
ZvINGLE, who, ſuppoſing that all authority, of every 
kind, was lodged in the hands of the magiſtrate alone, 
would not allow to the miniſters of the church the power 
of excluding flagitious offenders from its communion, or 
withholding from them the participation of its ſacra- 
ments [c]. But the credit and influence of Carvin were 
ſo great at Geneva, that he accompliſhed his purpoſe, even 
in the face of a formidable oppoſition from various 
quarters. He eſtabliſhed the ſevereſt rules of diſcipline to 
correct the licentious manners of the times, by which he 
expoſed himſelf to innumerable perils from the malignity 
and reſentment of the diſſolute, and to perpetual conteſts 
with the patrons of voluptuouſneſs and immorality. He 
executed, moreover, theſe rules of diſcipline with the 
utmoſt rigour, had them ſtrengthened and ſupported by 
the authority of the ſtate, excluded obſtinate offenders 
from the communion of the church by the judicial ſentence 
of the conſiſtory, and even went fo far as to procure their 
baniſnment from the city; not to mention other kinds of 
puniſhment, of no mild nature, which, at his deſire, were 
inlicted upon men of looſe principles and irregular 


[5] See SPANHEMII Opera, tom. 11. lib, viii, ix, p. 1055. This 
was the general opinion of the Britiſh divines that lived in the earlieſt 
period of the Reformation, and was firſt abandoned by Archbiſhop 
WuHrTGiPT. See NEAL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, tom. iii. p. 140. 

[c] See a remarkable letter of RUD. GUALTIERI, in FUESL1N'S 
centuria I, Epiſtolarum 6 Reformatoribus Helweticis feriptorum,p. 478. 
where he expreſſes himſelf thus: Excommunicationem neque Zuinglius 
. neue Bullingerus umquam probarunt, et... obſiiterunt its qui cam 
aiquando woluerunt introducere . . . Bafileæ quidem Occolampadins, 
muturm diſſuadente Zuingito, inflituerat . . , ſed adeo non durabilis fuit 
a conflitutio, ut Oecolampadius illam abrogarit, &c. See alſo p. 90. 
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lives [4]. The clergy, in Switzerland, were highly pleaſed 
with the form ot church-government that had been 
eſtabliſhed at Geneva, and ardently defirous of a greater 
degree of power to reſtrain the inſolence of obſtinate 
ſinners, and a larger ſhare of {authority in the church, than 
they were intruſted with by the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution 
of ZUINGLE. They devoutly wiſhed that the diſcipline of 
Calvi might be followed in their Cantons, and even 
made ſome attempts for that purpoſe. But their deſires 


and their endeavours were equally vain; for the cantons 


The ſtate of 
Learning a- 
mong the 
Retormed, 


of Bern, Zurich, and Baſil, diſtinguiſhed themſelves among 


the others in oppoling this change, and would by no 


means permit the bounds, that ZUINGLE: had ſet to the 
juriſdiction of the church, to be removed, nor its power 
and authority to be augmented, in any reſpect [e]. 
XXXIV. All the various branches of learning, whether 
ſacred or profane, flouriſhed among the Reformed during 
this century, as appears evidently by the great number 
of excellent productions, which have been tranſmitted to 
our times. ZUINGLE, indeed, ſeemed diſpoſed to exclude 
philoſophy from the pale of the church [V]; but in this in- 


ſd] Of all the undertakings of CaLvin, there was none that 
involved him in fo much trouble or expoſed him to ſuch imminent 
danger, as the plan he had formed, with ſuch reſolution and fortitude, 
of purging the church by the excluſion of obſtinate and ſcandalous 
offenders, and inflicting ſevere puniſhments on all ſuch as violated the 
laws, enacted by the church, or by the Conſiſtory, which was its 
repreſentative, See The Life of Calvin, compoſed by BRZ A, and 
prefixed to his Ietters.—SPON's Hifforre de Geneve, and particularly 
the Notes, tom. ii. p. 45. 65.—CALVIN's Letters, and more eſpecially 
thoſe addreſſed to Jaques de Bourgogne, publiſhed at Amſterdam 
in 8vo, in the year 1744, p. 126, 127. 132. 153. 157.— The party at 
Geneva, which CALVIN called the fect of Libertines, (becaule they 
defended the licentious cuſtoms of ancient times, the erection of 
ſtews, and ſuch like matters, not only by their diſcourſe and their 
actions, but even by force of arms) was both numerous and power- 
ful. But the courage and reſolution of this great reformer gained 
the aſcendant, and triumphed over the oppoſition of his enemies. 

[2] See the account of the tumults and commotions of Lav- 
SANNE, in the Muſeum Helweticum, tom. ii. p. 119.—The diſputes, 
that were carried on, upon this occaſion, in the Palatinate, which 
adopted the eccleſiaſtical dilciplive of Geneva, are recorded by 
ALTINGIUS, in his Hf. Eccleſ. Palat. and by Sr RUvlus, in his 


Hliſt. Eccleſ. Palat. German. p. 212. 


[7] ZUINGLE, in the Dedication of his book, De vera et falſa 
Religione, to FRANCIS I, king of France, expreſſes himſelf in the 


conſiderate 


rer 


my pox — — — — - 
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conſiderate purpoſe he had few followers, and the ſucceed- 
ing doctors of the Helvetic church were ſoon perſuaded of 
the neceflity of philoſophical knowledge, more eſpecially 
in controverſies and reſearches of a theological kind. 
Hence it was, that, in the year 1558, an academy was 
founded at Geneva by CALVIN, whoſe firſt care was to 
place in this new ſeminary a profeflor of philoſophy tor the 
inſtruction of youth in the principles of reaſoning. It is 
true, indeed, that this profeſſor had a very limited province 
aſſigned him, being obliged to confine his inſtructions to a 
mere interpretation of the precepts of ARISTOTLE, who 
at this time was the oracle of all the public ſchools [g, 
and whoſe philoſophical principles and method were ex- 
clufively adopted by all the other Reformed academies ; 
though it is certain, that the philoſophy of Ramus was, 
for ſome time, preferred by many of the doctors at Baſil to 
that of the Stagirite [V]. 

XXXV. The Reformed church, from its very infancy, 
| produced a great number of expoſitors of ſcripture, whoſe 
learned and excellent commentaries deſerve a memorable 
place [7] in the hiſtory of theological ſcience. The ex- 
poſition that ZUINGLE has given of the greateſt part of the 
books of the New Teſtament is far from being deſtitute of 


following terms: Philoſopbie interdictum eft a Chriſli Scholis : at iſti 
(Sorboniſte) fecerunt eam Cœleſtis verbi magiſtram. 
[g] BEZa, in his Epiſtolæ Theologice (ep. xxxvi. p. 156.) ſpeaks 


ceteris explicandis diſciplinis ab Ariſtotelis ſententia ne taniillum quidem 
deflectere. | „„ | | 
] See CasP. BRANDT11 Pita Jacobi Arminii, p. 12, 13. 22. 
li] Dr. Mos HEIM pays a tribute to theſe great men of the 
Reformed church, that ſeems to be extorted by juſtice, with a kind of 
effort, from the ſpirit of party. He ſays, that ZUINGLE's labours 
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merit {#}. He was ſucceeded by BULLINGER, Okco- 


thus: Certum nobis ac conſtitutum eſt, et in ipſis tradendis logicis et in 


are not contemptible z that CALVIN attempted an illuſtration of the 


g. red writings; that the New Teſtament of BEZA has not, even at 
oy this day, entirely loft the reputation it formerly enjoyed. Thus is faint 
prattez and therefore the tranſlator has, without departing from the 


by tenor of the author's phraſeology, animated a little the coldneſs of 
5 his panegyric. 1 1 

e] It was not only on the Books of the Nea Tiſtament that 
alle ZUINGLE employed his very learned and excellent labours. He ex- 
the bounded the Book of Gerefis, together with the twenty four firlt 
a chapters of Exodus, and gave New Verſions of the Book of Pſalms, of 


le Prophecies of Iſaiah and Feremiah, | 
13 LAMPADIUS, 
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LAMPADIUs, and MuscuLvs, and alſo by others, who, 
though inferior to theſe great men in erudition and genius, 
deſ:rve nevertheleſs a certain degree of approbation and 
eſt-em. But the two divines, who ſhone with a ſuperior 
and unrivalled luſtre in this learned lift of ſacred expoſitors, 
were Joan CALVIN and THEODORE BEZA. The former 
compoſed an excellent commentary on almoſt all the 
books of Holy Writ; and the latter publiſhed a Latin 
Verſion of the New Teflament, enriched with theologicat 
and critical obſervations, which has paſſed through man 

editions, and enjoys, at this day, a conſiderable part, of the 
reputation and e with which it is crowned at its 
firſt appearance. It muſt be acknowledged to the honour 
of the greateſt part of theſe coincides, that, wiſely 
neglecting thoſe allegorical ſignifications and myſtical 
meanings that the irregular fancies of former expoſitors 
had attributed to the terms of Holy Writ, they employed 
their whole diligence and induſtry in inveſtigating the 
litera] ſenſe, the full energy of the words of ſcripture, in 
order to find out the true intention of tha ſacred writer. 
It muſt, however, be obſerved on the other hand, that 
ſome of theſe interpreters, and more eſpecially Cal vm, 
have been ſharply cenſured for applying to the temporal 
ſtate and circumſtances of the Jews, ſeveral prophecies, 
that point to the Meſſiah and to the Chriſtian diſpenſation 
in the moſt evident and palpable manner, and thus remoy- 
ing ſome of the moſt ſtriking arguments in favour of the 
divinity of the Goſpel [/]. 

XXXVI. The ſtate of theology and the revolutions it 
underwent, among the Helvetic and the other Reformed 
- churches, were pretty much the ſame with what it met 
with among the Lutherans. ZUINGLE was one of the 
firſt Reformed doctors who reduced that ſacred ſcience into 
a certain ſort of order, in his book Concerning true and falſe 
Religion, which contained a brief expoſition of the princi- 

pal docrines of Chriſtianity, This production was 
_ owed by one much more e comprehenſive i in its contents 


[I] See EDI Hux NI Calvinus Fudaizans, publiſhed at 
Wiltemberg in 8vo, in the year 1595, which which was refuted by 


Davin PaREvus, in a book publiſhed the lame year under the title of 


Caluiites Orthedoxus. | 
and 
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and perfect in its kind, compoſed by Carvin, and inti- 
tuled, In/litutes of the Chriſtian Religion, which held in the 
Reformed churches the fame rank, authority, and credit, 
that the Loci Communes of MELANCTHON obtained among 
us [m]. The example of CaLvin animated the doctors 
of his communion, and produced a great number of writers 
of Common Place Divinity, ſome more, others leſs volumi- 
nous, among which MuscuLus, PETER MarTyYR, and 
piscArok particularly excelled. The moſt ancient of 
theſe writers are, generally ſpeaking, the beſt, on account 
of their ſimplicity, and clearneſs, being untainted with 
that affectation of ſubtilty and that ſcholaſtic ſpirit, that 
have eclipſed the merit of many a good genius. CALVIN 
was a model in this reſpect, more eſpecially in his Inſtitutes; 
a work, remarkable for the fineſt elegance of ſtile and the 
greateſt eaſe and perſpicuity of expreſſion, together with 
the moſt perfect ſimplicity of method and clearneſs of 
argument. But this ſimplicity was ſoon effaced by the 
intricate ſcience of the ſchools. The philoſophy of 
ARISTOTLE, which was taught in almoſt all the ſemi- 
naries of learning, and ſuffered much from falling into 
bad hands, inſinuated itſelf into the regions of theology, 
and rendered them barren, thorny, intricate, and gloomy, 
by the enormous multitude of barbarous terms, captious 
queſtions, minute diſtinctions, and uſeleſs ſubtilties, that 
followed in its train []. 


m] The reader muſt not forget that the learned author of this 
Hiſtory is a Lutheran. 33 1 | 

[z] It muſt however be acknowledged, that the ſcholaſtie method 
of teaching theology ſeems to have firit infected our (the Lutheran] 
church, though the contagion ſpread itſelf, ſoon after, among the 
Reformed doctors. It was certainly very recent in Holland at the 
time of the famous ſynod of Dort. In this aſſembly Maccovius, 
profeſſor at Franeker, a man deeply verſed in all the mylteries of the 
ſcholaſtic philoſophy, was acculed of hereſy by his colleague 
SIBRAND LUBBERT. When the matter was examined, the ſynod. 
gave it as their opinion, that Maccovius was unjuſtly accuſed of 
hereſy zbut that, in his divinity lectures, he had not followed that 
ſimplicity of method, and clearneſs of expreſſion, that are commend- 
able in a public teacher of Chriſtianity ; and that he rather followed 
the ſubtile manner of the ſcholaſtic doctors, than the plain and un- 
affected phraſeology of the inſpired writers. The deciſion of the 
ſynod is expreſſed by WALTER BALCANQUAL (in the acts of that 
eccleſiaſtical aſſembly that are ſubjoined to his letters to Sir DUDLEY 
CARLETON) in the following words; Maccowium . . . nullius 
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CENT. XXXVII. The Reformed doctors of this century 

XVI, = generally concluded their treatiſes of didactic theolog 
1 FN -— with a delineation of the moral duties that are incumbent 
y Ty: upon Chriſtians, and the rules of practice that are preſcribed 
'x The fate of in the Goſpel, This method was obſerved by CALVIx, 
| | e and was followed, out of reſpect for his example, by almoſt 
1 morality, all the divines of his communion, who looked upon him 
. as their model and their guide. This eminent man, 
(i towards the concluſion of his In/iitutes, ſpeaks of the 
05 power of the magiſtrate, and the ends of civil government; 
* and in the laſt chapter gives the portraiture of the /;fe and 
1 manners of à true Chriſtian, but in a much more conciſe 
| | manner than the copiouſneſs, dignity, and importance of 
* the ſubject ſeemed to require, The progreſs of morality 
| among the Reformed, was obſtructed by the very ſame 

means that retarded its improvement among the Lutherans, 
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hereſeos reum teneni . . peccaſſe eum, quod quibuſdam ambiguis et 
ebicuris ſcholaſticis phraſibus uſus fit; QUOD SCHOLASTICUM 
"POCENDI MODUM CONETUR IN BELGICIS ACADEMIIS IN TRODU- 
CFRE . . . Monendum efſe eum, ut cum ſpiritu ſantto loquatur, nen 
cum Bullarminos aut Suarexiox . Theſe admonitions produced but 
little effect on Maccovlus, as appears by his theological writings, 
which are richly ſeaſoned with ſcholaſtic wit and intricate ſpeculations. 
He therefore appears to have been the firſt, who introduced the ſub- 
tilties of philoſophy into the theological ſyſtem of the Reformed 
churches in Holland. He was not, however, alone in this attempt, 
but was ſeconded by the acute Mr. WILLIAM AMES, miniſter of 
the Engliſh church at the Hague, and ſeveral others of the ſame 
ichoJaitic turn. This method of teaching theology muſt have been 
in uſe among almoſt all the Reformed doctors before the ſynod of 
Dort, if we give credit to EPISCOPIUS, who, in the laſt diſcourſe he 
addreſſed to his diſciples at Leyden, tells them that he had carefully 
avoided this ſcholaſtic divinity ; and that this was the principal cauſe 
that had drawn on him the vehement hatred and oppoſition of all the 
o her profeſſors and teachers of theology. His words are as follow; 
Videbam wveritatem multarum et maximarum rerum in ipſa ſcriptura 
ſacra, elaboratis humana induſtria phraſibus, ingenioſis vocularum 
fictionibus, locorum communium artificio}is texturis, exquiſitis termino- 
rum ac formularum inventiouibus adeo involutam, perplexam et intri- 
catam redditam efje, ut Oedipo ſape opus eſſet ad Sphingem illam theolo- 
gicam enodandam. Ita eft, ut hinc prima lacrymæ Reducendam itaque 
termimorum apoſtolicorum et cutvis obviorum ſimplicitatem ſemper 
fequendanm putavi, et ſequeſirandas, quas academie et ſcholæ tanquan 
proprias fibt vendicant, logicas, 7 hicaſque ſpeculationes et dictionés. þ 
See PHILIPPI LIMBORCHII Vita Epiſcopii, p. 123, 124. 01 
* See the Acta Synodi Dord, in Har E's Gollen Remains, p. 161,—& 
PHILIPPL LIMBORCHI11 Epiftolar. Ecclgſſaſticar. Collect. p. 574. 
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while every pen was drawn to maintain certain ſy/tems f 8, 


gctrine, few were employed in cultivating or promoting pa, xr II. 


It was neglected amidſt the tumult of controverſy; and C E NT. 


that nobleſt of all ſciences, which has virtue, liſe, and — 
manners for its objects. 5 

This maſter- ſcience, which CALvlx and his aſſociates 
had left in a rude and imperfect ſtate, was firſt reduced into 
ſome kind of form, and explained with a certain degree of 
accuracy and preciſion, by WILLIAM PEREINSSs [o], an 
Engliſh divine, as the Reformed doctors univerſally allow.“ 
He was ſeconded in this laudable undertaking by 
TeLiNGIUs, a native of Holland, whoſe writings were 
compoſed in the Dutch language. It was by a worthy 
and pious ſpirit of emulation, excited by the example of 
theſe two doctors, that WILLIAM AMES, a native of 
Scotland, and profeilor of divinity at Franeier [p], was 
engaged to compoſe a compleat Body of Chriſtian Mora- 
lity [q]. Theſe writers were ſucceeded by others, who 
ſill threw farther light on this important ſcience, 


o] Mr. WILLIAM PERKINS was born at Marſton in War- 
wickſbire, in the firſt year of Queen-ELIZABETH, and educated in 
Chriſt's College, Cambridge, of which he was Fellow. He was one of 
the moſt famous practical writers and preachers of his age. His 
puritanical and non-conforming principles expoſed him to the cogni- 
zance of the High Commiſun Court; but his peaceable behaviour and 
eminent reputation, in the learned world, procured him an exemption 
from the perſecutions that fel] upon his brethren. His works, which 
were printed in three volumes, folio, afford abundant proofs of his 
piety and induſtry, eſpecially when it is conſidered that he died in the 
44th year of his age, . | FE in 

57 [p] Dr. WiLLiam Aus, educated at Cambridge, under 
r. PERKINS, fled from the perſecution of Archbiſhop BAN ROF, 
ind was invited by the ſtates of Frze/and to the divinity chair in 
the Univerſity of Franeker, which he filled with great reputation 
uring the ſpace of twelve years, after which he removed to Rolter- 
am, at the invitation of an Exgliſb church there, and became their 
paſtor, He was at the ſynod cf Dort, and informed King James's 
ambaſſador at the Hague, from time to time, of the debates of that 
embly. Beſides his controverſial writings againſt the Arminians, 
e publiſhed the following: Medulla Theclogiz (the work here 
erred to by Dr. MosHEIMH); Manududio Logica; - Caſes of Con- 
ance; -Analyſis on the Book of Pſalms; — Votes on the firſt and Second 
þrfiles of St. Peter, &c. Theſe productions are not void of meiit, 
onſidering the times in which they were written. 

| & [9g] In the Dedication and Preface of his famous book De 
mſcientia et ejus jure, Dr. AMES obſeryes (Prefat. p. 3.) that an 
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E ENT. 
. 

Ser. . 
P ART II. 


The conteſts 
_ of Calvin 
with the 
Spiritual 
Libertines, 


in France through the favour and protection of Mara: 


| knowledge), amounted to the following propoſitions: 


Their doctrine, as far as it can be known by the writing 


 onnia digmata ſerutantur, ſed illa ſola, que precipue ſolent agitarit 


The HISTORY of the Reformed CH RH. 


XXXVIII. The Reformed church was leſs difturhe, 
during this century, by ſects, diviſions, and theologiei 
diſputes, than the Lutheran, which was often a prey to the 
moſt unhappy diſſenſions. This circumſtance is lookeg 
upon by the former as a matter of triumph, though 
it may be very eaſily accounted for by all ſuch as ar 
acquainted with the Hiſtory of the Reformed Church [7] 
We have, however, in the writings of Cary, 
an account and alſo a refutation of a moſt perniciou 
ſet, that ſprung up in that church, and produced 
troubles of a more deplorable kind than any that hap- 
pened in our community [s]. This odious ſect, which 
aſſumed the denominations of Libertines and Spiritud 
Brethren and Siſters, aroſe in Flanders, was headed hy 
PockkEsfus, RUFFus, and QQUINTIN, got a certain footing 


RET, queen of Navarre, and ſiſter to FRANCis I, and 
frund patrons in ſeveral of the Reformed churches [i 


of CALVIN and its other antagoniſts (for theſe fanatic 
publiſhed no account of their tenets that is come to my 


That the Deity was the ſole operating cauſe in the mind 
* of man, and the immediate author of all human actions; 
« that, conſequently, the diſtinctions of good and evil, that 


exceſhve zeal for dofrine had produced an unhappy neglect of 
morality, Quod bæc pars prophetie (i.e. morality) hactenus minus furri 
exculta, hoc inde fuit, quod primipilares naſtri perpetuo in acie adverſi 
hofles pugnare, fidem propugnare, et aream ecclęſiæ purgare, necalitul 
guadam cogebantur, ita ut agros et wineas plantare et rigare un 
potuerint ex voto, ficut bello ferwente uſu venire ſolet. The addrel 
to the ſtudents of Franeker, which is ſubjoined to this book, under the 
tile of Paranefis ad Studioſos &c. deſerves to be peruſed, as it confirms 
farther what has been already obſerved with reſpe& to the neglecto 
the ſcience of morality. Theologi, ſays he, preclate ſe inſtructos puta 
ad omnes officii ſui partes, ſi dogmata tantum intelligant.—Negue tam 


in controverſiam vocart. 
le] Dr. MosxEim ought to have given us a hint of hil 
manner of accounting for this, to avoid the ſuſpicion of having bet 
ſomewhat at a loſs for a favourable ſolution. 
5 [s] Why all theſe compariſons ? Our author ſeems, on for 
occaſions, to tinge his hiſtorical relation with the ſpirit of party. 

] See CaLvini Jaftrudtio adwverſus fanaticam et furioſam je! 
Tibertinorum, qui ſe ſpirituales vacant, in Tradtatibus Sus Tu 
al 


— 
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& had been eſtabliſhed with reſpect to theſe actions, were C E N T. 
falſe and groundleſs, and that men could not, properly 5 3 
« ſpeaking, commit fin; that religion conſiſted in the union pn + 11, 
« of the ſpirit or rational foul with the Supreme Being; —— 
that all thoſe who had attained this happy union, by 
« ſublime contemplation and elevation of mind, were then 
« allowed to indulge, without exception or reſtraint, their 
© appetites and paſſions; that all their actions and purſuits 
were then perfectly innocent; and that, after the death 
© of the body, they were to be united to the Deity.” 
heſe extravagant tenets reſemble, in ſuch a {triking 
anner, the opinions of the Beghards, or Brethren of the Free 


a jirit, that it appears to me, beyond all doubt, that the 
Lertines, or Spirituals, now under conſideration, were no 
ore than a remnant of that ancient ſect, The place of 


heir origin confirm this hypotheſis ; ſince it is well known, 
hat, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Flanders 


moſt ſwarmed with licentious fanatics of this kind, po 
XXXIX. We muſt not confound, as is frequently done, And with 
h ich theſe fanatics, another kind of Libertines, whom the Liber- 
1 Caivin had to combat, and who gave him much trouble ©2** 3 
' . . . . neva, 

1 nd perplexity during the whole courſe of his life and 

in 


iniſtry, I mean the Libertines of Geneva, Theſe were 
ather a cabal of rakes than a ſect of fanatics. For they 
ade no pretences to any religious ſyſtem, but pleaded 
nly for the liberty of leading voluptuous and immoral 
ves. This cabal was compoled of a certain number of 
centious citizens, who could not bear the ſevere diſcipline 
f CALVIN, who puniſhed with rigour not only diſſolute 


"manners, but alſo whatever carried the aſpect of irreligion 
ares 1 2 | : 

rend impiety. This irregular troop ſtood forth in defence 
int the licentiouſneſs and diſſipation that had reigned, in 
d 0 


heir city, before the Reformation, pleaded for the conti- 
uance of thoſe brothels, banquettings, and other enter- 
anments of a ſenſual kind, which the regulations of 
ALVIN were deſigned to aboliſh, and employed all the 
Itterneſs of reproach and invective, all the reſources of 
aud and violence, all the powers of faction, to accompliſh 
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heir purpoſe [u]. In this turbulent cabal there were | 
8 of 
10 [2] Srox's Hiſtoire de Geneve, tom. ii. p. 44. in the Notes of the q 
1g/0Fitor, in the edition in 12mo publiſhed at Geneva in 1730. 1 
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The HisToORY of the Reformed Canvath 


ſeveral perſons, who were not only notorious for thei 
diſſolute and ſcandalous manner of living, but alſo f 
their atheiſtical impiety and contempt of all religion, 0 
this odious claſs was GRUET, who attacked CALvin wid 
the utmoſt animoſity and fury, calling him biſhop 4ſculy 
nenſis, the new pope, and branding him with other con. 
tumelious denominations of alike nature. This GRUR 
denied the divinity of the Chriftian religion, the 
immortality of the ſoul, the difference between mor 
good and evil, and rejected, with diſdain, the doctrines tha 
are held the moſt ſacred among Chriſtians ; for which 


impieties he was at laſt brought before the civil tribunalz 


in the year 1550, and was condemned to death [o]. 
XL. The oppoſition that was made to CALvIN did nat 
end here. He had conteſts of another kind to ſuſtain 
againſt thoſe, who could not reliſh his rheological ſyſten, 
and, more eſpecially, his melancholy and diſcouraging 
doctrine in relation to eternal and abſolute Decrees. Thee 
adverſaries felt, by a diſagreeable experience, the warnith 
and violence of his haughty temper, and that impatience d 
contradiction that aroſe from an over-jealous concern far 
his honour, or rather for his unrivalled ſupremacy. It 
would not ſuffer them to remain at Geneva; nay, in the 
heat of the controverſy, being carried away by the impe- 
tuoſity of his paſſions, he accuſed them of crimes, from 
which they have been fully abſolved by the impartial 
judgment of unprejudiced poſterity [x]. Among thel 
victims of CaLvin's unlimited power and exceſſive zeal, 
we may reckon SEBASTIAN CASTALIO, matter of the 
public ſchool at Geneva, who, though not exempt from 
failings [)], was nevertheleſs a man of probity, and ws 


[wv] Id. tom. it. p. 47. in the Notes. 

{x] At this day, we may venture to ſpeak thus freely of the rah 
deciſions of CALVIN, ſince even the Doctors of Genewa, as well & 
thoſe of the other Reformed churches, ingenuouſly acknowledge, that 
the eminent talents and excellent qualities of that great man welt 
accompanied with great defects, for which, however, they plead in- 
dulgence, in conſideration of his ſervices and virtues. See the Nite 
to SPON's Hiftgire de Geneve, tom. ii. p. 110. as alſo the Preface d 
CALVIN's Letters to Faques de Bourgogne, p. 19. | 

FF [y] Sce BAYLE's Dictionary, at the article CAS TALIO, i 
which the merit and demerit of that learned man ſeem to be impartiall 
and accurately examined. | Ne ; 


ally 
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elo remarkable for the extent of his learning and the C E N T. 


legance of his taſte. As this learned man could not 


| | ; | | : Ster. . 
zoprove of all the meaſures that were followed, nor indeed News ik 
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XVI. 
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f all the opinions that were entertained, by CALVIN and 
is colleagues, and particularly that of abſolute and 
nconditional predeſtination; he was depoſed from his 
fice in the year 1544, and baniſhed the city. The magi- 
rates of Baſil received, nevertheleſs, this ingenious exile, 
ind gave him the Greek profeſlorſhip in their univerſity [x]. 
XLI. A like fate happened to JERoM BOLs EC, a French 
onk of the Carmelite order, who, though much inferior 
o CasTALIO in genius and learning, was nevertheleſs 
qudged worthy of eſteem, on account of the motive that 
ought him to Geneva; for it was a conviction of the 


bandon the monaſtic retreats of ſuperſtition, and to repair 


rincipal cauſe of the misfortunes that befel him. It led 


ongregation, after the concluſion of divine worſhip, and 
o declaim, in the moſt indecent manner, againſt the 
octrine of abſelute Decrees ; for which he was caſt into 


i riſon, and, ſoon after, ſent into baniſhment. He then 
the | | a 4:5 1 

F turned to the place of his nativity, and to the communion 
x Rome, and publiſhed the moſt bitter and ſlanderous 


bels, in which the reputation, conduct, and morals of 
ALVIN and BEZA were cruelly attacked [a]. From this 


Fr eatment of BOLSEC aroſe the miſunderſtanding between 
le and JAQUES DE BOURGOGNE, a man illuſtrious by 
nll" deſcent from the dukes of Burgundy, who was 

ALVIN's great patron and intimate friend, and who had 


leaſure of converſing with him. Jaques pe Bour- 
ex E had employed BoLsEc as his phyſician, and was to 
ll sW*!! ſatisfied with his ſervices, that he endeavoured to 


that 5 4 
7 

wer L] See UYTENBOGARD's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory written in Dutch, 
d in- rt II. p. 70—73. where that author endeavours to defend tlie inno- 
Neto "ce of CAS TAL TO. See allo COLOMESI Italia Orientalis, p. 99. 


Bay LE's Did. tom. i. P. 7 | 

le] See BayLE's Diction. at the article BOLSEC.—SPOXN's Hiſt. 
Cenewe, tom. ii. p. 55. in the Notes, —B:iblioth, Raiſounee, tom. 
au. p. 446, tom. xxxiv. p. 409. 


ſupport 


im, in the year 1551, to lift up his voice in the full 


3 


with Bolſec, 


xcellence of the proteſtant religion that engaged him to 


o this city where he followed the profeſſion of phyfic, 
lis imprudence, however, was great, and was the 


ttied at Geneva with no other view than to enjoy the 
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CE N r. ſupport him, and to prevent his being ruined by the enmi 
1 XV 1 and authority of CaLvin. This incenſed the latter i 
Px II. ſuch a degree, that he turned the force of his reſentmey 
Si - againſt this illuſtrious nobleman, who, to avoid his ven. 
geance, removed from Geneva, and paſſed the remainder 9 
his days in a rural retreat [b]. 
and with XLII. BERNARDIN Ocninvus, a native of Siena, and 
Ochinus. before his converſion, general of the order of Capuching 
was, in the year 1543, baniſhed from Szuitzerland, in con- 
ſequence of a ſentence paſſed upon him by the Helvetic 
church. This proſelyte, who was a man of a fertie 
imagination, and a lively and ſubtile turn of mind, hai 
been invited to Zurich as paſtor of the Italian church 
eſtabliſhed in that city. But the freedom, or rather the 
licentiouſneſs, of his ſentiments expoſed him juſtly to the 
diſpleaſure of thoſe, who had been his patrons and pro- 
tectors. For, among many other opinions, very different 
from thoſe that were commonly received, he maintainel 
that the law, which confined a huſband to one wife, wa 
ſuſceptible of exceptions in certain caſes, In his writing 
alſo he propagated ſeveral notions, that were repugnant 
to the theological ſyſtem of the Helvetic doctors, an 
puſhed his inquiries into many ſubjects of importance 
with a boldneſs and freedom, that were by no mean! 
ſuitable to the genius and ſpirit of the age in which be 
lived. Some have, however, undertaken his defence, and 
have alledged in his behalf, that the errors he maintainel 
at the time of his baniſnment (when, worn out with age, 
and oppreſſed with poverty, he was rather an object d 
compaſſion, than of reſentment) were not of ſuch a heinou 
nature as to juſtify ſo ſevere a puniſhment. However tha 
may have been, this unfortunate exile retired into Poland, 
where he embraced the communion of the Anti-trinitarian 
and Anabaptiſts [c], and ended his days in the year 1504[9, 
[8] See Letters de CALVIN à Jaques de Bourgogne, Preface, p. 
Ja Bibliotheque Raiſonnee, tom. xxxii. p. 444. tem. xxxiv. p- 400 
[c] BoVERII Annales Capucinorum.— Together with a book, en. 
tituled, La guerre Seraphique, ou Hiſtoire des perils qu'a couru la barit 
des Capuchins, livr. ii. p. 147. livr. iii. p. 190. 230,—Obſervatun 
Halenſes Latinæ, tom. iv. Obſerv. xx. p. 406. tom. v. Obſerv. I. p.] 
—BaYLE's Diction. at the article Oc HIN. CHRIST. SAND 
Biblioth. Anti-Trinitar. p. 4.—NICERON, Memoires pour ſervi 6 
Hiſtoire des hommes illuſtres, tom. xix. p. 166. 


a4] Ocnixus did not leave the accuſations of his adverſan 
1 XLII. 
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XLIII. It is remarkable enough that thoſe very doctors, c EN x. 
cho animadverted with ſuch ſeverity upon all thoſe who A 8 
ared to diſſent from any part of their theological ſyſtem, Sins I. 
hought proper, nevertheleſs, to behave with the greateſt — = 
tircumſpeCtion, and the moſt pacific ſpirit of mildneſs, in The contro- 
the long controverſy, that was Carried on with ſuch animo- Nan Age R 
ity between the Puritans, and the abettors of ep:/copacy IN church of 
England. For if, on the one hand, they could not but ſtand England and 
well affected to the Puritans, who were ſtedfaſt defenders ET WIR. 
of the diſcipline and ſentiments of the Helvetic church; ſo, 

on the other, they were connected with the epiſcopal 

JoRtors by the bonds of Chriſtian communion and fraternal 

love. In this critical ſituation, their whole thoughts were 

urned towards reconciliation and peace; and they exhorted 

heir brethren, the Puritans, to put on a ſpirit of meekneſs 

and forbearance towards the epiſcopal church, and not to 

break the bonds of charity and communion with its rulers 

or its members. Such was the gentle ſpirit of the doctors 

in Switzerland towards the church of England, notwith- 

anding the ſevere treatment, the greateſt part of the 

Reformed had received from that church, which conſtant] 

inſiſted on the divine origin of its government and diſci- 

pline, and ſcarcely allowed the other Reformed communities 

the privileges, or even the denomination, of a true church, 

This moderation of the Helvetic doctors, was the dictate 

of prudence. They did not think it expedient to contend 

with a generous and flouriſhing people, nor to incur the 

Uſpleaſure of a mighty queen, whole authority ſeemed to 
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without a reply; he publiſhed, in Italian, V, Books of Apolog y for his 
character and conduct, which were printed, together with a Latin 
tranſlation of them by SEB. CAST ALI O, without the date of the 
year. The Geneva edition of this apology bears date 1554, and is 
m8vo, There is a German edition in 4to, publiſhed (according to 
VocTivs, Catal. Lib. rar. p. 430) in the year 1556. That copy in 
the Jena library bears date 1559. See MYL1us's Memor. Acad. 
Jenenſ. C. 6. p. 432. BEZA, in his letter to DUDITH1US, inſults 
the memory of Oc HIN us, and pretends to juſtify the ſeverity with 
which he was treated, in ſuch a taunting and uncharitable manner, as 
does him little credit. Sce his Epi. Theolog. Geneve, 1575, in x2mo. 
i pit. 1. p. 10. & Ep. 81. What the writers of the Romiſh church 
P 3 have laid to the charge of OCHINUs, may be ſeen in the Life of 
Cardinal COMMENDONI, written by GRATIANI biſhop of Amelia 
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r (ind publiſhed in a French tranttation by the eloquent FLtCHith 
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_ duction of opinions, which, though neither highly abſurd 


Many per- 
fons of emi- 
nent genius 
and learning 
among the 


Reformed. 


The HISTORY of the Reformed CHURCcy, 


extend not only to her own dominions, but even to the 
United Provinces, which were placed in her neighbour. 8 
hood, and, in ſome meaſure, under her protection. Ny 
did the apprehenſions of a general ſchiſm in the Reformeg 5 
church contribute a little to render them meek, moderate, 4 
and pacific. It is one thing to puniſh and excommunicat 8 
a handful of weak and unſupported individuals, who at. 
tempt to diſturb the tranquillity of the ſtate by the intro. . 


nor of dangerous conſequence, have yet the demerit of H 


_ novelty ; and another to irritate, or promote diviſions in: 


flouriſhing church, which, though weakened more « Wl” 
leſs by inteſtine feuds, is yet both powerful and reſpectable 
in a high degree. Beſides, the diſpute between the church 


of England and the other Reformed churches did not, i : 
yet, turn upon points of doctrine, but only on the rites 
of external worſhip and the form of eccleſiaſtical govern- II- 
ment. It is, however, to be obſerved, that, in proceſs of 
time, nay ſoon after the period now under conſideration, 
certain religious doctrines were introduced into the debate || 
between the two churches, that contributed much to widen Ie 
the breach, and to caſt the proſpect of reconciliation at a ki: 
diſtance [4]. . Ul 
XLIV. That the Reformed church abounded, during . 
this century, with great and eminent men, juſtly celebrated Wl: 
for their illuſtrious talents and univerſal learning, is too {Wot 
well known, to ſtand in need of any proof, Beſides « 
CALvix, ZUINGLE, and BRZA, who exhibited to the i. 
Republic of Letters very ſtriking inftances of genius and ſin 
_ erudition, we may place in the liſt of thoſe, who have Wh! 
oy nte 
A] All the proteſtant divines of the Reformed church; whe- He 
ther Puritans or others, ſeemed indeed, hitherto, of one mind about ok 
the Doctrines of Faith, But, towards the latter end of Queen ELIII. Bi , 
\ BETH'S reign, there aroſe a party, which were firſt for ſoftening, aud Wl 
then for overthrowing, the received opinions concerning Predeſtinatimn Mein 
Perſeverance, Free-wwill, Hffectual Grace, and the Extent of Chriſt's i F 
Redemption. Theſe are the doctrines to which Dr. MoSHEIM al- it 
ludes in this paſſage, The clergy of the epiſcopal church began 10 Hon 
| lean towards the notions concerning thele intricate points, which 2 
ARMINIUS propagated ſome time after this; while, on the other hand Mn 
the Puritans adhered rigorouſly to the ſyſtem of CALVIN. Several ti 
epiſcopal doors remained attached to the ſame ſyſtem, and all thel ® 
abettors of Calviniſm, whether epiſcopal or preſbyterian, were called il 
Doctrinal Puritans, 8 8 . 
gainel Wl 1 


Cap, II. The HISTORY of the Reformed CHR c. 


gained an immortal name by their writings, OkcoLAM- 
papius, BULLINGER, FAREL, VIRET, MART YR, 
BIBLIAN DER, Musculus, PELLICAN, LAVATER, Hos- 
rNAN, URSINUS, CRAN MER, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
$7 6GEDINUS, and many others, whoſe names and merits 
| are recorded by the writers of philological hiſtory, and 
particularly by MrIchlox ADAM, ANTONY Woop, and 
DANIEL NEAL, the learned and induſtrious author of the 
Hiſtory of the Puritans. | ö 5 


| CHAP. III. 
The HisTORY of the ANABAPTISTS or MENNONITES, 


— - * * 


l, HE true origin of that ſe&t which acquired the 
1 denomination of Anabaptiſts [e], by their ad- 


ſe] The modern Mennonites reject the denomination of Auabaptiſts, 
and alſo diſavow the cuſtom of repeating the ceremony of baptiſm, 
rom whence this denomination is derived. They acknowledge that 
the ancient Anabaptiſts practiſed the repetition of baptiſm to thoſe 
ho joined them from other Chriftian churches ; but they maintain, 
at the ſame time, that this cuſtom is at preſent aboliſhed by far, the 


lenuonitarum plenior Deductio, cap. ii. p. 32.) But here, if I am 
ot much miſtaken, theſe good men forget that ingenuous candour 
nd ſimplicity, of which, on other occaſions, they make ſuch oſten- 
ation, and have recourſe to artifice in order to diſguiſe the true cauſe 
Ind origin of the denomination in queſtion. They pretend, for in- 
tance, that the Anabaptyts, their anceſtors, were ſo called from their 
paptizing a ſecond time all adult perſons, who left other churches to 
nter into their communion. But it is certain, that the denomination. 
n queſtion was given them not only on this account, but alſo, and 
deed principally, from the following conſideration, that they did not 
ok upon thoſe, who had been. baptized in a ſtate of - infancy, or at a 


Jes 
the 
nd 
ave 


vhe⸗ 
bout 


IZA* nder 3 ; ROS 

aud age, as rendered, by the adminiſtration of this ſacrament, true 
FA "6 of the Chriſtian church, and therefore inſiſted upon their 
riſts 's re- baptized in order to their being received into the communion 
1 le Anabaptiſts. It is likewiſe certain, that all the churches of 
1 It communion, however they may vary in other reſpects, and differ 
hich X each other in their tenets and practices, agree nevertheleis in this 
band) den, and, as yet, perſevere obſtinately in it. In a more eſpecial 
rere mer are the ancient Flemiſh Anabaptiſts entitled to this denomi- 
 theſ =: For they not only re-baptize the children that have been 
-alled Nd baptized in other churches, but even obſerve the ſame me- 


2 with reſpect to perſons that are come to the years of reaſon and 
eretion. Nay, what is ſtill more remarkable, the different ſeats of 


N 
ane Vor. IV. 8 miniſtring 
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The origin 
of the Ana- 
baptiſts ob- 
ſcure. 


preateſt part of their community. (See HERM. SCHYN, Hiſtoriæ 
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130 The HISTORY the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


CEN T. miniſtring anew the rite of baptiſm to thoſe who came 
e over to their communion, and derived that of ennonite; 
PART II. . f 5 | | 
— — Anabaptiſis deal in the ſame manner one with another; each ſc . 
baptizes the perſons that enter into its communion, although the 
have already received that ſacrament in another ſect of the ſame ge. 
nomination ;z and the reaſon of this conduct is, that each ſect conf: 
ders its baptiſm alone as pure and valid. It is indeed to be obſerved, 
that there is another claſs of Anabaptiſts, called Waterlandians, why 
are more moderate in their principles, and wiſer in all reſpects than 
thoſe now mentioned, and who do not pretend to re-baptize aal 


perſons, who have already been baptized in other Chriſtian churche, | 
or in other ſes of their own denomination. This moderate claſs an J 
however, with propriety, termed Anabaptiſis, on account of their r. I 
baptizing ſuch as had received the Baptiſmal Rite in a ſtate of infancy WW c 
or childhood, The patrons of the ſect ſeem, indeed, very ftudious 
- to conceal a practice, which they cannot deny to take place among , 
them, and their eagerneſs to conceal it, ariſes from an apprehenſion of d 
reviving the hatred and ſeverities which formerly purſued them. They o 
are afraid, leſt, by acknowledging the truth, the modern Mennonit. 
ſhould be conſidered as the deſcendants of thoſe flagitious and fanatical 
Anabnptiſts of Munſter, whoſe enormities rendered their very nam th 
odious to all true Chriſtians, All this appears evident from the fu. Wi © 
lowing paſſage in SCHYN's Hiſtoriæ Mennonitarum plenior Deduttn, Wi 
tom. 11. p. 32. where that author pretends to prove that his brethra 5 
are unjuſtly figmatized with the odious denomination of Anabapiil. 
His words are: Anabaptiſmus ile plane obſolewit et a multis retro aun 1 
neminem cujuscunque ſectæ Chriſtiane fidet, Jux TA MAN DATUI 10 : 


ChRISTI baptizatum, dum ad noftras Ecclefias tranſire cupit, rebu- 
tizaverunt, Ii. e. That ſpecies of Anabaptiſm, with which aue att 
charged, exiſts no longer, nor has it happened, during the ſpace of mai) 
years paſt, that any perſon, profeſſng Chriſtianity, of whatever churd 
or ſect he may have been, and who had been previouſly baptintal 
ACCORDING TO THE COMMANDMENT OF CHRIST, has been tt: 
baptized upon his entering into our communion. This paſſage woul 
at firit fight, induce an unattentive reader to imagine that there 15 
ſuch thing among the modern Mennonites, as the cuſtom of re-bip 
tizing thoſe who enter into their community. But the words, whid 
we have marked in capitals (JUXTA MANDATUM CHRISTI, l 
ACCORDING TO THE COMMANDMENT OF CHRIST) diſco 
tufficiently the artifice and fraud that lie hid in this apology ; for t 
Anabaptiſts maintain, that there is no commandment of Chrif i 
favour of infant baptiſm. Moreover, we ſee the whole fall 
expoſed by what the author adds to the tentence already quotel 
Sed illum etiam ADULTORUM . e ut ſufficientem agnijcut 
Nevertheleſs, this author, as if he had perfectly proved his poh 
concludes, with an air of triumph, that the odious name of Anabd 
7% cannot be given, with any propriety, to the Mennonites at this day 
Quare, ſays he, veriſimum eft, illud odioſum nomen Anabaptiſtarum i 
non convenire. In this, however, he is certainly miſtaken ; and (0 
name in queſtion is juſt as applicable to the modern Mennoniies, 2 
was to the ſect from which they deſcend, ſince the beſt and wile! 
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cHAP. III. The His rORY of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


from the famous man, to whom they owe the greateſt part 
of their preſent felicity, is hid in the remote depths of 
antiquity, and is, of conſequence, extremely difficult to be 
aſcertained FJ. This uncertainty will not appear ſur- 
prizing, when it is conſidered, that this ſect ſtarted up, 
all of a ſudden, in ſeveral countries, at the ſame point of 
time, under leaders of different talents and different inten- 
tions, and at the very period when the firſt conteſts of the 
Reformers with the Roman pontifs drew the attention of 
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the world, and employed the pens of the learned, in ſuch a 


manner, as to render all other objects and incidents almoſt 
matters of indifference. The modern Mennonites not onl 

conſider themſelves as the deſcendants of the Waldenſes, 
who were ſo grievouſly oppreſſed and perſecuted by the 
deſpotic heads of the Roman church, but pretend, more- 
over, to be the pureſt offspring of theſe reſpectable ſufferers, 


the Mennonites maintain, in conformity with the principles of the 
ancient Anabaptiſts, that the baptiſm of infants is deſtitute of validity, 
and conſequently are very careful in re- baptizng their proſelytes, not- 
withſtanding their having been baptized, in their tender years, in 


the declarations and repreſentations of things given by the modern 
Mennonites, are not always worthy of credit. Unhappily inftruSted by 
the miſeries and calamities in which their anceſtors were involved, 
they are anxiouſly careful to conceal entirely thoſe tenets and laws 
that are the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of their ſet ; while they 
mbelliſh what they cannot totally conceal, and diſguiſe with the 
greateſt art ſuch of their inſtitutions, as otherwiſe might appear of a 
pernicious tendency, and might expoſe them to cenſure, 

[J] The writers for and againſt the Anabaptiſts are amply enu- 
erated by CASPER SAGITTARIUS, in his Introdufio ad Hiſtor. 
ccleſ. tom. i. p. 826. & CHRIST. M.PFAFFIUS, in his Inirodut?. in 
Nor. Litterar. Theologie, part IT. p. 349.—Add to theſe a modern 


thed at A-mferdam in 8 vo, in the year 1729, his Hiſtoria Mennonitar. 
ind, in 1729, his Plentor Deductio Hiſt, Mennonit. Theſe two books, 
hogh they do not deſerve the title of a Hiſtory of the Mennonites, are 


Mairs of this ſe& ; for this author is much more intent upon defend- 
og his brethren againſt the accuſations and reproaches, with which 
ey have been loaded, than careful in tracing out the origin, progreſs, 
nd revolutions of their ſe&. And indeed, after all, the Mennonites 
ave not much reaſon to boaſt either of the extraordinary learning 
rdexterity of this their patron; nay it is even to be imagined, that 
ley may eaſily find a more able defender. For an accurate account of 
be Mennonite hiſtorians, and their confeſſions of faith, See Jo. 
HIST, K.OECHERI Bibliotheca Theol. Symbolicæ, p. 461. 


other Chriſtian churches. Many circumſtances perſuade me, that 


iter, and a Mennonite preacher, HERMAN SCHYN, who pub- 


erertheleſs uſeful, in order to come at a thorough knowledge of the 
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Cc 7 T. being equally averſe to all principles of rebellion, on the 
Ste r. 117, one hand, and all ſuggeſtions of fanaticiſm on the 
Paxr II. other [g]. Their adverſaries, on the contrary, repreſen 


—— them as the deſcendants of thoſe turbulent and furiom 


Anuabaptiſis, who, in the ſixteenth century, involye( 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and more eſpecially the 
province of Weſphalia, in ſuch ſcenes of blood, perplexity, 
and diſtreſs; and alledge, that, terrified by the dreadful fie WF 

of their aſſociates, and alſo influenced by the moderne 

' counſels and wiſe injunctions of MENNON, they aban- 

doned the ferocity of their primitive enthuſiaſm, and wer 

gradually brought to a better mind. After having ex 
mined theſe two different accounts of the origin of the 
muubaptiſis with the utmoſt attention and impartiality 

I have found that neither of them are exactly conformabk 
5 to truth, Ot 6 
1 5 II. It may be obſerved, in the firſt place, that the Men. 
Lebte Nonites are not entirely miſtaken when they boaſt of thei 
o-:vinvithe deſcent from the Waldenſes, Petrobruſſians, and othe 
4-5. ancient ſets, who are uſually conſidered as ww:tneſſes of th 

truth, in the times of univerſal darkneſs and ſuperſtition 
Before the riſe of LUTHER and CALVIN, there lay con 
cealed, in almoſt all the countries of Europe, particular 
in Bobemia, Moravia, Switzerland, and Germany, mary 
perſons, who adhered tenaciouſly to the following doctrine 
which the Waldenſes, Wickliffites, and Huſſites ba 
maintained, ſome in a more diſguiſed, and others in a mot 
open and public manner, vg. That the kingdom of CHRIST 
er the viſible church he had eſtabliſhed upon earth, was d 
n/embly of” true and real ſaints, and ought therefore to be i 
aciſivle to the wiched and unrighteous, and alſo exempt fil 
al! thiſe inſtitutions, which human prudence ſuggeſts, te of! 
progress of iniquity, or is correct and reform tranſgreſil 


his maxim is the true ſource of all the peculiarities tl 
are to be ſound in the religious doctrine and diſcipline 
the Heuuonttes; and it is moſt certain, that the greatd 
part of theſe peculiarities were approved of by many 
thoſe, who, beiore the dawn of the reformation, ent 


[2] Sec Hig, SCHYN, Plenior Deduckio Hiſtor. Mennon. Oi 
p. 2. as allo a Dutch work, intitled, GALENUs ABRAHAM 
Verdedigihng den Chriflenen, dic Doopſgexinde genamd worden, p.“ 


taink 
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tained the notion, already mentioned, relating to the viſible CEN T. 
church of CHRLTST [h]. There were, however, different Ne 
ways of thinking among the different members of this ſect, p a II. 
with reſpect to the methods of attaining to ſuch a perfect 
church-eftabliſhment as they had in view. Some, who 
were of a fanatical complexion on the one hand, and were 
perſuaded, on the other, that ſuch a viſible church, as the 
had modelled out in fancy, could not be realifed by the 
power of man, entertained the pleaſing hope, that God, in 
his own good time, would erect to himſelf an holy church, 
exempt from every degree of blemiſh and impurity, and 
would ſet apart, for the execution of this grand deſign, a 
certain number of choſen inſtruments, divinely aſſiſted and 
prepared for this work by the extraordinary ſuccours of his 
Holy Spirit. Others, of a more prudent and rational turn 
of mind, entertained different views of this matter. They 
neither expected ſtupendous miracles nor extraordinary 
Y revelations; ſince they were perſuaded, that it was poſſible, 
by human wiſdom, induſtry, and vigilance, to purify the 
church from the contagion of the wicked, and to reſtore 
it to the ſimplicity of its original conſtitution, provided 
that the manners and ſpirit of the primitive Chriſtians 
could but recover their loſt dignity and luſtre, 
III. The drooping ſpirits of theſe people, who had been 
diſperſed through many countries, and perſecuted every 
where with the greateſt ſeverity, were revived when they 
were informed that LUTHER, ſeconded by ſeveral perſons 
ff eminent piety, had ſucceſsfully attempted the reforma- 
tion of the church. Then they ſpoke with openneſs and 
freedom, and the enthuſiaſm of the fanatical, as well as the 
prudence of the wile, diſcovered themſelves in their natu- 
al colours. Some of them imazined, that the time was 
now come in which God himſelf was to dwell with his 
ſervants in an extraordinary manner, by celeſtial ſuccours, 


] See, for an account of the religious ſentiments of the IWaldenſes, 
LIMBORC 1's excellent Hiſtory of the Inquiftion, tranſlated into 
| nglich by the learned Dr. SAMUEL CHANDLER, book I. 
Map, viii,It appears from undoubted teſtimonies, that the J/ich- 
Res and Huffites did not differ extremely from the Waldenſes, con- 
ening the point under conſideration. #5? See alto Ly pit Val lenſia, 
FG ALLIES Ancient Churches of Pieduiout, ch, 22—26. p. 211-280. 
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CENT, and to eſtabliſh upon earth a kingdom truely ſpiritual and 
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divine. Others, leſs ſanguine and chimerical in their ex. 
pectations, flattered themſelves, nevertheleſs, with the 
fond hopes of the approach of that happy period, in which 
the reſtoration of the church, which had been ſo Jong 
expected in vain, was to be accompliſhed, under the divine 
protection, by the labours and counſels of pious and emi. 
nent men, Thus ſect was ſoon joined by great numbers, 
and (as uſually happens in ſudden reyolutions of this na- 
ture) by many perfons, whoſe characters and capacities 
were very difterent, though their views ſeemed to turn 
upon the ſame object. Their progreſs was rapid; for, in 
2 very ſhort ſpace of time, their diſcourſes, viſions, and 
predictions excited commotions in a great part of Europe, 
and drew into their communion a prodigious multitude, 
whoſe ignorance rendered them eaſy victims to the illuſions 
oi enthuſiaſm, It is, however, to be obſerved, that as the 
leaders of this fect had fallen into that erroneous and 
chimerical notion, that the new kingdom of Cnrtsr, 
which they expected, was to be exempt from every kind of 
vice, and from the ſmalleit degree of imperfection and cor- 
ruption, they were not ſatisfied with the plan of reforma- 
tion propoſed by LUTHER. They looked upon it a 


much beneath the ſublimity of their views, and, conſe- 


quently, undertook a more perfect reformation, or, to ex- 


| preſs more properly their viſionary enterprize, they propoſed 


to found a new church, entirely ſpiritual, and truly divine, 

IV. It is difficult to determine, with certainty, the par- 
ticular ſpot that gave birth to that ſeditious and peſtilential 
ſect of Anabaptiſts, whoſe tumultuous and deſperate at- 
tempts were equally pernicious to the cauſe of religion, 
and the civil intereſts of mankind, Whether they fit 
aroſe in Switzerland, Germany, or the Netherlands, is, as 
yet, a matter of debate, whoſe deciſion is of no great 
importance [2]. It is moſt probable, that ſeveral perſons 
of this odious claſs made their appearance, at the ſame 
time, in different countries; and we may fix this period 


] FUESLIN has attempted to examine, whether the Anabaptili 
firit aroie in Germany or Switzerland, in a German work, entitled, 
Beytrage zur Schawveizeriſch Reformat. Geſchichte, tom. i. p. 19e. 


tom. 11. p. 64, G5, 265. 327, 228. tom, ili. pe 323. but without 
luccels, x | : 


{900 
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Hon after the dawn of the reformation in Germany, when 
urn aroſe to ſet bounds to the ambition of Rome. 
This appears from a variety of circumſtances, and eſpeci- 
aui from this ſtriking one, that the firſt Anabaptiſt doctors 
of any eminence, were, almoſt all, heads and leaders of 
particular and ſeparate ſets, For it muſt be carefully ob- 
ſerved, that though all theſe projectors of a new, unſpotted, 
and perfect church, were comprehended under the general 

E denomination of Anabapti/ts, oh account of their oppoſing 
| the baptiſm of infants, and their rebaptizing ſuch as had 
received that ſacrament in a ſtate of childhood in other 
| churches, yet they were from their very origin ſubdivided 
into various ſeats, which differed from each other in points 
of no ſmall moment. The moſt pernicious faction, of all 
E thoſe that compoſed this motley multitude, was that which 
| pretended that the founders of the new and perfect church, 
already mentioned, were under the direction of a divine 
E impulſe, and were armed againſt all oppoſition by the 
power of working miracles. It was this deteſtable faction 


leaders of the ſame furious complexion, and excited the 
{ moſt unhappy tumults and commotions in Saxony and the 
adjacent countries. They employed at firſt the various 
| arts of perſuaſion, in order to propagate their doctrine, 
They preached, exhorted, admomiſhed, and reafoned in a 
| manner that ſeemed proper to gain the multitude, and 
| related a great number of viſions and revelations with which 
| they pretended to have been favoured from above. But 
when they ſaw that theſe methods of making protelytes were 
not attended with ſuch a rapid ſucceſs as they fondly ex- 
pected, and that the miniſtry of LuTRER and other 
| eminent reformers was detrimental to their cauſe, they 
then had recourſe to more expeditious meaſures, and 


force of arms. MuNzER and his aſtociates aflembled, in 
the year 1 525, a numerous army, compoſed, for the moſt 
| Part, of the GEES of Suabia, Thuringia, Franconia, and 
| Saxony, and, at the head of this credulous and deluded 
rabble, declared war againſt all laws, government, and 
magiſtrates of every kind, under the chimerical pretext 
chat ChrRIST was now to take the rcins of civil and eccle- 


| TW | ſiaſtical 
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that, in the year 1521, began their fanatical work, under 
the guidance of MUNZER, STUBNER, STORCK, and other 


| madly attempted to propagate their fanatical doctrine by 
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ſiaſtical government into his own hands, and to rule alone 
over the nations. But this ſeditious croud was routed and 
diſperſed, without much difficulty, by the elector of Saxury 
and other princes; MunzER, hate ringleader, 1 ee 
ouſly put to death, and his factious counſellors [catered 
abroad in different places [I. 

V. This bloody defeat of one part of theſe ſeditious and 
turbulent fanatics did not produce that effect upon the reſt 
that might naturally have been expected; it rendered 
them, indeed, more timorous, but it did not open their 
eyes upon their deluſion. It is certain, that, even after this 


period, numbers of them, who were injected with the 


ſame odious principles that occaſioned the deſtruction of 
MuNzER, wandered about in Germany, Szuitgerland, and 


Holland, and excited the people to rebellion by their ſedi- 


tious diſcourſes, They gathered together congregations 
in ſeveral places, foretold, in conſequence of a divine 
commiſſion, the approaching avolition of magiſtracy, and 
the downfal of civil rulers and governors; and, while 


they pretended to be ambaſſadors of the Moſt High, Fe 


on many occaſions, the Majeſty of Heaven by the mob 
flagitious crimes. Thoſe, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by the enormity of their conduct in this infamous lect, 
were Lewis HeTzZER, BALTHAZAR Hoamerts, 
FELIX MEnTZ, CoN RAD GREBEL, Miicauior Hop- 
xtAN, and GeoRGE Jacos, who, if their power had 
ſeconded their deſigns, would have involved all Switzerland, 
Holland, and Germany, in tumult and blood-ſhed [1]. A 
creat part of this rabble ſeemed really delirious ; and 
nothing more extravagant or more incredible can be 
imagined than the dreams and viſions that were conſtantly 
ariſing in their diſordered brains, Such of them, as had 


tome parks of reaſon left, and had reflection enough to 


LJ See srckrxpoxr, Hiftor. Lutheraniſmi, lib. i. p. 192. 304+ 
Ib. ii. p. 13.—SLEIDAN, Commentar. lib. v. p. 47.—JOACH. Car 
"CEP AR1II Vila Melancthonis, p. 44. 

7] Sce Jo. BAPT. OTTII Annales Anabaptiſt. p. 21.— Jo. 
HORNBECKIL Summa Gontraver/. lib. v. p. 332 ANTON. Mar- 
h Analect. veterts avi, tom. iv. p. 629. 677. 679.—BERNARD. 
RAUPACHIL Auflrig Eau gel. tom. 11. p. 41.—Jo. Gus 
5CHELHORN, in Adis ad Hiſflos, Eccleſ. e tom. 
p. 100. GO DO FPR. ARNOLDI Hiftoria Heretica, lib. xvi. cap. xxi, 
p. 727. As allo the German work of FuESsLIN, entitled, Be 
tegen zu der Scb.heiger Reform. . | 


reduce 
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| reduce their notions into a certain form, maintained, C E N T, 


among others, the following points of doctr ne: That fe 


W church of CHRIST ought to be exempt from all ſin —that all 
S things cught to be in common among the faithful —that all 
8 ,/ury, tythes, and tribute ought to be entirely aboliſped — that 
W the baptiſm of infants was an invention of the devil — that 


every Chriſtian was inveſled with a power to preach the 


iel and conſequently, that the church ſtcod in no need of 
niniſlers or paſlors — that in the kingdom of CH AIST civil 
nagiſirates were abſolutely uſeleſs — and that God fill 
| continued to reveal his will to choſen perſons by dreams and 


2% ons n]. 


It would betray, however, a ſtrange ignorance, or an 


E unjuſtifiable partiality, to maintain, that even all thoſe that 


profeſſed, in general, this abſurd doctrine, were chargeable 


with that furious and brutal extravagance which has been 
| mentioned as the character of too great a part of their ſeQ. 
This was by no means the cale; ſeveral of theſe enthus 
ſiaſts diſcovered a milder and more pacihc ſpirit, and were 
free from any other reproach, than that which reſuited from 
the errors they maintained, and their too ardent deſire of 
| {ſpreading them among the multitude, It may ſtill further 


be affirmed with truth, that many of thoſe, who foliowed 


upright intentions and ſincere piety, who were ſeduced into 


this myſtery of fanaticiſm and iniquity, by their ignorance 
and ſimplicity on the one hand, and by a laudable detire of 
| reforming the corrupt ſtate of religion on the other, 


VI. The progreſs of this turbulent ſect in almoſt all the 


countries of Europe alarmed all that had any concern for 


the public good. Kings, princes, and ſovereign ſtates, 
ex:rted themſelves to check theſe rebellious enthuſiaſts in 


| their career, by iſluing out, firlt, ſevere edicts to reſtrain. 
their violence, and employing, at length, capital puniſh- 
ments to conquer their obſtinacy [7]. But here a maxim, 


n] This account of the doctrine of the Anabaptiſts is principally 


taken from the learned FUESLIN already quoted. 
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the wiſer claſs of Anabaptiſis, nay, ſome who adhered to 
the moſt extravagant factions of that ſect, were men of 


Severe pu- 
nimments 
inflicted on 
the Anabap- 
tits. 


] It was in Saxony, if I am not miſtaken, and alſo in the year 


| 1525, that penal laws were firſt enacted againſt this fanatical tribe. 
| Theſe laws were renewed frequently in the years 1527, 1528. 1534. 
(ce a German work of the learned Kals, entitled, Nachle/? 
den Reformations Urkunden, part I. p. 175. CHARLES V, incenſed 
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CENT, already verified by repeated experience, received a new 


PART II. 


degree of confirmation; for the conduct of the Anabaptiſſi, 
under the preſſures of perſecution, plainly ſhewed the ex. 
treme difficulty of correcting or influencing, by the prof. 
pect of ſuffering, or even by the terrors of death, minds 
that are either deeply tainted with the poiſon of fanaticiſm, 
or firmly bound by the ties of religion. In almoſt all the 
countries of Europe, an unſpeakable number of theſe un. 
happy wretches preferred death, in its worſt forms, to x 
retradtation of their errors. Neither the view of the flames 
that were kindled to conſume them, nor the ignominy of 
the gibbet, nor the terrors of the ſword, could ſhake their 
invincible but ill- placed conſtancy, or make them abandon 
tenets, that appeared dearer to them than life and all its en- 
joyments. The Mennonites have preſerved voluminous 
records of the lives, actions, and unhappy fate of thoſe of 
their ſect, who ſuffered death for the crimes of rebellion or 
hereſy, which were imputed to them [o]. Certain it is, 
that they were treated with ſeverity ; but it is much to be 
lamented that ſo little diſtinction was made between the 
members of this ſet, when the ſword of juſtice was 
unſheathed againſt them. Why were the innocent and the 
guilty involved in the ſame fate? why were doctrines purely 
theological, or, at worſt, fanatical, puniſhed with the ſame 
rigour that was ſhewn to crimes inconſiſtent with the peace 
and welfare of civil ſociety? Thoſe who had no other 
marks of peculiarity than their adminiſtring baptiſm to 
adult perſons only, and their excluding the unrighteous 
from the external communion of the church, ought un- 
doubtedly to have met with milder treatment than what 
was given to thoſe ſeditious incendiaries, who were for 
unhinging all government and deſtroying all civil au- 


at the increaſing impudence and iniquity of theſe Enthuſiaſts, ifſued 
out againſt them ſevere edits, in the years 1527 and 1529. (vt 
OTT1 Annales Anabapt. p. 45.)—The magiſtrates of Switzerland 
treated, at firſt, with remarkable lenity and indulgence, the Arabap- 
fifts that lived under their government; but when it was found that 
this lenity rendered them ſtill more enterprizing and inſolent, it was 
judged proper to have recourſe to a diſſerent manner of proceeding. 
Accordingly the magiſtrates of Zurich denounced capital puniſhment 
againſt this riotous ſect in the year 1525. 9 

De] See JoAcR. CHRIST, JERRING, Prefat. ad Hiſtoriam Men- 
nanitarum, p. 3. | 


thority. 
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Wthority. Many ſuffered for errors they had embraced with 
the moſt upright intentions, ſeduced by the eloquence and 
Weervor of their doctors, and perſuading themſelves that 
Wthey were contributing to the advancement of true reli- 
Ecion, But, as the greateſt part of theſe enthuſiaſts had 
E communicated to the multitude their viſionary notions 
concerning the new ſpiritual kingdom that was ſoon to be 
Nerected, and the abolition of magiſtracy and civil go- 
vernment that was to be the immediate effect of this great 
E revolution, this rendered the very name of Anabaptiſt un- 
ſpeakably odious, and made it always excite the idea of 


true, indeed, that many Anabaptiſts ſuffered death, not 
on account of their being conſidered as rebellious ſubjects, 
but merely becauſe they were judged to be incurable He- 
retics; for in this century the error of limiting the admi- 
niſtration of baptiſm to adult perſons only, and the prac- 
tice of rebaptizing ſuch as had received that ſacrament in 
Ja ſtate of infancy, were looked upon as moſt flagitious 


e "—_—_e — 
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that the greateſt part of theſe wretched ſufferers owed their 
unhappy fate to their rebellious principles and tumultous 
proceedings, and that many alſo were puniſhed for their 
temerity and imprudence, which led them to the com- 
miſſion of various crimes. - 
VII. There ſtands upon record a moſt ſhocking in- 
ſtance of this, in the dreadful commotions that were ex- 
| cited at Munster, in the year 1533, by certain Dutch 
| Anabaptiſts, that choſe that city as the ſcene of their 
| horrid operations, and committed in it ſuch deeds, as 
would ſurpaſs all credibility, were they not atteſted in a 
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tainty. A handfal of mad- men, who had got into their 


4 beads the viſionary notion of a new and ſpiritual king- 
F | dom, ſoon to be eſtabliſhed in an extraordinary manner, 
formed themſelves into a ſociety, under the guidance of a 
few illiterate leaders choſen out of the populace, And 
they perſuaded, not only the ignorant multitude, but even 
„ fvcral among the learned, that Munſter was to be the 


| feat of this new and heavenly Jernſalem, whoſe ghoſtly 


ends 


Ja ſeditious incendiary, a peſt to human ſociety, It is 


and intolerable hereſies. It is, nevertheleſs, certain, 


manner that excludes every degree of doubt and uncer- 
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| dominion was to be propagated from thence to all the 
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CENT. ends of the earth. The ringleaders of this furious tribe 
nm, were Joun MarrHISON, John Bock Hop, a taylor of 
PAR Il, Leyden, one GERHARD, with ſome others, whom the 
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blind rage of enthuſiaſm, or the ſtill more culpable prin. 
Ciples of ſedition, had embarked in this extravagant and 
deſperate cauſe. They made themſelves maſters of the 
city of 17unſier, depoſed the magiſtrates, and committed 
all the enormous crimes and ridiculous follies, which the 
moſt perverſe and infernal imagination could ſuggeſt [5]. 
Jonx BockHoLD was proclaimed king and leg:ſlator of 
this new Hierarchy ; but his reign was tranſitory, and 
his end deplorable, For the city of Munſter was, in the 
year 1530, retaken, after a long ſiege, by its biſhop and 
lovereign, Count WALDECK, the New Feruſalem of the 
Anabaptiſts deftroyed, and its mock-monarch puniſhed 
with a moſt painful and ignominious death {g]. The dil. 
orders occaſioned by the Anabaptiſts at this period, not 
only in Meſiphalia, but alſo in other places [7], ſhewed 


b]! BocxHoLpDrT, or BOCXELSON, alias Jog of Laden, 
who headed them at Munſter, ran ſtark naked in the ſtreets, mariicd 
eleven wives, at the ſame time, to ſhew his approbation of polygamy, 
and entitled himſelf king of Sion; all which was but a very ſmall 
part of the pernicious follies of this mock-monarch. 
([i] See ANTON. CoRVIXI Narratio de miſerabili Monaſter. 
Anabapt. excidio, publiſhed firſt at Wittemberg in the year 1 536.— 
Cas pP. Sa CIT T AR. Introdud. in Hiſtor. Ecclęſiaſt. tom. 1. p. 537 K 
835. —HERM. HAM ELMANN. Hiſtoria Renati Ewangelii in Urbt 

Monaſter. in Operib. Genealogico-Hiſtorzcis, p. 1203.— The elegant 
Latin Poem of BoLAN DVUs in Elegiac verſe, entitled, Jo. FABRIC 
BOLANDñI Motus Monaflerienf. Libri Decem, Colon. 1 546, in 850. 
—HERM. KERSSENRBROCk, Hifior, Belli Monaſter.— Dax. 
GERD ES, Miſcellan. Groningenſi Now. tom. ii. p. 377. This lat- 
ter author ſpeaks alſo of BERNARD ROTHMAN, an eccleſiaſtic of 
Manſter, who had introduced the Reformation into that city, but 
afterwards was infected with the Enthuſiaſm of the Anabaptilis; 
and though, in other reſpects he had ſhewn himſelf to be neither 
deſtitute of learning nor virtue, yet enliſted himſelf in this fanatical 
tribe, and had a ſhare in their moſt turbulent and furious pro- 
ccedings. | 

lr] The ſcenes of violence, tumult, and ſedition, that were 
exhibited in Holland by this odious tribe, were alſo terrible, They 
formed the deſign of reducing the city of Leyden to aſhes, but wer? 
happily prevented and ſeverely puniſhed. JoHNn of Leyden, tit 
anabaptiſt king of Munfler, had taken it into his head that God 
had made him a preſent of the cities of Amflerdam, Dewventer, and 
Naſel; in conſequence thereof, le ſent biſhops to theſe three!places, to 
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too plainly to what horrid lengths the pernicious doc- & = T, 

 trines of this wrong- headed ſect were adapted to lead the 3, 0 In. 

inconſiderate and unwary; and therefore it is not at all Paz III. 

to be wondered, that the ſecular arm employed rigorous — — 

meaſures to extirpate a faction, which was the occaſion, 

nay the ſource, of unſpeakable calamities in ſo many 
countries [5]. | | | | 

VIII. While the terrors of death, in the moſt dread- Menno Si- 

ful forms, were preſented to the view of this miſerable 93 855 
ſect, and numbers of them were executed every day, with- 

cout a proper diſtinction being made between the innocent 

and the guilty, thoſe, that eſcaped the ſeverity of juſ- 

| tice, were in the moſt diſcouraging ſituation that can well 

de imagined. On the one hand, they beheld, with ſor- 

row, all their hopes blaſted by the total defeat of their 

brethren at Munſter; and, on the other, they were filled 


preach bis goſpel of ſedition and carnage. About the beginning of 
tte year 1535, twelve anabaptilts, of whom five were women, aſ- 
| ſembled at midnight in a private houſe at Am/terdam, One of them, 
who was a taylor by profeſſion, fell into a trance, and after having 
preached and prayed during the ſpace of four hours, ſtripped him- 
telf naked, threw his cloaths into the fire, and commanded all the 
allembiy to do the tame, in which he was obeyed without the leaſt 
eluctance. He then ordered them to follow him through the ſtreets 
in this ſtate of nature, which they accordingly did, howling and 
bawling out, Woe ! woe! the wrath of God! the wrath of God ! 
<0e ! 10 Babylon! When, after being ſeized and brought before the 
magiſtrates, cloaths were offered them to cover their indecency, they 
refuſed them obſtinately, and cried aloud, We are the naked truth. 
When they were brought to the ſcaffold, they ſung and danced, and 
diſcovered all the marks of enthuſiaſtic frenzy. — Theſe tumults were 
followed by a regular and deep laid conſpiracy, formed by Van 
QEELEN (an envoy of the mock-king of Munſier, who had made 
a very conſiderable number of proſelytes) againſt the magiſtrates of 
Ainſterdam, with a deſign to wreſt the government of that city out 
of their hands, This incendiary marched his fanatical troop to the 
town-houſe on the day appointed, drums beating, and colours fly- 
ing, and fixed there his head-quarters. He was attacked by the 
burghers, aſſiſted by ſome regular troops, and headed by feveral of 
the burgomaſters of the city. After an obſtinate reſiſtance he was 
turrounded, with his whole troop, who were put to death in the ſe- 
vereſt and molt dreadful maner, to ſerve as examples to the other 
branches of the ſect, who were exciting commotions of a like na- 
ture in Frigfland, Groningen, and other provinces and cities in the 
lietherlands. 
L] GER. BRANDT, Hiflor, Reform. Belgicæ, tom. i. lib. ii. 
0 119. | 
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CEN T. with the moſt anxious apprehenſions of the perils, thy 
3 threatened them on all ſides. In this critical fituation, 
Parr II. they derived much comfort and aſſiſtance from the coun. 
— ſels and zeal of MENNo SIMON, a native of Frieſlayy 
who had formerly been a popiſh prieſt, and, as he hin. 
ſelf confeſſes, a notorious profligate. This man wen 
over to the Anabaptiſts, at firſt, in a clandeſtine manner, i 
and frequented their aſſemblies with the utmoſt ſecrecy; M 
but, in the year 1536, he threw off the maſk, reſignel 
his rank and office in the Romiſh church, and publich 
embraced their communion. About a year after this, he 
was earneſtly ſolicited by many of the ſect to aſſume, 
among them, the rank and functions of a public teacher; 
and as he looked upon the perſons, from whom this pro- 
poſal came, to be exempt from the fanatical frenzy of 
their brethren at AZun/ter (though, according to other ac- 
counts, they were originally of the ſame ſtamp, only 
rendered ſomewhat wiſer by their ſufferings) he yielded to 
their entreaties, From this period to the end of his days, 
that is, during the ſpace of twenty-five years, he travelled 
from one country to another, with his wife and children, 
_ exerciſing his miniſtry under preſſures and calamities of 
various kinds that ſucceeded each other without inter. 
ruption, and eonſtantly expoſed to the danger of falling 
a victim to the ſeverity of the laws. Eaſt and Welt 
Frieſland, together with the province of Groningen, were 
firſt viſited by this zealous apoſtle of the Anabaptiſts; 
from thence he directed his courſe into Holland, Gelder- 
land, Brabant, and Weſiphalia, continued it through the 
German provinces that lie on the coaſts of the Balch 
ſea, and penetrated ſo far as Livonia, In all theſe places 
his miniſterial labours were attended with remarkable ſuc- 
ceſs, and added to his ſect a prodigious number of pro- 
ſelytes. Hence he is deſervedly looked upon as the com- 
mon chief of almoſt all the Anabaptifts, and the parent 
of the ſect that fill ſubſiſts under that denomination, The 
ſucceſs of this miſſionary will not appear very ſurprizing 
to thoſe, who are acquainted with his character, ſpirit, 
and talents, and who have a juſt notion of the ſtate of 
the Anabaptiſts at the period of time now under conſi- 
deration. MENNO was a man of genius; though, as his 
writings ſhew, his genius was not under the direction of 
—5 a very 
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a very ſound judgment. He had the ineſtimable advan- 
tage of a natural and perſuaſive eloquence, and his learn- 
ing was ſufficient to make him paſs for an oracle in the 
eyes of the multitude. He appears, moreover, to have 
been a man of probity, of a meek and tractable ſpirit, 
gentle in his manners, pliable and obſequious in his com- 
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1 merce with perſons of all ranks and characters, and ex- 


tremely 7.calous in promoting practical religion and vir- 
tue, which he recommended by his example, as well as 
vy his precepts. A man of ſuch talents and diſpoſitions 
could not fail to attract the admiration of the people, 
and to gain a great number of adherents wherever he ex- 
erciſed his miniſtry. But no where could he expect a 
more plentiful harveſt than among the Anabaptiſis, whoſe 
E iznorance and ſimplicity rendered them peculiarly ſuſcep- 
tible of new impreſſions, and who, having been Jong ac- 
cuſtomed to leaders that reſembled frenetic Bacchanals 
| more than Chriſtian miniſters, and often deluded by odi- 
| ous impoſtors, who involved them in endleſs perils and 
calamities, were rejoiced to find at length a teacher, 
| whoſe doctrine and manners ſeemed to promiſe them more 
proſperous days [tf], e 
IX. Menno drew up a plan of doctrine and diſcip- 
| ne of a much more mild and moderate nature than that 
of the furious and fanatical Anabaptiſts already menti- 
oned, but ſomewhat more ſevere, though more clear and 
| conſiſtent, than the doctrine of ſome of the wiſer 


[i] MENnNo was born at Witmarſum, a village in the neighbour- 
| hood of Bolſawert in Frie/land, in the year 1505, and not in 1496, 


| he departed in peace in the year 1561, in the duchy of Hol/tezn, at 
| the country ſeat of a certain nobleman, not far from the city of 
Oldeflce, who, moved with compaſſion at a view of the perils to which 
Mexx oOo was expoſed, and the ſnares that were daily laid for his 
ruin, took him, together with certain of his aſſociates, into his pro- 
| tetion, and gave him an aſylum. We have a particular account of 
this famous Anabaptiſt in the Cimbria Litterata of MOLLERUS, 


Menon. Cap. Vi. p. 116,—The writings of MENNO, which are al- 
moſt all compoſed in the Dutch language, were publiſhed in Folio, 
at Amfterdam, in the year 1651. An exceſſively diffuſe and ram- 
bling ſtyle, frequent and unneceſſary repetitions, an irregular and 
confuſed method, with other defects of equal moment, render the 
| peruſal of theſe productions highly diſagreeable. 

| branches 


| tom. ii. p. $35, See alſo HERM. SCHYN, Plenior Deduct. Hiſtor. 


His doc- 


as moſt writers tell us. After a life of toil, peril, and agitation, . 
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branches of that ſect, who aimed at nothing more thiy 
reſtoration of the Chriſtian church to its primitive yy. 
rity. Accordingly, he condemned the plan of eccleſ. 
aſtical diſcipline, that was founded on the proſpect of; 
new kingdom, to be miraculouſly eſtabliſhed by Js. 
CHRIST. on the ruins of civil government and the de 
ſtruction of human rulers, and which had been the fata 
and peſtilential ſource of ſuch dreadful commotions, ſuch 
execrable rebellions, and ſuch enormous, crimes, He de. 
clared, publicly, his diſlike of that doctrine, which pointe 
out the approach of a marvellous reformation in the 
church by the means of a new and extraordinary effuſion 
of the Holy Spirit. He expreſſed his abhorrence of th; 
licentious tenets, which ſeveral of the Anabaptiſts ha 
maintained, with reſpect to the lawfulneſs of polygamy 
and divorce z and, finally, conſidered as unworthy of to- 
leration, thoſe fanatics who were of opinion that th: 
Holy Ghoſt continued to deſcend into the minds of many 
choſen believers, in as extraordinary a manner as he did 
at the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian church, and 
that he teſtihed this peculiar preſence to ſeveral of the 
faithful, by miracles, predictions, dreams, and viſions d 
various kinds. He retained, indeed, the doctrines com- 
| monly received among the Anabaptiſts in relation to the 
baptitm of infants, the Millennium, or thouſand years reign 
of CHRIST upon earth, the excluſion of magiſtrates 
from the Chriitian church, the abolition of war, and the 
' prohibition of oaths enjoined by our Saviour, and the 
vanity, as well as the pernicious effects, of human ſcience, 
But while MENNO retained theſe doctrines in a gene- 
ral ſenſe, he explained and modified them in ſuch a man- 
ner, as made them reſemble the religious tenets that 
were univerſally received in the proteſtant churches z and 
this rendered them agreeable to many, and made them 
appear inoffenſiwe even to numbers who had no inclina- 
tion to embrace them. It however fo happened, that the 
nature of the doctrines conſidered in themſelves, th WE 
eloquence of MEN NO, which ſet them off to ſuch ad-: 
vantage, and the circumſtances of the times, gave a high 
degree of credit to the religious ſyflem of this famous 
teacher among the Anabapulſts, ſo that it made a rapi 
progreſs in that ſcct. And thus it was in conſequence e 
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; the miniſtry of MENNo, that the different forts of Ana- © 5 T's 
baptiſts agreed together in excluding from their commu- ge. It. 
nion the fanatics that diſhonoured it, and in renouncing Parr II. 
all tenets that were detrimental to the authority of civil © 
government, and, by an unexpected coalition, formed 


themſelves into one community []. 
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[4] Theſe facts ſhew us plainly how the famous queſtion con- 
E cerning the origin of the modern Anabapults may be reſolved. The 
Mennonites oppoſe, with all their might, the account of their de- 
cent from the ancient Anabaptiſts, which we find in fo many writers, 
E: and would willingly give the modern Anabaptiſts a more nonourable 
origin. (See SCHYN, Fiilor. Mennoniar. cap. vill, ix. XXi. p. 223.) 
The reaſon of their zeal in this matter is evident. Their ſituation 
has rendered them timorous. They live, as it were, in the midit 
W of their enemies, and are conſtantly filled with an uneaſy appre- 
henſion, that, ſome day or other, malevolent zealots may take oc- 
caſion from their ſuppoſed origin to renew againit them the penal 
laws by which the ſeditious Anabaptifts of ancient times ſuffered in 
Wſuch a dreadful manner. At leaſt, they imagine that the dum, 
under which they lie, will be greatly diminiſhed, if they can prove, 
W to the ſatisfaction of the public, the falſehood of that generaliy re- 
W ctived opinion, that the Mennonites are the deſcendents of the Ana-. 
baptiſis, or, to ſpeak more properly, the ſame individual ſect, purged 
from the fanaticiſm that formerly diſgraced it, and rendered wiſer 
hon their anceſtors, by reflexion and ſuffering. e 
After compating diligenily and impartially together what has been 
alledged by the Mennonites and their adveriaries in relation to this 
matter, I cannot ſee what it is, properly, that forms the ſubject 
Wo! their controverſy ; and, if the merits of the cauſe be ſtated with 
accuracy and perſpicuity, I do not ſee how there can be any diſpute 
Cat all about the matter now under conſideration : For, in the 
Firſt place, if the Mennonites mean nothing more than this : that 
gMENNO, whom they conſider as their parent and their chief, was 
not infected with thoſe odious opinions which drew the juſt ſeverity 
Jof the laws upon the Anabaptiſts of Munſter ; that he neither look- 
led for a new and ſpotleſs kingdom that wis to be miraculouſly erect - 
Jed on earth, nor excited the multitude to depoſe magiſtrates and 
E aboliſh civil government; that he neither deceived himſelf, nor im— 
poſed upon others, by fanatical pretenſions to dreams and viſions of 
Ia ſupernatural kind; if (I ſay) this be all that the Mennonites 
mean, when they ſpeak of their chief, no perſon, acquainted with 
Ithe hiſtory of their ſet, will pretend to contradict them. Nay, 
even thoſe, who maintain that there was an immediate and intimate 
connexion between the ancient and modern Anabaptiſts, will readily 
allow to be true all that has been here ſaid of MEzNNO.—2dly, If 
WE the Anabaptiſts maintain, that ſuch of their churches as received 
their doOrine and diſcipline from MENNo, have not only diſcovered 
vichout interruption, a pacific ſpirit and an unlimited ſubmiſſion to 
. avi government (abſtaining from every thing that carried the re- 
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The origin 
01 f teEC?S 
that have 


ſtar ed ud 
among the 
A ? dap- 


is, 


Th: HisTORY of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


X. 10 pieſe xe a ſpirit of union and concord in: 
body compoled ol ſuch a motley multitude of diffonay 


moteſt al eck ef ſedition, and ſhewing the utmoſt abhorrence 9 
wars and bluod ed) but have even baniſhed from their confeſſions d 
faith and the | religious ſtructions, all thoſe tenets and principle 
that led or. he anctent Anabapt! lis to difobedience, violence, au 
rebellion; ali this, 3gaig, will be readily granted — And, if sie 
alledge. in the third place, that even the Auab. aptiits, who lived be. 
fore MENNG, were nod 2 lo delirious 3s MUNZER, nor ſo ou: 
rageous as the fangtical part of that ſe, that rendered Toad me. 
mory eternaily odious „ the enormities they committed at Munje 
that, on the contra many of. theſe ancient An: abaptiſts al{tzined 
religiouſly from Ms „eis of violence and fedition, followed the yiow 
examples of the ancient Waldenſes, Henricians, Petrobruſſianz 
Fi uſſites, and Wickliffites, and adopted the de&rine and CGitciplin 
of MiNNO, as toon as that new parent arolc to reform and patro. 
1ze the le; all this will he allowed without heſitation; 
But, on the other hand, the Mennonites may ſrt many thing 
in defence of the purity of their origin, which cannot be admitted 
by any perion who is irce from pre) dice, and wen acquainted wit 
their Rory. It they maintain, T/t, that none of their fe& a 
ſcended by birth from 58 An abapt! its, who involved Germany y al 
other countries in the moſt dreadful! calamities, or that none d 
theſe furious fanatics adopted the e ne and diſcipline of Mx; 
they may be eaſily refuted by a great number of fads and deim 
nies, and particularly by the "ed: arations of MENNO lumlſch 
who glories ih his having conquered the ferocity, and reformed tit 
lives and errors, of ſev: ral members of this peſtilential ſe&t, No 
thing can be more certain than this fact, Big. that the firſt Mennons 
ite congregations were compoſed of the different ſorts of Anz 
bapt:its alleady mentioned, of thoſe, who had been always incl 
fenſive and upright, and of thoſe, who, before their converſion h 
the miniſtry of MENR O, had been ſeditious fanatics, Nor can tit 
ci A ment of this inconteſtable fact be a juſt matter of reproac 
to the Mennonites, or be more Giſhonourable to them, than it is 
us, that our anceltois were warmiy attached to the idolatrous an 
extravagant worſhip of paga mim or popery.— Again; it will not 0 
poſfible tor us to agree with the Men aoniles, if thez maine, 240 
that their ſect does not retain, at this day, any ot. thoſe tenets, a 
even any remains of thoſe opinions and dc ines A which led thi 
ſeditlous and turbulent Kahn ptlits of old to the commiſſion of i 
many and of ſuch enormceuaerimes. For not to mentio * NME NNO. 
calling the Anibapults of Muiſter his Breibren ad denomination 
ace Ienmew:nat ſoftened by tic epithet of pled Wich he joined! 0 
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by degrees, tlie ancient Anabaptiits to thoſe furicus ifs of rebelle 
that have rendered them fo. Gdious, 15 by no means cf{aced in ti 
minds of the modern Mennonites. It is, GCL, weakened aid 
Hy dil in ſuch a manner as te have. loſt it, noxious 
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1 neither had, nor pretended to have, lupernatural ſucchurs. 
HM Accordingly, the ſceds of diſſe hon were, in a little time 
BW (own among this people. About the middle of this cen- 
uv, a warm conteſt, concerning Fxcommunication, was 
* excited by ſeveral Anabaptiſts, headed by LEONARD 
W Bouwenson and TRHRTODPORE PHririP, and its firms fs 
vet viſtble in that divided fect, Thiſe men carried the 
1 dilcipline of ex communication to an enormous degree of 
W icyerity and rigour. They not only maintained, that 
open tran greſſots, even thoſe who ſincerely depl: ted and 
lamented their faults, ſhould, without any previous warn— 
W ing or admonition, be expelled from the communion of 


exclude the perſons, thus excommunicated, from all in- 
tercoutſe with their wives, huſbands, brothers, ſiſters, 
W children, and relations. The ſame perſons, as miznt na- 
BY turally be expected from this ſampie of their ſeverity, 
W were harſh and rigid in their manners, and were for im- 
4 poſing upon their brethren a courſe of moral 3 
3 which was difficult and auſtere in the higheſt degree 


1 E Many of the Anabaptiſts proteſted agairſt this, as un- 
WE reaſonable and unneceſſary; and thus the community 


was, all of a ſudden, divided into two ſects; of which 


2 


the one treated tranſgreſſors with lenity and moderation, 


wv %4 


while the other proceeded againſt them with the utmott 
Wrigour. Nor was this the only difference that was ob- 
$ fervable in the conduct and manners of theſe two par- 
ties; ſince the latter was remarkable for the {ordid auito- 


W rity that reigned in their rules of lite and practice; while 
the former, confidering more wiſely the preſent ſtate 


Icailc VL 


to be no longer pernicious in its influence; but it 13 not totally re 
EB nounced nor Aboliſhed, —] hall not now enguire hew tar « 
E1ictormed and milder fe of MeNnNo has been, n time paſt, ex. 
| emp from tumulis and commottons of a grievous & 1, nor tal! 
anne What palles 3 at this da y among the Ana! apt! {tS in gene : 
| OU 11) particular branches of that ES ſince it is certain, nat the 
more eminent communities of that devommnation, particular! 'V tnoie 
that ou nth in North - Holland, and the pl: acc a0jacent, belnold ta- 
udies with the utmoſt ayertion Ex - &$ bs ars evids CLV trom this cir- 
ant Lance, an nong others, that they will not ſuites 
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the chu; ch, but were allo audacious enough to pretend to 
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* members, required more than human power, and Menno & EW #4 
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CEN F. human nature, were leſs ſevere in their injunctions, a 


The HISTORY of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonitez, 


. were not altogether regardleſs of what is called decen u 
Paar II. agreeable and ornamental in life and manners. MexxMi, 


em 


The rigid 
and mode- 
rate Ana- 
baptiſts, 


ben and feinen, which are the German denominations uſed to dittit 


employed his moſt vigorous efforts to heal theſe diviſion, 
and to reſtore peace and concord in the community; th 
when he perceived that his attempts were vain, he c 


7 ne 
ducted himſelf in fuch a manner as he thought the n pe 
proper to maintain his credit and influence among boi. 


parties. For this purpoſe he declared himſelf for neite e 
fide, but was conſtantly trimming between the two, uM 
long as he lived; at one time, diſcovering an inclinatinſ 
towards the auſtere Anabaptiſts ; and, at another, ſeen an 
ing to prefer the milder diſeipline and manners of W 
more moderate brethren. But in this he acted in oppo 
ſition to the plaineſt dictates of prudence; and accu n 
ingly the high degree of authority he enjoyed, render; 
his inconſtancy and irreſolution not only diſagreeable whe 
both parties, but alſo the means of enflaming, inftead i 
healing, their diviſions [| ww]. "I 
XI. Theſe two fects are to this very day diftinguiſhſ 
by the denominations of fine and groſs [x], or, to exprifhil 
the diſtinction in more intelligible terms, into 7:g:d ant 
moderate Anabaptiſts, The former obſerve, with the m, 
religious accuracy, veneration, and preciſion, the a 
cient doctrine, diſcipline, and precepts cf the purer (ot 
of Anabaptiſts; the latter depart much more from tꝭ 
primitive ſentiments, manners, and inſtitutions of ther 
ſect, and approach nearer to thoſe of the proteltaifſ 
churches. The grofs or moderate Anabaptiſts confille 


at firſt, of the inhabitants of a diſtrict in North. Holla 


[aww] See the Hiſtoria Bellorum et Certaminum que, ab A. 16. 
inter Mennonitas contigerunt, which was publiſhed by an anonymou 
Mennonite.—See alſo a German Work, entitled, Siu. FRIDGE 
RuEs, Nachrichten won dem Zuſtande der Mennoniten, publiſned viE. 
8vo at Jena, in the year 1743. B 

FF [x] The terms fine and groſs are a literal tranſlation of (WE 


guiſh theſe two ſe&ts. The ſame terms have been introduced amo 
the Proteſtants in Holland; the fine denoting a ſet of people, who” 
extraordinary, and, ſometimes fanatical, devotion, reſembles ME 
of the Engliſh Methodiſts ; while the groſs is applied to the ge 
rality of Chriſtians, who make no extraordinary pretenſions to wit 
common degrees of ſanctity and deyotion. 


Tb 


calls 
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ned Vaterland; and hence their whole ſect was diſtin- CE N T. 
: puiſhed by the denomination of Materlandians [y]. The n+ ut 
EE, or rigid part of that community were, for the moſt pA +11. 
bart, natives of Flanders; and hence their ſect acquired — „ 
the denomination of Flemingians, or Flandrians. But | 
new diſſenſions and conteſts aroſe among theſe rigid Ana- 
baptiſts, not, indeed, concerning any point of doctrine, 
but about the manner of treating peiſons that were to be 
excommunicated, and other matters of inferior moment. 
ence a new ſchiſm aroſe, and they were ſubdivided into 
doo ſes, diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of Flandrians 
4 and Frieſlanders, who differed from each other in their 
Vonners and diſcipline. To theſe were added a third, 
X C2 ho took the name of their country, like the two former, 
nd were called Germans; for the Anabaptiſts of Ger- 
any paſſed in ſhoals into Holland and the Netherlands. 
hut, in proceſs of time, the greateſt part of theſe three 
eds came over, by degrees, to the moderate commu- 
Einity of the Waterlandians, with whom they lived in the 
EEricteſt bonds of peace and union. Thoſe among the 
Pigid Anabaptiſts, who refuſed to follow this example of 
moderation, are ſtill known by the denomination of the 
ld Flemingians, or Flandrians, but are few in number, 
when compared with the united congregations of the 


milder ſets now mentioned. | 
XII. No ſooner had the ferment of enthuſiaſm ſub- The ſource 
ei faded among the Mennonites, than all the different fects, ite 


into which they had been divided, unanimouſly agreed to nites drew 
BY | their docs 
trine. 


W 

n 0 . 
Dt 8 25 . 
8 


([] See FRI D. SPANUEMuII Elenchus Controwerſ. Theol. Opp. 
tom. iii. p. 772. The Waterlandians were alſo called Fohannites 
prom JOHN DE RIEs, who was of great uſe to them in many re— 
ſpects, and who, aſſiſted by LUBERT GERARD, compoſed their 
eonfeſſion of faith in the year 1580. This confeſſion (which far 
urpaſles both in point of ſimplicity and wiſdom all the other con- 
teſſions of the Mennonites) has paſſed through ſeveral editions, and 
has been lately republiſhed by HERMAN SCHYN, in his Hiſtor, 

Mennon. cap. vii. p. 172. It was alſo illuſtrated in an ample Com- 
Wprentary, in the year 1686, by PETER JOAN NIS, a native of Hol- 
- and paſtor among the Waterlandians. It has, however, 
been alledged, that this famous production is by no means the 
eneral confeſſion of the Waterlandians, but the private one only of 
tat particular congregation, of which its author was the paſtor. 
bee ups, Nachrichten, p. 93, 94. 2 
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| ſerving him, were expeſſd in the terms and pl aſcs of 


eee e. Neuen. cap. P. 78. 115. Where he maintains, that 


The HISTORY 7 the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites, 


rave the. Whale iy! em of their religious doctrine {rom 4 he 


e Ho y Seri, tures 8 ne. 10 give a ſatis factory progf 1 


5 (0he Eno Gt their 1efoliuition in this reſpect, they Nic 
, g 34> * F 

Gk CATE<.T have C: 22 in dra AW up, Th Wie 1} the - 

ſemiments co: \CCTMING the Deity, and the manner 


1 7 d 
| i 
Hoy VWrit The moſt ancients and allo the molt ou 
ſpectable, of theſe Confeſſions, is thet which we ind the 
among the I aterla dians. Several others, of later dee, e 
were alto compoled, ſoa for the uſe of large c:myy. , th. 
nities, tor the people of a whole diſttict, and WW co 
were contequently ſubmitted to the inſpection of the man 
giſtrate; others deſigned o 1 niy for the bencfir of prixate 5 el 
ſocictics i=], It might not, perhaps, be amiſs to en 
quire, wazther all the tenets reccived among the Menno 
nites are taithiully exhibited and plainly expreſtcd in 
tacte Confefjions, © r Whether ſeveral points be not ther 
u. which re = to the internal conſtitution of thi 
ſea, and would give us a compieat idea of its natur 
2nd dende CY. One thing is certain, that whoever pe- 
uies thee Corfeffions with an ordinary degree of atten- ſa 
tion, al eattl perceive, that thoſe tenets which appen 
detrimental to the intereſts of civil ſociety, particularly 
thoſe that relate to the prerogatives of magiſtracy, aud 
the adminiſtration of oaths, are expreſied with the ul 
moſt caution, and embelliſhed with the greateſt art, to 
prevent their bearing an alarming alpect. At the ſame 
time, the more diſcerning obſerver will ſee, that theſe em- 
belliſhments are intended to diſguiſe the truth, and tu 


9 


[Z] See an account o age Conſeſſons in SCHYN*'s Plenior D. 


96 
8 


theſe Confoffions prove 4 great à for 2700 Among the Mcnnonites, i 
relatiin ls the 93 nad fundamental dectrines of religion, as ok 
pretenaued to. oy any other "Che Jitau CC MULIY. But ſhould the gool 
man teen iuicecd in pertuading us of this boaſted uniformity, It 
will-VeL never be able to make his Action go down with many dl 
his own bre: nren, bo unt to this day, quarre! ling about ſeveral 
Points of 1cigion, and who look upon jatters, which appear to hin 


of little conleg uence, as of high moment and importance to the 


. 


— 


cauſe 01 true picty. And, 11de- a, how cou! 'd any ot the M en- | C 
nonites, Lefore this preſent century, believe what SCHYN here! if t 
firs, hc it is well known, that tney diſputed about matt | 
winch hy treats with contempt, as ii they had been immediate! $ 

14 


connected with their eternal interens:? 


TAP, III. The HISTORY of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites, 


be goctrine of the Anabaptiſts, concerning the critical 
M abovernontioned, are not reprefented, in their pub- 
i | Confeſſions, in their real colours, 

III. The ancient Anabaptiſts, who truſted in an ex- 

traordinary direction ot the Hoy Zpicit, were {under tne 

B 3 influence of fo infallible a. guide) little (Ollie 
1 : us about compoſing a 1 {yſtem of religio n, and never once 
E thought of inſtilling into the minds of the people juſt 
z : ſentiments, of the Deity, Hence the warm diflenſions 
f * Tthai aroſe among them, Conc ining matters of the higbeft 
P contequence, füuch às the Y 1uly of CHRIST, Polygamy 
and Divorce. MEN NO and his "i ICS ads ſome it 
5 emp:s to fupply this d- fect, But nevertheleſs we find, 
Water his time, that che Mennonites, more e pecially thoſ: 
© of the rigid claſs, carried the freedom of their religious 
babes to tuch an exceſſive height, as bordered upon 
Jextravagance. This circumſtance alone, were there no 
| Woe proves that the heads of this ſect empioyed the 
1% ſmalleſt part of their zeal to prevent the introduction 
and propagation of error; and that they looked upon 
asl of life and manners alone, as the eſſence of true 
W religion. The V aterlundians indeed, and after them the 


1 E other Anabap.ifts, were ouliged, at length, to draw ug 


f 
4332 ſummary of their dodrine, ad to lay it before the 
| Wu ic, in order to remove the cm that was caſt upon 
2 dem, on account of their bold :enets, and their extrava- 
9 8 ont diſputes, which were likely to involve them in the 
Neat C? Wamitich, But theſe Confeſis 75 of the Aznne- 
. Cites were, in real ity, little more than a method of de- 
fence, to dich they were reduced by tne oppoſition 


. che ey met with, and muſt therefore be rather con- 
i E fidercd as an e:cpedient to avert the indi onation of their 
It 


: | enemies, than as articles of doctrine, which all of them, 
W without exception, were obliged to believe, For we do 
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not find among the! Mennonites (a part of the modern 
a 4 Waterlandians excepted) any injunction, which expreſly 
: 

1 - prohibited individuals from entertaining Or propagating re- 


W livious opinions different from the public creed of the 


„ community, And, indecd, when we look attentively i in- 
al 


to the nature and conſtitution of this fect, it will ap- 


015 . 
paar to have been, in tome meature, rounded upon this 


| Þ:12ciple, that practical piety is the eſſence of religion, 
. L 4 and 


—— 
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The His Tory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


Cur Cy: 1 is the ſanity of its members; it is at leaſt cer. 
tain, that this Frinciple was always unjvecial ly adopted by 
the Anabaptiſts, | 
AIV. If we are to form our judgment of the religion 
of the ame arg” from their public crecds uy cont. 
ſions, we ſhall find, that though 1t varies widely from 
the 40 Ariue of the Lutherans, yet in moſt things it df 
fers but little from that of the Refurmed church, Tip 
conſider the ſacraments in no other light, than 4, 
or ſymbols of the {p.ritual bleſſings An ee 16 the 
Golpel ; and their eccleſiaſtical dile pline feems to © 4, 
molt entirely the ſame with that of the -Freſlyter inn. 
There are, however, peculizr tenets, by wh.ch they ar 
diſti incuiſhed from all other religious communities, and 
theſe may be reduced under three heads. For it is ob. 
jervable, that there are certain doctrines, which are held 
in common by all the various ſects of the Mennonites: 
others, which are only received in ſome of the more em- 
nent and numerous fects of that community (ſuch were 
the ſentiments of Mtxnxo, which hindered him from be. 
ing univertally acceptable to the Anabaptiſts); and other, # 


agein, which are only to be found among the more ob- 

icure and incon{iderable ſocieties of that denomination, WF = 
Theſe laſt, indeed, appear and vaniſh alternately, with e 
the tr inſitory ſects that adopt them, and therefore do not *n 
ecſerve to employ our attention any farther in this ee! 


lace. 

E XV. The opinions that are held in common by the 
* Mennonites ſeem to be all derived from this leading and 
fundamental principle, that 2% King om which CHRIST 
eſtabliſhed who earth is a v1/ible church, or community, ini 
which the hel; aud the juſt are atone to be edmitted. and whit 
10 conſequent! » excinpt from all thi/e " nflitutions and rules 
Giſcipline, tht have been invented by Aiman wiſdom, for ile 
TH an and refyrmation of the wicked, 

This fanatical principle was frankly avowed by the an- 
cient Mennonites: their more immediate deſcendants, 
hw ver, b-gan to be leſs ingenuous ; and in their public 
Confeſſions ef faith, they eit hes diſguiſed it under ambl- 
guous phraſes, or exorcf].d themſelves as if they meant 
Ly renounce it entirely. 'To renounce. it entirely Wi 
impoſſibles 


5 HAP. III. The HisTORY of the Anabaptiſts er Mennonites, 


E Umpoſfible, without falling into the greateſt inconſiſtency, 
ad undermining the very foundation of thoſe doctrines that 
Jiſtinguiſhed them from all other Chriſtian ſocieties [a]. 
and yet it is certain that the preſent Mennonites, as 
they have, in many other reſpects, departed from the prin— 
Eciples and maxims of their anceſtors ; ſo have they given 

1 ſtriking inſtance of defection in the caſe now before us, 
and have almoſt wholly renounced this fundamental doc- 
tiine of their ſect, relating to the nature of the Chriſtian 
church. A diſmal experience has convinced them of the 
| ablurdity of this chimerical principle, which the dictates 
of reaſon and the declarations of ſcripture had demon- 


4 


3 


pretty generally agreed about the following tenets; Firſt, 
that there is an inviſible church, which is univerſal in its 
extent, and is compoſed of members from all the ſects 

and communities that bear the Chriſtian name: Secondly, 

that the mark of the true church is not, as their former 
doctrine ſuppoſed, to be fought for in the unſpotted ſane- 
tity of all its members (ſince they acknowledge that the 
vilible church is promiſcuoufly compoſed of the righteous 
F [2] That they did not renounce it entirely, is evident from their 
own Creeds and Confeſſions, even from thote, in which the greateſt 
caution has been employed to conceal the principles, that rendered 

their anceſtors odious, and to diſguiſe whatever might render them - 
eeilres liable to ſuſvicion. For example, they ſpeak in the molt | 
pempous terms, concerning the dignity, excellence, utility, and di- 
eine origin, of civil magiſtrates ; and I am willing to ſuppoſe that 
bey ipeak their real ſentiments in this matter. But when they pro- 

ceed to give reaſons that prevent their admitting magiſtrates into 
their communion, they diſcover unwaiily the very principles, which 
they are otherwiſe ſo ſtudious to conceal, Thus, in the thirtiet 
, article of the Waterlandian Confeſſion, they declare, that /s 
f b Corift bas not comprebended the inſtitution of civil mogiftracy in his 


> 
7 3 


= ſpiritual kingdom, in the church of the New Teſiament, nor has he ad- 
died it to the offices of his church : The Latin words are: Pofeſtatem 
baꝛnc politicam Dominus Jeſus in reano ſuo ſþirituali, eccleſa Nowt 
= 7 eflament!, non inſtituit neque, hanc officiis eccleſiæ ſue adjunxit. 
Hence it appears, that the Mennonites look upon the church. of the 
New Teſtament as a holy republic, inacceſſible to the wicked, and, 
= conſequently, exempt from thoſe inftiiutuors and laws, that are ne- 
eeſlary to oppoſe the progreſs of iniquity. Why then do they not 
peak plainly, when they deliver their doctrine concerning the nature 
ei the church, inſtead of n ambiguity aud evalions ? 
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it be imagined, that they ſhould refuſe to confirm their ti 


the perfect members of a rely church can neither diff. 


merly obſerved by the Mennonites, were rigorous a 


The His TORY of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


and the wicked) but in the knowledge of the truth, 3 
it was delivered by CHRIST, and in the agreement of 1 
the members of the church in profeſſing and defendin 


all poſſibility of contradiction, that the religious opinion 
which ſtill diſtipguiſh the Mennonites from all othe 
Chriſtian communities, Row directly from the ancient 
doctrine of the Anabaptiſts concerning the nature of th 
church. Tt is in conſequence of this doctrine, that 4% 
admit none to the ſacrament of baptiſm but perſons that an 
come to the full uſe of their reaſon ; becaule infants are iq. 
capable of binding themſelves by a folemn vow to a hoh 
life, and it is altogether uncertain whether or no, in m 
turer years, they will be ſaints or ſinners: It is in cos 
ſequence of. the fame doctrine, that they neither adni 
civil rulers into their communion, nor allow any of their men: 
bers to perform the functions of magiſtracy ; for where ther 
are no malefactors, magiſtrates are uſeleſs. Hence 0 
they pretend alſo fo deny the lawfulneſs of repelling fore h 
farce, and conſider war, in all its ſhapes, as unchriſtian 4 
unjuft ; for as thoſe who are perfectly holy, can neither be 
provoked by injuries, nor commit them, they do nat 
tand in need of the force of arms, either for the pur: 
poſes of reſentment or defence. It is ſtill the ſame prin- 
ciple that excites in them he utmo/? averſion to the ext. 
tron of juijitce, and more eſpecially to capital puniſhments, 
ſince, according to this principle, there are no iranſgre+ 
fons nor crimes in the kingdom of CERT, and conſe 
quently no occaſion for the arm of the j juige, Nor cal 


t:mny by an oath upon any other foundation than this, that 


nor deccive, It was certainly then the ancient doctrine 
of the Anabaptiſts, concerning the ſanctity of the church 
that gave riſe to the tenets now mentioned, and that wi 
the ie of that rigid and ſevere diſcipline, which e. 
cited ſuch tumuits and diviſions among the members d 
that community. 


XVII. The rules of moral diſcipline, that were fol- 


auſtere 3 in the higheſt degree, and thus every way cor 
mil 


1. Notwithſtanding all this, it 1s manifeſt, beyont | 8 
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$ "= to the fundamental principle, which has been C E N T. 
; * mentioned as the ſource of all their peculiar te- 8 N 
|; It is ſomewhat doubtful whether theſe rules till pa; 11; 
f : 12 and are reſpected among them; but it is certain, ———— 
hat in the times of old their moral precepts were very 
* ne And indeed it could not well be otherwiſe; for 
| . i theſe people had once got it into their heads, that 
5 3 7 uit of manners was the - only genuine mark of the 
rue churcn. it may well be imagined, that they wou! 
| . no pains to brain this honourable Rar for their 
N Na; and chat, for this pur; pole, they would ule the ſtricteſt 
þ = ons to guard their brethren againſt diſgracing their 
| # I Pat non by immoral practices. Hence it was, that the 
| bnanimouſly, and no doubt juitly. exalted the rules of the 
ole, on account of their tranſcendent purity. They 
W ad, that £1 N18 T wo ah a a DEW 1 or 


H Moses ne the e Prophets 20d they ex. Aud. d Hom. 
their communion all ſuch as res in the 5 from 


3 their cates, whale loathing, al : "hole table; 
EE all whoſe defires ply the dictates 925 mere 1 0 ity; 


4 ners, nd id a FOR regard to the innocent . ms 5 HE 
of the world, But this primitive 3 auſterity is greatly di- k 
E 


miniſhed in the mois conſ:derable ſects of the Menno- 
Wits, and more efpeciaily mong the Waterlandians and 


1 | 
. 1 Tune opulence they ave s aequled, by their in- 
- euſtry and commerce, has relaxed their f: verity, ſoftened 


2 Wiheir manners, and rendered them leis infeniible of the 
ſp eets of lite; ſo that at this day ine Mcnnonite congre- 
cations farnith their paſtors with as much matter of cen- 
Pie and admonition as any other Chriſtian co Wenung {b]. 
bei are, however, ſtill ſome remains of the ann 


„and ſeverity e that prevailed formerly among th 
15 bp ; but thete are only to be found among 5 
A 


of the aller ſects of that perſuaſion, and more particularly 


. J] It is certain, that the Mennonites in Holland, at this 
hay. are, in their tables, their equipages, and their country- ſeats, the 
od luxurious part of the Dutch nation. This is more etpecially 
ue ot the Mennonites of Amfterdam, who are very numerous and 
Weir: mely opulent. 

among 
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among thoſe who live remote from great and popului 
Cities. | LY 
XVIII. The particular ſentiments and opinions that (Wk 
vided the more conſiderable ſocieties of the MennonitzM# 
were thoſe that follow: x. MENNO denied that Cyan y 
derived from his mother the body he aſſumed, and though 
on the contrary, that it was produced out of nothing, 
the womb of that bleſſed virgin; by the creating pou 
of the Holy Ghoſt [c]. This opinion is yet firmly mat 
tained by the ancient Flemingians, or rigid Anabaptiſ;Wa 
but has, long fince, been renounced by all the o 
ſets of that denomination [4]. 11. The more auth 


c] This is the account that is given of the opinion of MEH 
by HERMAN SCHYN, in his Plenior Deduct. Hiſt. Mennonit. p. k 
165. which other wiiters = pow in a different manner. After ſa, 
attentive peruſal of ſeveral paſſages in the writings cf MINA A. 
where he profeſſedly handles this very ſubject, it appears to me nuf 
than probable, that he inclined to the opinion attributed to him in 
text, and that it was in this ſenſe only, that he ſuppoſed CBA 
to be clcathed with a db, and celeſizal body. For that my 
without any impropriety, be called celeftial and divine, which 
produced immediately, in conſequence of a creating at, by 
Holy Ghoſt. It mult however be acknowledged, that ME NNO din 
not ſcem to have been unchangeably wedded to this ©pinion, Fall 
in ſeveral places he expreſſes himſelt ambiguouſly on this head, , 
even ſometimes falls into inconſiſtencies. From hence, perhaps, i 
it might not be unreaſonabie to conclude, that he renounced, indee( i 
the common opinion concerning the origin of CHRI1s T's human ni 
ture; but was pretty much undetermined with reſpect to the hyp 
theſis, which, among many that were propoſed, it was proper tſMY 
{ubflitute in its place. Sce FUESLINI Centuria I Epiſtolar. iT. 
Refermator, Helæeticis ſcriptar. p. 383.—Be that as it may, MEM 
is generally conſidered as the author of this opinion concerning ik 
origin of CHRIST's body, which is ſtill embraced by the more ng 
part of his followers. It appears probable, nevertneleſs, that tl: 
opinion was much older than his time, and was only adopted im 
him with the other tenets of the Anabaptiſts. As a proof of ths 
it may be obſerved, that BoLAaNDUs, in his Poem, entitled, Motu 

Monafterienſes lib. x. v. 49. plainly declares, that many of the Aut 
baptiſts of Munſter (who certainly had not been inſtructed Wh 
MENNo) held this very doctrine in relation to CHRIST's incl 


nation ; | * 
Ei (Chriſtum) Deum flatuunt alii, ſed corpore carnen. 
Humanam ſumto ſilſtinuiſſe negant: 1 

At Diam mentem, tenuis quaſi fauce canalis, 17 

Per MARIA corpus virginis ifſe ferunt. W {| 

a = "oo 

Ca] Many writers are of opinion, that the Vaterlandians, of 4 
Mennonites * 
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; f ennonites, like their forefathers, not only animadvert, CENT, 
ich the moſt unrelenting ſeverity, upon actions mani— 
ay criminal, and evidently repugnant to the divine p II. 
os, but alſo treat in the ſame manner the ſmalleſt marks 
If an internal propenſity to the pleaſures of ſenſe, or of 
ES diſpoſition to comply with the cuſtoms of the world. 
F £ hey condemn, for example, elegant dreſs, rich furni- 
ic, every thing, in a word, that looks like ornament, 
WS; ſarpifles the bounds of abfolute neceſſity. Their con- 
gut alſo to offenders is truly mercileſs ; for they expel 
nem from the church without previous admonition, and 
] Pever temper the rigour of their judgments by an equit- 
ble conſideration of the infirmities of nature in this im- 
perfect ſtate, The other Mennonites are by no means 


M 0 5 - g , 0 5 

% Fhargeable wich this ſeverity towards their offending 
pbrethren; they exclude none from their communion but 
e obſtinate contemners of the divine laws; nor do they 
Dot : 


proceed to this extremity even with regard to ſuch, until 
u epeated admonitions have proved ineffectual to reform 
a dem. —III. The more rigid Mennonites look upon thoſe 
hat are excommunicated as the peſts of ſociety, who 
900 I are to be avoided upon all occaſions, and to be baniſhed 
rom all the comforts of focial intercourſe. Neither the 
Poice of nature, nor the ties of blood, are allowed to 
lead in their behalf, or to procure them the ſmalleſt de- 
eree of indulgence. In ſuch a cafe the exchange of good 
Wiofices, the ſweets of friendly converſation, and the mu- 
tual effuſions of tenderneſs and love, are cruelly ſuſpended, 


7 eren between parents and children, huſbands and wives, 
gend allo in ail the other endearing relations of human 
rote — But the more moderate branches of this commu— 
* Iity have wiſely rejected this unnatural diſcipline, and 
1 ook upon the honour and ſanctity of the church to be 
Mn uthciently vindicated, when its members avoid a cloſe 
aur and particular intimacy with thoſe who have been expel- 


che other Anabaptiſts, ſhewed the ſtrongeſt propenſity to adopt the 
docttine of MENNo relating to the origin of CurisT's bsdy. See 
Jliſtoire des Anabaptiftes, p. 224.—Ceremonies et Coutumes de tous les 


. 


Feuples du Monde, tom. iv. p. 200. But that theſe writers are 


miſtaken, is abundantly manifeſt from the public Co of Faith 
of he Waterlandians, compoſed by RIES. See allo, fur a further 
| 3 of this miſtake, HERM, SCHYN, Deductio Plenior Hiſtor. 
Aennonit. p. 165. 

* le 


CENT. led from its communion. 1v. The rigid Anabaptiſts en 
. IH. join it as an obligation upon their diſciples and the mey- 
Þ x 7.0 bers of their community to waſh the feet of their gueſh 
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The HISTORY of ihe Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


as a token of brotherly love and affection, and in ob 
ence to the example of CHRIST, which they ſuppoſe, i 
this caſe, to have the force of a poſitive command; ali 
hence they are ſometimes called Podoviptæ. But the oths 
Monnonites deny that CHRIsT meant, in this inſtanced 
his g DouUncis and condeſcenſion, to recommend this cul 1 
tom to the imitation of his followers, or to give his Me 
ample, in this cafe, the authority of a poſitive precept, W/: 
XIX. The Anabaptiſts, however divided on other (uh. 
joQs, were agreed in their notions of learning and pi-Mii 
loſochy, which, in former times, they unanimouſly con 
ſidered as the volta of the Chriſtian church, and as high 
detrimental to the progreſs of true religion and virtu 
Hence it happened, that, among a conſiderable number 
writers, who, in this cent tury, employed their pens in th 
defence of that ſect, there is none whoſe labours bear an 
inviting marks of learning or genius. The rigid Men 
nites perſevere Rill in the barbarovs ſyſtem of their as 
ceſtors, and, neglecting totally the improvement of tht 
mind and the culture of the ſciences, devote themſehe 
entirely to trade, manua! induſtry, 255 the mechanic arts 
The Materlandians, indeed, are honourably diſtinguiſhe 
from all the other Anabapt ils in this, 2s well as in many 
other reſpects. For they 3 ſeveral members of the! 
community to frequent the public univerſities, and ther 
to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of languages, hiſtory 
antiquities, and more eſpecially of phyſic, whoſe uſeful 
neſs and importance they do not pretend to deny; aut 
hence it happens, that, in our times, ſo many pan 
among the Mennonites aſſume the title and profeſſion 0 
phyſicians. Nay more; it is not unuſual to ſee Anabip 
tiſts of this more humane and moderate claſs engi2 
even in philoſophical reſearches, on the excellence a 
utility of which their eyes are, at length, ſo far opere 
as to make them acknowledge their importance to the 
well- being of ſociety, It was, no doubt, in con{equenc 
of this change of ſentiment, that they have erected, f 


P_ 
©.» 
be. 


long 20s a public ſeminary of learning at Ainflerdam, i 55 
which there 1s always a perſon of eminent abilities cho e. 


4 | : 
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1 ; profeſſor of philoſophy. But, though theſe moderate CENT. 
ES nbaptilts acknowledge the benefit which may be derived 1 | 
EZ o civil ſociety from the culture of philoſophy and the ſci- 1 Tr 
WS. ces, yet they {till perſevere fo far in their ancient pre- 

aices, as to conſider theology as a ſyſtem that has no 
onnexion with them; and, conſequently, they are of 

5 bpinion, that, in order to preſerve it pure and untainted, 

Ihe utmoſt caution muſt be uſed not to blend the dictates 

e philoſophy with the doctrines of religion. It is far- 

her to be obſerved, that, in the preſent times, even the 

„ih, or rigid Anabaptiſts begin gradually to diveſt 
iemſelves of their antipathy to learning, and allow their 

W:cthren to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of languages, 

Piſtory, and the other ſciences. 175 

= XX, That ſimplicity and ignorance, of which the an- Their diu- 
|? jent Anabaptiits boaſted, as the guardians of their pi— en ny he 
iy and the ſources of their felicity, contributed princi- ſegts. 
ally to thoſe diviſions and ſchiſms that reigned among 

hem, from even their firſt riſe, in a degree unknown and 

5 nexperienced in any other Chriſtian communi:y. This 

Vill appear evident to ſuch as enquire with the ſmalleſt 

i tention into the more immediate cauſes of their diſſen-— 

ions. For it is obſervable, that their moſt vehement 

Weonteſts had not for their object any difference in opinion 
Weoncerning the doctrines or myiteries of religion, but 
Weenerally turned upon matters relating to the conduct of 


ie, on what was lareſul, decent, fuse, and $1945 in ac- 


tions and manners, and what, on the contrary, was to 
e conſidered as criminal or unſcemly. Theſe diſputes were 
a natural conſequence of their favourite principle, that 
Vlineſs of life and purity of manners were the authentic 
arts of the true church. But the misfortune lay here, 
bat, being ignorant themſelves, and under the guidance 
Wo! perſons whoſe knowledge was little Juperior to theiis, 
they were unacquainted with the true method of deter- 
Inning, in a multitude of cafes, what was piers, Jau. 

alle, and lac ful, and what was empious, unbecoming, and 

Vininal. The criterion they employed for this purpoſe 

Nas neither the deciſion of right realon, nor the autho- 
Wity of the divine laws, accurately interpreted; fince their 
enorance rendered them incapable of uling theſe means 
UW arriving at the truth, They judged, therefore, of 
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The firſt ſo- 
lid ſettle- 
ment of the 
 Mennonites 
in the Unit- 
cd Provin- 
ces. 


tween right and wrong, decent and indecent, was 9 


ing liberty of conſcience and worſhip to Chriſtians of dj 


to favour the Mennonites, who had aſſiſted him, in tk 


Provinces of the riſing Republic. For, in ſeveral placy 


the Anabaptiſts had laid, and the tumults they had et 


before the concluſion of this century, partly by thereſol 


The HistoRY of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites, 


theſe matters by the ſuggeſtions of fancy, and the gy 
nions of others. But as this method of diſcerning h 


tremely uncertain and precarious, and could not but yy 
duce a variety of deciſions, according to the differ 
feelings, fancies, tempers, and capacities of different pt 
ſons, hence naturally aroſe diverſity of ſentiments, & 
bates, and conteſts of various kinds. Theſe debates py 
duced ſchiſms and diviſions, which are never more ealh 
excited, nor more obſtinately fomented and perpetuatiMi 
than where ignorance, the true ſource of bigotry, pn 
vails, | > 

XXI. The Mennonites, after having been long iny 
uncertain and precarious ſituation, obtained a fixed al 
unmoleſted ſettlement in the United Provinces, under th 
ſhade of a legal toleration procured for them by WILIA 
prince of Orange, the glorious founder of Belgie libem 
This illuſtrious chief, who acted from principle in alloy 


terent denominations, was moreover engaged by gratituk 


year 1572, with a conſiderable ſum of money, when li 
coffers were almoſt exhauſted [e]. The fruits, howen 
of this toleration, were not immediately enjoyed by u 
the Anabaptiſts that were diſperſed through the differet 


both the civil magiſtrates and the clergy made a long all 
obſtinate oppoſition to the will of the prince in this mi 
ter; particularly in the province of Zealand and i 
city of Amſterdam, where the remembrance of the pl 


oF 


cited, was ftill freſh in the minds of the people. 
This oppoſition, indeed, was in a great meaſure conquer 


tion and influence of WILLIAM the Firſt and his it 
Maurice, and partly by the exemplary conduct of ts 
Mennonites, who manifeſted their zealous attachments 


le] See BRANDT, Hiſtorię der Reformati“ in 45 Nederlande, vo. 
p. 525, 526, —Ceremonies et Coutumes de tous les Peuples du Mirth 

tom, iv. p. 201. | | 
F] BRANDT, c. cit. book xi. p. 555. 586, 587. 609, 619 
book xiv. p. 780. book xvi. p- 811. 3 
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he republic on ſeyeral occaſions, and redoubled, inſtead 
e diminiſhing, the precautions that might remove all 
rounds of ſuſpicion to their diſadvantage, and take from 
WS) cir adverſaries every pretext which could render their 
KF? ppoſition juſtifiable. But it was not before the following 
We ntury, chat their liberty and tranquillity were fixed upon 
old fonudations, when, by a Confeſſion off Faith, pub- 
WY: ſhed in the year 1626, they cleared themſelves from the 
nputation of thoſe pernicious and deteſtable errors that 
ad been laid to their charge ſg], i 

= XX. The ſect in England, which rejects the cuſtom 
k baptizing infants, are not diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
iabaptiſie, but by that of Bapti/ts, It is, however, 
robable, that they derive their origin from the German 
id Dutch Mennonites ; and that, in former times, they 
opted their doctrine in all its points. That indeed is, 
y no means, the caſe at preſent ; for the Engliſh Baptiſts 
iffer, in many things, both from the ancient and modern 
ennonites. They are divided into two ſects, One of 
hich is diſtinguiſhed by the denomination of General or 


ther by that of Particular or Calviniſtical Baptiſts, from 
oe ſtriking reſemblance of their religious ſyſtem to that 
Sf the Preſpyterians, who have CALVIN for their chief [Y]. 
W he Baptiſts of this latter ſect ſettled chiefly at London, 
Ind in the towns and villages adjacent; and they have 
leparted ſo far from the tenets of their anceſtors, that, 
t this day, they retain no more of the peculiar doctrines 
ind inſtitutions of the Mennonites, than the adminiſtra- 
ion of baptiſm by immerſion, and the refuſal of that ſa- 
rament to infants, and thoſe of tender years. And con- 
equently they have none of thoſe ſcruples relating to 
Paths, war, and the functions of magiſtracy, that ſtil] 
emain among even the moſt rational part of the modern 
Mennonites. They obſerve in their congregations the 
Fame rules of government, and the ſame method of wor- 
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The Eng- 
liſh Anus 
baptiſts. 


inenian Baptiſis, on account of their oppoſition to the 
octrine of abſolute and unconditional decrees ; and the 


e] Se: HeRM., Schrx, Plenior Dedudtia Hiſtor. Mennonit. cup. 
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The firſt ſo- 
lid ſettle- 


ment of the 
Mennonites 


in the Unit- 
cd Provin- 
ces. 


tween right and wrong, decent and indecent, was g 


Maurice, and partly by the exemplary conduct of ti 


The His TORY of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonite, . 


theſe matters by the ſuggeſtions of fancy, and the gy 
nions of others. But as this method of diſcerning h 


tremely uncertain and precarious, and could not but yy 
duce a variety of deciſions, according to the differ 
feelings, fancies, tempers, and capacities of different pe 
ſons, hence naturally arofe diverſity of ſentiments, . 
bates, and conteſts of various kinds. Theſe debates yy. 
duced ſchiſms and diviſions, which are never more cal 
excited, nor more obſtinately fomented and perpetuats 
than where ignorance, the true ſource of bigotry, jp 
vails. | * 
XXI. The Mennonites, after having been long in 
uncertain and precarious fituation, obtained a ſixed 
unmoleſted ſettlement in the United Provinces, under th 
ſhade of a legal toleration procured for them by WILLI 
prince of Orange, the glorious founder of Belgic liben|Wi 
This illuſtrious chief, who acted from principle in allo: 
ing liberty of conſcience and worſhip to Chriſtians of WM 
terent denominations, was moreover engaged by gratitik 
to favour the Mennonites, who had aſſiſted him, in t 
year 1572, with a conſiderable ſum of money, when hi 
coffers were almoſt exhauſted ſe]. The fruits, hower; 
of this toleration, were not immediately enjoyed by 
the Anabaptiſts that were diſperſed through the diftera|i 
Provinces of the riſing Republic. For, in ſeveral plac 
both the civil magiſtrates and the clergy made a long a 
obſtinate oppoſition to the will of the prince in this nl 
ter; particularly in the province of Zealand and 
city of Amſterdam, where the remembrance of the pl 
the Anabaptiſts had laid, and the tumults they had et 
cited, was ſtill freſh in the minds of the people 
This oppoſition, indeed, was in a great meaſure conque e 
before the concluſion of this century, partly by the reloul 
tion and influence of WILLIau the Firſt and his al 


Mennonites, who manifeſted their zcalous Atachment! 


[e] See BRANDT, Hiftorie der Reformatie in de Nederlande, vo 
p. 525, 526,—Ceremonies et Coutuines de tous les Peuples du Mv. 
tom, IV. p. 201. Ee 

[f] BRANDT, 7c. cit. book xi. p. 555. 586, 587. 609, 0 
buok Xiv. p. 780. book xvi. p. 811. ; 
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E he republic on ſeyeral occaſions, and redoubled, inſtead 
c diminiſhing, the precautions that might remove. all 
rounds of ſuſpicion to their diſadvantage, and take from 
peir adverſaries every pretext which could render their 
WS oppoſition juſtifiable. But it was not before the following 
entury, that their liberty and tranquillity were fixed upon 
lid fonudations, when, by a Confeſſion of Faith, pub- 


med in the year 1626, they cleared themſelves from the 


WSnputation of thofe pernicious and deteſtable errors that 
ad been laid to their charge [g]. 
XXII. The ſect in England, which rejects the cuſtom 
f baptizing infants, are not diftinguiſhed by the title of 
iabaptiſts, but by that of Baptiſts. It is, however, 
robable, that they derive their origin from the German 
ad Dutch Mennonites ; and that, in former times, the 

b dopted their doctrine in all its points. That indeed is, 
y no means, the caſe at preſent; for the Engliſh Baptiſts 
iffer, in many things, both from the ancient and modern 
tlennonites. They are divided into two ſects. One of 
hich is diſtinguiſhed by the denomination of General or 
nenian Bapuſis, on account of their oppoſition to the 
WD ocrine of abſolute and unconditional decrees ; and the 
der by that of Particular or Calviniſtical Baptiſts, from 
ee ſtriking reſemblance of their religious ſyſtem to that 
"WS the Preſbyterians, who have CALvIN for their chief [Y]. 


Ind in the towns and villages adjacent; and they have 
eeparted ſo far from the tenets of their anceſtors, that, 
Wt this day, they retain no more of the peculiar doctrines 
Ind inſtitutions of the Mennonites, than the adminiftra- 
ion of baptiſm by immerſion, and the refuſal of that fa- 
rament to infants, and thoſe of tender years. And con- 
eauently they have none of thoſe ſcruples relating to 
ats, war, and the functions of magiſtracy, that til] 
emain among even the molt rational part of the modern 

Mennonites. They obſerve in their congregations the 


| 5 [e] See HERM. Schr, Plenior Deductis Hiſtor. Mennonit. cap. 
5 100 dee WHISTON's Memoirs of his Life and Writings, vo. ii. 
| Fr | | 
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The HISTORY of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


ſhip, that are followed by the Preſbyterians, and they 
community is under the direction of men eminent fo 
their piety and learning [i]. From their Confeſſion d 
Faith, that was publiſhed in the year 164.3, it appeay 
plainly, that their religious ſentiments were the ſame ther, 
that they are at this day [&]. 

XXIII. The General Baptifts, or, as they are call 
by ſome, the Antipædobaptiſis, are diſperſed in great nun- 
bers through ſeveral counties of England, and are, for the 
moſt part, perſons of mean condition, and almoſt totaly 
deſtitute of learning and knowledge. This latter cir. 
cumſtance will appear leſs ſurprizing, when it is con. 
ſidered, that, like the ancient Mennonites, they profel 
a contempt of erudition and ſcience. There is much l. 
titude in their ſyſtem of religious doctrine, which con. 
ſits in ſuch vague and general principles, as render the 
communion acceſſible to Chriſtians of almoſt all denomi- 
nations. And, accordingly, they tolerate, in fact, and 
receive among them, perſons of every ſect, even Socini 
ans and Arians; nor do they reject any from their com- 
munion who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, and receut 
the Holy Scriptures as the ſource of truth, and the rut 
of faith [I J. They agree with the Particular Baptiſts nM 
this circumſtance, that they admit to baptiſm adult pe-. 
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[i] See a German Work, compoſed by ANT. WILLIAM Bott 
under the title of the Hiſtory of the Reformation in England, p. 15. 
471. 536.1132 g 5 | 

[e] Bibliotbeque Britannique, tom. vi. p. 2. 

[1] This appears evidently from their Confeſſion of Faith, wid 
appeared firſt in the year 1660, was republiſhed by Mr. W y1$T0), 
in the Memoirs of his Life, vol. ii. p. 561. and is drawn up will 
ſuch latitude, that, with the removal and alteration of a few points“ 
it may be adopted by Chriſtians of all denominations . Mr. 
WuisTON, though an Arian, became a member of this Baptik 
community, which, as he thought, came neareſt to the ſimple 
city of the primitive and apoſtolic age. The famous Mr, EMLY\ 
who was perſecuted on account of his Socinian principles, joint! 


himſelf alſo to this ſociety, and died in their communion. 


Vi. thoſe relating to Univerſal Redemption, the Perſeverance of th 
Saints, Election and Reprobation, which are illuſtrated entirely on Armin 
principles, and conſequently cannot be embraced by rigid Calviniſts; net 1 
mention the points relating to Baptiſm, which are the diſtinctive marks 6 
this ſect. 5 | 3 1 

Our author does not certainly mean to include Roman catholics in thi 
large claſs, for then his aſſertion would not be true. 7 
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ons only, and adminiſter that ſacrament by dipping or CEN T, 
cotal immerſion ; but they differ from them in another : WT 
eſpect, even in their repeating the adminiſtration of bap- >, it 
im to thoſe who had received it, either in a ſtate of in- ok 
A fancy, or by aſperſion, inſtead of dipping ; for if the 
common accounts may be believed, the Particular Bap- 
WT 71/5 do not carry matters ſo far. The following ſenti- 
W ments, rites, and tenets, are alſo peculiar to the former : 
1. After the manner of the ancient Mennonites, they 
book upon their ſect as the only true Chriſtian church, 
and conſequently ſhun, with the moſt ſcrupulous cau- 7 
ton, the communion of all other religious ſocieties. 
n. They dip only once, and not three times, as is prac- 
tiſed elſewhere, the candidates for baptiſm, and conſider it 
Jas a matter of indifference whether that ſacrament be ad- 
W miniſtered in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
W or in that of CHRIST alone. 111, They adopt the doc- 
trine of MExnNo with reſpect to the Millennium, or thou- 
W ſand years reign of the ſaints with CHRIST upon earth: 
And iv; many of them embrace his particular opinion 
concerning the origin of Chriſt's body [m]. v. They 
look upon the precept of the apoſtles, prohibiting the 
uſe of blood, and things frangled n], as a law that was 
W deſigned to be in force in all ages and periods of the 
church. vi. They believe that the ſoul, from the mo- 
ment that the body dies until its reſurrection at the 
laſt day, remains in a ſtate of perfect inſenſibility. v11. 
They uſe the ceremony of extreme unction. And 
to omit matters of a more trifling nature, vIII. ſe— 
veral of them obſerve the Jewiſh as well as the Chriſtian 
FE ſabbath [J. Theſe Baptiſts have three different claſſes of 
_ eccleſiaſtical governors, Chaps, elders, and deacons; the 
firſt of theſe, among whom there have been ſeveral 
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fn] To wit, that the body of Jeſus was not derived from 
the ſubſtance of the bleſſed Virgin, but created in her womb by an 
Imnipotent act of thecholy Spirit. | . 

Ia] ACTS xv. 29. 

& [0] Theſe accounts of the doQrine of the Baptiſts are taken 
rom WaL L's Hiftory of Infant Baptiſn; and from the ſecond vo- 
lune of WHisTON's Memoirs of his Life, p. 465, &c. 
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GEORGE, a native of Delft, and a member of that con 


of decency and modeſty with the utmoſt contempt f 


angel (in Greek &yſzx6-) ſignifies properly an enwoy, or eſſen 


The His Tory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonite, 


learned men [p], they modeſtly call meſſengers [9], as | 
JohN is known to have ſtyled that Order, in the bay 
of the Revelations. | 3 | 
XXIV. Before we conclude the Hiſtory of the An 
baptiſts, it may not be improper to mention a very (1, 
gular and ridiculous ſect, that was founded by Dau 


munity. This enthuſiaſt, after having laid the found. 
tion of the ſect of the Davidi/ts, or David- Georgians, A 
ſerted the Anabaptiſts, and removed to Baſil in Sig 
land, in the year 1544, where he changed his name, ail 
by the liberality and ſplendor that attended his opulenc 
joined to his probity and purity of manners, acquired; 


very high degree of eſteem, which he preſerved till hi 23% 


death, The luſtre of his reputation was, however, hy 
tranſitory ; for, ſoon after his deceaſe, which happen 
in the year 1556, his fon-in-law, NicHoLas BLEsDvall 
charged him with having maintained the moſt blaſpie-iſ 
mous and peſtilential errors. The ſenate of Ba/il, befar 
whom this accuſation was brought, being ſatisfied wit 
the evidence by which it was ſupported, pronounced {ex 
tence againſt the deceaſed heretic, and ordered his boy 
to be dug up and to be publicly burnt, And, indeed 
nothing more horridly impious and extravagant can pol 
ſibly be conceived, than the ſentiments and tenets of thi 
fanatic, if they were really ſuch as they have been r-|M 
preſented, either by his accuſers or his hiſtorians. Fa 
he is ſaid to have given himſelf out for the Son of Gol 
the Fountain of divine wiſdom, to have denied the exil: 
ence of angels, good and evil, of heaven and hell, ani 
to have rejected ihe doctrine of a future judgment; an 
he is alſo charged with having trampled upon all the rub 


[] See WrisTON's Memoirs of his Life, tom. ii. p. 466. as alh =] 
CRosBY*'s Hiftory of the Engliſh Baptiſts, publiſhed in four volun*R.. 
8vo, in the year 1728. | | OO WH 

[9] St. Joux calls them the angels of the churches ; the wt 


[7] See Nic. BLESDYCK1I Hiſtoria Dawidis Georgii a Jacow 
Rtv1o edita; as allo the Life of the ſame Fanatic, written in th 
German language, by STOLTERFQTH. Among the modern Wi 
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1 all this, however, it is very poſſible, that there may © 3 
e much exaggeration, The enthuſiaſt in queſtion, 87 c 1. III. 
lough a man of ſome natural genius, was, neverthe- P ax T I. 
cs, totally deſtitute of learning of every kind, and had — 2 
ocmething obſcure, harſh, and illiberal in his manner of 
45 expreſſion, that gave too much occaſion to an unfavour- 
ble interpretation of his religious tenets. That he had 
oth more ſenſe and more virtue than is generally ima=- 
ined, appears manifeſtly, not only from his numerous 
Writings, but alſo from the ſimplicity and candour that 
ere viſible in the temper and ſpirit of the diſciples he 
Neft behind him, of whom ſeveral are yet to be found in 
ein, Frieſland, and other countries [s]. He deplored 
he decline of vital and practical religion, and endea- 
oured to reſtore it among his followers; and in this 
Wc ſeemed to imitate the example of the more moderate 
WA nabaptiſts, But the exceſſive warmth of an irregular 
WI magination threw him into illuſions of the moſt danger- 
us and pernicious kind, and ſeduced him into a perſua- 
on that ke was honoured with the gift of divine inſpi- 
ation, and had celeſtial viſions conſtantly preſented to 
is mind. Thus was he led to ſuch a high degree of fa- 
Paticiſm, that, rejecting as mean and uſeleſs the exter- 
Wal ſervices of piety, he reduced religion to contempla- 

oon, ſilence, and a certain frame or habit of ſoul, which 
"St is equally difficult to define and to underſtand. The 
Woaring Myſtics and the viſionary Duakers may, there- 
ore, if they pleaſe, give David GEoRGE a diſtinguiſhed 
ank in their enthuſiaſtical community. 
XXV. HENRY NichoLAs, a . gſiphalian, one of the The Faniy 
Intimate companions of this fanatic, though ſomewhat 13 by 
Pitferent from him in the nature of his enthuſiaſm, and Henry Ni- 
Wl in point of genius and character, founded a ſect in cholas. 
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ers, ſee ARNOLD's Kirchen und Ketzer. Hiftorie, tom. 1. p. 750. 
com. ii. p. 534. & 1183. in which there are ſeveral things that*end' 
s clear the character of DaviD. See alſo HEN R. Mol Enthuſi- 
Aßnus Triumphatus, ſect. xxxiii. p. 23. — And the documents I have 
Ppabliſhed in relation to this matter, in the Hiflory of Serwetus, 
p. 425. 

[5] See Joh. MoLLERI Introduct. in Hiſtor. Cherſoneſ, Cimbri- 
, P. II. p. 116. & Cimbriæ Litteratæ, tom. i. p. 422. 
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H:lland, in the year 1555, which he called the Fami 
of Love, The principles of this ſect were afterwarg 
propagated in England, and produced no ſmall confuſig 
1h both nations. 4 be judgment that has been formel 
with reſpect to Davir GEORGE may be applied wit 
truth, at leaſt in a great meaſure, to his aſſociate Nich. 
LAS, who, perhaps, would have prevented a conſiderab 
part of the heavy reproaches with which he has be 
loaded, had he been endowed with a degree of genius 
diſcernment, and knowledge, ſufficient to enable him tz 
expreſs his ſentiments with perſpicuity and elegance. h 
that as it may, the character, temper, and views of thi 


flock [?]. As to his pretenſions, they were, indeed, yi. 
fionary and chimerical; for he maintained, that he had; 
commiſſion from heaven to teach men, that the eflenc 
of religion conſiſted in the feelings of divine love; th 
all other theological tenets, whether they related to ob. 
jects of faith or modes of worfhip, were of no fort d 
moment; and, conſequently, that it was a matter of the 
moſt perfect indifference, what opinions Chriſtians enter: 
tained concerning the divine nature, provided their heart 

urned with the pure and ſacred flame of piety and lo 
To this, his main doctrine, NiICHoLAs may have pro- 
bably added other odd fancies, as always is the caſe with 
thoſe innovators, who are endued with a warm and fruitful 
imagination; to come, however, at a true notion of tit 
opinions of this enthufiaſt, it will be much wifſer to con. 
ſult his own writings, than to depend entirely upon tit 
accounts and refutations of his adverſaries [u]. 


[t] See Jo. HORNBECK, Summa Cantrowverſ. lib. vi. p. 393" 
ARNOLD, Kirchen und Ketzer-FHifloric, p. 746.—Bonm's Hife 
of the Reformation in England, (written in German) book iv. ch.“ 

84 . 

F %] The moſt learned of all the authors who wrote againſt the 
mily of Love, was Dr. HENRY MORE, in his Grand Explanatinl 
of the Myfen of Goalines, &c. book vi. chap, 12—18, GEORG 
Fox, the founder of the ſe& of Quakers, inveighed alſo ſevert! 
againſt this ſeraphic Family, and called them a motley tribe of Fr 
Natics, becauſe they took oaths, danced, ſung, and made mer! 
pee SHEWLEL's Hiſtory of the Ruakers, bock iii. p. 88, $9. 344 
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The His TORY of the SOCINIANS. 


.. HE Socinians are ſaid to have derived this denomi- C ENT, 
nation from the illuſtrious family of the Sozzin;, „ VII, 
1 . , a EW 4er. Hl. 
Wwhich flouriſhed a long time at Sienna in Tuſcany, and pro- pa 1 II. 
duced ſeveral great and eminent men, and among others — 3 
Llivs and FAusrus SOZINUS, who are commonly ſup- The deno- 
poſed to have been the founders of this ſect. The former was ee 
the ſon of MARIANUs, a famous lawyer, and was himſelf of this ſect. 
Ia man of uncommon genius and learning, to which he added, 

Jas his very enemies are obliged to acknowledge, the luſtre 

Jof a virtuous life, and of unblemiſhed manners. Being 

forced to leave his country, in the year 1547, on account 

Jof the diſguſt he had conceived againſt popery, he travelled 

through France, England, Holland, Germany, and Poland, 

in order to examine the religious ſentiments of thoſe who 

Thad thrown off the yoke of Rome, and thus at length to 

come at the truth. After this he ſettled at Zurich, where 

he died in the year 1562, before he had arrived at the 

ortieth year of his age [w]. His mild and gentle diſpo- 

ſition rendered him averſe from whatever had the air of 
Wcontention and diſcord. He adopted the Helvetic confeſſion 

Wot faith, and profeſſed himſelf a member of the church of 

We -:wizerland; but this did not engage him to conceal en- 

tirely the doubts he had formed in relation to certain points 

Wot religion, and which he communicated, in effect, by 

etter, to ſome learned men, whole judgment he reſpected, 

and in whoſe friendſhip he could confide [x]. His ſenti- 

ments were indeed propagated, in a more public manner, 

after his death; ſince FavsTvus, his nephew and his heir, 

is ſuppoſed to have drawn from the papers he left behind 
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= [w] CLoPPENBURG, Diſſertatio de origine et progreſſu Socinia- ty 
ni. — Jo. HORNBECK, Summa Controwver/iarum, p. 563.—Jo. 
8 H ENR. Hor TIN GER. Hiſt. Excleſ. tom. 1x. p. 417. 5 
8 [x] ZancCnivs, Pref. ad Libr. de tribus Elobim —BEZ A, Epiſi. 
2 Voum, ep. Ixxxi. p. 167. Certain writings are attributed to him by 
WOANDIUS, in his Bibliotbeca Antitrinitar. p. 18. but it is very doubt- 
aul, whether he was the real author of them, or not. | 
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CEN T, him, that religious ſyſtem upon which the ſect of the 
Ren Socinians was founded. 1 
Per Il. II. It is, however, to be obſerved, that this denominz. 
tion does not always convey the ſame ideas, ſince it is ſuf. 
The term Ceptible of different ſignifications, and is, in effect, uſe 
dose diger, ſometimes in a more ſtrict and proper, and at others in; 
ent ſignif- more improper and extenſive ſenſe. For, according to the 
cations. ufual manner of ſpeaking, all are termed Socrnzarns, Whoſe 
ſentiments bear a certain affinity to the ſyſtem of Soctxys; 
and they are more eſpecially ranked in that claſs, wh, 
either boldly deny, or artfully explain away, the Cotring 
that aſſert the Divine Nature of CHRIST, and a Trinity d 
perſons in the Godhead. But, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe 
they only are deemed the members of this ſect, why 
embrace wholly, or with a few exceptions, the form d 
theological doctrine, which FausTus SOCINUS either drey 
up himſelf, or received from his uncle, and delivered to the 


Unitarian brethten, or Socinians, in Poland and Tranj- 


n = 3 r 3 9 
“““ EI 
. 4 2 . 


dania [y]. . 5 | 
The origin III. The origin of Socinianiſm may be traced to the 
he Im earlicit period of the Reformation. For ſcarcely had tht 


appy revolution in the ſtate of religion taken place, when 


] We have, hitherto, no compleat or accurate Hiſtory either f 
the ſect called Socinians, or of LELius and FaAUsSTUs SOCINUS 
its founders, nor any ſatisfactory account of thoſe who laboured 
principally with them, and after them, in giving a permanent and 
ſtable form to this community. For the accounts we have of tit 
Socinians, and their principal doors, from HORNBECK (1), 
.CaLovivs (2), CLOPPENBURG (3), SANDIUS (4), LUBIENE 
ECIVUS (5), and LAUTERBACH (6), are far from being proper to 

ſatisfy the curioſity of thoſe, who deſire ſomething more than a vague 
and ſuperficial knowledge of this matter. The Hiſtory of Socina- 
niſm, that was publiſhed at Paris by LaMi in the year 1723, 151 
wretched compilation from the moſt common-place writers on that 
ſubject; it is alſo full of errors, and is loaded with a variety of 
matters that have no ſort of relation to the hiſtory of SOCINUs, 0 
to the doctrine he taught. The very learned and laborious La 
CROZE promiſed, in his Diſertations Hiſtorigues, tom. i. p. 142. 
compleat Hiſtory of Sociniariſm, from its origin to the preſent times, 
but did not fulfil this intereſting engagement. | 


() In his Secciniar.iſm. Confutat. vol. i,——{(2) Inhis Opera Anti-Socinians 
—— (3) In his Diſſertat. de crigine et progreſſu Socinianiſmi, tom. ii. opp.— 
(4) In his Bibliotheca Arti-Trinitaricrum. (5) In bis Hiftoria Re formatiori 
Polonia, —— (6) In his Arianc-Sociniſmus, publiſhed in German at France 
in the year 1725. | 


a {et 


\ 


Ap. IV. The HisToORyY of the Socin1aANs. 


a ſet of men, fond of extremes, and conſequently diſpoſed 

to look upon as erroneous whatever had hitherto been 
taught and profeſſed in the church of Rome, began to 
Jundermine the doctrine of CHRISITH's Divinity and the other 
truths that are connected with it, and propoſed reducing 
the whole of religion to practical piety and virtue. The 
E efforts of theſe men were oppoſed with united zeal and 
W vicilance by the Romiſh, Reformed, and Lutheran 
W churches, and their deſigns were ſo far diſconcerted, as to 
prevent their forming themſelves and their followers into a 
regular and permanent ſect. So early as the year 1524, 
the Divinity of CaRIsT was openly denied by LEWIS 
W HerzER, one of the wandering and fanatical Anabapti/ts, 
W who, about three years afterwards, was put to death at 
Conſtance [2]. There were not wanting, among the firſt 
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|: of HETZER 3 though it would be manifeſtly unfair to lay 


But it was not only from that quarter that erroneous opi- 
Wnions were propagated in relation to the points already 
mentioned; others ſeemed to have been ſeized with the 
Wcontagion, and it manifeſted itſelf from day to day in ſeve- 
Wral countries. JohN CAMPANUs, a native of Juliers, 
diſſeminated at Wittenberg and other places, various tenets 
Jof an heretical aſpect, and taught, among other things, 
chat the Son was inferior to the Father, and that the 
Hoh Ghoſt was not the title of a divine perſon, but a deno- 
nination uſed to denote the nature of the Father and of the 


ö ; en; and thus did this innovator revive, in a great meaſure, 
the errors of the ancient Arians [a]. A doctrine of a ſimilar 
+ kind was propagated, in the year 1530, in Switzerland, 
1 W427 /dourg, and among the Griſons, by a perſon, whoſe 
4 name was CLAunivs, who, by his oppoſition to the doc- 
Wine of CyRIsT's divinity, excited no ſmall commotions 
in theſe countries [5]. But none of theſe new teachers 
W TER | 


LZ] SanDI Bibliotheca Anti-Trinitar,—Jo. BAPT. Orrivs, 
tom. v. p. 391. tom. vi. p. 100. 479. . 
10, ] Sce the Diſſertation de Job. Campano, Anti-Trinitario, in the 


1 p. 192. | 


fr Na SCHELHORNII Diſert. Epiſtol. de Mino Celſo Senenſi, 
t audio item Allobroge, homine Fangatico et SS. Trinitatis hoſie, Ulme 


were 


Z Anabaptiſts, ſeveral perfons who entertained the opinions 


W theſe opinions to the charge of the whole community. 


Annal, Azabaptiſt. p. c0.—BREITINGERI Muſeum Helveticum, 


mentates Litterariæ of the very learned SCHELHORNIUS, tom. xi. 
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tion to form a regular ſect. 


Michael 
Servetuss 


In the years 1531 and 1532, he publiſhed, in Latin, hi 


ſubject, in which he attacked, in the moſt audacious man- 


with ſucceſs, to the practice of phyſic. It was here, that 


was printed, in a clandeſtine manner, in the year 1553 


The HISTORY of the SOCINIANS, 


were fo far encouraged by the number of their follower, 
or the indulgence of their adverſaries, as to be in a condi. 


IV. The attempts of MichAEL SERVEDE [eh, a 
SERVETUS, a Spaniſh phyſician, were much more alarm. 
ing to thoſe, who had the cauſe of true religion at hear, 
than the feeble and importent efforts of the innovators noy 
mentioned, This man, who has made ſuch a noiſe in the 
world, was born at Villa nueva, in the kingdom of Arragy, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the ſuperiortiy of his genius, and hal 
made a conſiderable progreſs in various branches of ſcience, 


Seven Books concerning the errors that are contained in the du. 
trine of the Trinity, and his Two Dialogues on the ſan: 


ner, the ſentiments adopted by far the greateſt part of the 
Chriſtian church in relation to the Divine Nature, and! 
Trinity of perſons in the Godhead, Some years after this he 
travelled into France, and, after a variety of adventures 
ſettled at Vienne in Dauphine, where he applied himſelh, 


Jetting looſe the reins to his warm and irregular imagint 
tion, he invented that ſtrange ſyſtem of theology, which 


under the title of Chriſtianity ræſtored. The man ſeemel 
to be ſeized with a paſſion for reforming (in his way), 
and many things concurred to favour his deſigns, ſuch x 
the fire of his genius, the extent of his learning, tit 
power of his eloquence, the ſtrength of his reſolution, tit 
obſtinacy of his temper, and an external appearance, 
leaft, of piety, that rendered all the reſt doubly engaging 
Add to all this, the protection and friendſhip of many 
perſons of weight, in France, Germany, and Haly, which 
S#RVETUs bad obtained by his talents and abilities bod 


1748, in 4to.— Ac. BREITINGERTI Muſeum Helvetic. tom. Vi 
p. 667.— Jo. HALLERUs, Epiſtol. in Jo. Cox RAD. FuUEsLIN 
Ceuturia Epiſtolar. Viror. Eruditor. p. 140. . | 

[e] By taking away the laſt ſyllable of this name (I mean te 
Spaniſh termination de) there remains Serve, which, by placirg 
differently the letters that compoſe it, makes Rewes. SERVETU) 
aſſumed this latter name in the title-pages of all his books. He all 
called himſelf ſometimes Michael Villanowanus, or Villanovanis alone, 
after the place of his nativity, omitting the name of his family. 


natutri 
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atutal and acquired; and it will appear that few innova- C 1 
tors have ſet out with a better proſpect of ſucceſs. But, 82 c 1. HI. 
notwithſtanding theſe ſignal advantages, all his views PAR r. II. 
were totally diſappointed by the vigilance and feverity of 
Calvin, who, when SERVETUS had: cſcaped from his 

riſon at Vienne, and was paſling through Switzerland, in 

order to ſeck refuge in Lal), cauſed him to be apprehended 

at Geneva, in the year 1553, and had an accuſation of 
þ!:ſphemy brought againſt him before the council [d]. 

The fue of this accuſation was fatal to SERVETUS, who, 

dbering reſolutely to the opinions he had embraced, was, 

ea public ſentence of the court, declared an obſtinate 

eretic, and, in conſequence thereof, condemned to the 

flames. For it is obſervable, that, at this time, the ancient 

laws that had been enacted againſt heretics by the emperor 
FREDERIC II, and had been fo frequently renewed after 

his reign, were {till in vigour at Geneva, It muſt, however, 

be acknowledged, that this learned and ingenious ſufferer 

was worthy of a better fate; though it is certain, on the 

other hand, that his faults were neither few nor trivial; 

ſince it is well known, that his exceſſive arrogance was 
accompanied with a malignant and contentious ſpirit, an 
Invincible obſtinacy of temper, and a conſiderable portion 

of fanaticiſm [e]. 5 
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4A] This accuſation was brought againſt SERVETuS by a 


perſon, who lived in CALVIN's family, as a ſervant; and this cir- 
cumſtance diſpleaſed many. 


1 le] Dr. Mos HEIM refers the reader here, in a note, to an 
* ample and curious hiſtory of SERVET Vs, compoled by him in the 
a German language, of which the firſt edition was publiſhed at Helm 
1 adt in 4to in the year 1743, and the ſecond, with conſiderable additi- 

ons, at the ſame place, the year following. 'T hoje who are not ac- 
1 quainted with the German language, will find a full account of this 
F inguiar man, and of his extraordinary hiſtory in a Latin diſſertation, 
j 


compoſed under the inſpection of Dr. Mos HEIM, and publiſned at 
Helm ſeadt under the followin os title: Hiforia Michaelis Servett, quam, 
Præſide Fo. Laur. Moſbeimio, Abbate, &c. placido Doctorum examini 
publice exponit HENRICUS AB ALLWAERDEN, There is an accurate 
Thittory of this unhappy man in the firit volume of the work, entitled, 


tle BB Nemcirs of Literature, containing a Weekly Account of the State of 
in Learning, both at home aud abroad, This was compoled by Monſieur 
bb La Rocue, and was afterwards augmented by him, and tranſlated 


into French, in his Bibliothegue Ang loiſe, tom. it. part I, articl. vii. 
p. 76.— There is alſo an account of SERVETUS given by Mac- 
KEN Z IE, in the firſt volume of his Lives and Characters of the moſt. 


V. The 
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The doctrine 
of Servetus. 


< theſe two repreſentatives were the Word and the H 
„Get; that the former was united to the man CHz Ist, 


The His TORY of the SOCINIANG | 


V. The religious ſyſtem, that SERvETUs had ſtruc 
out of a wild and irregular fancy, was, indeed, ſingulat j 
the higheſt degree. Ihe greateſt part of it was a neceſſ 
conſequence of his peculiar notions concerning the wnive|, 
the nature of God, and the nature o things, which wer 
equally ſtrange and chimerical. hus it is difficult h 
unfold, in a few words, the doctrine of this unhappy man; 
nor, indeed, would any detail render it intelligible in alli 
branches. He took it into his head that the true an 
genuine doctrine of CHRIST had been entirely loſt, ex 
before the council of Nice; and he was, moreover, 9 
opinion, that it had never been delivered with a ſufficien 
degree of preciſion and perſpicuity in any period of the 
church. To theſe extravagant aſſertions he added anothe 
ſtill more fo, even that he himſelf had received a com. 
miſſion from above to reveal anew this divine doctrine, au 
to explain it to mankind. His notions, with reſpect to the 
Supreme Being, and a Trinity of perſons in the God-hed, 
were obſcure and chimerical beyond all meaſure, and 
mounted in general to the following propoſitions : * Thi 
<< the Deity, before the creation of the world, had produce 
„ within himſelf two perſonal repreſentations, or manners i 
« exiſtence | f], which were to be the medium of inter- 
„ courſe between him and mortals, and by whom, conſe 
< quently, he was to reveal his will, and to diſplay hi 
© mercy and beneficence to the children of men; thit 


eminent Writers of the Scots Nation, which was publiſhed at Edinburg 
in the year 1708. To theſe we may add An Impartial Hiſtory i 
SERVETUS &c. written by an anonymous auther, and publiſhed 
London in 1724. | | 

It is impoſſible to juſtify the conduct of CALvIN in the caſed 
SERVYETUS, whoſe death will be an indelible reproach upon the cha. 
racter of that great and eminent Reformer. The only thing tha 
can be alledged, not to efface, but to diminiſh his crime, is, that! 
us no eaſy matter for him to diveſt himſelf at once of that perſe 
citing ſpirit, which had been ſo long nouriſhed and ſtrengthened bye 

pith religion in which he was educated, It was a remaining portil 
of the ſpirit of popery in the breaſt of CALvIx that kindled h 
unchriſtian zeal againſt the wretched SERVETUS. 

[/] Theſe repreſentations,or manners of exiſtence, SERVETU) 
alſo called economies, diſpenſations, diſpoſitions, &c. tor he oftal 
changed his terms in unfolding his viſionary ſyſtem, 


3 | on wiv 
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ho was born of the Virgin Mary by an omnipotent C E N T. 
ad of the divine will; and that, on this account, nice In 
© Cur1sT might be properly called God; that the Holy PIA 1 1h 
« Fpirit directed the courſe and animated the whole ſyſtem — - 
© of nature, and more eſpecially produced in the minds 
of men wiſe counſels, virtuous propenſities, and divine 
feelings; and, finally, that theſe two Repreſentations 
(were to ceaſe after the deſtruction of this terreſtrial 
WS: globe, and to be abſorbed into the ſub/ance of the Deity, 
WS: from whence they had been formed.” This is, at leaſt, 
WE. ocneral ſketch of the doctrine of SERVvETUs, who, 
WS owecver, did not always explain his ſyſtem in the ſame 
anner, nor take any pains to avoid inconſiſtencies and 
| contradictions, and who frequently expreſſed himſelf in 
ach ambiguous terms, that it is extremely difficult to learn 
om them his true ſentiments. His ſyſtem of morality 
:E-orecd in many circumſtances with that of the Anabaptiſis; 
whom he alſo imitated in cenſuring with the utmoſt ſeverity 
be cuſtom of Infant- Baptiſm. 
VI. The pompous plans of Reformation, that had been Other Anti- 
| {formed by SERVETUs, were not only diſconcerted but even Trinitarians 
ell into oblivion, after the death of their author. He was, 
- MW ndeed, according to vulgar report, ſuppoſed to have left 
„behind him a conſiderable number of diſciples; and we 
is ind in the writings of the doctors of this century, many 
complaints and apprehenſions, that ſeem to confirm this 
opposition, and would perſuade us, that SERVETUs had 
„eeally founded a fect ; yet, when this matter is attentively 
examined, there will appear juſt reaſon to doubt whether 
cis man left behind him any one perlon, that might 
properly be called his true diſciple, For thoſe, who were 
Wecnominated Servetians by the theological writers of this 
eentury, not only differed from SERVETUS in many points 
h. Wo! doctrine, but alſo varied widely from him in his doctrine 
hat Wo! the Trinity, which was the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing 
point of his theological ſyſtem. VALENTINE GENTILIS, 
„ Neapolitan, who ſuffered death at Bern, in the year 1566, 
n adopted the Arian hypotheſis, and not that of SERVETus, 
many writers have imagined; for his only error con- 
2 ted in this, that he conſidered the Son, and the He 
ia %%, as ſubordinate to the Father [g]. Nearly allied to 
II] See BayLE's Dictionary, at the article GEN TILIs.—SPox, 
g | this, 
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CEN T. this, was the doctrine of MaTTHEw GRIBALDI, a layyy 
EDT ing. whom a timely death, in the year 1506, ſaved from ty 
P a T1, ſeverity of an eccleſiaſtical tribunal, that was ready y 
— pronounce ſentence againit him on account of his errors; 
tor he ſuppoled the divine nature divided into three eter 
ſpirits, which were diſtinguiſhed from each other, not ahh 
oy number, but alto by ſubordination [h]. It is not ſo ea 
to determine the paiticular charge that was brought again 
ALCIAT, a native of Piedmont, and SYLVESTER [I ELtiy 
who were baniſhed from the city and territory of Cena 
in the year 1559; nor do we know, with any degree 
certainty, the errors that were embraced by Parvny 
LEONARDLI, and others [i], who were ranked among th 
tollowers of SERVETUs, It is, however, more than pn. 
badle, that none of the perſons now mentioned were th 
diteiples of SERVETUS, or adopted the hypotheſis of thy 
vihonary innovator. The ſame thing may be affirmed mi 
1c:pect to Goxteiuvs, who is. ſaid to have embraced th 
doctrine of that unhappy man, and to have introducedt 
into Poland [+]; for, though he maintained ſome opinion 


Fit. de Geneve, livr. in. tom. ii. p. $0.—SANDIIL Biblioth. Au- 
Trinit. p. 26, -LaMY, Hifio:re du Sccinianiſme, part II. ch. 
p. 251,—FUESL. Rejormations-Beytrage, tom. v. p. 381. 

[e] SaxpII Bibliotb. Anti Trinit. p. 17. LAM V, loc. cit. part l 
ch. vii. p. 257. — SON, loc. cit. tom. ii. p. $5. not. —HALLER VSU 
Muſco Tigurino, tem. ii. p. 114. | | | h 

[:] For an account of theſe, and other perſons of the ſame dis 
ſee SANDIUS, Laux, and alſo LUBIENtECLUS, his Hiſtoria Reformil 
Polonice, lib. Ii. cap. v. p. 96.— There is a particular and ample# 
count of ArclAr given by BAY LE, in the firſt volume of his Dit 
onary; ſee allo SPON, loc. cit. tom. ii. p. $5, 86. 

[4] This is affirmed upon the authority of WIS SO w AT1Vs 
LUB1ENIECIUS; but the very words of the latter will be ſu ff 
to ſhew us upon what grounds. Theſe words ( Hi/t. Reformat. Pun 
cap. vi. p. 111.) are as follows: Is Server ſententiam de præ-enineii 
patris in patriam altulit, eamgue non dilimulawit, i. e. GONESIV 
introduced into Poland the opinion embraced by Servetus in relation i 
the pre-eminence of the father, and avas by no means ſtudibus to ane 
ceal it. Who, now, does not ſte, that, if it was the pre-emmen« g 
the Father that Goxzsius maintained, he muſt have differed conl 

' derably from SERVETVUs, whoſe doArine removed all real diftincud 
in the divine nature? The reader will do well to conſult SANDII 
(loc. cit. p. 40.) concerning the ſentiments of GoxEslus; find 

is from this writer, that LaMy has borrowed the greateſt paſt d 
what he has advanced in his Hifoire de Sociniantſme, tom. li. ch. l . 
p- 27 8. | 45 
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2 hat really reſembled it, in ſome of its points; yet his C E NT. 
anner of explaining the myſtery of the Trinity was 3 
W.-cally different from that of SEN VE TVs. Size 
WW V[[. It is evident that none of the perſons, now menti-⁊ 
ad, profeſſed that form or ſyſtem of theological doctrine, eme f 
at is properly called Socinianiſm, the origin of which is, the origin of 
WS) thc writers of that ſect, dated from the year 1546, and Socinia« 
blaced in /taly, Theſe writers tell us, that, in this very nilm. 

EZ ear, above forty perſons, eminently diſtinguiſhed by their 

Warning and genius, and {till more by their generous zeal, 

or truth, held ſecret aſſemblies, at different times, in the 

W:-ccitory of Venice, and particularly at Vicenza, in which 

F hey deliberated concerning a general reformation of the 

ecceived ſyſtems of religion, and, in a more eſpecial man- 

er, undertook to refute the peculiar doctrines that were 
Wterwards publicly rejected by the Socinians. They tell 
further, that the principal members of this clandeſtine 

Wociety, were LXLIUs Socixus, ALciat, Ochixus, 
aura, and GENTILIS ; that their deſign was divulged, 

Ind their meetings diſcovered, by the temerity and impru- 

ence of ſome of their aſſociates ; that two of them were 
pprehended and put to death; while the reſt, being diſ- 

erſed, ſought a refuge in Switzerland, Germany, Moravia, 

Ind other countries, and that Socinus, after having 
andered up and down in ſeveral parts of Europe, went 

Wnto Poland, firſt in the year 1551, and afterwards in 1558, 

nd there (owed the ſeeds of his doctrine, which in proceſs 

f time grew apace, and produced a rich and abundant 

Warveſt [“]. Such is the account of the origin of Socini- 

niſm, that is generally given by the writers of that ſect. 
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- o aſſert that it is, in every circumſtance, fictitious and 
E 8 F 5 

nm alſe, would perhaps be going too far; but, on the other 
mm | . 


I] See the Bibliotheca Anti-Trinit. p. 18. & 25. of SANDIUS, who 
entions ſome writings that are ſuppoſed to have been publiſhed by 
e ſclandettine ſociety of pretended Reformers at Venicè and Vicenxa; 
ough the truth of this tuppoſition is extremely dubious AN DR. 
= 1550WAT11L Narratio, quomodo in Polonia Rejormati ab Unitarius 
barali ſunt, which is ſubjoined to the Biblioth. of SANDIUS, p. 209. 
.— The reader may likewiſe conſult LUBIENIECLIUS, Hiſtor. 
3 keformat, Polon. lib. ii. cap. i. p. 38. who intimates, that he took 
account of the origin of Socinianiſm from the manuſcript Cam- 
2:7 of Bupzix us, and his Life of LXLIVs SOCINUS. See 
Sau. PRZIPCOVIUS, u Vita Sorin. 
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of the papal emiſſaries, that ſome of their members were apprehend 
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hand, it is eaſy to demonſtrate that the ſyſtem of religia 
commonly called Socinianiſm, was neither invented ; 
drawn up in thoſe meetings at Venice and Vicenza that hy 
now been mentioned [zz]. 


BY 


[n] See GUSTAV. GeoRG. ZELTNERI Hiſtoria Crypio- Socins 
niſmi Altorfint, ca. ii. & xli. p. 321. note. — This writer ſeems to thi 
that the inquiries that have hitherto been made into this affair are b 
no means taustactory; and he therefore wiſhes that ſome mend 
learning, equal to the taſk, would examine the ſubject anew,—Thx 
indeed, were much to be wiſh:zd. In the mean time, I ſhall venny 
to offer a few obtervations, which may perhaps contribute to ed 
tome light upon th is matter. That there was, in reality, ſuch a ſociy 
as is mentiouc{| in the text, is far from being improbable. May 
circumſtances and relations prove ſufficiently, that, immediately aft 
the Reformation had taken place in Germany, ſecret aſſemblies wn 
held, and meaſures propoſed, in feveral provinces that were ſtil] und 
the juriſdiction of Rome, with a view to combat the errors and ſuper 
ſtition of the times. It is alſo, in a more eſpecial manner, probabh, 
that the territory of Venice was the ſcene of theſe deliberation; 
fince it is well known, that a great number of the Venetians at th 
time, though they had no perſonal attachment to LUTHER, approved 
neverthelels, of his deſign of reforming the corrupt ſtate of religiaſif 
and wiſhed well to every attempt that was made to reſtore Chriſtian 
to its native and primitive ſimplicity. It is farther highly credibl; 
that theſe aſſemblies were interrupted and diſperſed by the vigilan 
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and put to death, and that the reſt ſaved themſelves by flight. Al 
this is probable enough; but it is extremely improbable, nay uttej 
incredible, that all the perſons, who are ſaid to have been preſentt 
theſe aſſemblies, were really ſo. And I therefore adopt willingly tit 
opinion of thoſe, who affirm, that many perſons, who, in after. time 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the multitude, by oppoſing the docs 
of Trinity in Unity, were conſidered as members of the Venetu 
ſociety, by ignorant writers, who looked upon that ſociety as tit 
ſource and nurſery of the whole Unitarian ſet. It is certain, fu 
inſtance, that Oc HIx us is exroneoully placed among the members 
the famous ſociety now mentioned ; for, not to inſiſt upon this circun: 
ſtance, that it is not ſufficiently clear whether he was really a Socnd 
or not, it appears undeniably, from the Annales Capucinorumd 
BOVER1US, as well as from other unqueſtionable teſtimonies, that 
left Lal ſo early as the year 1543, and went from thence to Geε, 
See a fingular book, entitled, La Guerre Seraphique, ou I Hiftcire d 

erils, qu'a courus la Barbe des Capuchins, live. iii. p. 191, 216 
What I have taid of Ochixus may be confidently affirmed wit 
relpe& to LLlus SOCINUS, who, though reported to have beet 
at the head of the ſociety now under contideration, was certall 
never preſent at any of its meetings. For how can we ſuppoſe that: 
young man, only one and twenty years old, would leave the place 
his nativity, repair to Venice or Vicenxa, and that without any olle 
view than tut pleakure of diſputing freely on certain paints“ 


VIII. Whit 
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VIII. While, therefore, we feject this inaccurate ac- 
count of the matter under conſideration, it is incumbent 


religion *? Or how could it happen, that a youth of ſuch unexpe- 
WL, ienced years ſhould acquire ſuch a high degree of influence and au- 
hority, as to obtain the firſt rank, and the principal direction, in an 
WE wmbly compoſed of ſo many eminently learned and ingenious men? 
edes, from the Life of LKLIUs, which is ſlill extant, and from 
cher teſtimonies of good authority, it is eaſy to ſhew, that it was the 
ere of improvement, and the hope of being aided, in his inquiries 
ter truth, by the converſation of learned men in foreign nations, 
hat induced him to leave Italy, and not the apprehenſion of perſecu- 
jon and death, as ſome have imagined. It is alſo certain, that he 
returned into his native country afterwards, and, in the year 1551, 
remained ſome time at Senna, while his father lived at Bologna. See 
Wis letter to BULLINGER, in the {uſeum Helveticum, tom. v. p. 489. 
Now ſurely it cannot eaſily be imagined, that a man in his ſenſes 
Vould return to a country from whence, but a few years before, he 
had been obliged to fly, in order to avoid the terrors of a barbarous 
Inquiſition and a violent death. | | 
But, waving this queſtion for a moment, let us ſuppoſe all the ac- 
counts, we have from the Socinians, concerning this famous aſſembly 
of Venice and Vicenza, and the members of which it was compoſed, 
to be true and exact; yet it remains to he proved, that the Socinian 
ſyitem of doctrine was invented and drawn up in that aſſembly. This 
the Socinian writers maintain; and this, as the caſe appears to me, 
ay be ſafely denied. For the Socinian doctrine is undoubtedly of 
much later date than this aſlembly; it alſo paſſed through different 
hands, and was, during many years, reviewed and corrected, by men 
pf learning and genius, and thus underwent various changes and 
improvements before it was formed into a regular, permanent, and 
onnected ſyſtem, To be convinced of this, it will be ſufficient to 
itt an eye upon the opinions, doctrines, and reaſonings, of ſeveral of 
e members of the famous ſociety, fo often mentioned; which vary 
WP" ſuch a ſtriking manner, as ſhew manifeſtly that this ſociety had no 
red views, nor had ever agreed upon any conſiſtent form of doctrine. 
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ranſactions of LLIUSs SOCINUS, that this man had not, when he 
Writ Jah, laid the plan of a regular ſyſtem of religion; and it is 
ell known, that, for many years afterwards, his time was ſpent in 
oubting, inquiring, and diſputing ; and that his ideas of religious 
Watters were extremely fluctuating and unſettled. So that it feems 
probable to me, that the man died in this ſtate of heſitation and un- 
ertainty, before he had reduced his notions to any contiltent form. 
to GRIBALDI and ALCIAT, who have been already mentioned, 
eis manifeſt, that they inclined towards the Arian ſyitem, and did 
Pot entertain ſuch low ideas of the perſon and dignity of JESUS 
WHAT, as thoſe that are adopted among the Socinians. From all 
sit appears abundantly evident, that theſe Italian Reformers, if 
Pbeir famous ſociety ever exiled in reality (which I admit here as a 


| » ; , OE 
. wa Isſuch a ſuppoſition really ſo abſurd? Is not a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, or even 
common degree of zeal adequate to the production of ſuch an efleck! 
Vor. IV. N upon 


Ve learn moreover, from many circumſtances in the life and 
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C ENT, upon us to ſubſtitute a better in its place; and, indeed, th 
XVI. otigin and progreſs of the Socinian doctrine ſeem eaſy n 
SxzcT. III. 5 a ; . 
P a+ 11, be traced. out by ſuch as are acquainted with the hiſtory q 
3 the church during this century. There were certain ſed 
and doctors, againſt whom the zeal, vigilance, and ſeyeriy 
of Catholics, Lutherans, and Caluiniſts, were united, and, 
in oppoling whole ſettlement and progreſs, thefe thre 
communions, forgetting their diſſenſions, joined their mot 
vigorous counſels and endeavours. The objects of thei 
common averſion, were the Anabaptiſis, and thoſe why 
denied the Divinity of CKRIST, and a Trinity of Perſons 
in the Godhead. To avoid the unhappy conſequences d 
ſuch a formidable oppoſition, great numbers of both claſſe 
retired into Poland, from this perſuaſion, that in a county 
v-hoſe inhabitants were paſſionately fond of freedon, 
religious liberty could not fail to find a refuge. Howeve, 
on their firſt arrival, they proceeded with circumſpectiu 
and prudence, and explained their ſentiments with much 
caution and a certain mixture of diſguiſe, not knowing 
ſurely what might happen, nor how far their opinion 
would be treated with indulgence, Thus they lived i 
peace and quiet during ſeveral years, mixed with tie 
_ Lutherans and Calvinifts, who had already obtained! 
ſolid ſettlement in Poland, and who admitted them into 
their communion, and even into the aſſemblies where their 
public deliberations were held. They were not, howeves 
Jong fatisfied with this ſtate of conſtraint, notwithſtandiq 
the privileges with which it was attended; but, having 
infinuated themſelves into the friendſhip of ſeveral nobt 
and opulent families, they began to act with more ſpiti, 
and even to declare, in an open manner, their oppoſition to 
certain doctrines that were generally received among 
Chriſtians, Hence aroſe violent conteſts between then 
and the Swiſs, or Reformed churches, with which they ha 
been principally connected. Theſe diſſenſions drew tit 
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probable ſuppoſition, rather than as a fact ſufficiently atteſted) we! 

_ Uiſperiec and obliged to ſeek their ſafety in a voluntary exile, before 
they had. agreed about any regular ſyſtem of religious doftfinh 
So that this account of the origin of Socinianiſm is rather imaginaf 
than real, though it has been inconſiderately adopted by many wil 
FUESLIN has alledged ſcveral arguments againk it in his Germil 
work, entitled, Re/9rmations-Beytragen, tom. iii. p. 327. 
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E rention of the government, and occaſioned, in the year 
555, 3 reſolution of the diet of Petri#ow, ordering the 
WS. ovators to ſeparate themſelves from the churches already 
entioned, and to form a diſtinct congregation or ſet [x]. 


3 
=. 


rom without, they were threatened with a formidable 


WE utherans, and Calviniſts, to cruſh their infant ſect. From 
Wrichin, they dreaded the effects of inteſtine diſcord, which 
Wortended the ruin of their community before it could 
Wrcive at any meaſure of ſtability or conſiſtence. This 
Watter apprehenſion was too weil grounded ; for, as yet, 
Whey had agreed upon no regular fyſtem of principles, 
Which might ſerve as a centre and bond of union, Some 
them choſe to perſevere in the doctrine of the Arians, 
Ind to proceed no further; and theſe were called Far novi— 


] Lau, Hiſtoire du Sociniani/me, part I. ch. vi. c. p. 16.— 


eros iI Epitome Originis Unitariorum in Polonia, apud SANDIUM, 
| W- 133.—GEORG, SCHOMANNI Teſamentum, apud 617407, p. 194. 
ADR. WissowaTius de Separatione Unitar. a Reformatis, 
id. p. 217, 212.—LUBIENIECIUS, Hor. Reformat. Polonicæ, lib. 
cap. vi. p. 111. cap. viii. p. 144. lib. iii. cap. i. p. 158. 

„] This will appear abundantly evident to all ſuch as conſult, 
n nth a proper degree of attention, the writers mentioned in the pre- 
i e ding note, It is unqueſtionably certain, that all thoſe, who then 


led themſelves Unitarian Brethren, did not entertain the ſame 
WE timents concerning the Divine Nature. Some of the molt eminent 
Woctors of that ſect adopted the notions relating to the pern and 
aui of CHRIST, that were, in atter-times, peculiar to the Socini— 
I the greateſt part of them, however, embraced the Arian ty{tem, 
2 daffirmed, that our bleſſed Saviour was created before the formation 
4 the world, by Cod the Father, to whom he was much inferior, 
We vortheleſs, in dignity and perfection. 

bn] For a more particular account of the Farrovians, ſee 
xu. of this chapter, 
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lengths, 


W:oſpect ariſing ſrom the united efforts of Catholics, 
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„b]. Others, more adventurous, went much greater 
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CEN T. lengths, and attributed to CHRIST almoſt no other ranky 
3 dignity than thoſe of a divine meſſenger, and of a try 
Pax TI. prophet. A third claſs, diſtinguiſhed by the denominatiq 
— —— of Budreans [q], went ſtill further: declaring that Js 
CHRIsT was born in an ordinary way, according to th 

general law of nature, and that, conſequently, he was n 

proper object of divine worſhip or adoration [Y]. Then 

were alſo among theſe people ſeveral fanatics, who wer 

deſirous of introducing into the ſociety the diſcipline 

the enthuſiaſtic A nabaptiſts; ſuch as a community of goody 

an equality of ranks, and other abſurdities of the {ans 

nature [s]. Such were the diſagreeable and perilous cir 
cumſtances in which the Unitar:ans were placed, durin 

the infancy of their ſect, and which, no doubt, renden 

their ſituation extremely critical and perplexing, But the 

were happily extricated out of theſe difficulties by the 

dexterity and reſolution of certain of their doctors, what 

efforts were crowned with ſingular ſucceſs, on account 6 

the credit and influence they had obtained in Palau. 

Theſe Unitarian doctors ſuppreſſed, in a little time, th 

factions that threatened the ruin of their community 

erected flouriſhing congregations at Cracow, Lublin, Pi 

Soto, Luck, Smila [t] (a town 8 to the famou 

DupITH I ) and in ſeveral other pl: aces both 1 in Po 


$ - 
$ 


l! See the part of this chapter referred to in the pretedig 
note. | 
[r] Fiia Andr. Wpnbatit in SAnD11 Bibliotb. Anti-Trin. p. 22 
md aiſo SANDIUS in Simone Budnao, p. 54. 
] LuBITNIECI HH. Reform, Polon. lib. iii. b. X11, p. 240. 
1 MART. ADELT, Hiftori 1 Amin Smiglienſis, Ged. 1h 
in 8vo. 
5 {r] This DUDITH, who was certainly one of the moſt lerne 
and a men of the ſixteenth century, was horn at Buda, in i 
vear 1533; and after having ſtudied in the moſt famous univerlitity 
and travelled through almoit all the countries of Europe, was aa 
to the biſhoprick of Tina, by the Emperor FERDINAND, and mud 
rivy counſellor to that prince. He had, by the force of” his gen 
and the ſtu ly of the antient orators, acquired ſuch a maſterly and i 
10 til tble ele Jus ence, that in all public deliberations he carried eval 
thing before him. In the council, where he was ſent, in the named 
the emperor and of the Hungarian clergy, he ſpoke with ſuch cnt! 
weint ſeveral abuſes of the church cf Rome, and part riculall 
Uünſt the celibacy ot the clergy, that the pope, being inform 
15 ercof | by his legat ths Io {ited the emperor to reca him. EAD! 
ee Da! 7 having h card DUDITH's he 2 ort of Wat Pace | 
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and Lithuania, and obtained the privilege of printing their C EN T, 
B productions and thoſe of their brethren without moleſtation ST I 
or reſtraint [1]. All theſe advantages were crowned by a p , , I. 
banal mark of liberality and munificence, they received — 
dom ſo. SIENIENTUS, palatine of Podolia, who gave 
tem a ſettlement in the city of Racow, which he had 
WT himſelf built, in the year 1569, in the diſtrict of 
WW S:ndomir {x]. This extraordinary favour was peculiarly 
adapted to better the ſtate of the Unitarians, who were, 
WE hitherto, diſperſed far and wide in the midſt of their ene- 
mies. And accordingly they now looked upon their 
religious eſtabliſhment as permanent and ſtable, and 
W preſumed ſo far upon their good fortune, as to declare 
WE Rc the centre of their community, where their diſtant 
L and diſperſed members might unite their counſels and hold 
their deliberations, 3 | | 
KX. When they ſaw their affairs in this promiſing ſitua- A fummary 
W tion, the ficſt thing that employed the attention and zeal view of the 
* g 2 . religion they 
W of their doctors and ſpiritual rulers was a tranflation of the orofelſal. 

W Bible into the Poliſh language, which was accordingly 5 
W publiſhed in the year 1572. They had, indeed, before 

WE this, a Poliſh verſion of the ſacred writings, which they 

had compoſed, jointly with the Helvetic doctors, in the 

W year 1565, while they lived in communion with that 

W church, But after the breach of that communion, and 
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that famous council, he approved of his conduct, and rewarded him 
WE with the biſhoprick of CHhonat. He afterwards married a maid of 
WE honour of the queen of Hungary, and reſigned his bilhoprick z the 
WE emperor, however, ſtill continued his friend and protector. The papal 
WE cxcommunication was levelled at his head, but he treated it with con- 
We tempt. Tired of the fopperies and ſuperſtitions of the church of 
Kone, be retired to Cracoxav, where he embraced the proteſtant religion 
publicly, after having been for a good while its ſecret friend. It is 
bud, that he ſhewed ſome inclination towards the Socinian ſyſtem. 
Come of his friends deny this; others confeſs it, but maintain that he 
WT aiterwards changed his ſentiments in that reſpect. He was well ac- 
We quiinted with ſeveral branches of philoſophy and the mathematics, 
We with the ſciences of phyſic, hiſtory, theology, and the civil law. He 
Vas ſuch an enthuſlaſtical admirer of CICERO, that he copied over 
rec times, with his own hand, the whole works of that immortal 
author. He had ſomething majeſtic in his figure, and in the air of his 
We <ountenance, His life was regular and virtuous, his manners elegant 
an caly, and his benevolence warm and extenſive. 

= [ww] Sal Bibliotheca Anti-Trin. p. 201. 

[x] SAN IO s,, citat. p. 201,—LUBIENIECIUS, c. cd. p. 239. 
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CENT. the order they had received to ſeparate themſelves from the 
" xvi Reformed church, this Verſion loft its credit among they, 
SE r. III. as it did not ſeem proper to anſwer their views [ y]. After 
PA oY Fs they had finithed their new Veriton, they drew up a ſun. 
— mary of their religious doctrine, which was publiſhed a 

Cracow, in the year 1574, under the title of Catechiſm, Or 

Con feſſien of the Unitarians [S]). The ſyſtem of religion 


.] See a German work cf RINGELTAUBE, entitled, Von dy 
Pohbinijchen Bibeln, p. go. 113. 142. in which there is a further account 
of the Poliſhinterpretations of the Bible compoſed by Socinian authan, 

[Z] From this little performance, and indeed from it alone, we 
may learn, with certainty, the true ſtate of the Unitarian religion he. 
fore FauSs Tus SOCINUS; and, nevertheleſs, I don't find that it hy 
been fo much as once quoted, or even mentioned, by any of the Soc. 
nian writers, by any hiſtorians who have given an account of their, 
nor yet by any of the divines that have drawn the pen of controyerh 
again ſt their religious ſyſtem. I am almoſt inclined to believe, tht 
the 80 inians (when, in proceſs of time, they had gained ground 
acquired more dexterity in the management cf their af..zrs, and dram 
up a new, ſpecious, and artful ſummary of their dectrine) were pr 
dent enough to deſire that this primitive Catechiſm ſhould difappeay 
that it might not furniſh their adverſaries with an occahon of ac: 
cuſing them of inconſtancy in abando ing the tenets of their ance: 
tors, nor excite factions and diviſions among themſelves by inducing 
any of their people to complain that they had deviated from the ancient 
ſimplicity of their firſt founders. 'I heſe reaſons, very probably 
engaged the Socinian doctors to buy up all the copies, they could 
find, of this original Confegion or Catechiſm, with a view to bury 
In oblivion. It will not therefore be improper to give here ſome ac: 
count of the form and matter of this firit Socinian Creed, which con. 

tained the dectrine of that ſet before the Racowiarn Catechiſm wa 
compoſed. I his account will throw new Itght upon a period and 
branch ef Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory that are highly intereſting. The 
original Catechitim, now under confideration, which is extreme) 
rare, has the follow.ng title prefixed to it: Catechiſm or Confeſſion 
Faith of the Congregation aſſembled, in Poland, in the name of Feit 
Chryr our Lord, who vas crucified aud raiſed from the dead= 
DEUTER. vi. Hear, © Ifrael, the Lord our God is one God Jo 
viii. 54. Ut is my Father —of whom ye ſay that he is your Cid, 
Printed by Alexander Jurobiuus, born ty the near of Chrijt, the Sod 
God, 1574, in 12 (1). We find by a paſſage, at the end of tie 
Preface, that this curious Catechiſm was printed at Cracow; for iti 
ſaid to have been publiſhed in that city, 71 the year 1574, after the birt! 
of Chriſt, Now it is known that the Uuitarians had, at that time, 1 
Printing houſe at Cracow, which was, ſoon after, removed 00 
Racow. Alexander Turobinus, who is ſaid to have been the print 


(1) The original title runs thus: Cateche/7s et conſefſio fidei cœius per Pilonian 
congregatt in nomine Jeſu Chriſti, Domini noftri, crucifixi et reſuſcitati, Deut. i 
22 Hrael, Dominus Deus nter Deus unus et, Johannis viii. dicit Feſt 
Seni os Aicitis veſtrum ofje Deum, et pater nieus, Typis Alexandri Turin 
anus nati Jeſu Chriſti, filii Dei, 1574, in 12. | | 
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mat is contained in this Catechiſm, is remarkable for its EN T, 
3 licity, and is neither loaded with ſcholaſtic terms nor XVI. 

* ſimp Keity's S EC r. III. 
PA 2 T1, 


> 


Nef this little production, is mentioned by Saxpfus (in his Biblioth. 
Anti Trin. p. 51.) under the denomination of TUROBINCZYCK, 
WT hich he undoubtedly derived from Turobin, a town in the Palatinate. 
of Chelm, in Little or Red Ruſſia, which was the place of his nativity, 
WE The author of this Catechiſm was the famous GEORGE SCHOMAN, 
as has been evidently proved from a piece, entitled, Schomanni 
WE 7e/amentum (2) 3 and other circumſtances, by Jo. ADAM MUL- 
lesvus, in his Diiertation de Unitariorum Catecheſi et Conjeſſione 
onnium (3). The Preface, which is compoſed in the name of the 
W whole Congrevation, begins with the following falutation : To all 
BS 7/2, who thirſt after eternal ſalvation, the LITTLE and AFFLICTED 
WE LOCK in Poland, wwhich is baptized in the name of Feſus of Nazareth, 
BE /ndeth greeting: praying maſt earneſtly that grace and peace may be 
WE /bed upon them by the one, ſupreme God and Father, through his only- 
biegotten Son, our Lord, Feſus Chriſt who was crucified (4). After 
WE this general ſ-lutation the Prefacers give an account of the reaſons 
W that engaged them to compoſe and publiſh this Confeſſion. The 
principal cf theſe reaſons was, the reproaches and aſperſions that were 
cat upon the Auabaptiſis, in ſeveral places; from which we learn that, 
at this time, the denom:mation of Auabaptiſis was given to thoſe, who, 
in after times, were called Socinians. The reſt of this Preface is 
employed in beſeeching the reader to be firmly perſuaded, tnat the 
de4eFigus of the Congregation are pious and upright, to read with atten- 
ton, that he may judge with diſcernment, and, abandoning the doc- 
bine of Babylon and the conduct and converſation of Sodom, to take 
= 7cfuge in the ark of Nooh, 1. e. among the Unitarian Brethren, 
in the beginning of the Catechiſm itſelf, the whole dottrine of 
WE Chriitianity is reduced to fix points. The firſt relates to the Nature of 
Cod, and his Son Jeſus Chrift; the ſecond to Juſtification 3 the third 
= to Diſcipline; the fourth to Prayer; the fifth to Baptiſm ; and the 
= ixth to the Lord's Supper. Theie fix points are explained at length 
in the following manner: Each point is defined and unfolded, in 
general terms, in one gue/izon and auſaver,and 18 afterwards ſub- divided 
an into its ſeveral branches in various gueſtzons and anſawers, in which its 
different parts are iiluſtrated, and confirmed by texts of Scripture. 
W From this it appears, at firſt ſight, that the primitive ſtate of Socini— 
aniſm was a ſtate of real infancy and weakneſs, that its doctors were, 
by no means, diſtinguiſhed by the depth or accuracy of their theolo- 
ical knowledge, and that they inſtructed their flock in a ſuperficial 
manner, by giving them only ſome vague notions of certain leading 
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== (2) This 7% ament is publiſhed by Sanpivs, in his Bibliotbeca Anti-Trin. 
p. 51. | | | | 
BY (3) The Diſſertation of MurLLERUs is to be found in a collection of pieces 
W publiſhed by BarxTHoLoMzvus under the following title: Fortgeſeztcn 
lichen Anmerckungen von allerband Materien, part xxi. p. 758. 

= (4) Omnibus ſalutem æternam ſitientibas, gratiam ac pacem ab uno illo altiſſimo 
Fes patre, per unigenitum ejus filium, Dominum noſtrum, Feſum Chriſtum crucifixum, 
= animo precatur COETUS EXIGUUS ET AFFLICTUS per Poloniam, in 

mine euſcem Feſu Chriſti Naxareni baptizatus, 
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| H 
C 1 5 T. ſubtile diſcuſſions ; but it, nevertheleſs, breathes, in ſeyen I 
| ; 3 353 ö 
. places, the ſpirit of Socinianiſm, and that even in tho nd 
PART II. : . 
— doctrines and precepts of religion. In their definition of the Naty 


of God, with which this Catechitm begins, the authors diſcover in. 
mediately their tentiments concerning JESUs CHRIST, by decliri 
that he, together with all otner things, is /#bje to the ſupray 
Creator of the univerte. It may alſo be obſerved, as a proof of th 
ignorance or negiigence of theſe authors, that, in illuſtrating tþ 
nature and perfections of the Deity, they make not the leaſt ment 
of his finy, his omrſcrence, his immenſity, his eternity, his omi 
tence, his emnipreſence, his ſpirituality, nor of thoſe other perfedou i 
of the divine nature that furpafs the comprehenſion of finite ming, 
Inkead of this, they characterize the Supreme Being only by ln 
vijiom, his immortality, his gcodnefſs, and unbounded dominion ard 
empire over the creatmies, By tins it would ſeem, that, even in thi 
early period of Socinianiſm, the rulers of that ſect had adopted it a1 
maxim, that nothing 2comprehen/cble or myſterious was to be admitted 
into their religious ſy{lem.—Their erroneous notion concerting 
TEsUS CHRIST is expretied in the following terms: Our mediaty 
before the throne of God is a man, wha was formerly promiſed to ur 
fathers by the prophets, and in theje latter days was born of the ſeed 
Dawid, and whom God, the Father, has made Lord and Chriſt, thati, 
the moſt perfect prophet, the moſi holy prieft, and the moſt triumpbait 
king, by whom he created the NEW qworkd (5), by whom he has ſat 
peace upon earth, reftored all things and reconciled them to himſelf, aui 
by whom alſo he has beſtowed eternal life upon his elect; to the end tha 
alter the ſupreme God, wwe ſhould believe in him, adore and invoke hn, 
hear his voice, imitate his example, and. find, in him, refl to our ſouls(6\. 
It is here worthy of note, that, although they call CHRIST a moſthtj 
pricft, and juſtify this title by citations from Scripture, yet they 10 
where explain the nature of that prieſthood, which they attribute b 
him.—With reſpect to the Holy Ghojt, they plainly deny his being: 
divine perſon, and repreſent him as nothing more than a divine qual: 
ty, or virtue, as appears from the following paſſage : The Holy Ghif 
zs the energy or perfection of God, whoſe fulneſs God the Father bi. 
fRieaved upon his only begotten Son, our Lord, that aue, becoming b 
adofted children, might recetve of his fulneſ; (7). — They exprels:thel 
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(5) This expreſſion is remarkable; for theſe doctors maintained, that thel 
declarations of Scripture, which repreſent the world as formed by Chriſt, 0 
not relate to the viſible world, but to the reſtoration of mankind to virtue and 


happineſs by the Son of God, They invented this interpretation to preveſt ru 

their being obliged to acknowledge the divine glory and creating power d 

Chriſt. | | | ( 
(6) Eft homo, mediator n:fter apud Deum, patribus olim per prophetas promiſſus 7 

et ultimis tandem temperibus ex Davidis ſemine natus, quem Deus pater fel 55 


Deminum et Chriſtum, hoc eſt, perfectiſſimum propbetam, ſanctiſſimum ſacerdoten, 
invictiſſimuni regem, per quem mundum creavit, omnia reftauravit, ſecum recortil. 
avit, pacificavit, et vitam &ternam electis ſuis donavit : ut in il um, poſt Dean 
altiſſimum, credamus, illum adoremus, invocemus, audiamus, pro modulo 1 
imitemur, ct, in ill, requiem animabus noſtris inveniamus. ; 

7) Spiritus ſanctus eſt wirtus Dei, cujus plenitudinem dedit Deus pater filto jel 


unigenito, Demino n:ftro, ut ex jus plenitudine nos adeptivi acciperemuse 
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irts of it which its authors look upon as moſt important c E N x. 
d fundamental. Nor will this appear ſurprizing to XVI. 


SRS. III. 
PAAT II. 


Sg 

„ » < — 

n 
LES OS. o 


timents concerning Juſtification in the enſuing terms: Juſtification 
„, in the remiſſion of all our paſt fins, through the mere grace and 
% Cod, in and by our Lord Feſus Chriſt, without our merits and 
„%%, and in conſequence of a lively faith, as alſo in the certain hope 
ie cternal, and the true and unfeign'd amendment of our lives and 
BS ver/ations, through the alſiſtance of the divine ſpirit, to the glory of 
BT: the Father, and the edification of our neighbours (8). As by this 
accurate definition Fuſtification comprehends in it amendment and 
WS b:vience, ſo in the explication of this point our authors break in 
on the following one which relates to Diſcipline, and lay down a 
Wort ſummary of moral doctrine, which is contained in a few pre- 
Nets, and expreſſed, for the moſt part, in the language of ſcripture, 
lere is this peculiarity in their moral injunctions, that they prohibit 
=: /aling of oaths and the repelling of injuries. As to what regards 
ccleſaſtical Diſcipline, they define it thus: Ecclefiaftical Diſcipline 
7% in calling frequently to the remembrance of every individual, the 
utes, that are incumbent upon them, in admoniſhing, firft privately, 
7! afterwards, if this be ineffeftual, in a public manner before the 
bole congregation, ſuch as hade ſinned openly againſt God, or offended 
Jr neighbour, and, laſtly, in excluding from the communion of the 
urch the obſtiuate and impenitent, that, being thus covered with ſhame, 
gy may be led to repentance, or, if they remain unconverted, may be 
anned eternally (9). By their further explication of the point re- 
ting to Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, we ſee how imperfect and incomplete 
eir notions of that matter were. For they treat, in the firſt place, 
encerning the government of the church and its miniſters, whom 
I divide into b:/bops, deacens, elders, and widows. After this, they 
oumerate, at length, the duties of huſbands and wives, old and 
ung, parents and children, maſters and ſervants, citizens and magi— 
rates, poor and rich, and conclude with what relates to the admo— 
hing of offenders, and their excluſion from the communion of the 
urch, in caſe of obſtinate impenitence. Their ſentiments concern- 
gs Prayer are, generally ſpeaking, found and rational. But in their 
Potion of Baptiſm they differ from other Chriſtian churches in this, 
they make it to conſiſt in zumerſion or dipping, and emerſiom or 
ing again out of the water, and maintain that it ought not to be ad- 
Woinitred to any, but adult perſons. Baptiſm, ſay they, is the immerſion 
bo water, and the emerſion of one avho believes in the Goſpel and is 
ieh penitent, performed in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, 


— 


W (3) 7:/ificatio eft ex mera gratia, per Dominum noſtrum Jeſum Chi iſtum, fine 
Wren  meritis neſtris, ommumn preteritorum peccaturum noſtrorum in viva fide 
e, vine tern indubiiata expectatio, et auxilio piritus Dei vitæ noſtræ 


lata, fed vera correctio, ad gloriam Dei patris noſtri et edificationem proxi- 
eu noftrorum, : 


be (9) Di (cipiina eccleſraftica eſt ii ſingulorum frequens commemoratio et peccantium 
n Deum wel proxinmum primum privata, deinde etiam publica, coram toto 
„ comm refuetio, denique pertinacium a communione ſanctorun dlienatio, ut 
e Juffuft ecrvertaniar, aut, fr id nolint, æternum damnentur, 
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thy 0 the mercy of God the Farbe er, by the blood of Chrift, and t 
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thoſe, who conſider, that the papers of LxLIus Soc 
which he undoubtedly left behind him in Poland, weren 
the hinds of many ; and thar, by the peruſal of them, th 
Arians, who had ies rly the upper hand in the communi 
of the Unitar:ans, were e ingaged to change their ſentimen 
concerning the nature and mediation of "Cuntsr [a]. | 


or in the name of Jeſus Chrift alone, by which ſolemn act the perf 
baptized publicly acknowwiedgeth, thai he is cleanſed from all his ſm 


operation of ihe Holy Spirit; to the end that, being ingrafied int 
body of Chrift, he may mortify the old Adam, and be transformed into 
image of the new and hea: ven Adam, in the firm aſſurance of eter 
life after the reſurrection (10). The laſt point handled in this p WR 
tormance is the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, of which the auth . 

give an explication, that will be readily adopted by thoſe who emb GS 
the doctrine of ZUINGLE on that head. At the end of this cur 


We: 
Catechiim there is a piece, entitled, Oeconomia hriſtiana ſeu Paſir * 
Domeſticus, which contains a mort in{truction to heads of familis 
ſhewing them how they ought to proceed in order to maintain a # 
encreat e, intheir houſes, a ſpirit of piety, in which alſo their devotu 10 
is aſſiſted by forms of prayer, Pars for morning, evening, al At 
other occaſions. * A 
The copy of this Catechiſm, which is now before me, was gien 7 


1n the year 1680, by MARTIN CHELMIUS, one of the moſt em 
and zeaious Socinian doctoi's, to Mr. CHRIST OPHER HEIL1G ME MAS! ! 
as appears by a long inſcription, written by the donor, at the end of tz Mo 
book. In this inſcription CHELMIUS promiſes his friend other po zn 


auctions of the ſime kind, provided he receives the preſent one kindy, F 
and conciudes with theſe words of St, PAUL: God hath cho 
awveak things of the world to confound the ſtrong. ec 

2 Tunis appears evidently from the following paſſige in Sch. 


Man's Teſamentum, (publiſned by Sa plus, in his Bihliotb. An 
Trit,) p. 194. 155. Sub id fore tempus (A. 1566.) EX NU 3 
1.elii Sccini quidam jratres didicerunt, Dei filium non efje ſecuircn 
Trinitatis te jonam fatri ctëſenti 2 et coæqualem, ſed honnet 
Fe un Ct: tu in, EX S: Vit Saucto couucef tun, EX Virgine Maria natuth . 
CYUCH NUM, Of rejufciiatum : @a quibus 19 commonztt, ſacras lire 1 


pericrutari, n ſumils. Theſe words ſhew plainly, that l i 
Unit irlaus, or 4 CUNCROVIANS, as they were tometimes called, had, belag 5 

heir lep argon from the Keformed church in the year 1 56 5, belin 3) 4h 
NA Trinity f tone kind or ot ther; and had not gone ſo fer as tod 20 
to diveſt JES us CHRIST: of his divi nity. SCHOMAN, now citet ” 
was a doctoi of great authority in this left; and he tells us him 

(10) Paptiſmus eſi pominis Exiangelio credentis et pœnitentiam agentis in rer Þ w 
Patris, et 1 op 5er 8 biritus Sancti, del in nomine Jeſa Chriſti in aquan inmmerjus EZ 5 
d 741, i blice profits tur, je gratia Dei ads in ſanguine Chriſt, 5 $4 15 
Spiriſ us Sagal a- omnuous pecca 27; ative He, ut, in corpus Chr ti i it ene 5 


morilfecct </EPEX EM LA dan: am eli e Wetur in Ad ianuim illum Cele; tem, CErtus, | it 


{GEO COM! T 2 a cler ein. 
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3 z true, indeed, that the denomination of Socinian was not C EN T, 
wet known. T hoie, who were afterwards diſtinguiſhed 333 
3 this title, palled in Poland, at the time of which we pan x II. 
o ſpeak, under the name of Anabaptiſis, becauſe they 5 _ 
WE :.nited to baptiſm adult perſons only, and alſo re-baptized 
WE: of: chat joined them from other Chriſtian churches [6]. 
= x]. The dexterity and perſeverance of FAUsTUs The pro- 
ocwus gave a new face to the ſect of the Unitarians, of cairn fo 
hach he became the zealous and induſtrious patron. He inus, 
s a man of true genius, but of little learning; firm in 

Wis pups, and ſteddy in his mea{ures, much inferior in 

BE 1 ledge to his uncle LLius, while he ſurpaſſed him 

eeachy in courage and reſolution. This eminent ſectary, 

ec having wandered through ſeveral countries of Europe, 

ed, in the year 1579, among the Unitarians in Poland, 

nd at his arrival there ſuffered many vexations and much 
ppoſition from a conſiderable number of perſons, who 

Booked upon ſome of his tenets as highly erroneous, And 

Wndced it is evident, that the religious ſyſtem of FAusrus 
WS cixus, «bich he is faid to have drawn from the papers of 
is uncle L=zL1ius, was much lets remarkable for its 
WH: mplicity than that of the Unitarians. He triumphed, 
owever, at laſt, over all the difficulties that had been laid 
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"Wn bis way, by the power of his eJoquence, the ſpirit and 
1 


adteſs that reigned in his compoſitions, the elegance and 
entleneſs of his manners, the favour and protection of 
Whe nobility, which he had acquired by his happy talents 
We accomp!iſhinents, and allo by ſome lucky hits of fortune 


. 


that 
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CE N T, that favoured his enterprizes. By ſeizing the occaſign 
p XVI. when it was prudent to yield, and improving the momem 
33 that demanded bold reſiſtance and firm refolution, þ 
ſtemmed dexterouſly and courageouſly the torrent of ogy 
ſition, and beheld the Unitar:ans ſubmitting to his doin 
which they had before treated with indignation and co. 
tempt. They, in effect, laid aſide all feuds and conti. 
verſies, and formed themſelves into one community unde 
his ſuperintendency and direction [c]. 
3 : XII. Thus did SOCINUS introduce a conſiderable Chany 
changed by into the ancient Unitarian ſyſtem, which, before his ting 
Socinus. was ill digeſted, ill expreſſed, and chargeable in many plax 
with ambiguity and incoherence. He diſguiſed its ineq. 
ſiſtencies, gave it an air of connex1on, method, and ct. 
gance, and defended it with much more dexterity and ar, 


than had ever been diſcovered by its former patrons 4, 


[e] See BayLE's Dictionary, at the article SoctNus, tom. i, 
p. 2741.—SANDII Biblioth. Anti-Trin. p. 64.—SAM. PRZ CO 
Vita Secint, which is prefixed to the works of Socix us. Lau,, 
Hiſtoire du Socimaniſme, part I. ch. xxiv. p. 101. part II. ch. ui 
KERR. 

[4] Hence it appears, that the modern Unitar:ans are very propeth 
called Socinians. For certainly the formation and eſtabliſhment 

that ſect were entirely owing to the labours of Le#Livs al 
FausTUs SOCINUS. The former, indeed, who was naturl\ 
timorous and irreſolute, died at Zurich, in the year 1 562, in ti 
communion of the Reformed church, and ſeemed unwilling to expct 
himſelf to danger, or to ſacrifice his repoſe, by founding a new lt, 
that is, by appearing profeſſedly and openly in this enterpritt 
Beſides, many circumſtances concur to render it highly probable, thit 
he did not finiſh the religious ſyſtem of which he had formed the pla, 
but died, on the contrary, in a ſtate of uncertainty and doubt vii 
reſpect to ſeveral points of no ſmall importance. But, notwithſtad 
ing all this, he contributed much to the inſtitution of the ſect no# 
under conſideration. For he collected the materials, that F ausTV: 
_ afterwards digeſted and employed with ſuch dexterity and ſuccels 
He ſecretly and imperceptibly excited doubts and icruples in ti 
minds of many, concerning ſeveral doctrines generally received amy 
Chriſtians ; and, by ſeveral arguments again the divinity of Chih 
which he left behind him committed to writing, he ſo far ſeduced, esd 
after his death, the Arians in Poland, that they embraced the comm: 
nion and ſentiments of thoſe, who looked upon CHRIST as 2 met 
man, created immediately, like Apam, by God himſelf. Wha 
LELius had thus begun, FausTus carried on with vigour® 
finiſhed with ſucceſs. It is indeed difficult, nay ſcarcely poſſible, 
determine preciſely, what materials he received from his uncle, 4 
what tenets he added, himſelf; that he added ſeveral is plain chou. 
This difiiculty ari.cs from lence, that there are few writings ® 


And, 


3 
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. Bud, accordingly, the affairs of the Unitarians put on anew C EN x. 


3 ce. Under the auſpicious protection of ſuch a ſpirited a XVI. 55 
. nc inſinuating chief the little flock, that had been hitherto 51 


„ 


ad, all of a ſudden, aroſe to a high degree of credit and 
WE..ducnce. Its number was augmented by proſelytes of all 
inks and orders. Of theſe ſome were diſtinguiſhed by 
WE \cir nobility, others by their opulence, others by their 
adress, and many by their learning and eloquence, All 
Wh heſe contributed, in one way or another, to increaſe the 
ufc, and to advance the intereſts, of this riſing community, 
Ind to ſupport it againſt the multitude of adverſaries, 
Which its remarkable proſperity and ſucceſs had raiſed up 
gainſt it from all quarters; the rich maintained it by their 
berality, the powerful by their patronage and protection, 
ad the learned by their writings. 
the Unitarians, being thus changed and new modelled, 


E . and give a clear and full account of its 
preſent ſtate, The ancient Catechiſm, which was no more 
IM 2 rude and incoherent {ketch, was therefore laid aſide, 
* a new form of doctrine was drawn up by SOCINUS 


N $ others, and reviſed by all the Socinian doctors of any 
Vote; and, having thus acquired a competent degree of 
7 accuracy and perfection, was 
the Catechiſm 0 
. Conſeſion of Faith of the whole ſect. An unexpected 
Wcircumſtance crowned all the fortunate events that had 
P ppened to this ſect, and ſeemed to leave them nothing 
further to deſire, and this was the zealous protection of 
| A SIENNo, to whom Racow belonged. This 
new patron, ſeparating himſelf from the Reformed church, 
q Fin the year 1600, embraced the doctrine and communion 
Wo the Socinians, and, about two years after, erected in his 
Vorn city, which he declared their metropoiis, a public 


I. vs extant, and of thoſe that bear his name, ſome undoubtedig 
3 Wb. elong to ather authors. We learn, however, from FAaUusTVUs 


Wn was, at leaſt the greateſt part of :t, broac! = by his uncle 
A LIus. 


{co = 


But now the ſyſtem of 


equired a new confeſſion of faith, to make known ts 


Whimſelf, This form was corrected by ſome, augmented 


publiſhed under the title of 
Racow, and is ſtill conſidered as the 


W bim(cif, that the doctrine he propag ated, with retpest to the pen of 
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The propa- 
gation of 
Socinianiſm 
in Tranſyl- 
Dania and 


Hungary, 


The HISTORY of the SOCINIANS. 


ſchool, defigned as a ſeminary for their church, to form i 
miniſters and paſtors [e]. 

XIII. From Poland, the doctrine of SOcINUs made i; 
way into Tranſylvania in the year 1563, and that, prin. Wi 
pally, by the credit and influence of GEORGE BL ax, i: 
RATA, a celebrated phyſician, whom SIGISMUND, at thi 
time ſovereign of the country, had invited to his court, i 
order to the reſtoration of his health. BEANDRATA wy 
a man of uncommon addreſs, had a deep knowledge 9 
men and things, and was particularly acquainted with th 
manners, tranſactions, and intrigues of courts: He hy 
brought with him a Socinian miniſter, whoſe name wg 
Francis David, who ſeconded his efforts with ſuch 
zeal, that by their united follicitations and labours, th 
engaged the prince and the greateſt part of the nobility 
their cauſe, infected almoſt the whole province with their 
errors, and obtained for the miniſters and members of thei 
communion the privilege of profeſſing and propagating 
their doctrines in a public manner. The Batori, indeed, 
who were afterwards choſen dukes of Tranſylvania, were 
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by no means, prejudiced in favour of the Socinians ; but | 
that ſect was grown ſo powerful by its numbers and it WP": 
influence, that they could not, in prudence, attempt u 
ſuppreſs it /]. Such alſo was the caſe with the ſuccefſon WF 
of the Batori; they defired ardently to extirpate this þa 
ſociety; but never could bring this deſire into execution; if 
ſo that to this very day the Socinians profeſs their religion e 

B 


publicly in this province, and, indeed, in it alone; and, 
relying on the protection of the laws and the faith of 


certain treaties that have been made with them, have thei 
churches and ſeminaries of learning, and hold their eccie 
ſiaſtical and religious aſſemblies, though expoſed to pe 
petual dangers and ſnares from the vigilance of thel 


ſe] See WissOWAT11 Narratio de Separatione Unitariorun 0 
Reformatis, p. 214.—LUBIENIECIUS, Hiſtor. Reformator. Pon 
lib. lit. c. xii. p. 240. 8 EO 

[V] See SAN PDII Biblioth. Anti-Trint, p. 28. & $g5.—PAUL 
DEBREZZENI Hrftoria Eccleſie Reformate in Hungaria, p. 147. 
MART. SchuEIZELII De Statu Eccleſ. Lutherane in Tranſyluanh 
p. 55.—LamY, Hiſt. du Socimaniſme, part I. ch. xiii. p. 46. 
SALIG, Hor. Aug. Confeſſionts, vol. ii. lib, vi. cap. vii. p. 847. 
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3» 


erſaries [og]. About the ſame time the Socinians c EN r. 
WE icavoured to form ſettlements in Hungary [h] and Singing 
A uſtria [i]; but theſe attempts were defeated by the united . 


SH 


PAR T II. 
4 zealous oppoſition both of the Roman Catholic and 


W-ormed churches. CE 
xv. No ſooner had the Socinians obtained a ſolid and In Holland 
A appy ſettlement at Racow, but the dictates of zeal and ®Ergland, 

bition ſuggeſted to them views of a ſtill more extenſive 

ture. Encouraged by the protection of men in power, 

a the ſuffrages of men of learning and genius, they began 

y ſeveral plans for the enlargement of their com- 

Wunity, and meditated nothing leſs than the propagation 

We their doctrine through all the ſtates of Europe. The 

Wi ſtep they took towards the execution of this purpoſe, 

ss the publication of a conſiderable number of books, of 

Which ſome were deſigned to illuſtrate and defend their 
WScological ſyſtem, and others to explain, or rather to 
wert, the ſacred writings into a conformity with their 

Wculiar tenets. Tibſe books, which were compoſed by 
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2.5 : | 
e moft ſubtile and artful doctors of the fect, were printed 


WS Rc, and diſperſed with the utmoſt induſtry and zeal 
WS: ough different countries [4]. They alſo ſent miſſionaries 
WS [cveral places, towards the conclufion of this century, 
appears evident from authentic records, in order to 
re proſelytes and to erect new congregations. Theſe 
WT: ftonaries, ſeemed every way qualified to gain credit to 
ee cauſe in which they had embarked, as ſome of them 
„ere diſtinguiſhed by the luſtre of their birth, and others 
the extent of their learning and the power of their 
WF oquence; and yet, notwithitanding theſe uncommon 


Ie GusTav. GrorG. ZELTNERI Hiſtoria Crypto-Sociniſms 
1 E Itorfint, cap. ii. p. 357.359. . | | 

W [] DEBREZENI Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Reform. in Hungaria, p. 169. 

I H ENR. Spo N DANI Continuat. Annal. Baronii, ad A. 1568, 
ir. p. 704. „ 8 
„ % A conſiderable number of theſe books were republ:ſhed 

ether, in the year 1656, in one great collection, conſiſting of fix 
1 lumes in folio, under the title of Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, 
here are, indeed, in this collection many pieces wanting, which were 


5 1 dmpoſed by the moſt eminent leaders of the ſect; but what is there 


11 bliſhed is, nevertheleſs, ſufficient to give the attentive reader a clear 
S *h of the doctrine of the Socinians, and of the nature of their 
A ſtitution as a religious community. 
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The main 


Socinianiſm. 


troduced into Germany by Adam NEUSER, and oth: 


principle of 


_ Forfing, p. 199. 


hands of the common hangman. Accordingly the pile was rail 


their contents, had quietly divided them among themſelves and til 


The HISTORY of the SocIN1nns. 


advantages, they failed, almoſt every where, in th; 
attempts. A ſmall congregation was founded at Dani 
which ſubſiſted for ſome time in a clandeſtine manner, xy 
then gradually dwindled to nothing [/]. The fiſt atteny 
to promote the cauſe of Socinianiſm in Holland were my 
by a perſon whoſe name was Exasmus JoHannis [nl 
After him CHRISTOPHER OsToRoD, and Annay 
Voliviopius, who were the main pillars of the ſect, ut 
their utmoſt endeavours to gain diſciples and follower 
that country; nor were their labours wholly unſucceſh| 
though the zeal of the clergy and the vigilance of t 
magiſtrates prevented their forming any regular afſembli 
and thus effectually checked their progreſs n] and binden 
their party from acquiring any conſiderable degree ( 
ſtrength and ſtability [o]. Socinianiſm did not meet wil 
a better reception in Britain than in Holland. It was in 


emiſſaries, who infected the Palatinate with its erroy 
having entered into a league with the Tranſylvanian 
the critical period, when the affairs of the Laine l 
Poland carried a dubious and unpromiſing aſpect. Bu 
this pernicious league was ſoon detected, and the ſchems 
of its authors entirely blaſted and diſconcerted; unn 
which NEvUSER went into Turkey, and enliſted among il 
Janizaries [p]. „ 

XV. Although the Socinians profeſs to believe that il 
our knowledge of divine things is derived ſolely from tit 


II] GusTav. GrORG. ZELTNERI Hi. Crypto-Sociniſm J 


(-m] SANDIUS, Bibliotheca Anti- Trinit. p. 87. 

Su] BRANDT, in his Hiſtory of the Reformation of tit 
Netherlands, tells us, that OsToR 0D and VoliDIOVIUs were ban 
ed, and that their books were condemned to be burnt publicly by f. 


the executioner approached, and the multitude was aflembled, but il 
books did not appear. The magiſtrates, who were curious to pelt 
friends. ; 

L] ZELTNERUS, Hifi, Crypto Sociniſmi, &c. p. 31. & 178. 

LF] BUR CH. GoTT. STRUVIL Hit. Eccleſ. Palat. cap. . 
§lin. p. 214.—ALTING. Hi. Eccleſ. Palat. in NMIEGII Maut 
Palat. p. 266—337.— La CROEE, Diyertations Hiſtoriques, to 
P- 101. 127. compared with BERN. RauPaciivs, his Prei 
Auſtriaca, p. 113. where there is an account of JOHN MAT TAT 
who was concerned in theſe troubles, | 


Ig 
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oi Scriptures; yet they maintain in reality, that the C E N T 
ene of ſcripture is to be inveſtigated and explained by the 3 KY 
igates of right reaſon, to which, of conſequence, they 5 
tribute a great influence in determining the nature and —— 
afolding the various doctrines of religion. When their 
Writings are peruſed with attention, they will be found to 

ttribute more to reaſon, in this matter, than moſt other 

WC hriftian ſocieties. For they frequently inſinuate artfully, 

ay ſometimes declare plainly, that the ſacred penmen were 

ally of ſeveral miſtakes, from a defect of memory, as 

ell as a want of capacity: that they expreſſed their 
etiments without either perſpicuity or preciſion, and 

WH cndered the plaineſt things obſcure by their pompous and 

fuſe Aſiatic ſtile; and that it was therefore abſolutely 
eceſſary to employ the lamp of human reaſon, to caſt a 

cht upon their doctrine, and to explain it in a manner 

WL onformable to truth. It is eaſy to ſee what they had in 

iew by maintaining propoſitions of this kind. They 

imed at nothing leſs than the eſtabliſhment of the fol- 

Wowing general rule, viz. that the hiſtory of the Jews and 

WD [:sus CHRIST was indeed to be derived from the books 

f the Old and New Tęſtament, and that it was not Jawful 
entertain the leaſt doubt concerning the truth of this 

Wiltory, and the authenticity of theſe books in general 

ut that the particular doctrines, which they contain, were, 
evertheleſs, to be underſtood and explained in ſuch a 

anner as to render them conformable to the dictates of 

eaſon. According to this repreſentation of things, it is 

Wot the Holy Scripture, which declares clearly, and 

ppreſly, what we are to believe concerning the nature, 

Punſels and perfections, of the Deity ; but it is human 

eaſon, which ſhews us the ſyſtem of religion that we 

Quzht to ſeek in, and deduce from, the divine oracles. 

| AVI. This fundamental principle of Socinianiſm will The dange- 
Fill appear more dangerous and pernicious, when we con- bels conte- 
Wider the ſenſe in which the word Reaſon was underſtood CONS 
Y this ſect, The pompous title of Right Reaſon was ple. 
en, by the Socinians, to that meaſure of intelligence 

Wd diſcernment, or, in other words, to that faculty of 

WP prchending and judging, which we derive from nature, 

WP <cording to this definition, the fundamental rule of the 
eamans neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that no doctrine ought to be 

Vor. IV. O acknowledged 
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C ENT, acknowledged as true in its nature or divine in its orig, 
1 all whoſe parts are not level to the comprehenſion of th 
pa r II. human underſtanding, and that, whatever the Hy 
— - Scriptures teach concerning the perfections of God, hy 
counſels and decrees, and the way of ſalvation, muſt h 
modified, curtailed, and filed down, in ſuch a manner, 
the transforming power of art and argument, as to anſwe 
the extent of our limited faculties. Thoſe who adopt thi 
ſingular rule muſt, at the ſame time, grant that the numhe 
of religions muſt be nearly equal to that of. individual, 
For as there is a great variety in the talents and capacitiz 
of different perſons, ſo what will appear difficult a 
abſtruſe to one, will ſeem evident and clear to another; a 
thus the more diſcerning and penetrating will adopt a 
divine truth, what the ſlow and ſuperficial will look upa 
as unintelligible jargon. This conſequence does not 1 
all alarm the Socinians, who ſuffer their members 
explain in very different ways many doctrines of th 
higheſt importance, and permit every one to follow hi 
particular fancy, in compoſing his theological ſyſtem, pr 
viced the acknowledge, in general, the truth and authen- 
ticity of the hiſtory of CHRIST, and adhere to th 
precepts the Goſpel lays down for the regulation of ou 
lives and actions. | 
The ſum XVII. In conſequence of this leading maxim, the Soc. 
er Cinians either reject without exception, or change al 
Sounizniſm accommodate to their limited capacities, all thoſe doctrins 
relating to the nature of God and of JesUs CHRIST, the plat 
of redemption and the eternal rewards and puniſhment 
unfolded in the Goſpel, which they either cannot compre 
hend, or conſider as attended with conſiderable difficultits 
The ſum.of their theology is as follows: ** God, who 
« infinitely more perfect than man, though of a ſimi 
c nature in ſome reſpects, exerted an act of that powerd) 
<« which he governs all things; in conſequence of vid 
an extraordinary perſon was born of the Virgin Mat! 
„That perſon was JesUs CHRIST, whom God fil 
„ tranſlated to heaven by that portion of his divine pow 
« which is called the Holy Gho/?, and having inſtrudil 
„ him fully there in the knowledge of his will, counſ:!s 
<« and deſigns, ſent him again into this ſublunary world! 


4 « promulgate to mankind a new rule of life, more ny 
« ent 
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© lent than that under which they had formerly lived, to CENT, 
„ propagate divine truth by his miniſtry, and to confirm 92 . 
6 it by his death. PAR Y II. 


W « '{hoſe who obey the voice of this Divine Teacher, ——? 
Wc f(and this obedience is in the power of every one whoſe 
vin and inclination leads that way) ſhall, one day, be 
WS coathed with new bodies, and inhabit eternally thoſe 
WS: bleſſed regions, where God himſelf immediately refides, 
WS Such, on the contrary, as are diſobedient and rebellious; 
WS {hall undergo moſt terrible and exquiſite torments, 
WS which ſhall be ſucceeded by annihilation, or the total 
WS extinction of their being.“ | N 
WW The whole ſyſtem of Socinianiſm, when ſtripped of the 
Embelliſhments and commentaries with which it has been 
oaded and diſguifed by its doctors, is really reducible to 
be few propofitions now mentioned, | 
= XVIII. The nature and genius of the Socinian theo- The moral 
oy has an immediate influence upon the moral ſy ſtem of 2 of 
Nhat ſet, and naturally leads its doctors to confine their , 
les of morality and virtue to the external actions and 
luties of life, On the one hand, they deny the influence 
f a divine ſpirit and power upon the minds of men; and; 
Wn the other, they acknowledge; that no martal has ſuch an 
mpire over himſelf as to be able to ſuppreſs or extinguiſh. 
is ſinful propenfities and corrupt deftres. Hence they 
Wave no concluſion left, but one; and that is, to declare all 
uch true and worthy Chriſtians, whoſe words and external 
7:05 are conformable to the precepts of the Divine law. 
It is, at the ſame time, remarkable, that another branch of 
heir doctrine leads directly to the utmoſt ſeverity in what 
felates to life and manners, ſince they maintain that the 
Preat end of CHRIST 's miflion upon earth was to exhibit 
Jo mortals a new law, diſtinguiſhed from all others by its 
Wn vlemiſhed ſanctity and perfection. Hence it is, that a 
eat number of the Socinians have fallen into the fanatical 
sour of the ancient Anabaptiſts, and judged it abſolutely 
awful to repel injuries, to take oaths, to inflict capital 
oniſnments on malefaCtors, to oppoſe the deſpotic pro- 
eedings of tyrannical magittrates, to acquire wealth by 
. zoneſt induſtry, and other things of that nature. But, in 
, there is ſomething extremely ſingular, and they are 
Pere, indeed, inconſiſtent with themſelves. For while, in 
| 0's matters 
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The Cate- 
chiſm of 
Races 


contributed to render the ſect ſtill more odious, and 9 


compoſed for the uſe of the Socinians themſelves, thant 


faith; and hence the doctors of that ſe& were authorik 


and ef the various ſucceſs it met with, in the Commentatio de Catechiſ 


The HISTORY of the SOCINIANS, 


matters of doctrine, they take the greateſt liberty with th 
expreſſions of Scripture, and pervert them in a yidley 
manner to the defence of their peculiar tenets, they yy, 
ceed quite otherwiſe, when they come to preſcribe rules 
conduct from the precepts of the Goſpel ; for then the 
underſtand theſe precepts literally, and apply them withoy 
the leaſt diſtinction of times, perſons, and circumſtances, 

XIX. It muſt carefully be obſerved, that the Cateip 
of Racow, which moſt people look upon as the prey 
ſtandard of Socinianiſm, and as an accurate ſummary d 
the doctrine of that ſect, is, in reality, no more than! 
collection of the popular tenets of the Socinians, and h 
no means a juſt repreſentation of the ſecret opinions at 
ſentiments of their doctors [9]. The writings, therefor, 
of theſe learned men muſt be peruſed with attention, i 
order to our knowing the hidden reaſons and true prin 
ciples from whence the doCtrines of the Catechiſm an 
derived, It is obſervable, befides, that, in this Catechiſn, 
many Socinian tenets and inſtitutions, which might hat 
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expoſe its internal conſtitution too much to public view, 
are entirely omitted; fo that it ſeems to have been | 


impoſe upon firangers, and to mitigate the indignz 
tion which the tenets of this community had excited in the 
minds of many [Y]. Hence it never obtained among tie 
Socinians the authority of a public confeſſion or rule d 


to correct and contradict it, or to ſubſtitute another forma 
doctrine in its place. It is alſo obſervable, that the mol 
eminent writers and patrons of the Socinians give w 
clear or conſiſtent account of the ſentiments of that { 
in relation to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and government, and 


[9] We have an account of the authors of this famous Catechiſth 


Racowierfi, publiſhed by Jo. AND. SCHMIDIUS, in the year 170) 
Seealſo KOECHELP Piblioth. Theolog, Symbolice.—A new editiond 
the Catechiſm itſelf, with a ſolid refutation of the doctrine it containh 
was publiſhed in 8vo at Franqfort and Leipſict, in the year 173950 
the learned GEORGE LEWIS OEDER. 9 

[+] This appears evidently enough from their preſenting a Lt! 
tranſlation of this Catechiſm to James I, king of Great Britain, ui 
a German one io the academy of Miitemberg. ie 
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the form of public worſhip. All that we know is, that C 2 T. 
Ichey follow in theſe matters, generally ſpeaking, the , . 8 Wy: 
cuſtoms received in the proteſtant churches [s]. P AA 1h 
| XX, The firſt founders and patrons of this ſect were 
Ecminently diſtinguiſhed by their learning and genius. ee e 
heir ſucceſiors, however, did not follow their ſteps in this mong the 
Ereſpect, nor keep up the reputation they had univerſally Socinians, 
E obtained. The Unitarians in Poland ſeem* to have had 

little ambition of ſcience, They gave no encouragement 

Ito learning or talents; and appeared little ſolicitous of 

having in their community ſubtile doctors and learned 
liſputants. But, when they perceived, on the one hand, 

that the ſucceſs of their community required as able de- 
Wenders, as they had learned and ingenious adverſaries, and 

were ſo lucky, on the other, as to obtain the privilege of 

Serecting ſeminaries of learning at Racow and Lublin, they 

When changed their ſentiments with reſpect to this matter, 

nd became ſenſible of the neceſſity under which they lay, 

Wo encourage in their community a zeal for the ſciences, 

WT his zeal increaſed greatly from the time that Fausrus 
Pocixus undertook the reſtoration of their declining 

edit, and put himſelf at the head of their tottering ſect, 

Wit that time many perſons, diſtinguiſhed by their birth, 
ducation and talents, embraced its doctrine, and contri- 

uted to promote the love of ſcience among its members. 

hen the youth were taught the rules of eloquence and 

WI ictoric, and inſtructed in the important branches of 
W:iental, Greek, and Latin literature. Nay, even the 
Wecret paths of philoſophy were opened, though their 
Wrcalures were diſcloſed only to a few, who were ſelected, 

or that purpoſe, from the multitude, The Racovian 
Woctors, in compliance with the ſpirit and taſte of the age, 

Woe ARISTOTLE as their guide in philoſophy, as appears 
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| [5] This is manifeſt from a work compoſed by PRTHER Morsco- 
Iius, or Mokscowskx, under the following title: Polilia Eccle- 
aſica, quam Dulgo Agenda wocant, five forma Regiminis exterioris 
. ccleſaarum Chriſtianarum in Polonia, que unum Deum Patrem, per 
un cus Unigenitum in Spiritu Sando, confitentur. This work, which 

: divided into three books, was compoted in the year 1642, and 
uoliſhed in 4to at Nuremberg, but a few years ago, by the learned 
oog Lewis OgDER, It is mentioned by Sax ius, in his 
1 olioth, Anti-Trinit. p. 142. who ſays that it was drawn up for the 
WE of the Belgie churches, | 2 
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198 The His TORY of the SOCINIANS. : 
CEN T. evidently from the Ethics of CRELLIUS, and other liteng I | 
XVI records of theſe times. E 


* er; Bk XXI. Notwithſtanding this progreſs of philoſophy 4 


among the Socinians, their doctors ſeemed to reject i 
Their me- ſuccouts in theology with obſtinacy and diſdain. They 
_— P Clare, in numberleſs places of their writings, that bog 
theology, the interpretation of {cripture, and in explaining and c AS 

aonſtrating the truths of religion in general, clearneſ i i 


ſimplicity are alone to be conſulted, and no regard paid y £ 
the tubtilties of philoſophy and logic. And, indeed, hi p 
their doctors and interpreters followed, in practice, this t 
that they have laid down with ſo auch oſtentation i 0 
theory, they would haye ſaved their adverſaries, and g. WR 
haps themſelves, much trouble, But this js by no mem 
the caſe. For, in the greateſt part of their theologi 1 
productions, their pretended ſimplicity is frequently acc.n- r 
panied with much ſubtility and with the moſt rehud = | 
intricacies of ſcientific art. And, what is till noi 
inexcuſable, they reaſon with the oreateſt dexterity an 3 
acuteneſs concerning thoſe ſubjects, which (as they ſurp4 RA t 
the reach of the human underſtanding) are gencralf AW \ 
received, among other Chriſtians, as fatts. confirmed byth W 
moſt re fpectable teſtimany, and contequently as maiters f 
pure faith, while they diſcover little lagaCity, or ſtrengu Ne 
of judgment, in thoſe diſcuſſions which are within th . 
ſphere of realon, and are properly amenable to its tribum f 
1 hey are acute where they ought to be ſilent, and tin c 


reaſon awkwardly where ſagacity and argument ate ns 
quircd. Iheſe are certainly zreat inconſiſtencies; r 


they proceed from one and the fame principle, even * 
maxim univerſally received in this community, that i 
things that ſurpaſs the limits of human comprehenſion art "Wt \ 
be entirely baniſbed from the Cbriſtian religion. 5 
The divi- XXII. It has been already vbterved, that the Luitarm 
bens of the had no ſooner ſeparated themſelves from the Kefo:mRR / 
S6:12-495 Churches in Poland, than they became a prey to in. ſtint + 
"ems Oivifions, and were ſplit into ſeveral factions. The * r 
controver- Of dc. Ain that gave riſe to theſe diviſions, related 10 WR : 
Lies, dignity of CHRIsT's nature and character, the la ue! 4 1 
ot [njant- Beptiſm, the perfonality of the Holy Ghoſt, ' 4 


whicy were added ſeveral alterations, concerning the dui 
of lite, and the rules of conduct that were obligatory & 
Chun 
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Ws Chriſtians. The ſes, produced by theſe diviſions, were C EN F. 
not all equally obſtinate, Some of them entertained pacific ray = 
WT diſpoſitions, and ſeemed inclined towards a reconciliation. Þ a x TIL 
hut two particularly maintained tenaciouſly their ſenti- — D 
WE ments, and perſiſted in their ſeparation ; theſe were the 

= Budnecans and the Farnovians. The former were ſo called p,_ 
WE from their leader SIMON BUDN us, a man of conſiderable 
acuteneſs and ſagacity, who, more dextrous than the reſt 
of his brethrea in deducing conſequences from their 
5 principles, and perceiving plainly the conciufions to which 
the peculiar principles of LAL1ius SOCINUS naturally led, 
We dcnicd flatly all kinds of religious worſhip to Je$Us 
Cnustisr. Nor did BuDNZvus ſtop here; in order to give 
a more ſpecious colour to this capital error, and to maintain 
it upon conſiſtent grounds, he ailerted that CHRIST was: 
not begotten by an extraordinary act of Divine power, 
but that he was born, like other men, in a natural way. 
This hypotheſis, however conformable to the fundamental 
principles of Socinianiſm, appeared intolerable and impious 
cso the greateſt part of that community. Hence BUuDxn vs, 
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| who had gained over to his doctrine a great number of 4 
| proſelytes in Lithuania and Ruſſian Poland, was depoled {i 


YZ from his Ns functions in the year 1584, and publicly 


] I Fexcommunigated with all his diſciples. It is ſaid, however, 

that he afterwards abandoned his pecuiiar and offenſive 

Z ſentiments, and was again re-admitted to the communion 

of that ſect [e]. . 1 . | 
XXIII. This heretical doctrine, which bad created fo The ſenti- 


much trouble to BupN “Us, was ſoon after adopted by 22 

. FRANCIS Davipes, a Hungarian, who was the juper— zan k by 
intendent of the Socinian churches in Tranhlvanid, and Davides and 
Who oppoſed with the greateſt ardour and obſtinacy the Francken. 
„. See Sax DII Biblioth. Anti-Trinit. p. 54, 55 —Epiſtola de Vita 

5 Bie, p. 226, —RINGELTAUBE's German Diſſertation on the 

. l Bibles, p. 144. 152. — SAMUEL CRELLIUS, tne mott learned 

. 8 ot our times, looks upon ADAM NE USER *, who was 

aniſhed on account of his erroneous ſentiments, to have been the 


111 [ R . l ate 0 . 
3 author of this doctrine, which is ſo derogatory from the dignity of 
biesus Cnaisr. See CxkLLII Theſaur. Epiſtol. Croxian. tom. i. 


b. 111, 
* See & xiv. of this chapter, 
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C E N r. cuſtom of offering up prayers and divine worſhip to Jxgy 
OE CHRIST. Several methods were uſed to reclaim him fron 
P a x + 11, this offenſive error. BLANDRATA employed all the poye 
— — of bis eloquence for this purpoſe, and, to render hj 
remonſtrances ſtill more effectual, ſent for Favsty 
SociNUs, who went accordingly into Tranſylvania in the 
year 1573, and ſrconded his arguments and exhortations 
with the utmoſt zeal and perſeverance. But Davingyy 
remained unmoved, and was, in conſequence of thj 
obſtinate adherence to his error, thrown into priſon by 
CHRISTOPHER BATHORY, prince of Tranſylvania; where 
he died, in the year 1579, in an advanced age [u]. Thi 
his unhappy fate did not, however, extinguiſh the contre- 
veriy to which his doctrine had given riſe, For he let 
behind him diſciples and friends, who ſtrenuouſly maintained 
his ſentiments, ſtood firm againſt the oppoſition that was 
made to them, and created much uneaſfineſs to Socixt 
and his followers in Lithuania and Poland. The mol 
eminent of theſe were JacosB PALX0L0Gvus, of the ifledf 
Chio, who was burnt at Rome in the year 1585; Ch. 
STIAN FRANCKEN, who had diſputed in perſon with 
SOCINUS; and JohN SOMMER [zo], who was maſter of 
the academy of Clauſenburg [x]. This little ſect is branded 
by the Socinian writers with the ignominious appellation 
of Semi- Tudaizers [y]. 
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Cu] SANDIUs, Eiblioth. Anti-Jrinit. p. 5 5, £6,—FAUST. SOCI. 
Oper. tom. i. p. 353. 395. tom. ii. p. 713. 771. Where there is u 
account of his conference and diſpute with FRancis DAVID ES 
STAN. LUBIENIEC1 Hor. Reform. Polonice, lib. iii. c. xi. p. 22. 

[(a] See SANDIUS, loc. cit. p. 57, 58. The diſpute between 
Socinus and FRANCKEN is related, at large, in the Works of the 
former, tom. ii. p. 767. 

&> [x] Clauſenburg, otherwiſe Coloſtwar, is a town in Tranſjl: 
Varia, extremely populous and well fortified, The Socinians have 
here a public ſchool and aprinting-houſe; and their community in thus 

place is very numerous. Till the year 1603, they were in poſſcſhon 
of the cathedral, which was then taken from them and given to the 
Jeſuits, whoſe college and church they had pulled down. 
[z] Fausrus SOCINUS wrote a particular Treatiſe againſt the 
Semi-Judaixers, which is publiſhed in the ſecond volume of its 
Works, p. 804. It is, however, worthy of obſervation, that the 
motive which engaged SOCINUS and his friends to employ ſo much 
pains and labour in the ſuppreſſion of this faction, was not a perſuaſion 
of the pernicious tendency of its doctrines or peculiar notions. On 
the contrary, Socixus himlelf expreſly acknowledges, that this con- 
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= xxIV. The Farnovians were treated by the Socinians q E N T, 
in much more indulgence. They were neither excluded . XVI. 
om the communion of the ſect, nor obliged to renounce „ 
err peculiar tenets; they were only exnorted to conceal 

em prudently, and not to publiſh or propagate them in The Famo- 
beir diſcourſes. from the pulpit [z]. This particular 2 Neck. 
ranch of the Socinian community was fo called from 

SE. vis.aus FARNOVIUS, or FARNESIUS, Who was 

WE n0aged by GoxEs1vs to prefer the Arian ſyſtem to that of 

ee Socinians, and conſequently aſſerted that CHRIST had 

een engendered, or produced, out of nothing, by the Su- 

eme Being, betore the creation of this terreſtrial globe. 


orerſy turns upon matters of very little importance, by declaring it, 
is opinion, that praying or offering up divine worſhip to CHRIST, 
not neceſſary to ſalvation. Thus, in his anſwer to Mjecł, (Opp. 
Won. ii. p. 538.) he expreſſes himſelf in the following manner: The 
WT brifian, whoſe faith is ſo great, as to encourage him to make his 
rs habitually and dereciſy to the Supreme Being, and who flandeth 
ot in need of the comfort that foaus from the invocation of CHRIST, 
is brother, 20% was tempted in all things like as he is, that Chriſtian 
Ws: not obliged to call upon the name of Feſwus, by prayer or ſupplication *. 
According therefore to the opinion of SOCINUS, thoſe who lay aſide 
l regard to CHRIST as an Interceidor, and addreſs themſeives 
eh to God alone, have a greater meaſure of faith than others. 
oh it this be fo, why did he oppoſe with ſuch vehemence and ani- 
oſty the ſentiment of Pavib s, who, in effett, did no more than 
bort all Chriſtians to addreſs themſelves direcliy and immediately to 
e Father? Here there appears to be a ſtriking inconfiftency. We 
ad allo Lu BIT RIECIUs, in his Hiflor. Refermat. Polonicæ, lib. iii. 
p. xi. p. 228. ſpeaking lightly encugh of this controverly, and re- 
eelenting it as a matter of very little moment, whence he ſays, that in 
anhlvuanuia there was much ado about nothing T. From 213 this, then, 
appears manifeſt, that SOCINUs and his followers were more artful 
un ingenuous in their procecdings with reſpect to Davipts. They 
Wc riccuted him and his followers, left by tolerating his doctrine, they 
WP uid increaſe the odizm under which they already lay, and draw 
on themſelves anew the reſentment of other Chriſtian churches, 
3 ale, in their private judgment, they looked upon this very doctrine 
ais profeſſors as worthy of to'cration and indulgence. 
WW [2] Efe de Vita Wifowwatii, p 226 —FRASMUS JOHANNIS 
Ws ve are informed by Sax ius, Bibliotb. Anti-Trinit. p. 87.) was 
WEcmittcd Profeflor of Divinity in the Socinian academy at Clauſenburg, 
Wn condition, that in his public diſcouries he ſhouid never jay any 
ing of CyrisT's having exiſtzd befere the Vizgin Mary. | 


Y * Qued þ quis tanta eft fide præditus, ut ad Deum ipſum perpetus rect occedere 
., nec conſclatione, gue ex Chrifti FTratris ſui | per on:nid tentati inuocatione 
1 Wc ettur, indigeat, hic non opus habet, ut Chriſtun: incct. 

I Hadtus in ſinipuslo ercitatos Je. | 
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C E N T, cuſtom of offering up prayers and divine worſhip to Ixsus 
hg CHRIST, Several methods were uſed to reclaim him from 
P a x « 11, this offenſive error. BLANDRATA employed all the power 
m—— of his eloquence for this purpoſe, and, to render his 
remonſtrances ſtill more effectual, ſent for FAusrus 
SociNus, who went accordingly into Tranſylvania in the 
year 1573, and {rconded his arguments and exhortations 
with the utmoſt zeal and perſeverance. But Davings- 
remained unmoved, and was, in conſequence of this 
obſtinate adherence to his error, thrown into priſon by 
CHRISTOPHER BATHORY, prince of Trauſylvania; where 
he died, in the year 1579, in an advanced age [A]. This 
his unhappy fate did not, however, extinguith the contro- 
verſy to which his doctrine had given rife, For he leſt 
behind him diſciples and friends, who ſtrenuouſly maintained 
his ſentiments, ſtood firm againſt the oppoſition that was 
made to them, and created much uneaſineſs to SOCINUs 
and his followers in Lithuania and Poland, The moſt 
eminent of theſe were JacoB PALKOLOGUs, of the iſleof 
Chio, who was burnt at Rome in the year 1585; CHR1- 
$TIAN FRANCKEN, who had diſputed in perſon with 
SOCINUS; and JOHN SOMMER [20], who was maſter of 
the academy of Clauſenburg [x]. This little ſect is branded 
by the Socinian writers with the ignominious appellation 

of Semi- Judaixers [y]. 


— — — 2 — +> — — 4 


9 


[u] SAN Dlus, Bibliotb. Anti- Trinit. p. 55, 6. FAUST. SOCIN. 
Oper. tom. i. p. 353. 395. tom. ii. p. 713. 771. where there is an 
account of his conference and diſpute with FRANCIs DAVIDES.- | 
STAN. LUBIENIEC1I Hiftor. Reform. Polonicæ, lib. iii. c. xi. p. 228. 

[au]! See SANDIUS, lc. cit. p. 57, 58. The diſpute between 
Socinus and FRANCKEN is related, at large, in the J/orks of the 
former, tom. ii. p. 767. 

l] Clauſenburg, otherwiſe Coloſrvar, is a town in Tranſjl- 
vauia, extremely populous and well fortified, The Socinians have 
here a public ſchool and aprinting-houſe; and their community in this 
piace is very numerous. Till the year 1603, they were in poſſeſſion 
of the cathedral, which was then taken from them and given to the 
Jeſuits, whoſe college and church they had pulled down. 285 

[z] Fausrus Socixus wrote a particular Treatiſe againſt the 
 Semi-Judaizers, which is publiſhed in the ſecond volume of his 
Works, p. 804. It is, however, worthy of obſervation; that the 
motive which engaged Socix us and his friends to employ ſo much 
pains and labour in the ſuppreſſion of this faction, was not a perſuaſion : 
of the pernicious tendency of its doctrines or peculiar notions. On 
the contrary, Socix us himſelf expreſly acknowledges, that this con- | 


þ | | XXIV. The 
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XXIV. The Farnovians were treated by the Socinians c E N T, 
with much more indulgence. They were neither excluded XVI. 


their peculiar tenets ; they were only exhorted to conceal 


: 1. | SECT. III. 
from the communion of the ſect, nor obliged to renounce p Th 


them prudently, and not to publiſh or propagate them in The Farno- 
their diſcourſes. from the pulpit [z]. This particular *in ſeck. 
branch of the Socinian community was fo called from 
CGTANISLAUS F ARNOVIUS, or F ARNESIUS, Who was 
engaged by Goxks jus to prefer the Arian ſyſtem to that of 
the Socinians, and conſequently aſſerted that CHRIST had 
been engendered, or produced, out of nothing, by the Su- 
preme Being, betore the creation of this terreſtrial globe. 


troverſy turns upon matters of very little importance, by declaring it, 
as his opinion, that praying or offering up divine worſhip to CHRIST, 
is not neceſſary to ſalvation. Thus, in his anfwer to Wujeck, (Opp. 
tom. ii. p. 538.) he expreſſes himſelf in the following manner: The 
Chriſtian, whoſe faith is ſo great, as to encourage bim to make his 
addreſſes habitually and direfly to the Supreme Being, and who flandeth 
uit in necd of the comfort that fonds from the invocation of CHRIST, 
his brother, who was tempted in all things like as he is, that Chriſtian 
xs not obliged to call upon the name of Feſws, by prayer or ſupplication *. 
According therefore to the opinion of SOCINUS, thoſe who lay aſide 
all regard to CHRIST as an Interceſſor, and addreſs themſeives 
direfly to God alone, have a greater meaſure of faith than others. 
But, it this be fo, way did he oppoſe with ſuch vehemence and ani- 
moſity the ſentiment of Davies, who, in effeft, did no more than 
echort all Chriſtians to adireis themſelves direc; and immediately to 
tie Father? Here there appears to be a ſtriking inconſiſtency. We 
ind alſo LUBIENIECIUS, in his Hiffor. Refermat. Polonice, lib. iii. 
cap. xi. p. 228. ſpeaking hghtly enough of this controverſy, and re- 


| WHT pielenting it as a matter of very little moment, whence he ſays, that in 
Tranfluanma there was much ado about nothing F. From: ail this, then, 


t appears manifeſt, that SoeiN us and his followers were more artful 
tan ingenuous in their procecdings with reſpect to Davines. They 
priecuted him and his followers, leſt by tolerating his doctrine, they 


. ; ould increaſe the oda under which they already lay, and draw 

2 Y ypon themſelves anew the reſentment of other Chriſtian churches, 

is ale, in their private judgment, they looked upon this very doctrine 

- and its proteflors as worthy of toleration and indulgence. 

q 2] Epiffola de Vita Wifowatii, p 226 —FRASMUS JOHANNIS 
is we are informed by Sax plus, Biblieth, Auti-Trinit. p. 87.) was 

* «Knitted Profeiior oi Divinity in the Socinian academy at Clauſenburg, 

13 N condition, that in bis public ditcouries he ſhoud never fay any 

*s uns of CHRIST'S having exiſted befere the Visgin MART. 

5 . f 755 fants ef Jae preditus, wt ad Deum ipſum perpetuo refia eccedere 

ar, n conſelatione, gue ex Chriſti Fratris ſui per omnia teutati invecatione 

In Eeiſcitur, indigeat, hic non opus habet, ut Chriſtum invecer, 

n- Flactus in frmpulo excitatos fe. i 

he | 
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EN x. It is not fo eaſy to ſay, what his ſentiments were concern. 


he warned his diſciples againſt paying the tribute of reli. 


form themſelves into a ſtable or permanent feat. The 


conſiderable numbers were difperſed or regained by the 


The HisTORY of the SOCINIANS, 


ing the Hoy Gho/t; all we know of that matter is, that 


gious worſhip to that Divine Spirit [a]. FARNoviyy 
ſeparated from the other Unitarians in the year 1568, and 
was followed, in this ſchiſm, by ſeveral perſons eminent on 
account of the extent of their learning, and the influence 
of their rank, ſuch as MARTIN CzECHovicivs, Nip. 
Mo1ovius, STANISLAUS Wisxow1us, JoHN FALcox, 
GEORGE SCHOMAN, and others. They did not, however, 


lenity and indulgence of the Socinians, together with the 
dexterity of their diſputants, brought many of them back 
into the boſom of the community they had deſerted, and 


prudence and addreſs of FAusrus SOCINUS. 90 that, at 
length, the whole faction, being deprived of its chief, who 
died in the year 1615, was ſcattered abroad, and reduced 
to nothing [5]. eg [ 


[a] SanDIUs, Bibliotb. p. 52. & paſſim. : 

[5} Weomit here an enumeration of the more famous Socinian 
writers who flouriſhed in this century, becauſe the greateſt part of | 
them have already been mentioned in the courſe of this Hiſtory. The 
reſt may be eaſily collected from SANDIUS. 3 


\' 


THE 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


SECTION I. 


f 
eG NE NAT HisToryY of the CHRISTIAN 
: CHURCH, 
i | | _ 
\HE arduous attempts made by the pontiſs, in 9 T. 
the preceding century, to advance the glory and 8 e 1. 


— 


majeſty of the ſee of Rome, by extending the 1 
limits of the Chriſtian church and ſpreading the Goſpe] The College 
through the diſtant nations, met with much oppoſition ; 3 
and, as they were neither well conducted nor properly founded at 
ſupported, their fruits were neither abundant nor perma- Rome. 
nent, But in this century the ſame attempts were re— 
new ed with vigour, crowned with ſucceſs, and contributed 
not a little to give a new degree of ſtability to the totterin 
grandeur of the papacy. They were begun by GREGORY 
XV, who, by the advice of his confeſſor Nar v1, found- 
ed at Rome, in the year 1622, the famous Congregation for 
the propagation of the faith, and enriched it with ample 
revenues, This congregation, which conſiſts of thirteen 
cardinals, two prieſts, one monk, and a ſecretary [a], is 


m 
of | 
he 


[a] Such is the number of members belonging to this Congregation 
35 they ſtand in the original Bull of GREGORY XV; ſee bullarium 
Roman. iom. iii. p. 472. edit. Luxemburg.—CERRI mentions the 
lame number, in his Etat Preſent de Egliſe Romaine, p. 259. But a 
different account is given by Ax MO, in his Tableau de la Cour de 
Rome, part III. chap, iii. p. 279. for he makes this Congregation to 
conſiſt of eig hteen cardinals, one of the pope's ſecretaries, ou apoſtoli- 
Gl prothouotary, one referendary, and one of the afſeſors, or tecreta- 
Wei the inguitte sn. 2 8 

VOY 85 0 deſigned 


— — — 
e * 


. 
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c EN T, deſigned to propagate and maintain the religion of Rey 
XVII. in all parts and corners of the world. Its riches and 
SR cr. I. poſſeſſions were ſo prodigiouſly augmented by the munif. 
w—— cence of URBAN VIII, and the liberality of an incredible 
number of donors, that its funds are, at-this day, adequate 

to the moſt expenſive and magnificent undertakings. And, 

indeed, the enterprizes of this Congregation are great and 
extenſive, By it a vaſt number of miſſionaries are ſent to 

the remoteſt parts of the world; books of various king 
publiſhed, to facilitate the ſtudy of foreign and barbaray 
languages; the ſacred writings and other pious produc. 

tions ſent abroad to the moſt diſtant corners of the globe, 

and exhibited to each nation and country in their own 

language and characters; ſeminaries founded for the 
ſuſtenance and education of a prodigious number of young 

men, ſet apart for the foreign miſſions; houſes ereCted for 

the inſtruction and ſupport of the Pagan youths that are 

yearly ſent from abroad to Rome, that they may return 

from thence into their reſpective countries, and become the 
inſtructors of their blinded Brethren : not to mention the 
charitable eſtabliſhments, that are deſigned for the relief and 

ſupport of thoſe who have ſuffered baniſhment, or been 

involved in other calamities, on account of their ſteadfalt 
attachment to the religion of Rome, and their zeal for 
promoting the glory of its pontif. Such are the arduous 

and complicated ſchemes, with the execution of which this 
congregation is charged; but theſe, though the principa, 

are not the only objects of its attention; its views, ina 

word, are vaſt, and its exploits almoſt incredible, Its 

members hold their afſemblies in a ſplendid and magnificent 

palace, whoſe delightful fituation adds a fingular luſtre to 

| its beauty and grandeur [5]. | | 
The College II. To this famous eltabliſhment another, leſs magni- 
pro propa- ficent indeed, but highly uſeful, was added, in the year 
ganda, &©. 1627, by pope URBAN VIII, under the denomination a 
4 y a | 
Urban VIII. a Collzge or Seminary for the propagation of the faith, This 


[J] The authors, who have given an account of this Congieg® 
tion, are mentioned by FABRICIUsS, in his Lux Evangelii tot! orot 
exoriens, cap. xxxiii. p. 566, Add to theſe DoROTHEUsS ASCANIUY 
De Montibus Pietaiis Eccleſiz Roman. p. $22. where there 187 
compleat liſt of the books that have been publiſhed by this Cong'* 
gation from its firſt inſtitution until the year 1667, 


ſeminar} 
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ſeminary is ſet apart for the inſtruction and education of e EN T, 


hoſe who are deſigned for the foreign miſſions ; and the 
are here brought up, with the greateſt care, in the know- 
ledoe of all the languages and ſciences, that are neceſſary 
[to prepare them for propagating the Goſpel among the 
eiſtant nations. This excellent foundation was due to the 
zeal and munificence of Joun BaeTisT VILEs, a Spaniſh 
nobleman, who reſided at the court of Rome, and who 
began by preſenting to the pontif all his ample poſſeſſions, 
together with his houſe, which was a noble and beautiful 
ſtructure, for this pious and generous purpoſe. His libe- 
ality excited a ſpirit of pious emulation, and is followed 
with zeal even to this day. The Seminary was at firſt 
committed by URBAN to the care and direction of three 
ranons of the patriarchal churches ; but this appointment 
was afterwards changed, and, ever ſince the year 1641, it 
4 3 by the Congregation, founded by GREGORY 
III. The ſame zealous ſpirit reached France, and pro- 
duced their ſeveral pious foundations of a like nature. In 
the year 1663, the Congregation of prigſis of the foreign 
niſſons was inftituted by royal authority, while an affoci- 
tion of biſhops and other eccleſiaſtics founded the Pariſſan 
eminary for the miſſions abroad, deſigned for the education 
if thoſe who were ſet apart for the propagation of Chriſti- 
nity among the Pagan nations. From hence, apoſtolical 
cars are ſtill ſent to Siam, Tonguin, Cochin China, and 
Perſia, biſhops to Babylon, and miſſionaries to other Aſiatic 
ations ; and all theſe ſpiritual envoys are ſupported by the 
mple revenues and poſſeſſions of the Congregation and 
eminary [d J. | Theſe priefts of the foreign miſſions [e], 


ind the apoſtles they ſend into foreign countries, are 


he Jeſuits and their miſſionaries. The former are ſhocked 
year | | 
n ot be!, HELYOT, Hiſtoire des Ordres Monaſtiques, Religieux et 
Chis taires, tom. viii. cap. xii. p. 73» URB. CERRI Etdt preſent de 


Ezliſe Romaine, p. 293. where, however, the firſt founder of this 
lege is called, by miſtake, VIVEs. | . | 


ELYOT, Hiſtoire des Ordres Monaſiiques, tom. vin. chap. xii. p. 84. 
10 Theſe ecclefiaftics are commonly called in France, Meſſicurs des 
Han, Etrangeres, 


at 


S RC r. I. 


moſt perpetually involved in altercations and debates with 


[4] See the Gallia Chriſtiana Benediinorum, tom. vii, p. 1024.— 
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CEN T, at the methods that are ordinarily emloyed by the latter; 
XVII. in converting the Chineſe and other Aſiatics to the Chri. 
BE © ** * ſtian religion. And the Jeſuits, in their turn, abſolutely 
refuſe obedience to the orders of the apo/iolical vicars and 

biſhops, who receive their commiſſion from the Congregatim 
above- mentioned; though this commiſſion be iſſued out 
with the conſent of the pope, or of the College de proju. 
ganda fide reſiding at Rome. There was alfo another reli. 
gious eſtabliſhment formed in France, during this century, 
under the title of the Congregation 4 the Holy Sacrament, 
whoſe founder was AUTHERI1vUs, biſhop of Bethlehem, and 
which, in the year 1644, received an order from URBAN 
VIII, to have always a number of eccleſiaſtics ready to 
_ exerciſe their miniſtry among the Pagan nations, whenever 
they ſhould be called upon by the pope or the Congregatim 

de propaganda for that purpoſe [ f]. It would be endleß 

to mention other aſſociations of leſs note, that were formed 

in ſeveral countries, for promoting the cauſe of Chriſtiani- 

ty among the darkened nations, as alſo the care taken by 

the Jeſuits and other religious communities to have 2 

number of miſſionaries always ready for that purpoſe, 

Miſfionaries IV. Theſe congregations and colleges ſent forth thoſe 
8 legions of miſſionaries, who, in this century, covered, in 
ally thofe of a maner, the whole face of the globe, and converted to 
the Jeſuits, the profeſſion of Chriſtianity at leaſt, if not to its temper 
and ſpirit, multitudes of perſons in the fierceſt and moſt 
barbarous nations, The religious orders, that make the 

greateſt figure in theſe miſſions, are the Jeſuits, the Doni- 

nicans, the Franciſcans, and the Capuchins, who, though 
concerned in one common caule, agree, nevertheleſs, very 

ill among themſelves, accuſing each other publicly and 
reciprocally, and that with the moſt bitter reproaches and 
invectives, of want of zeal in the ſervice of CHRIST, nay 

of corrupting the purity of the Chriſtian doctrine to pro- 

mote their ambitious purpoſes. But none are ſo univet- 

ſally accuſed of ſiniſter views and unworthy practices, in 

this reſpect, as the Jeſuits, who are ſingularly odious in the 

eyes of all the other miſſionaries, and are looked upon 25 4 

very dangerous and pernicious ſet of apoſtles, by a conlide- | 

rable part of the Romiſh church. Nor, indeed, can the) 


— 


1 
be ö 
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that, inſtead of inſtructing their proſelytes in the genuine 
goctrines ot Chriſtianity, they teach them a corrupt ſyſtem 
| of religion and morality that fits eaſy upon their conſci- 
ences, and is reconcileable with the indulgence of their 


appetites and paſſions that they not only toletate, but 


even countenance, in theſe new converts, ſcveral prophane 
opinions and ſuperſtitious rites and cuſtoms ;—that, by 
commerce, carried on with the moſt rapacious avidity, and 
yarious other methods Jittle conſiſtent with probity and 
candour, they have already acquired an overgrown opu- 
lence, which they augment from day to day ;—that they 


after worldly honours and prerogatives ;—that they are 
perpetually employing the arts of adulation, and the ſedue- 
tions of bribery, to inſinuate themſelves into the friendſhip 
and protection of men in power z that they are deeply in- 
volved in civil affairs, in the cabals of courts, and the 


and kingdoms, where their views are obſtructed or diſap- 


ſe pointed, and refuſe obedience to the Roman pontif and to 
n WM the vicars and biſhops that bear his commiſſion. Theſe 
o iccuſetions are indeed grievous, but they are perfectly well 
er atteſted, being confirmed by the moſt ſtriking circumſtan= 
it tal evidence, as well as by a prodigious number of unex- 
ic Wi ceptionable witnefles. Among theſe we may reckon many 
1- Wot the moſt illuſtrious aud reſpectable members of the 
church of Rome, whoſe teſtimony cannot be imputed to 


the ſuggeſtions of envy, on the one hand, nor conſidered as 
nd Wl the effect of temerity or ignorance on the other: ſuch are 


nd de cardinals, the membeis of the Congregation de propa- 


ay dende fide, and even ſome of the popes themlelves, Theſe 


r0- Wifiimonies ace ſupported and confirmed by glaring facts, 


er- een by the proceedings of the Jeſuits in China, Abyſſinia, 
in I Jaban, and India, where they have diſhonoured the cauſe 
the Wo! Chriſtianity, and hurt the intereſt of Rome, in the moſt 
s 2 Walible manner, by their corrupt practices [g]. 


hey [5] The reader will find an ample relation of theſe facts, ſupported 


fa cloud of w.tnefles, in the Pretace to the Hiſtoire de la Compagnie de 


dus, publithed at Uzirecht in the year 1741. 


Y 4 he 


he viewed in any other light, if the general report be true, c E N T, 


SECT. E 


burn with the thirſt of ambition, and are conſtantly gaping 


ntrigues of politicians ;—and finally, that they frequently 
excite inteſtine commotions and civil wars, in thoſe ſtates 
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V. The Jeſuits exhauſted all the reſources of their pecy 
liar artifice and dexterity to impoſe ſilence upon their acey, 
ſers, to confound their adverſaries, and to give a ſpeciou 
colour to their own proceedings. But all their ſtratageny 
were ineffectual. The court of Rome was informed of thei 
odious frauds; and this information was, by no mean 
looked upon as groundleſs. Many circumſtances concit 
to prove this, and among others the conduct of the Con: 
gregation at Rome, by which the foreign miſſions ax 
carried on and directed. For it is remarkable, that, during 


many years paſt, the Jeſuits have been much leſs employed, 


by that Congregation, than in former times, and are alf 
treated, on almoſt every occaſion, with a degree of cir. 
eumſpection that manifeſtly implies ſuſpicion and diffidenee, 
Other religious orders have evidently gained the aſcendant 
they formerly held; and, in the nice and critical affairs of 
the church, and more eſpecially in what relates to the 
propagation of the Goſpel in foreign parts, much mot 
confidence is placed in the auſtere ſobriety, poverty, in- 
duſtry, and patience, of the Capuchins and Carmelites, than 
in the opulence, artifice, genius, and fortitude, of the 
diſciples of LOVYVOLA. On the other hand it is certain, 
that if the Jeſuits are not much truſted, they are, however, 
more or leſs feared ; fince neither the powerful Congrego- 
tion, now mentioned, nor even the Roman pontifs, them- 
ſelves, venture to reform all the abuſes, which they filently 
diſapprove or openly blame in the conduct of this infidious 
Order. This connivance, however involuntary, is be- 
come a matter of neceſſity. The opulence of the Jeſuits 
is ſo exceſſive, and their credit and influence are grown ſo 
extenſve and formidable, in all thoſe parts of the world 
that embrace the religion of Rome, that they carry their 
inſolence fo ſar as to menace often the pontif on his throne, 
who cannot, without the utmoſt peril, oblige them to 
fubmit to his orders, where they are diſpoſed to be fe- 
fractory. Nay more: the deciſions of the pope are fie. 


quently ſuggeſted by this powerful ſocie y, and it is only in 


ſuch a caſe that the ſociety treats them with unlimited 
reſpect, When they come from any other quarter, theſ 


are received, in a very different manner by the Jeſuits 


who trample upon ſome of them with impunity, and 
interpret others with their uſual dexterity in ſuch 2 


mannely 
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manner, as to anſwer the views and promote the intereſts 
of their ambitious order. Such, at leaſt, are the accounts 
that are generally given of their proceedings; accounts 
which, though contradicted by them, are nevertheleſs ſup- 
| ported by ſtriking and palpable evidence. 

VI. The riſe of theſe diſſentions between the Jcſuits 

and the other Roman miſſionaries is owing to the me- 
mods of converſion uſed by the former, which are entire! 
WT different from thoſe that are employed by the latter. The 
crafty diſciples of LoyoLA judge it proper to attack the 
ſuperſtition of the Indian nations by artifice and ſtratagem, 


and prudence, to the knowledge of Chriſtianity, In con- 
ſequence of this principle, they interpret and explain the 
ancient doctrines of Paganiſm, and alſo thoſe that Con- 


and diminiſh, at leaſt in appearance, their oppoſition to 
of the religious ſyſtems of the Indians, tenets or precepts 


tines or precepts of Chriſtianity, they employ all their 
dexterity and zeal to render this reſemblance more plauſi- 
ble and ſtriking, and to perſuade the Indians that there is 
a great conformity between their ancient theology and 
the new religion they are exhorted to embrace. The 

go ſtill further; for they indulge their proſelytes in the 
obſervance of all their national cuſtoms and rites, except 


and to bring them only gradually, with the utmoſt caution 


FUcivs taught in China, in ſuch a manner as to ſoften 


that bear even the fainteſt reſemblance of certain doc- 
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The me- 
thods of 
converting 


Y practiſed by 


the Jeſuits 
procure 
them eng- 
mies. 


the truths of the Goſpel; and whenever they find, in any 


ve WY ſuch as are glaringly inconſiſtent with the genius and 
its pirit of the Chriſtian worſhip. "Theſe rites are modified 
o alitle by the Jefuits, and are directed towards a different 


ſet of objects, ſo as to form a ſort of coalition between 
cir egeniſm and Chriſtianity, To ſecure themſelves an 
ne, aſcendant over the untutored minds of theſe ſimple In- 
to Clans, they ſtudy their natural inclinations and propen- 
fe- ities, comply with them on all occaſions, and carefully 
fre ¶ woid whatever may ſhock them. And as in all coun- 
yinßz les the clergy and men of eminent learning are ſuppoſed 
ied? have a conſiderable influence on the multitude, ſo the 
they ſctuits are particulacly aſſid uous in courting the friendſhip 
its At the Indian prieſts, which they obtain by various me- 
and 96s. in the choice of which they are far from being 
h 2 Krupulous. But the protection of men in power is the 


mel, Vor. IV. P great 
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great object they principally aim at, as the ſureſt metho{ 
of eſtabliſhing their authority, and extending their infly. 
ence. And hence they ſtudy all the arts that can render 
them agreeable or uſeful to great men; hence their ap. 
plication to the mathematics, phyſic, poetry, to the theory 
of painting, ſculpture, architecture, and the other elegant 
arts; and hence their perſeverance in ſtudying men ani 
manners, the intereſts of princes, and the affairs of the 
world, in order to prepare them for giving counſel in cri. 
tical ſituations, and ſuggeſting expedients in perplexing 
and complicated caſes. It would be endleſs to enumerate 
all the circumſtances that have been complained of in the 
proceedings of the Jeſuits. Theſe, that have been now 
mentioned. have ruined their credit in the eſteem of the 
other miſſionaries, who conſider their artful and inſidious 


deal! as every way unſuitable to the character and dig- . 
nity of the ambaſladors of CHRISH, whom it becomes to . 
plead the cauſe of God with an honeſt ſimplicity, and an . 
ingenuous openneſs and candour, without any mixture of 10 
diſſfmulation or fraud. And, accordingly, we find the 
other religious orders, that are employed in the foreign 4 
miſſions, procceding in a very different method in the ex- 4 
erciſe of their miniſtry. They attack openly the ſuper- A 
ſtitions of the Indians, in all their connexions and in all 3 
their conſequences, and are ſtudious to remove whatever 
may ſeem adapted to nouriſh them. They ſhew little x- 
gard to the ancient rites and cuſtoms, in uſe among the 


Ch 1iXanity 
prop agated 
i India. 


fame of the Chriſtian religion through the greateſt part of 


of divine truth, mixed, indeed, with much darkneſs and 


blinded nations, and little reſpe& for the authority of 
thoſe by whom they were eſtabliſhed. They treat with 
certain indifference and contempt the Pagan prieſts, gran- 
dees, and princes, and preach, without diſguiſe, the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Chriſtianity, while they attack, without 
heſitation or fear, the ſuperſtitions of thoſe nations they 
are called to convert. 


VII. Theſe miſſionaries of the court of Rome ſpread the 


Aſia duting this century. To begin with India; it i 
. obſervable, that the minifterial labours of the Jeſuits, Thea- 
tins, and Augiſtinians contributed to introduce tome faqs 


ſuperſtition, into thoſe parts of that vaſt region that had 


been poſſeſſed by the Poytugueſe before their exper 
| | * rom 
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ſrom thence by the Dutch. But of all the miſſions that C E NT. 


| were eſtabliſned in theſe diſtant parts of the globe, none 
| has been more conſtantly and univerſally applauded than 
that of Madura, and none is ſaid to have produced more 
| abundant and permanent fruit, It was undertaken and ex- 
ecuted by ROBERT DE NoBILI [+], an Italian Jeſuit, who 


ceſsful. Conſidering, on the one hand, that the Indians be- 
held with an eye of prejudice and averſion all the Europeans, 
and, on the other, that they held in the higheſt venera- 
tion the order of Brachmans, as deſcended from the Gods ; 
and that, impatient of ather rulers, they paid an implicit 
and unlimited obedience to them alone, he aſſumed the 
appearance and title of a Brachman, that had come from a 
far country, and, by beſmearing his countenance and imi- 
tating that moſt auſtere and painful method of living, that 
the danianes or Penitents obferve, he at length perſuaded 
the credulous people that he was, in reality, a member of 
that venerable Order [i]. By this ſtratagem, he gainfd 
over to Chriſtianity twelve eminent Brachmans, whoſe 
example and influence engaged a prodigious number of the 


tine of this famous miſſionary. On the death of ROBERT, 


8 [5] Others call this famous miſſionary RoBERT DE NOoRILIBZ Us. 
e- Ii] URBAN CERRI, Etat preſent de I Eghſe Romaine, p. 173. 
he i NoBiLI, who is looked upon by the Jeſuits as the chief 


pans to acquire a knowledge of the religion, cuſtoms, and language 
af Madura, ſufficient for the purpoſes of his miniſtry. But this was 
not all: for, to ſtop the mouths of his oppoſers, and particularly of 


uced an old, dirty parchment, in which he had forged, in the an- 
ent Indian characters, a deed, ſhewing that the Brachmans of Rome, 
vere of much older date than thoſe of India, and that the T-ſuits of 
une deſcended, in a direct line, from the God Brama. Nay, Fa— 
ber JOUVENCI, a learned Jeſuit, tells us, in the hiſtory of his Order, 
Pnething yet more remarkable; even that ROBERT DF Nos Ll, 
aden the authenticity of his ſmoky parchment was called in queltion 
Y ſome Indian unbelievers, declared, 2% % oath, before the aembly 
the Brachmans of Madura, that he (NoBILI) derived really and 
uy his origin from the God Brama. Is it not aſtoniſhing that this 
Kyerend Father ſhould acknowledge, is it not monitrons that he 
wud applaud, as a piece of pious ingenuity, this deteſtable iniance 

perjury and fraud? Ste JOUVENCI Hiftorre des Feſuilec. —NOR- 
BURT, Meamcires Hiſtoriques fur les Mtfions des Malab. tom. li. P. 145- 


P 3 tals 


took a very ſingular method of rendering his miniſtry ſuc- 


people to hear the inſtructions, and to receive the doc- 


woltle of the Indians after FRancors XAVIER, took incredible 


tioſe v ho treated his character of Brachman as an impoſture, he pro- 
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this ſingular miſſion was for ſome time at a ſtand, aud 
ſeemed even to be neglected [&]. But it was afterwarg 
renewed, by the zeal and induſtry of the Portuguet 
Jeſuits, and is ſtill carried on by ſeveral miſſionaries of 
that Order, from France and Portugal, who have inure 
themſelves to the terrible auſterities that were practiſed by 
RozxERT, and that are thus become, as it were, the ap- 
pendages of that miſſion, Theſe fictitious Brachmans, who 
boldly deny their being Europeans or Franks [I], and only 
give themſelves out for inhabitants of the northern regions, 
are ſaid to have converted a prodigious number of Indians 
to Chriſtianity ;z and, if common report may be truſted to, 


1 

| 

the congregations they have already founded in tho Wi | 
countries grow larger and more numerous from year to if * 
year. Nor, indeed, do theſe accounts appear, in the 
main, unworthy of credit (n]; though we muſt not be 9 
ready to receive, as authentic and well atteſted, the th. ! 
tions that have been given of the intolerable hardſhips and 7 
[I] URBAN CERRI Fat preſent de PEgliſe Romaine, p. 173. 4 
[J] The Indians diſtinguiſh all the Europeans by the general de. ;, 
nomination of Franks or (as they pronounce the word) Pranghis, tu 
[u] The Jeſuits ſeem to want words to expreſs the glory that hs 41 
accrued to their Order from the remarkable ſucceſs and the abundat 1 
fruits of this famous miſſion, as allo the dreadful ſufferings d lt 
hardſhips their miſſionaries have ſuſtained in the courſe of their mil m 
niſtry. See the Lettres Curieuſes et Edifiantes ecrites des Mijn be 


anſwerable to their miſerable diet. The ſecond cauſe of this unwV 


etrangeres, tom. i. p. 9. 32. 46. 50. 55. where Father MARTI 
obſerves, (p. 9.) that this mon ſurpaſſes all others; that each nit * 
Honary baptizes, at leaſt, a thouſand converts every year (p. 11.) that qu 
nevertheleſs, Baptiſm is not indiſcriminately adminiflered, or graittd 
abith facility and precipitation, to every one that demands it (p. is. 
that thoſe xuho preſent themſelves to be baptized, are accurately enam 
until they exhibit ſufficient proofs of their fincerity, aud are car! 
fully inſtructed during the ſpace of four months in order to their re 
tion; that, after their reception, they live like angels rather that li 


men; and that the ſmalleſt appearance of mortal ſins is ſcarcch fa 
ever, Io be found among them. If any one is curious enough to u cin 
quire into the cauſes that produce ſuch an uncommon degree of fe :,. 
tity among theſe new converts, the Jeſuits alledge the two follow; mat 
the firſt is modeſtly drawn from the holy lives and examples i 1 ;+ 4 
miſſionaries, who (p. 15.) paſs their days in the greateſt aufen F 
and in acts of mortification that are terrible to nature ; (ice tom. M wl. 


P- 206. tom. xv. p. 211.) who are not allowed, for inſtance, the ul 
of bread, wine, fiſh, or fleſh, but are obliged to be ſatisfied v. 
water and vegetables, dreſſed in the moſt inſipid and diſguſting mal 
ner, and waoſe cloathing, with the other circumſtances of life, 3 


({uffer 


% 
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ſufferings that have been ſuſtained by theſe Feſuit-Brach- 
ans in the cauſe of CHRIS T. Many imagine, and not 
without good foundation, that their auſterities are, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, more dreadful in appearance than in reality; 
and that, while they outwardly affect an extraordinary de- 
gree of ſel/=denial, they indulge themſelves privately, in a 
free and even luxurious uſe of the creatures, have their 
tables delicately ſerved, and their cellars exquiſitely fur- 
niſhed, in order to refreſh themſelves after their labours, 


appearance, alledged by the Jeſuits, is the ſituation of theſe new 
Chriliians, by which they are cut off from all communication and 
intercourſe with the Europeans, who are ſaid to have corrupted, by 
their licentious manners, almoſt all the other Indian proſelytes to 
Chriſtianity. Add to all this, other conſiderations, which are ſcat- 
tered up and down in the Letters above cited, tom. i. p. 16, 17, 
tom. 11. p. 1. tom. 111. p. 217. tom. v. p. 2. tom. vi. p. 119. tom. ix. 
p. 126, —Madura is a ſeparate kingdom, ſituated in the midſt of the 
Indian Peninſula beyond the Ganges. There is an accurate map 
of the territory comprehended in the miſſion of Madura, publiſhed 
by the Jeſuits in the xvth tome of the Lettres Curtenuſes et Edifiantes, 
p. 60, The French Jeſuits ſet on foot in the kingdom of Carnate 
and in the adjacent provinces, a miſſion like that of Madura, (Lei- 
tres Cur, tom. v. p. 3. 240.) and, towards the concluſion of this cen- 
| tury, other miſſionaries of the ſame Order formed an enterpriſe of 
the ſame nature in the dominions of the king of Marava (tom. ii. 


an p. 1. tom. x. p. 79.) The Jeſuits themſelves however acknowledge 
nd (tom. vi. p. 3. 15. 66. 107.) that this latter eſtabliſhment ſucceeded 
mi· 


much better than that of Carnate. The reaſon of this may perhaps 
be, that the French Jeſuits, who founded the miſſion of Carnate, 
could not endure with ſuch conſtancy and patience the auſtere and 
mortified manner of living, which an inſtitution of this nature re- 
quired, nor imitate the rigid ſelf-denial of the Brachmans, ſo well as 
the miſſionaries of Spain and Portugal. — Be that as it may, all theſe 
miſkons, that formerly made ſuch a noiſe in the world, were ſuſpended 
and abandoned, in conſequence of a papal mandate iſſued out, in the 
year 1744, by BENEDICT XIV. who declared his diſapprobation of 
the mean and perfidious methods of converting the Indians, that were 
practiſed by the Jeſuits, and pronounced it unlawful to make ule of 
flauds or inſidious artifices in extending the limits of the Chriſtian 
church. See NORBERT, Memoires Hiftoriques pour les Miſſions Ori- 
entales, tom. i. & iv. MAMMACHIUS has given an account of this 
matter, and alſo publiſhed the mandate of BENEDICT, in his Orig, 
 Antiq. Chriftian. tom. 2. p. 245. See allo LOOkMan's Travels 
o the Jeſuits, &c. tranſlated from the Lettres Edifiautes, &c. 
Vol. i. p. 4. 9. 2d edit. : 


he ul | 
| wl IP * This is a miſtake, Madura is in the Indian Peninſula wvithin Gan- 
il Bi and not beyond it. Its principal produce is rice, which is one of the prin— 
fe, 4 "Wal inſtruments made uſe of by the rich Jeſuits in the conver ſion of the poor 
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VIII. The knowledge of Chriſtianity was firſt conveyed 
to the kingdoms of Siam, Tong-king, and Kochinchina, by 
miſſion of Jeſuits, under the direction of ALEXANDER of 
RHoDEs, a native of .fov:gnon n], whoſe inſtructions were 
received with uncommon docility, by a prodigious num. 
ber of the inhabitants of theſe countries. An account of 
the ſucceſs of this ſpiritual expedition being brought to 
ALEXANDER VII, in the year 1658, determined that pon. 
tiff to commit this new church to the inſpection and go- 
vernment of a certain number of biſhops, and choſe for 
this purpoſe ſome French prieſts out of the Congregation of 


foreign miſſions, to carry his orders to the riſing commu- 


nity, and to rule over it, as his repreſentatives and vice- 
g-rents. But the Jeſuits, who can bear no ſuperiors, and 
ſcarcely an equal, treated theſe pious men with the greateſt 
indignity, loaded them with injuries and reproaches, and 
would not permit them to ſhare their labours, nor to par- 
take of their glory [o]. Hence aroſe, in the court of 
Rome, a long and tedious conteſt, which ſerved to ſhew, 
in the plaineſt manner, that the Jeſuits were ready enough 


T2] Ste the Writings of ALEXANDER DR RHODES, who was ute 
doubtedly a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and more eſpecially his Travel, 
which were publiſhed in 4to at Paris, in the years 1666 and 1682. 

fo] There were ſeveral Pamphlets and Memorials publiſhed at 
Paris, in the years 1666, 1674, and 1681, in which theſe French 
miffionaries, whom the Jeſuits refuſed to admit as tellow-labourens 
in the converſion of the Indians, relate, in an eloquent and affecting 
ſtrain, the injuries they had received from that jealous and am- 
bitious Order. The molt ample and accurate narration of that kind 


vas publiſhed at Paris, in the year 1688, by FxAN CIS PALLY, 


whom the pope had created biſhop of Heliopolis. The tame mattef 
is largely treated in the Gallia Chriſtiana of the learned Benedictine, 
tom, vil. p. 1027. and a conciſe account of it is alſo given by URBAN 
CERR1, in his Etat preſent de I Egliſe Romaine, p. 199. This latter 
author, though a ſecretary of the Congregation de propaganda fit, 
yet inveighs with a juſt ſeverity and a generous warmth againlt the 
perfidy, cruelty, and ambition of the Jeſuits, and laments it as a moſt 
unhappy thing, that the Congregation, now m tioned, has not power 
enough to ſct limits to the rapacity-and tyranny of that arrogant 
ſociety, He further obſerves, towards the end of his Narrati% 
which is addreſſed to the pope; that he was not at liberty to reveal a 
the abominations which the Jeſuits had committed, during the cout 
of this conteſt, but, by the order of his Holineſs, was obliged to pals 
them over in filence. His words are: Votre Saintete a ordenih 
gu elles demeuraſſent ſous le ſecret, —See allo on this ſubject, HELY0) 
Hiftoire des Ordres Mougſliques, tom. viii, Chap. xi. p. 84+ | 
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to make uſe of the authority of the pope, when it was ne- CEN x. 
ceſſary to promote their intereſts or to extend their influ- ; XVII. 
ence and dominion; but that they did not heſitate, on the 2 5 2 
| other hand, to treat the ſame authority with indifference Sos 
and contempt in all caſes, where it appeared in oppoſition 

to their private views and perſonal intereſts. - After this, 
| Lewis XIV fent a ſolemn embaſly [p], in the year 1684, 

to the king of Siam, whole prime miniſter, at that time, 

was a Greek Chriſtian, named ConsTANTINE FAULKON, 
| a man of an artful, ambitious, and enterprizing ſpirit. 
The deſign of this embaſſy was to engage the Pagan prince 
to embrace Chriſtianity, and to permit the propagation of 
the Goſpel in his dominions. The ambaſſadors were 
attended by a great retinue cf prieſts and Jeſuits, ſome of 


—— 


[[p] The French biſhops of Heliopolis, Berytus, and Metel- 
Mpolis, that had been ſent into India about the year 1663, had pre- 
pared the way for this embaſſy, and by an account of the favourable 
diſpoſitions of the monarch, then reigning at Sam, had encouraged 
the French king to make a new attempt for the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity in theſe diſtant regions. A fixed reſidence had been 
formed at Siam for the French miſſionaries, together with a ſeminary 
for inſtructing the youth in the languages of the circumjacent na- 
tions, who had all ſettlements, or camps, as they are called, at the 
capital, A church was alſo erected there, by the king's permiſſion, 
in the year 1667, and that prince propoſed ſeveral queſtions to the 


at WH miſſionaries, which ſeemed to diſcover a propenſity to inform himſelf 
h concerning their religion. The biſhop of Heliopolis, who had 
Lone back to Europe on the affairs of the miſſion, returned to Siam 
gin the year 1673, with Letters from LEwis XIV, and Pope CLE- 
n- WJ MENT IX, accompanied with rich preſents, to thank his Siameſe 
nd Wi majelty for the favours beſtowed on the F rench biſhops, In a pri- 
V, vate audience to which he was admitted, he explained, in aniwer to a 
ter Wi queſtion propoſed to him by the king of Siam, the motive that had 
es, engaged the French biſhops to croſs ſo many ſeas, and the French 
king to fend his ſubjects to countries ſo far from home, obſerving 
ter Wi that a frong defire in his prince, to extend the kingdom of the true God, 
was the ſole reaſon of their voyage, Upon this we are told, that the 
the Wi king of Siam offered a port in any part of his dominions, where a 
oſt Wi city might be built to the honour of LEWIS THE GREAT, and 


wer E where, if he thought fit, he might ſend a viceroy to reſide, and de- 
rant WW clared afterwards, in a public aſſembly of the grandees of his court, 
v4 WY tat he would leave all his ſubjects at liberty to embrace the Romiſh 
füth.—All this raiſed the hopes of the miſſionaries to a very high 
url: E bitch; but the expectations they derived from thence of converting 
pals the king himfelf were entirely groundleſs, as may be ſeen from a very 
ant, bemarkable declaration of that monarch in the following note. Sce 
or be Relations des Miſions et des Voyages des Eveques Frangois, paſſim. 
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| C E NT. whom were well acquainted with thoſe branches of ſcience a 
8 I. that were agreeable to the taſte of the king of Siam. lt 
vas only, however, among a ſmall part of the people, cht f 
: the labours of theſe miſſionaries were crowned with an t 
degree of ſucceſs ; ſor the monarch himſelf, and the preat ih » 
men of his kingdom, remained unmoved by their exhortz, a 
tions, and deaf to their inſtructions [q]J. The king, in- ſ 
deed, though he choſe to perſevere in the religion of his a 
(] When Monſieur DE ChaUumMoNT, who was charged i 
with this tamous embaſſy, arrived at Siam, he preſented a long me. 0 
morta] to the monarch of that country, intimating how ſolicitous Wi 1 
the king of France was to have his Szameſe majeſty of the ſame re. 
ligion with himſelf. CHAW NARA VA (for ſo was the latter named), 
who ſeems to have always deceived the French by encouragin words, ti 
which adminiſtred hopes that he never intended to accompliſh, t. 
anſwered this memorial in a very acute and artful manner. Aſter 
aſking who had made the king of France believe that he entertained 8 
any ſuch ſentiments, he deſired his miniſter FAULKON to tell the 7 
French ambaſſador, “That he left it to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty to al 
: judge, whether the change of a religion that had been followed in F 
“ his dominions, without interruption, for 2229 years, could be 2 ( 
< matter of {mall importance to him, or a demand with which it 
& was eaſy to comply ;—that, beſides, he was much ſurprized to find al 
& the king of France concern himſelf fo zealoufly ard ſo warmly in ſt 
«© a matter which related to God and not to hi, and in which, h 
though it related to God, the Deity did not ſecm to meddle at ail, Wi 1 
but left it entirely to human diſcretion.” The king aſked, atthe 
ſame time, Whether the true God, that created heaven and earth, mM 
and had beſtowed on mankind ſuch different natures and inclina- th 
< tions, could not, when he gave to men the ſame bodies and ſouls, ac 
* have alſo, if he had pleaſed, inſpired them with the ſame religious at 
<< ſ-ytiments, and have made all nations live and die in the ſame 
«© laws?” He added, „that, fince order among men, and unity in 1 
** religion, depend abſolutely on Divine Providence, who cou ta 
<« as eafily introduce them into the world as that diverſitv of ſeds . e. 
6 that prevails in it, it is natural to conclude from thence, that the . „, 
** true God takes as much pleaſure to be honoured by different 85 
modes of religion and worſhip, as to be glorified by a prodigious . in 
„ number of different creatures, who praiſe him every one in hs th 
* own way,” He moreover aſked, Whether that beauty and th 
1% variety, which we admire in the order of natuie, be leſs admirable 
in the order of ſupernatural things, or leſs becoming in the Wil. mi 
* dom of God ?—However that be (continued the king of Sian) Wl m. 


« ſince we know that God is the abſolute maſter of the world, 
** and that we are perſuaded nothing comes to paſs contrary to lis 
„ will, I relign my perlon and dominions into the arms of his pro- 
** yidence, and beſecch his eternal wiſdom to diſpoſe thereof accord- WW an. 
„ing to his good will and pleaſure.” See TACHARD, F/'"-W nie 
[oyage-de Siam, p. 218. a5 alſo the Journal of the Abbe C8015) :. 
who was employed in that embaſſy, | 
anceſtol 
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to diam, to ſupport him in his authority, which was beheld 


with an envious eye by ſeveral of the grandees. So that 


as long as this prince and his miniſter lived the French 
ſtill retained ſome hopes of accompliſhing their purpoſe, 
and of converting the inhabitants of Siam to the faith. 


in a popular ſedition, excited and fomented by ſome prince 
of the blood, both king and miniſter were put to death [7]; 


and then the miſlionaries returned home. | 


IX. China, the moſt extenſive and opulent of all the Aſia- 
tic kingdoms, could not but appear to the miſſionaries and 
their conſtituents an object worthy of their pious zca] and 
ghoſtly ambition, And accordingly a numerous tribe of 
Fejuits, Dominicans, Franciſcans, and Capuchius ſet out, 
about the commencement of this century, with a view to 
enlighten that immenſe region with the knowledge of the 
Goſpel. All theſe, however they differ in other maiters, 
agree in proclaiming the aſtoniſhing ſucceſs of their mini- 
ſterial labours. It is nevertheleſs certain, that the principal 


| honour of theſe religious exploits belongs to the Jeſuits, 
who, with a peculiar degree of dexterity and addreſs, re- 


moved the obſtacles that were the moſt adapted to retard 
the progreſs of Chriſtianity among a people whoſe natural 


attachment to the religion and manners of their anceſtors. 
Theſe artful miſſionaries ſtudied the temper, character, 
taſte, inclinations, and prejudices, of the Chineſe, with in- 
credible attention; and, perceiving that their natural ſa- 
gacity was attended with an ardent deſire of improvement 
in knowledge, and that they took the higheſt pleaſu:e in 
the ſtudy of the arts and ſciences, and more eſpecially in 
the mathematics, they loſt no occaſion of ſending for ſuch 
members of their Order, as, befides their knowledge of 
mankind and prudence in tranſacting buſineſs, were alſo 


] An account of this embaſſy, and of the tranſactions of both 
ambaſſadors and miſſionaries, is given by TACHARD, CHAUMON'T, 
and La LOUBEK T. The relations, however, of the author laſt 
mentioned, who was a man of learning and candour, deſerve un— 
voubtedly the preference, 

mayer 


But theſe hopes entirely vaniſhed in the year 1688, when, 


acuteneſs and pride were accompanied with a ſuperſtitious 
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anceſtors, yet diſcovered a ſpirit of condeſcenſion and to- EN x. 
leration towards the conductors of this miſſion; and his 
favourite Cox s TAN TIN E had ſecretly invited the French 


XVII. 
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| knowledge, together with the honourable place he held at 


the Mogol race, died and left a fon under age, as his only 


with the utmoſt barbarity and injuſtice, JoHN ADA 


prifon, and condemned to death, while the other miſſiona- 
tries were ſent into exile. Theſe diſmal ſcenes of perſecu- | 
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maſters of the different branches of learning and philg. 
ſophy. Some of theſe learned Jeſuits acquired, in a ven 
ſhort ſpace of time, ſuch a high degree of credit and in. 
fluence, by their ſagacity and eloquence, the inſinuatin 
ſweetneſs and facility of their manners, and their ſurprizing 
dexterity and {Kill in all kinds of tranſactions and affair, 
that they came, at length, to the knowledge of the em- 
peror, were loaded by him with the moſt honourahl 
marks of diſtinction, and were employed in the moſt ſecret 
and important deliberations and affairs of the cabinet. 
Under the auſpicious protection of ſuch powerful patrons, 
the other miſſionaries, though of a lower rank and of in- 
ferior talents, were delivered from all apprehenſion of 
danger in the exerciſe of their miniſtry, and thus encou- 
raged to exert themſelves with ſpirit, vigour, and perſe. 
verance, in the propagation of the Goſpel, in all the pro- 
vinces of that mighty empire. 5 

X. This promiſing aſpect of things was clouded for 
ſome time, when XUN-CH1, the firſt Chineſe emperor of 


heir, The grandees of the empire, to whoſe tuition and 
care this young prince was committed, had Jong enter- 
tained an averſion to Chriſtianity, and only ſought tor a 
convenient occaſion of venting their rage and malignity 
againſt it. This occaſion was now offered and greedily 
embraced. The guardians of the young prince abuſed his 
power to execute their vindictive purpoſes, and, after uſing 
their utmoſt efforts to extirpate Chriſtianity wherever it 
was profeſſed, they perſecuted its patrons, more eſpecially 
the Jeſuits, with great bitterneſs, deprived them of all the 
honours and advantages they had enjoyed, and treated them 


SCHAAL, their chief, whoſe advanced age and extenſue 


court, ſesmed to demand ſome marks of exemption from 
the calamities that purſued his brethren, was thrown into 


tion were exhivited in the year 1664; but, about five yea!s 
after this gloomy period, when KANnG-HI aſſumed the 
eins of government, a new face of things appeared, The 
Cariftian cauſe and the labvurs of its miniſters not only 

' reſumed] 
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time, gained ground and received ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks 
| of protection from the throne, that the Jeſuits uſually date 
| om this period the commencement of the golden age of 
Chriſtianity in China, The new emperor, whoſe noble 
and generous ſpirit Is] was equal to the uncommon extent 
of his genius, and to his ardent curioſity in the inveſtiga- 
tion of truth, began his reign by recalling the Jeſuits to 
his court, and reſtoring them to the credit and influence 
which they had formerly enjoyed. But his generoſity and 
munificence did not ſtop here: for he ſent to Europe for 
a ſtill greater number of the members of that Order, ſuch 
of them particularly as were eminent for their {kill in the 
arts and ſciences. Some of theſe he placed in the higheſt 
| offices of the ſtate, and employed in civil negociations and 
tranſactions of the greateſt importance. Others he choſe 


him with their advice in various matters, ard to direct his 
philoſophical and mathematical ſtudies, I heſe private 
friends and counſellors were principally choſen from amon 

the French Jeſuits, Thus the Order was raifed, in a little 
| time, to the very ſummit of. favour, and cloathed with a 
degree of authority and luſtre to which it had not hicherto 


7 WY tained. In ſuch a fiate of things, it is but natural to 
; Wh conclude that the Chriſtian religion would not want 
powerful patrons, nor its preachers be left deſtitute and 
o Wl vſupported. And accordingly a multitude of ſpiritual la- 
it WH dourers from all paris of Europe repaired to China, allured 
ls WY by the proſpect of a rich, abundant, and glorious harveſt. 
ge And, indeed, the ſucceſs of their miniſtry ſecmed to anſwer 
m fully the extent of their expectations; ſince it is well 
uro en, that, with very little pains, and ſtil] Jefs oppoſition, 
ve they made a prodigious number of converts to the profeſ- 
at ton of the Goſpel. The triumph of Chriſtianity ſeemed 
m WM to be compleat, when, in the year 1692, the emperor, from 
[5] See JoAch. BouverT1 Icon Regia Monarche Sinarum, tran- 
1 ated into Latin by the famous LEIBNITZ, and pub. ih in the 


jear 1699, in the ſecond part of his Nowi/ima Sinica. See alſo Du 
als HMalne's Deſcription de la Chine, and the Lettres Edifiantes, &c. in 
the which the Jeſuits give an account of the ſuccels of their millions. 
pe 3 theſe productions the virtves and talents of this emperor, which 
oy em indeed to be univerſally acknowledged, are deſcribed and cele- 

brated with pecullar encomiums. | 


nt 


an 


for his private friends and counſellors, who were to aſſiſt 


26 


reſumed their former credit and vigour, but, in proceſs of c E N T. 
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an exceſſive attachment to the Jeſuits, iſſued out that 5; 
markable edict, by which he declared, that the Chriſti 
religion was, in no wiſe, detrimental to the fafety or ip 
tereſts of the monarchy as its enemies pretended, and h} 
which alſo he granted to all his ſubjects an entire freedon 
of conſcience and a full permiſſion to embrace the Goſpd 


This triumph was ſtill further confirmed, when the fan 


prince, in the year 1700, ordered a magnificent church 
be built for the Jeſuits within the precincts of the impetid 
palace [?]. 

XI. This ſurpriſing ſucceſs of the Chriſtian cauſe wx 
undoubtedly owing to the dexterity and perſeverance of the 
Jeſuits, as even the greateſt enemies of that artful Orde 


are obliged to acknowledge, But it is quite anothe 


queſtion, whether this ſucceis was obtained by methods 
agreeable to the dictates of reaſon and conſcience, and con- 
ſiſtent with the dignity and genius of the Chriſtian religion, 
This latter point has been long debated, with great ani. 
moſity and vehemence, on both ſides ; and the contention 
is not yet ended. The adverſaries of the Jeſuits, who 
oppoſition is as keen as their numbers are formidable, 
and more eſpecially the Janſeniſts and Dominicans, aſſet 
boldly, that the ſucceſs above-mentioned was obtained by 
the moſt odious frauds, nay, even in many caſes, by tit 
moſt deteſtable crimes. They charge the Jeſuits witt 
having given a falſe expoſition and a ſpurious account 6 
the ancient religion of the Chineſe, and with having er- 
deavoured to perſuade the emperor and the Chincſe nobi. 


lity, that the primitive theology of their nation, and the 


doctrine of their great inſtructor and philoſopher ConFl- 
Cius, differed almoſt in nothing from the doctrine of the 


] There is a conciſe, but intereſting account of theſe revolutions 
given by Du HAL DE, in his Deſcription de la Chine, tom. ili. p. 128. 
and by the Jeſuit FONTANEY, in the Lettres Ediftantes et Curitiſeh 
tom. Vit}, P-1765.—T hey are related in a more diffuſe and ample mal. 
ner by other writers. See SUAREZ, De libcrinie Relis ionem Chriflius 


nam apud Sinus propagandi narratio, publiſhed in the year 1699, h 


LyIBNIT Z, in the firſt part of his Newi/hma Sinica. The other au— 
thors, Who have treated this branch of hiſtory, are mentioned by 
FABRICIUS, in his Lax Erangelii tott orbi exoricns, cap. xxx. 
P. 663. Secallo an Fedli/rojiren! Hiftory of China, which | publiſked 
in German in the vear 1748. © This Hiflory was tranſlated in 
Engliſh, and publiſhed tn the year 1550, with this title: Authentic 
Memoirs of the Chriſtian Church in ( tina 


'zhf s 


Gos. 
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Goſpel. They are further charged with having invented © E N T. 
4 variety of hiſtorical fictions, in order to perſuade the _ I. 
Chineſe (who are vehemently attached to whatever car- 3 
ies the air of a remote antiquity) that JESUS CHRIS 
had*been known and worſhiped in their nation many ages 
ago 3 and theſe fictions are ſuppoſed to have prejudiced - 
the emperor in favour of Chriſtianity, and to have en- 
raged certain grandees of the kingdom not only to grant 
| WE cheir protection and favour to the Jeſuits, but even to be- 
come members of their ſociety. Nor do the accuſations 
brought againſt the diſciples of LoyoLa end here; for 
they are ſaid to have entirely loft fight of all the duties 
and obligations that are incumbent on the miniſters of 
«WE CHrisT, and the heralds of a ſpiritual kingdom, by not 
only accepting of worldly honours and places of civil au- 
thority and power, but even aſpiring after them with all 
„the ardor of an inſatiable ambition, by boaſting, with an 
arrogant vanity, of the protection and munificence of the 
ol emperor, by deſerting the ſimplicity of a frugal and hum- 
ble appearance, and indulging themſelves in all circum- 
ſtances of external pomp and ſplendor, ſuch as coſtly gar- 
en ments, numerous retinues, luxurious tables, and magnifi- 
cent houſes. To all which it is added, that they employed 
mnch more zeal and induſtry in the advancement of 
human ſcience, eſpecially the mathematics, than in pro- 
moting Chriſtian knowledge and virtue; and that they 
even went ſo far as to meddle in military matters, and to 
concern themſelves both perſonally and by their counſels 
in the bloody ſcenes of war. While theſe heavy crimes 
are laid to the charge of thoſe Jeſuits, who by their capa- 
city and talents had been raiſed to a high degree of credit 
ons in the empire, the more obſcure members of that ſame 
Order, who were appointed more immediately to inſtruct 
the Chineſe in the truths of the Goſpel, are far from being 
fi conſidered as blameleſs. They are accuſed of ſpending in 
„b the practice of uſury, and in various kinds of traffic, the 
au. precious moments which ought to have been conſecrated 
| to the functions of their miniſtry, and of uſing low and 
i" dimonourable methods of advancing their fortunes and 
no inſinuating themſelves into the favour of the multitude. 
Tue Jeſuits acknowledge, that a part of theſe accuſations 
U e founded upon facts; but they give a ſpecious c6- 
e bor to thoſe facts, and uſe all their artifice and elo- 
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the Chineſe are obliged by the laws of their country to 


larly by NIicRHOLAS LomBaRD, who publiſhed a memo- 


the Chriftian church in that famous monarchy, declared it 
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quence to juſtify what they cannot deny. Other articles 
of theſe complaints they treat as groundleſs, and as the 
fictions of calumny, that are invented with no other 
deſign than to caſt a reproach upon their Order, An 
impertial inquirer into theſe matters will perhaps find, 
that if, in ſeveral points, the Jeſuits defend themſelves in 
a very weak and unſatisfactory manner, there are other, 
in which their miſconduct ſeems to have been exaggerated, 
by envy and prejudice in the complaints of their ad- 
verſaries. | | 

XII. The grand accuſation that is brought againſt the 
Jeſuits in China, is this: that they make an impious mix- 
ture of light and darkneſs, of Chineſe ſuperſtition and 
Chriftian truth, in order to triumph with the greater 
ſpeed and facility over the prejudices of that people againſt 
the doQrine of the Goſpel; and that they allow their con- 
verts to retain the profane cuſtoms and the abſurd rites of 
their Pagan anceſtors. Ricci, who was the founder of 


as his opinion, that the greateſt part of thoſe rites, which 


perform, might be innocently obſerved by the new con- 
verts. To render this opinion leſs ſhocking, he ſupported 
anc explained it upon the following principle, that theſe 
rites were of a civil and not of a ſacred nature; that they 
were invented from views of policy, and not for any pur- 
poſes of religion; and that none, but the very dregs of the 
populace in China, conſidered them in any other light [a], 
This opinion was not only rejected by the Dominicans 
and Franciſcans, who were aſſociated with the Jeſuits in 
this important miſſion, but alſo by ſome even of the moſt 
learned Jeſuits both in China and in Japan, and particu- 


rial, containing the reaſons [v] upon which his diſſent was 


L] See MAMMACHIL Origin, et Antiquit. Chriſtian. tom. ii. 


P- 373. 

[v] See CHR. RORTHOLTI Præfatio ad Volumen II. Epiflolar, 
Leibnitiar. & vi. p. 18. who has likewiſe ſubjoized to this work the 
pieces compoſed againſt the Jeſuits by LoMBARD and ANTHONY DE 
S. MARIA, with the remarks of LEiBNITZ. Ihere is alſo nſerted 
in this ſame collection (p. 4:3.) an ampli diſſertation on the Chineſe 


philoſophy, drawn up by LEIBNIT Z, who pleads therein the cauſe | 


of die Jeſuits. 
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qunded. This conteſt, which was long carried on in a CENT. 
private manner, WAS brought, by the Dominicans, before 3 
the tribunal of the pontiff, in the year 1645, and from 
that period continued to produce great diviſions, commo- 
ions, and caballing, in the church of Rome. InNnocenT X, 
in the year now mentioned, pronounced in favour of the 
Nominicans, and highly condemned the indulgence which 
the Jeſuits had ſhewn to the Chineſe ſuperſtitions. But, 
about eleven years after, this ſentence, though not formally 
reverſed, was nevertheleſs virtually annulled by ALEX- 
anper VII, at the inſtigation of the Jeſuits, who per- 
faded that pontiff to allow the Chineſe converts the 
liberty of performing ſeveral of the rites to which they had 
deen accuſtomed, and for which they diſcovered a peculiar 
fmdneſs. This, however, did not hinder the Dominicans 
fom renewing their complaints in the year 1661, and 
rain in 1674, under the pontificate of InnocenT XI; 
though the power and credit of the Jeſuits ſeemed to 
tiumph over all their remonſtrances. Ihhis fatal diſpute, 
which had been ſuſpended for ſeveral years in Mina, broke 
out there again, in the year 1684, with greater violence 
than ever, and then the victory {eemed to incline to the 
ide of the Dominicans, in conſequence of a deciſion pro- 
nounced in the year 1693, by CHARLEH MaicRoT, a 
boQor of the Sorbonne, who acted as the delegate or vicar 
of the Roman pontif, in the province of Fohien, and who 
Was afterwards conſecrated titular biſhop of Canon, This 
ccieftaſtic, by a public edict, declared the opinions and 
practices of the Jeſuits, in relation to the affairs of the 
lineſe miſſion, abſolutely inconſiſtent with the purity 
and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian religion. But the pope, 
b whoſe ſupreme cognizance and deciſion M a1G6RoT had 
umitted this important edict, refuſed to come to a de- 
mination on either fide, before the matter in debate had 
ben carefully examined, and the reaſons of the contend - 
g parties weighed with the utmoſt attention; and, there- 
lire, in the year 1699, he appointed a congregation of 


6 1 


. Noſen doctors to examine and decide this tedious contro— 
ne ercy. This reſolution of the Roman pontiff was no ſooner 
4 made public, than all the enemies of the ſeſuits, in all 
eſe Mflaters of the church of Rome, and more eſpecially thoſe 
vic no withed ill to the Order in France, came forth with 


5 their 
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their complaints, their accuſations, and invectives, 280 
loaded the tranſactions and reputation of the whole ſocicy 
with the moſt bitter reproaches [w]. The Jeſuits, on the 
other hand, were neither ſilent nor inactive. They at. 
tacked their adverfaries with vigour, and defended them. 
ſelves with dexterity and ſpirit [x]. —But the concluſion 
of this critical and momentous conteit belongs to the 
hiſtory of the following century. 

XIII. If, in conſidering this controverſy, which employed 
the ableſt pens of the Romiſh church, we confine our at 
tention to the merits of the cauſe (paſſing over what per. 
ſonally concerns the Jeſuits, with ſome other queſtion 
of a minute and incidental kind), it will appear, that the 
whole diſpute turns eſſendially upon two great points; the 
one relating to the Chineſe notion of the Supreme Being; and 
the other to the nature of thoſe honours, Which that peo- 
ple offered to certain perſons deceaſed. 

As to the firſt of theſe points, it is to be obſerved, that 
the Chineſe call the ſupreme object of their religious 
worſhip TIiEN and SHANG-T1, which, in their language, 
ſignify the Heavens, and that the Jeſuits employ the ſame 
terms when they ſpeak of the true God, who is adored by 
the Chriſtians. From hence it is inferred, that they make 
no fort of diſtinction between the ſupreme God of the 
Chineſe, and the infinitely perfect Deity of the Chriſtians 
or (to expreſs the ſame thing in other words) that they 
imagine the Chineſe entertain the ſame notions concerning 


=> [av] See the Lettre de Maſſieurs des Mifhons Etrangeres a 
Pope, ſur les Tdolatries et les Superſtitions Chinoiſes.—Revocation d 
Approbation donne en 1687, par M. Briſacier, Superieur de; M 
fions Etrangeres, au Livre de la Defenſe des nouveaux Chretitn: # 
des Mifienaires de la Chine.—Deux Lettres d'un Docteur de POrd 
de St. Dominique au R. P. Dez, Provincial des Feſuites, ſur les Cet 
monies de la Chine,. Theſe tracts are all printed together in one 90 
lume 12%, without any date, or name of the place where publiſhed 
though the treatiſes themſelves are all dated 1700, N. 

* Du HaLDE, Deſcription de Ia Chine, tom. iii. p. 142. 


B&ICIUE, in his Lux Evangelii toti orb! exoriens, Cap. XXXIX. p. bbs 
—Sce allo VOLTAIRE, Siecle de Louis XIV. tom. ii. p. 318.—bl 
the moſt ingenious patron of rhe Jeſuits, on this occalion, was Fail 
DaxiEL, himſelf a member of that famous Order: fee his His 
Apologetique de la Conduite des Feſuites de la Chine, in the third 
lume of his Opuſcules, p. . * 
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their T1EN, or Heaven, that the Chriſtians do concerning 
the God they adore, The queſtion then relative to this 
firſt point is properly, as follows: d Do the Chineſe un- 
« derſtand, by the denominations above-mentioned, the 
„ viſible and material Heavens ? or are theſe terms, on the 
« contrary, employed by them to repreſent the Lord of 
« theſe Heavens, i. e. an eternal and all- perfect Being, who 
« preſides over univerſal nature, and, from heaven, the 
| « jmmediate reſidence of his glory, governs all things 
« with unerring wiſdom ?” or, to expreſs this queſtion in 
ſewer words, ** Do the Chineſe mean by their Tien, 
« ſuch a Deity as the Chriſtians adore ?” this queſtion 
the Jeſuits anſwer in the affirmative, They maintain, 


repreſented the Supreme Being, almoſt under the very fame 
characters that are attributed to him by Chriſtians ; and 
hence they not only allow their Chineſe diſciples to em- 
ploy the terms already mentioned, in their prayers to the 
Deity and in their religious diſcourſe, but even uſe theſe 


in their public inſtructions, or in private converſation. 
The adverſaries of the Jeſuits maintain the negative of 
this queſtion, regard the ancient philoſophy of the Chineſe 
33 an impure ſource of blaſphemy and impiety, and a#irm, 
that it confounded the Divine Nature with that of the 
univerſe. They aſſert further, that the famous Conru- 
civs, whoſe name and writings are held in fuch venera- 
tion by the people of China, was totally ignorant of divine 
truth, deſtitute of religious principle, and traced the ori- 
gin of all things that exiſt from an internal and inevitable 


learned diſſertations on the manners, laws, and opinions 
of the ancient inhabitants of China, and gave rite to ſeveral 
curious diſcoveries. But all theſe were inſufficient to ſerve 
the chief purpoſe they were deſigned to accompliſh, fince 
they were far from giving a ſatisfaCtory and clear deciſion 
of the matter in debate. It ſtill remained a queſtion, 
which were moſt to be believed; the Jeſuits or their ad- 
erlaries? and the impartial enquirer, after long examina- 
won, thought it prudent to truſt entirely to neither; ſince 


terms themſelves, when they pronounce the name of God 


neceſſity, This conteſt, concerning the firſt point that di- 
vided the Chineſe miſſionaries, produced a multitude of 
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that the ancient Chineſe philoſophers, who had an accu- 
rate knowledge of the great principles of natural religion, 
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that the Chineſe, in general, pay to the memory of 
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if it appeared on the one hand, that the TiEx, or ſupreme 
God of the Chineſe, was much inferior, in perfection ant 
excellence, to the God of the Chriſtians, it was equally 
evident, on the other, that this Chineſe Deity was looked 
upon by his worſkippers, as entirely diſtin from the mp 
terial AETHER and the viſible Heavens. 

XIV. As to the other great point in diſpute, it _ be 
previouſly obſerved, that the ancient laws of China oblige 
the natives of that vaſt region to perform, annually, 10 
ſtated time, in honour of their anceſtors, certain rites, 
which ſeem to be of a religious nature. It is to be ob- 
ſerved further, that it is a cuſtom among the learned ty 
pay, likewiſe, at ſtated times, to the memory of Coxxy. 
clus, whom the Chineſe confider as the oracle of all wil. 
dom and knowledge, certain marks of veneration, that 
have undoubtedly a religious aſpect, and that are, more- 
over, performed in a kind of temples, erected to that great 
and illuſtrious philoſopher. Hence then ariteth a ſecond 
queſtion, which is thus propoled ; “ Are thoſe honour, 


« their anceſtors, and which the learned, in particula, 
« offer at the ſhrine of ConFucivs, of a civil or ſacrd 
& nature? are they to be conſidered as religious offerings, 
« or are they no more than political inflitutions deſigned to 
% promote ſome public good ? The Jeſuits affirm, that 
the ancient Chineſe lawgivers eſtabliſhed theſe rites with 
no other view than to keep the people in order, and to 
maintain the tranquillity of the ſtate z and that the Chineſe 
did not pay any religious worſhip either to the memory of 
Cod Ffucius, or to "the departed ſouls of their anceſtors, 
but only declared, by the performance of certain rites 
their gratitude and reſpect to both, and their ſolemn teſo- 
Jution to imitate their virtues and follow their illuftriou 
examples. From hence theſe miſſionaries conclude, that 
tie Chineſe converts to Chriſtianity might be permitted to 
periorm theſe ceremonies, according to the ancient cuſton 
of their country, provided they underſtood their true - 
türe, and kept always in remembrance the political views 
with which they were inſtituted, and the civil purpoſes 
they were d-ligned to ſerve. By this ſpecious account dc 
thinvs, the conduct of the Jeſuits is, in ſome meaſuth 
juſtified, But let this repreſentation be true or falle, 

yi 
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will ſtill remain evident, that, in order to render the Chriſ- C NT. 
tian cauſe triumphant in China, ſome ſuch conceſſions and. XN. 
accommodations as thoſe of the Jeſuits ſeem almoſt abſo- aa fon 
lutely neceſſary; and they who deſire the end, muſt ſub- : 
mit to the uſe of the means [yp]. The neceflity of theſe 
conceſions ariſes from this remarkable circumſtance, that, 

by a ſolemn law, of ancient date, it is poſitively declared, 

| that no man ſhall be eſteemed a good citizen, or be looked 

upon as qualified to hold any public office in the ſtate, wa» 

neglects the obſervance of the rites and ceremonies now 

under conſideration. On the other hand, the Dominicans 

and the other adverſaries of the Jeſuits maintain, that-the 

rites in queſtion form an important branch of the Chineſe 

religion 3 that the honours paid by the Chineſe to ConFu- 

cvs, and to the ſouls of their anceſtors, are not of a civil, 

but of a religious nature [z]; and conſequently, that all 

who perform theſe rites are chargeable with inſulting the 

majelty of God, to whom alone all divine worſhip is due, 

and cannot be looked upon as true Chriſtians, This ac=- 

| count of matters is ſo ſpecious and probable, and the con- 

ſequences deducible from it are ſo natural and juſt, that the 

| more equitable and impartial among the Jeſuits have ac- 
knowledged the difficulties that attend .the cauſe they 
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{> [3] True: if the means be not either criminal in themſelves, 


[ 

| WY pervicious in their conſequences, or of ſuch a nature as to defeat, in 

ES meaſure, the benefits and advantages propoſed by the cd. 

| And it 1s a very nice and momentous queſtion, whether the con- 
| 


ceſſions pleaded for, in behalf of the Chineſe converts, by the Jeſuits, 
are not to be ranked among the means here characteriſed, See the 
following note. | | 1 | 

] The public honours paid to ConFuctus twice. a year, 
uſed to be performed before his ſtatue, erected in the great hall or 
temple, that is dedicated to his memory. At preſent they are per- 
formed before a kind of Tablet, placed in the moſt conſpicuous part 
of the edifice, with the following inſcription: The Throne of the Soul 
o the moſt Holy and the moſt Excellent Chief-teacher Coxnrucivs. 


o Tic liter at?, or learned, celebrate this famous feſtival in the following 
00 manner. The chief mandarin of the place exerciſes the office of 
na- est, and the others diſcharge the functions of deacons, fub-deacons, 


and to on. A certain ſacrifice, called CI, which conſiſts of wine, 


Wh WY" . - 

blood, fruits, &c. is offered, after the worſhipers have prepared 

) tiemſelves for this ceremony by taſting and other acts of abſtinence 

a aud mortification. They kneel before the z½eription, proſtrate the 

lle, body nine times before it, until the head touches the ground, repeat 

i a teat variety of prayers 3 after which, the prieſt, taking in one 1 
ji Q 2 ng. Maine = 'Y 
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1. * Set Pref, Nosiſſm. Sinicorum. + See vol, ii. Ep. Leibrir. 
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maintain; and taking, at length, refuge in the plea of g; 
cefſity, alledge, that certain evils and inconveniences m 
be lawfully ſubmitted to, when they are requiſite in ore 
to the attainment of extenſive, important, and lalun il 
purpoſes, | 

XV. The miniſterial labours of the Romiſh miſſy. 
aries, and, more eſpecially, of the Jeſuits, were crown 
in Japan with ſurprizing ſucceſs, towards the commence. 


and flouriſhing ſtate of the church was ſomewhat inte 
rupted by the prejudices, that the prieſts and grandes 
the kingdom had conceived againſt the new religio 


hand a cup full of wine, and, in the other, a like cup filled wi 
blood, makes a ſolemn libation to the deceaſed, and diſmiſſes the if 
ſembly with a bleſſing. The rites performed by families, in hond 
of their deceaſed parents, are pretty much of the ſame nature, 
Now in order to know, with certainty, whether this feſtival in 
theſe rites be of a civil or religious nature, we have only to enguin 
whether they be the ſame with thoſe ceremonies that are performed 
the Chineſe, in the worſhip they pay to certain celeſtial and terrefii 
7rits or genii, which worſhip is undoubtedly of a religious kind 
J he learned LEIBNIT?z, * undertook to affirm, that the ſervices, no 
mentioned, were not of the fame kind, and, conſequently, thatt 
Jeſuits were accuſed unjuſtix. But that great man does not appe 
to have examined this matter with his uſual ſagacity and attentu 
For it is evident, from a multitude of relations every way worti 
credit, and, particularly, from the obſervations made on the Cline 
miſſions, by that learned and candid Franciſcan ANTONI0 
S. MAaKRla , not only that CONFUC1Us was worſhiped among! 
ztels, and the celeſtial and terrefiria! ſpirits of the Chineſe, butti 
the oblations and ceremonies, obierved in honour of him, wet p 
fectly the ſame with thoſe that were performed as acts of worliup 
tiicle zlols and pris. Thoſe that dere a more ample accoult 
this matter, may conſult the following authors: BuD#&1 4m 
Hiftor. Philaſ. p. 287. where he treats De Superſtitioſo Demortw 
apud Sinerjes culiu.—WOLF1l Not. ad Cajaubon. p. 34.2.—Ml 
Cru, Anno. ad Maigrotti Hiſiorigm cultus Sinemſis.— But n 
e.pecially ARXAUD, Morale Pratique des Jeſuites, tom. ili. Vs 
and a collection of hiſtorical relations publiſhed at Cologn in 810. 
the yeur 1700, under the following title: Hifloria cultus Sinenj 
jeu Varia Scripia de cullibus Sinarum inter Vicarios Apoſtolici, 
P. P. S. I. controver/is. | 
3 [a] Two peculiar circumſtances contributed to facilitat 
progreſs of the Romilh religion in Japan. The firſt was the une 
1itable ſeverity and cruelty of the Japanefe prieſts or 607285 (0 
the fick and indigent, compared with the humanity, zeal, and bt 
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thoſe who embraced it, and to thoſe who taught it. The 
«uſe of Chriſtianity did not, however, ſufter only from 


wounded in the houſe of its friends, and received, no 
doubt, ſome detriment from the inteſtine quarrels and con- 
tentions of thoſe, to whom the care of the riſing church 


that had given ſuch offence in the other Indian provinces, 
were renewed in Japan, where the Dominicans, Franaſ- 
cans, and Huguſtinians were at perpetual variance with the 
Jeſuits, This variance produced, on both ſides, the hea- 
vieſt accuſations, and the moſt bitter reproaches. The 
Jeſuits were charged, by the miſſionaries of the three Orders 
now mentioned, with inſatiable avarice, with ſhewing an 


arm, not as objects of pity, but as wretches loaded with the diſpleaſure 
| of the Gods, and abandoned to preſent and future miſery, by the judg- 
ments of heaven, and inſpired the rich with a contempt and abhor- 
rence of them. The Chriſtian religion, therefore, which declares 
that poverty and afflitions are often ſurer marks of the divine favour 
than grandeur and proſperity, and that the tranſitory evils, which the 


felicity hereafter, was every way proper to comfort this unhappy claſs 
of perſons, and could not but meet with a moſt favourable reception 
among them. Add to this, that the miſſionaries were conſtantly em- 
ployed in providing them with food, phyſic, and habitations. A 
ſecond circumſtance that was advantageous to Chriſtianity (that is, to 
ſuch a form of Chriſtianity as the popiſh miſſionaries preached in 
Japan) was a certain reſemblance or analogy between it and ſome 
practices and ſentiments that prevailed among the Japaneſe. Thete 
Indians look for preſent and future felicity only through the merits 
of Xaca Amida, and other of their Deities, who, after a long courſe of 
ſevere mortifications, freely undertaken, had voluntarily, alſo, put an 
end to their lives. They ſaiuted many melancholy perſons, who had 


terceffion and good offices. They uſed proceſſions, ſtatues, candles, and 
perfumes in their worſhip, as allo prayers for the dead and auricular 
confeſſion, and had monaſteries founded for certain devout perſons of 
| both ſexes, who lived in celibacy, ſolitude, and abſtinence, So that 


theſe two circumſtances, another may be mentioned, which we take 
from the letters of the Jeſuits themſelves, who inform us, that the 


tie Portugueſe, that they ſtrove who ſhould oblige them moſt, and 
eneouraged the miſſionaries, leſs perhaps from a principle of zeal, 
than from views of intereſt, See VARENIUS, Deſcript. Japon. lib. 
ul. Cap. Vis X. Modern Univ. Hiftory, vol. is. p. 24. edit. 8yo, 


Q 3 ex 


cence of the miſſionaries. Theſe bonzas repreſented the poor and in- 


righteous endure here, ſhall be crowned with everlaſting glory and 


been guilty of ſuicide, celebrated their memories, and implored their in- 


22G 


rejudices which proved fatal, in many places, both to © N T, 
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the virulence and malignity of its enemies; it was 


was committed. For the ſame ſcenes of fraternal diſcord, 


the 3 was no bad preparation for popery. Beſides 


maritime princes of Japan were ſo fond of this new commerce with 
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charged their accuſers with imprudence, jenorance of the 


vantageous to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, among a people 


Its downfal 
and extirpa-; 
tien there, 


ww, 
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the Japaneſe, with crafty and low practices unworthy of 
the miniſters of CHRIS, with an ambitious thirſt after au. 
thority and dominion, and other miſdemeanours. of a like 
nature. Fheſe accuſations were not only exhibited at the 
court of Rome, but were ſpread abroad in every part 
of Chrilendom. The diſciples of LoyoLA were by no 
means ſilent under thefe reproaches ; but, in their turn, 


world, obſtinacy, aſperity of manners, and a dif guſting 
 ruſticity i in their way cf living, adding, that theſe circums 
ſtances rendered their miniſtry rather detrimentyl than ad. 


remarkable for their penetration, generoſity, and magnih. 
cence, Such then were the conteſts that aroſe among the 
miſſionaries in Japan; and nothing, but the amazing pio- 
greſs that Chriſtianity had already inade, and the immenſe 
multitude of thoſe that had embraced it, could have pte- 
vented theſe conteſts from being fatal to its intereſts. As 
the caſe ſtood, neither the cauſe of the Goſpel, nor its 
numerous profeſſors, received any eſſential damage from 
theſe diviſions ; and, if no other circumſtance had inter- 
vened to ſtop its progreſs, an expedient might have pro- 
bably been found out, either to heal theſe diviſions, or, at 
leaſt, to appeaſe them ſo far as to prevent their nox1ou 
and fatal conlequences [5]. 5 

XVI. But a new and dreadful ſcene of oppoſition aroſe, 
in the year 1615, to blaſt the hopes of thoſe who wiſhes 
well to the cauſe of Chriſtianity in Japan. For, in that 
year, the emperor iſſued out, againſt the profeſſors and mi- 
niſters of that divine religion, a perſecuting edict, which 
was executed with a degree of barbarity, unparalleled in 
the annals of the Chriſtian hiſtory, This cruel perſecu- 
tion raged, during the ſpace of many years, with unre- 
lenting fury, and only ended with the total extinction of 
Chriſtianity throuzhout that mighty empire. That te. 
ligion, which had been ſuffered to make ſuch a rapid and 
e cog progreſs in Japan, was, at length, conliderc 


[5] See the writers on this ſubje& n, by FABRICIUS,Il| 
his Lux Ewvangelii tots obi exaoriens, p. 678, as allo CHARLEV 01 
Hiſtoire de Japon, tom. ii. Uivr. xi. p. 57. 
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as detrimental to the intereſts of the monarchy, incon- C Si T. 
ſtent with the good of the people, derogatory from the gs 1 
majeſty of their high prieſt, whom they revered as a per- — = 
ſon deſcended from the Gods, and, on theſe accounts, was 

judged unworthy not only of protection, but even of tole- 

ration. This judgment was followed with the fatal Order, 

by which all foreigners, that were Chriſtians, and more 

eſpecially the Spaniſh and Portugueſe, were commanded to 

depart the kingdom; and the natives, who had embraced 

the Goſpel, to renounce the name and doctrine of CHRIST, 

on pain of death preſented to them in the moſt dreadful 

forms. This tremendous Order was the ſignal for the 
perpetration of ſuch horrors as the moſt ſanguine and 

| atrocious imagination will ſcarcely be able to conceive, 
Innumerable multitudes of the Japaneſe Chriſtians of each 

ſex, and of all ages, ranks, and ſtations, expired, with mag- 

nanimous conſtancy, amidſt the moſt dreadful torments, 

rather than apoſtatize from the faith they had embraced. 

And here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that both the 

Jeſuits and their adverſaries in the miſſions expiated, in 

ſome meaſure, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, by the agonies 

they endured and the fortitude with which they ſuffered, 

the faults they had committed in the exerciſe of tneir mi- 

niſtry. For it is well known, that the greateſt part of 

them died magnanimouſly for the cauſe of CHñRIST, by 

the hands of the executioner, and that ſome of them even 

expired with triumphant feelings of ſatisfaction and joy. 
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s | 1 
| Hiſtorians are not entirely agreed with reſpect to the 1 
real cauſes of this mercileſs perſecution. The Jeſuits 1 
i- conſider it as owing, in part, to the imprudence of the I 
-þ Dominicans and Franciſcans ; while theſe latter impute it, 1 


in a great meaſure, to the covetous, arrogant, and factious | 
ſpirit of the Jeſuits [c]. Both parties accuſe the Engliſh 


LS ITS 
nn — 
l 

= 


le] There is a conciſe and ſenſible account of this tedions diſpute 
in the ſixth Diſcourſe that is ſubjoined to the Engliſh edition of 
KAEMPFER's Hiſtory of Japan, F. iv. p. 64—75. But it will alſo 
nd be proper to ſee what is ſaid on the other fide, by an author, who, 
red his long and circumſtantial narration, has not omitted any inci- 
Gent, however minute, that tends, in the leaſt, to diſculpate the 1 

eſuits, or to procure them indulgence ; that author is CHARLE- 
11 01k ; ſee his Hiſtoire Generale de Fapon, tom, li. livr. xi. |. 136. 
1h | he other hiſtorians that may be conſulted, with utility, on this ſub— 1" 
fel, are enumerated by FABRICIUS, in his Lux Evangclii toti orbi 1 
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CEN T. and Dutch of having excited in the emperor of Japan: 
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the Roman pontif, to the end that they alone might en. 


tain letters, intercepted by the Dutch, and other circum- 


_ dreadful impreſſions upon a prince naturally ſuſpicious and 
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ſtrong prejudice againſt the Spaniards, Portugueſe, and 


groſs the commerce of that vaſt monarchy, and be unti. 
valled in their credit among that powerful people. The 
Engliſh and Dutch alledge, on the other hand, that they 
never attempted to undermine, by any falſe accuſations, 
the credit of the Roman-Catholics, in that kingdom, but 
only detected the perfidious plots the Spantards had laid 
againſt it, Almcft all the Hiſtorians, who have given ac. 
counts of this country, unanimouſly inform us, that cer. 


ww TM a — — — 


wen, brim, oY 


ſtances of a very ſt:iking and alarming kind, had perſuaded 
the emperor, that the Jeſuits, as alſo the other miſſion 
aries, had formed ſeditious deſigns againſt his governs 
ment, and aimed at nothing Jeſs than exciting their nu- 
merous Giiciples to rebellion, with a view to reduce the 
kingdom of Japan under the dominion of Spain [d. A 
diſcovery of this nature could not but make the moſt 


wy — yy ww KH — a — 


cruel, ſuch as the emperor then reigning was; and in- 
deed fo it happened ; for the moment he received this in- 
formation, he concluded, with equa! precipitation and vio- 
lence, that he could not fit ſecure on his throne while the 
ſmalleſt ſpark of Chiiſtianity remained unextinguiſhed in 
his dominions, or any of its profeſſors breathed under his 
government, It is from this remarkable period, that we 
muſt date the ſevere edict by which all Europeans are fol- 
bidden to approach the Japaneſe dominions, and in conſe 
quence of which all the terrors of fire and ſword are em- 
ployed to deſtroy whatever carries the remoteſt aſpect or 
ſhadow of the Chriſtian doctrine. The only exception to 


fmn5 £8 wy 


exoriens, cap. x. p. 678. Add to theſe the Ada Sanctorum, tom. i. l 
Menſ. Februar. p. 723. where there is not only a hiſtory of the e 
commencement and progreſs of Chriſtianity in Japan, but alſo an t 
account of the lives and martyrdom of thoſe, who firſt ſuffered for 
the cauſe of the Goſpel in that kingdom, See likewiſe MAaMMa- þ 
chi Origines et Antiquitat. Chriftian. tom. ii. p. 376. . 
14] The diſcoveries made by the Dutch were againf the 
Portuguete, with whom they were then at war; fo that inſtead of 
Spain our author ſhould have ſaid Portugal. See KAEMPFER bee. 
eit. as alſo the Univerſal Modern Hiſtory, vol. ix. p. 145. note (2 
edit. 8 vo. | 5 | 
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this univerſal law is made in favour of an handful of Dutch CE N F. 


| merchants, who are allowed to import, annually, a certain 


quantity of European commodities, and have a factory, or 
rather a kind of priſon, allowed them, in one of the ex- 
tremities of the kingdom, where they are ſtrictly watched, 
and rigorouſly confined from all communication with the 
natives, but what is eſſentially neceſſary to the commerce 
they are permitted to carry on, | 

XVII. The example of the Roman-Catholic ftates 
could not but excite a ſpirit of pious emulation in prote- 
{ant countries, and induce them to propagate a ſtill purer 


form of Chriſtianity among thoſe unhappy nations that la 


croveling in the darkneſs of paganiſm and idolatry, Ac- 
cordingly tne Lutherans were, on ſeveral occaſions, ſo- 
licited, by perſons of eminent merit and rank in their com- 
munion, to embark in this pious and generous. under- 
taking. JUSTINIAN ERNEsT, baron of WELSs, diſtin- 


to be intruſted with the propagation of the Goſpel in 
foreign parts, and that was to bear the name of Jesvs, the 
divine founder of the religion they were to promote [e]. 
But ſeveral circumſtances concurred to prevent the exe- 
tution of this pious deſign, among which we may reckon, 
principally, the peculiar ſituation of the Lutheran princes, 
of whom very few have either territories, forts, or ſettle- 
ments, beyond the limits of Europe. | 


ſtates that profeſſed the Reformed religion. The Engliſh 
and Dutch, more efpecially, whoſe ſhips covered the ocean 
and fail-d to the moſt diſtant corners of the globe, and 
who, moreo: er, in this century, had ſent c lonies to 4/a, 


ing abroad the knowledge of Chriſtianity among the un- 
enlightened nations. Nor were theſe opportunities en- 
tirely neglected, or miſiyproved, notwithitanding the re- 
ports that have generally prevailed, of their being much 
more zealous 1n engrofling the riches of the Indians than 


le] See MoLLER1 Cimbria Litterata, tom. iii. p. 75. as alſo a 
German work of the learned ARNOLD, entitled, Kirchen und Ketzer 


N part II. book xvli. c. XV. F. 23. p. 1000. part. III. cap. xv. 
It . P · 150. 8 


in 


This was by no means the caſe with the princes and 


Africa, and America, had abundant opportunities of ſpread- 


320 7. I, 
— 


Proteſtant 
miſſions 10 


Aja, 


ouiſhed hin ſelf by the zealous appearance he made in this 
good cauſe, having formed the plan of a ſociety that was 


* 
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© EN T. in bringing about their converfion ; though it may, per. 
XVII. haps, be granted, that neither of theſe nations exerte 
. themſelves, to the extent of their power, in this ſaluta 
undertaking. In the year 164), the propagation of the 
Goſpel in foreign parts was committed, by an act of the 
Engliſh parliament, to the care and inſpection of a ſocie 
compoſed of perſons of eminent rank and merit, The 
civil wars that enſued ſuſpended the execution of the plany 
that were laid for carrying on this ſalutary work. In the 
year 1661, under the reign of CHARLEs II, the work wa 
reſumed, and the ſociety re-eſtabliſhed. In the year 1701, 
this reſpectable ſociety received ſingular marks of protec. 
tion and favour from King WILLIAu III, who enriched 
it with new donations and privileges [/]. Since that 
period, even to the preſent time, it has been diſtinguiſhed 
by ample marks of the munificence of the kings of 
England, and of the liberality of perſons of all ranks and 
orders, and has been, and continues to be, eminently ue- 
ful in facilitating the means of inſtruction to the nations 
that lie in Pagan darkneſs, and more eſpecially to the 
Americans. Nor are the laudable efforts of the United 
Provinces, in the advancement and propagation of Chriſtian 
knowledge, to be paſſed over in ſilence; fince they, alſo, 
are ſaid to have converted to the Goſpel a prodigious num- 
ber of Indians, in the iſlands of Ceylon and Formoſa, the 
coaſts of Malabar and other Aſiatic ſettlements, which they 
either had acquired by their own induſtry, or obtained, by 
conqueſt, from the Portugueſe [g]. Some hiſtorians, per- 
haps, may have exaggerated, in their relatiuns, the num- 
bers of proſelytes made by the Dutch; it is, nevertheleſs, 
moſt certain, that, as ſoon as that nation had got a ſufficient 
footing in the Eaft- Indies, they laid with wiſdom, and exe- 
cuted, at a great expence, various ſchemes for inſtructing 


the natives of thoſe diſtant regions in the doctrines of the 
Goſpel [Y]. 


__— 


| the 

V] See HUMPUREYS's Account of the Propagation of the Goſpel WM "+ 
in Foreign Parts. | ler 
[g] Sce Epi. de Succeſu Eœangelii apud Indos Orientales ad U. 
Jobau. Leuſenium ſcriptas et Ultraject. 1699, in 8 vo editas. vo 


[+] See BRAUN's Veritable Religion des Hollandois, p. 7 1. 267, Sc, WW 
This Treatiſe, which was publiined at Amſterdam in the year 1675» | der 
was deſigned as an anſwer to a malignant libel of one STOUP, en- tal 
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XVIII. The inward parts of Africa remain ſtill in the c E NT. | 
garkneſs of Paganiſm, as they have been hitherto inac- 2 
efible to the moſt adventurous of the Europeans. But 
in the maritime provinces of that great Peninſula, and The African 
| more eſpecially in thoſe where the Portugueſe have their miſſions, 
vtlements, there are ſeveral diſtricts in which the religion 
of Rome has prevailed over the ſavage ſuperſtitions of that 
| barbarous region. It is nevertheleſs acknowledged, by 
the more ingenuous hiſtorians, even among the Roman=- 
| Catholics, who have given accounts of the Atrican colo- 
ries, that, of the proſelytes made there to the Goſpel, a 
yery ſmall number deſerve the denomination of Chriſtians 
face the greateſt part of them retain the abominable ſu- 
perſtitions of their anceſtors, and the very beſt among 
them diſhonour their profeſſion by various practices of a 
mo vicious and cor:upt nature. Any progreſs that 
Chriſtianity made in theſe parts muſt be chiefly attributed 
to the zealous labours of the Capuchin miſſionaries, who, 
in this century, ſuffered the moſt dreadful hardſhips and 
diſcouragements in their attempts to bring the herce and 
ſavage Africans under the Chriſtian yoke. Theſe attempts 1 
ſucceeded ſo far as to gain over to the profeſſion of the | 1 
Goſpel the kings of Benin and Awerri [i], and alſo to en- 
gage the cruel and intrepid ANNA ZINGHA, queen of 
Metamba, and all her ſubjects, to embrace, in the year 
1652, the Chriſtian faith [#]. The African miſſions 


titled, La Religion des Hollandois, in which that writer propoſed to 8 
perſuade the world that the Dutch had aimoſt no religion at all. | ; 1 
[i] Called by ſome Ouverre. 7 

[e] For a more ample account of this Queen and her con- 
verſion Dr. Mos HEIM refers the reader (in his note [T]) to URBAN 


- —— . 
E 4d ee 
— va — — ———ů 


- CERRI's Etat Preſent de  Egliſe Romaine, p. 222. and to the third 1 
5 and fourth volumes of Father LABAT's Relation Hiſtorique de 4 
2 Afrique Occidentale, in the former of which he tells us, there is a | l 
e French tranſlation of ANT. GAVAZZ T's account of Africa. All | | 


theſe citations are inaccurate, CERRI makes no mention of ZINx HA 
nor of METAMBA 3 nor are tney mentioned by LABAT, in any of 
the five volumes of his Hiftorical Relation, here quoted; nor is Ga- 
VAZzI's account tranſlated in tha. work.—In general it may be ob- "a 
ſerved, that the miſſions in A/ica were greatly neglected by the Por- 
luguele, and that the few miſlionaries ſent thither were men abſolutely 
wid of learning, and deſtitute almoſt of every qualification that 
was neceflary to the carrying on ſuch an important undertaking. | '} 

der LaBAT's Preface to his Relation Hiſtorique de P Afrique Occiden- 1 


{Hoe alſo the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. xiv, p. 10, 11 
K. 8VO, | | 


were 
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were allotted to this auſtere Order by the court of N 
and by the ſociety de propaganda fide, for wile reaſons; 
ſince none were ſo proper to undertake an enterprize at. 
tended with ſuch dreadful hardſhips, difficulties, and perils, 
as a ſett of men whoſe monaſtic inſtitute had rendered fa. 
miliar to them the ſevereſt acts of mortifieation, abſtinence, 
and penance, and thus prepared them for the bittereſt 
ſcenes of trial and adverſity. The Capuchins alſo ſeem to 
have been alone honoured with this ſacred, but arduoys 
commiſſion ; nor does it appear that the other Orders be. 
held, with the ſmalleſt ſentiment of envy, their dear. 
bought glory. 9 
XIX. The extenſive continent of America ſwarms with 
colonies from Spain, Portugal, and France [I], all which 
profeſs the Chriſtian religion, as it has been disfigured by 
the church of Rome, But it is abundantly known, that 
theſe coloniſts, more eſpecially the Spaniards and Portu- 
gueſe, are the moſt worthleſs and profligate ſett of men 


that bear the Chriſtian name; and this fact is confirmed 


by the teſtimonies of ſeveral Roman-Catholic writers of | 
great merit and authority, who cannot be ſuſpeCted of par- 

tiality in this matter. Nay the clergy themſelves are not 
excepted in this general condemnation, but, as we learn 
from the ſame credible teſtimonies, ſurpaſs even the idola- 
trous natives in the ridiculous rites which they perform in 
the worſhip of God, as well as in the licentiouſneſs of their 
manners, and the enormity of the crimes they commit 
without reluctance. Thoſe of the ancient inhabitants of 
America, who either have ſubmitted to the European yoke, 
or live near their colonies, have imbibed ſome faint know- 
ledge of the Romiſh religion from the Jeſuits, Franciſcans, 


and other eccleſiaſtics ; but theſe feeble rays of inſtruc- 
tion are totally clouded by the gloomy ſuggeſtions of their 


native ſuperſtition, and the corrupt influence of their bat- 
barous cuſtoms and manners. As to thoſe Indians who 
live more remote from the European ſettlements, and 
wander about in the woods without any fixed habitation, 


[/] See the authors mentioned by FABRICIVs, in his Lux Evan. 


gelii orbem Terrarum colluſtrans, cap. xlviii, xlix. p. 769.— There is 


a curſory account of the ſtate of the Romiſh religion, in that part of 
America which is poſſeſſed by the European Roman-catholics, 1 


URBAN CENINI's Etat preſent de ! Egliſe Romaine, p. 245. 
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they are abſolutely incapable either of receiving or retain- © E 7 72 
ing any adequate notions of the Chriſtian doctrine, unleſs 3 ger. I. 
they be previouſly reclaimed from that vagrant manner of. 
life, and civilized by an intercourſe with perſons, whoſe 
humane and inſinuating manners are adapted to attract 
their love and excite their imitation. "This the Jeſuits and 
other eccleſiaſtics of different Orders in the church of 
Rome, who have been ſent in later times to convert theſe 
wandering ſavages, have found by a conſtant and uniform 
experience [m]. Hence the former have erected cities, 
and founded civil ſocieties, cemented by government and 
laws, like the European ſtates, in ſeveral Indian provinces 
both in South and North-America; and it is on his account 
that they diſcharge the double functions of magiſtrates and 
doctors among theſe their new ſubjects and diſciples, 
whoſe morals and ſentiments, it is ſaid, they endeavour to 
preſerve pure and uncorrupted by permitting few or no 
Europeans to approach them [nz]. Theſe arduous and 
difficult attempts have furniſhed to the diſciples of LoyoLa 
ample matter of boaſting, and a lucky occafion of extol- 
ling the zeal, the dexterity, and induſtry of their Order, 
But it has appeared from relations worthy of credit, that 
theſe exploits of the Jeſuits, in the internal and more in- 
acceſſible provinces of America, are not fo much carried 
on with a view to the propagation of Chriſtianity, as with 
an intention to gratify their own inſatiable avarice and 
boundleſs ambition. And, accordingly, they are reported 
to ſend yearly to the members of their Order, in Europe, 
immenſe quantities of gold, drawn from ſeveral American 
provinces where they have power and property, but chiefly 
from Paraguay, which belongs to them alone [o]. 


2 


In] A great variety of facts are alledged as a proof of this in tbe 
Letters, in which the French Jeſuits give their friends in Europe an 
account of the ſucceſs and fruits of their miſſion, and which are 
regularly publiſhed at Paris. | | 

ln] That this was by no means the only, nor even the prin- 
cipal reaſon of cutting off all communication between the Indians 
and Europeans, will appear evident from the contents of the follow - 

ing note. 

Eo) While Father LABAT was at Rome, Father TAMBURINT, at 
tat time general of the Jeſuits, alked him ſeveral queſtions n 
0 the progreſs of Chriſtianity in America; to which with equa 
courage and candour he gave immediately this general anſwer, “that 
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XX. The cauſe of Chriſtianity was promoted with 
more wiſdom, and conſequently with better ſucceſs, in 
thoſe parts of America where the Engliſh formed ſet. 
t'ements during this century; and, though it had the 
greateſt ignorance, ſtupicity, and indolence to conquer, 
made, in a little time, a conſiderable progreſs, The Eng. 


the Goſpel had made little or no real progreſs in that country, 
ce that he had never met with one adult perſon among the Amer. 
5 cans, who could be eſteemed a true protelyte to Chriſtianity; and 
ve that the miſſionarics could ſcarcely pretend to any other exploit 
« (7a ſpiritual kind) than their having bapuzed tome children x 
© the point of death *.” He added, at the ſame time, © that i 


© order to make the Americans Chriſtians, it was previouſly neceſſiry 


to make them men.“ This bold Dominican, who had been him. 
ſelf a mifſionary in the American iſlands, had a great mind to gire 
TAMBURINI ſome ſcaſonablie advice concerning the immenſe wealth 
and authority that the Jeſutts had acquired in theſe parts of' the 
world ; but the cunning old man eluded artfully this part of the 
converſation, and turned it upon another ſubject, LABAT gar 


upon another occaſion, a ſtil] greater proof of his undaunted ſpirt 


ard preſence of mind ; for when, in an audience granted him by 
CLEMENT XI, that pontif praiſed, in pompous terms, the induſti 
and zeal of the Portugueſe and Spanith miſhonaries in promoting 
the ſaivation of the Americans, and reproached the French with in- 
activity and indifference in a matter of ſuch high importance, onr 
reſolute Dominican told him plainly, “ that the Spaniards and Por- 


e tugueſe boaſted of the ſucceſs of their labours without any ſort > 


© foundation; fince it was well known, that, inſtead of converts, 
© they had only made hypocrztes, all their diſciples among the In- 
dians having been forced, by the dread of puniſhment and tle 
©'terrors of death, to embrace Chriſtianity ;3** adding moreover, 
ce that ſuch as had received baptiſm continued as open and egregious 
<< idolaters as they had been before their profeſſion of Chriſtianity J. 


To this account we might add the relations of a whole cloud of wit- 
neſſes, whoſe teſtimonies are every way worthy of credit, and who 


declare unanimouſly the ſame thing. See, among others, a rematk- 
able piece, entitled, Memoire touchant Þ Etabliſſement conſiderable di 
Peres Feſuites dans les Indes d Eſpagne, which is ſubjoined to FRE: 
ZIER's Relation du Voyage de la Mer du Sud, p. 577. See alſo J. 
age aux Indes Occidentales, par FRANC. COREAL, tom. ii. p. 67: 
43. and MAMMACHIUS, Orig. et Antiquit, Chriſtian. tom. ii. p. 33. 
There is a particular account of the Jeſuits of Paraguay given 0 
Dox ULLoa, in his Voyage d' Amerique, tom. i. p. 540. but this ac. 


count is partial in their favour. They are alſo zealoufly and art. 


fully defended in an account of the miſſion of Paraguay, publiſhed 
by MUuRATORI in the year 1743. $5 When Dr. Mos HEIM wrote 
this note, the important diſcovery that placed the ambitious, deſpobi, 


* See LARAT, Voyage en Eſpagns st en Italie, tom. viii. p. 7. 
1 Id. ib. tom. Vu, p. 12. | 


liſh 
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1h Independents, who retired to America on account of CENT 

heir difſenſion , from the eſtabliſhed religion of their , XVII. 
: | WIR. : SEC. I. 

| country, claimed the honour of carrying thither the firſt | 

rays of divine truth, and of beginning a work that has 7 

| been ſince continued with ſuch pious zeal and ſuch abun- 

gant fruit; and indeed this claim is founded in juſtice. 


Several families of this ſect, that had been ſettled in Hol- 


and rebellious proceedings of the Jeſuits in Paraguay in the platneſt 
and moſt ſtriking light, had not been yet made. The book of 
MUuRATORI, which was publiſhed at Venice in the year 1743, and 
republiſhed in a French tranſlation at Paris in 1754, || deceived, for 
ſome time, the over-credulous, nay, induced even the enemies of the 
ſeſuits to ſuſpect that their conduct at Paraguay was not ſo criminal 
as it had been repreſented. So that, notwithſtanding the accuſations 
hat had been brought againſt theſe miſſionaries by the writers men- 
tioned by Dr. Mos REIM: notwithſtanding a memorial ſent to the 
court of Spain in the year 1730, by Don MARTIN DE BaARUa, at 

| that time Spaniſh governor of Paraguay, in which the Jeſuits are 
charged with the moſt ambitious projects and the moſt rebellious de- 
fgns, repreſented as ſetting up an independent government, accuſed 
of carrving on a prodigious trade, and other things of that nature : 
and notwithſtanding the circumſtantial evidence of various known 
facts that ſupported theſe accuſations in the ſtrongeſt manner: not- 
withſtanding all this, the public was more or leſs deceived. The il- 
luſion, however, did not laſt long. In the year 1750, the courts of 
Madrid and Liſbon entered into a treaty for fixing the limits of their 
reſpective dominions in South - America. The Jeſuits, who had 
formed an independent Republic in the heart of theſe dominions, 
compoſed of the Indians, whom they had gained by the infinuating 
ſoftnes and affected mildneſs, humility, and generoſity of their 
proceedings, were much alarmed at this treaty, It was one of the 
tundamental laws of this new ftate (which was founded under the 
malk of a Chriſtian miſſion) that neither biſhop, governor, nor an 
officer civil, military, or eccleſiaſtical, nay, nor even any individual 


50 Spaniird or Portugueſe, ſhould be admitted into its territories, to the 

1 end that the proceedings and projects of the Jeſuits might till re- 
4. ain an impenetrable ſecret, The members of their Order were 
une to be inſtructed in this profound and important myſtery, The 
Die of che Spaniſh language was prohibited throughout the extent 
” of this new territory in order to prevent more effectually all com- 
37. 


munication hetween the Indians and that nation. The Indians were 
traned to the uſe of arms, furniſhed with artillery, inſtructed in the 
at of war, taught to behold the Jeſuits as their ſovereigns and their 
ſhed Gods, and to look upon all aohite people, except the Jeſuits, as de- 

moniacs, atheiſts, and moreover, as their barbarous and mortal ene- 
mes. Such was the ftate of things when, in the year 1752, the 
united croops of Spain and Portugal marched towards the eaſtern 


| MuxaTox1's Account of the Mifon of Paraguay was tranſlated from 
Ma e French edition into Evgliſh, and publiſhed in 8vo, in the year 1759. 
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CE N r. land, removed from thence into America [p] in the year 
XVII. 1620, in order, as they alledged, to tranſmit their de. 
Ster. I. _. 5 
. trine pure and undefiled to future ages; and there th 
l laid the foundations of a new ſtate [9]. The ſucceſs thi 

attended this firſt emigration engaged great number, q 

the people called Puritans, who groaned under the op, 

preſſion of the biſhops, and the ſeverity of a court, . 

which this oppreſſion was authorized, to follow the for. 

tunes of theſe religious adventurers [7] ; and this produce 

a ſecond emigration in the year 1629. But, notwith. 

ſtanding the ſucceſs that in proceſs of time crowned this 

enterprize, its firſt beginnings were unpromiſing, and the 

coloniſts, immediately after their arrival, laboured unde 

ſuch hardſhips and difficulties in the dreary and unculti 

vated wilds of this new region, that they could make bu 

little progreſs in inſtructing the Indians: their whole 

zcal and induſtry being ſcarcely ſufficient to preſerve the 

infant ſettlement from the horrors of famine, But to- 


borders of the river Uragaz, to make the exchanges of certain village 
that had been agreed upon in the treaty abovementioned, Upon thiz 
the Jeſuits, not being ſufficiently prepared for their defence, demand. 
ed a delay of the execution of the treaty under various pretexts. Thu 
delay was granted. But as the Spaniſh general Gomez Freire 4 
drada perceived that theſe Holy Fathers employed this delay in arm. 
ing the Indians and confirming them in their rebellion, he wrote t6 
his court, and received new orders from thence to proceed to ti 
execution of the treaty. A war enſued between the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe on one fide, and the Indians, animated by the Jeſuits, on 
the other, in which the Spaniſh general loſt his life, and of which the 
other circumſtances are well known. This was the real and origind 
cauſe of the diſgrace of the Jeluits at the court of Portugal. Thok 
who deſire a more particular account of this matter will fiad it in 3 
famous pamphlet, drawn from an authentic memorial, publiſhed dy 
the court of Liſbon, and printed at the Hague, in the year 17 58, unde 
the following title: La Republique des Feſuites au Paraguay it; 
everite, ou Relation Authentique de la Guerre que ces Religieux ont dit 
ſoutenir contre les Monarques d Eſpagne et de Portugal en Ameriquhy 
pour y defendre les domaines dont ils avoient uſurpe le Soverainett it 
Paraguay, ſous pretexte de Religion. | 
[7 This colony ſettled in that part of America that was aftet- 
wards called New Plymouth, 5 
[9] See NeaL's Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 128.8 allo 
a German work, entitled, ANT. WIL RH. BOHu, Engliſche Reforms: 
#r0ns Hiflorie, b. vi. c. v. p. 807. 4 
[e] See MaTuzR's Hiflory of New England, p. 126. NEIL 
Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 208. : 


wards 
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wards the year 1033 {5], things put on a better aſpect: 
the colony began to flouriſh, and the new comers, among 
whom the Puritans MAxhEw, SHEPPARD, and ELLIOT, 
made an eminent figure, had the leiſure, courage, and 
tranquillity of mind, that were neceſſary to the execution 
of ſuch an important and arduous deſign. All theſe de- 
vout exiles were remarkably zealous, laborious, and ſuc- 
ceſsful in the converſion of the Indians; but none acquired 
ſuch a ſhining reputation, in this pious career, as JoHN 
ELLIOT, who learned their language, into which he 
tianſlated the Bible, and other inſtructive and edifying 
books, gathered together the wandering ſavages, and 
formed them into regular congregations, inſtructed them 
in a manner ſuited to the dulineſs of their comprehenſion, 
and the meaſure of their reſpective capacities; and, by 
ſuch eminent diſplays of his zeal, dexterity, and inde- 
fatigable induſtry, merited, after his death, the honourable 
title of the Apoſile of the Indians [t]. 


tempts towards the propagation of Chriſtian knowledge, 
drew the attention of the parliament and people of England; 
and the further advancement of this good caule appeared 
an object of ſufficient importance to employ the delibera- 
tions, and to claim the protection, of the great council of 
Wile nation. Thus was formed that illuſtrious ſociety, 


he which derives its title from the great purpoſe of its inſti- 
1 tution, even the Propagation of the Goſpel in foreign parts, 
bend which, in proportion to the increaſe of its number, 
u bnfluence, revenues, and prerogatives, has ſtill renewed 
oe end augmented its efforts for the inſtruction of the Pagans 
u In all parts of the world, particularly thoſe on the American 
dn continent, It is true, that, after all its efforts, much is 
et to be done; but it is alſo true, and muſt be acknow- 
of | | 


5 (e] Dr. Mos HEIM ſays in the year 1623, but this is proba- 
bly an error of the preſs ; fince it is well known, that the emigration 

of Sheppard and Elliot happened between 1631 and 1634. 

[ft] Hognneckivus, De Conwerfione Indorum et Gentil. lib. ii. 

a cap. XV. p. 260.—CRESCENTII MATHERI Epiſtoia de Succeſſu 


n 890. Y INCREASE MATH ER'Ss Letter to Leuſden is tranſlated 
ay to Engliſh, and inſerted into Cor TO MaTHER's Life of Elliot, 
# [ 9% (34 London edit.) and in his Hiſtory of New-England, 
ook III. p-: 194. N. | | 
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The unexpected ſucceſs, that attended theſe pious at- 


Evangelii apud Indos Occidentales ad Fob. Leuſdenium, Traject. 1699, 
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C E N T. Jedged by all that have examined theſe matters with 


XVII. 


Scr. 1. 
— 


The ene- 
mies Ot 


Chritianity 


18 Engiar.: 


ruption of manners, and vice, in the moſt licentious and 


F 
„ 
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attention and impartiality, that much has been done, and 
that the pious undertakings of this reſpectable ſociety hae 
been followed with unexpected fruit. With reſpe@ ty 
the province of Pennſy/vania, which receives in its boſom, 
without diſtinction, perſons of all ſects and all opinions, 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of its religious ſtate in 
another place. The American provinces, that were taken 
from the Portugueſe by the Dutch, under the command of 
Count MAURICE of Naſſau, became immediately an objed 
of the pious 7eal of their new maſters, who began, with 
great ardor and remarkable ſucceſs, to ſpread the light cf 
the Goſpel among the wretched inhabitants of thoſe be. 
nighted regions [u]. But this fair proſpect was after- 
wards clouded, in the year 1644, when the Portugueſe 
recovered the territories they had loſt. As to the Dutch 
colony that is ſettled at Surinam, we cannot ſay much; 
having never received the ſmalleſt information of an 
attempts mace by them to inſtruct the neighbouring 
Indians in the knowledge of Chriſtianity [w}. 

XXI. Religion in general, and the Chriſtian religion 
in particular, had many enemies to encounter in thi 
century; though their number has been ſtudiouſly dimi- 
niſhed in the accounts of ſome, and greatly exaggeratedin 
the repreſentations of others. The Engliſh complain f 
the reign of CHARLES II, as the fatal period, when cor- 


profligate*forms, over-ran their nation, engendered a ſpit 
of ſcepticiſm and infidelity, and formed a ſett of unhappy 
men, who employed all the wantonneſs of inconfiderate 
wit, all the ſallies of imagination, and even all the force 
of real talent and genius, to extinguiſh a ſenſe of religion 
in the minds of mankind. That this complaint is far 
from being groundleſs, appears, on the one hand, from 
the number of thoſe writers among the Engliſh, whole 
productions were levelled either againſt all religion, 0 


Ta} Jo. HEenr, HoTTINGERI Topograpbia Ecclefeaftica, p. V 
JAN ON, Etat Preſent des Provinces Unies, tom. i. p. 396 
The ſane author gives an account of Surinam, and of the Rated 
religion in that colony, chap. xiv. p. 407. 

[xv] There are three churches in that ſettlement for the uſe of tl 
coloniſts; but no attempt has been made to ſpread the Knowledge d 
the Goſpel among the natives. TE 

——.— deſigned 
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deſigned to confine the belief of men to natural religion C ENT. 


done; and, on the other, from the ſtil] ſuperior number 
of learned and ingenious treatiſes in which the divinity, 
I dignity, and intrinſic excellence of the Goſpel were de- 
monſtrated and diſplayed in the moſt ſtriking and con- 
ſpicuous manner. But nothing is more adapted to confirm 
che accounts that have been given of the progreſs of 
infidelity and licentiouſneſs at the period now under con- 
| (deration, than the famous Ledtures, founded by that 
iluſtrious ornament of religion and humanity, Mr. 
ROBERT BOYLE, who, in the year 1691, conſecrated a 


Chriſtianity, by leaving, in his laſt will, a ſum to be diſtri- 

buted, ſucceſſively, to a number of learned divines, who 
were to preach, in their turns, eight ſermons every year, 
in defence of natural and revealed religion [x]. This 
pious and honourable taſk has been committed always to 
WE undertaken with zeal, and performed with remarkable 
dignity and ſucceſs. The diſcourſes, that have been 
delivered in conſequence of this admirable inftitution, have 
been always publiſhed ; and they form, at this day, a large 
and important collection, which is known throughout all 
Europe, and has done eminent ſervice to the cauſe of 
religion and virtue [Y]. 


| 


) 


[x] See RICOTIER's Preface to his. French tranſlation of Dr. 
CLARKE'Ss Diſcourſes on the Being and Attributes of God, For an 
account of the pious, learned, and ill uſtrious Mr. BoyYLe, ſee Bup- 
ILL's Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of the illuſtrious Family of 
te BOYLES, publiſhed in 8vo at London, in the year 1737.—See 
alſo the bibhotheque Britannique, tem. xii. p. 144. But above 
ll, the late learned Dr. BiRCH's Life of BOYLE, publiſhed in 8 vo, 
In the year 1744; and that very valuable collection of Lives, the 
Weraphia Britannica, Article BOYLE (Robert) note (gz). See 
lo Article HoBBEs, in the ſame collection. N. | 
[3] There is a complete liit of theſe learned diſcourſes in the 
bblutheque Angloiſe, tom. xv. part II. p. 416.— The late Reverend 
ir. GIL BERT BURNET publiſhed in four volumes in 8 vo. a judi- 
ous, comprehenſive, and well-digeſted Abridgment of ſuch of the 
dor Lr's Lectures as had been preached before the year 1737. This 
ndement, which has been tranſlated into the French and German 
Mevages, comprehends the diſcourſes of Bentley, Kidder, Williams, 
"ths Harris, Bradford, Blackball, Stanhope, Clarke, Hancock, 


radon, B urnet, Berriman. 


VII. 
Ster. I. 


1 


conſiderable part of his large fortune to the ſervice of 


men of the moſt eminent genius and abilities, and is ſtill 


R 2 XXII. Tne 


fon, Turner, Butler, Woodward, Derhamz Ibbot, Leng, F. Clarke, 
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eb Bog T. XXII. The leader of the impious band in Englay 
Srcr. I. Which, ſo early as the reign of CHARLES II, attempted io 
3 obſcure the truth and to diſſolve the ſolemn obligations of 
Hobbes, religion, was THOMAS Hog RES of Malmeſbury, a man 
— whoſe audacious pride was accompanied with an uncon. 
mon degree of artifice and addreſs, whoſe ſagacity wa 

ſuperior to his learning, and whoſe reputation was more 

owing to the ſubtilty and extent of his genius, than to 

any progreſs he had made either in ſacred or profane ery. 

dition [=]. This man, notwithſtanding the pernicious 

nature and tendency of his principles, had ſeveral adherent 

in England; and not only fo, but has found, in foreign 
countries, more than one apologiſt, who, though ther 
acknowledge that his ſentiments were erroneous, yet deny 

that he went ſuch an impious length as to introduce the 

diſbelief, or to overturn the worſhip of a Supreme 

Being ſa]. But if it ſhould be granted, on the one hand, 

that HoBBEs was not totally deſtitute of all ſenſe of: 

Deity. nor of all impreſſions of reli zion; yet it muſt he 

allowed, on the other, by all who peruſe his writing, 

with a proper degree of attention, that his tenets lead, by 

natural conſequences, to a contempt of religion and af 

divine worſhip, and that, in ſome of his productions, there 

are viſible marks of an extreme averſion to Chriſtianity, 

It has, indeed, been ſaid of him, that, being advanced in 

vears, he returned to a better mind, and condemned publicly 

' the opinions and tenets he had formerly entertained II]; 


ny ooopy ry of wg. _ at. WS Mt - as eo. ace... 


[=] See BAYLE's Dictionary, at the article HoBBEs,—Woodih 
Athene Oæonienſes, vol. ii. p. 641. laſt edition. 

42] Among the patrons and defenders of HoBBES, we my 
reckon NIC. HIER. GUNDLINGIUS, in his Obſervationes Selects, 
tom. i. n. ii. p. 30. and in his Gundlingiana, p. XIV. p. 304. ad 
allo ARNOLD, in his German work entitled, Kirchen und letz 
Hiſtorie, p. II. b. xvii. c. xvi. & 25. p. 1082.— Theſe writers are n 
futed by the learned BupEus, in his Theſes de Atheiſino et Supe! fit 
one, cap 1. p. 187. | | 

% This recantation of HoBBEs depends upon the tefiimony d 
Woodp, in his Athene Oxonienſet, vol. ii. p. 646. This winter 
forms us, that HoBBES compoſed an apology for himſelf and hy 
writings, in which he declared, that the opinions, he had pubiiſheait 
his Leviathan, were by no means conformable to his rea! ſentiments 
that he had only propoſed them as a matter of debate, to exerciſe I! 
mind in the art of reaſoning : that, after the publication of that book 
he had never maintained them either in public or in private, but ha 
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but how far this recantation was fincere. we ſhall not & 3 70 
tetend to determine, ſince the reality of his repentance 3 7.1. 

has been greatly queſtioned, BY 
The fame thing cannot be ſaid of JohN WILMuor, 

earl of ROCHESTER, who had inſulted the majeſty of God, 

and trampled upon the truths of religion and the obli- 

rations of morality with a profane fort of frenzy, that 

fir ſurpaſſed the impiety of Homes, but whole repentance 

end converſion were alſo as palpable as had been his folly, 

and much more unqueſtionable than the dubious recan- 

tation of the philolopher of Malmeſbury, RochkSsT ET 

was a man of uncommon ſagacity and penetration, of a 

fne genius, and an elegant taſte ; but theſe natural talents 

were accompanied with the greateſt levity anc licentiouſ- | 

nels, and the moſt impetuous propenſity to unlawful 

pleaſures. So that, as long as health enabled him to anſwer 3 

the demands of paſſion, his life was an uninterrupted ſcene 


left them entirely to the judgment and deciſion of the church: more 
eſpecially, that the tenets, in this and his other writings, that ſeemed 
inconſiltent with the doctrines concerning God and religion that are 
commonly received, were never delivered by him as trzths, but pro- 
poled as queſtioms, that were to be decided by divines and eccleſiaſtical 
judges endued with a proper authority.—Such is the account that 
Wood gives of the apelogy now under conſideration ; but he does 
not tell us the year in which it was publiſhed, which is a proof that he 
linielt had never ſeen it, nor does he inform us whether it appeared 
during the life of HoBBEs, or after his death. As indeed it is placed 
im the catalogue of his writings, with a date poſterior to the year 
1682, it is natural to ſuppole that it was not publiſhed during his life, 
lince he died in the year 1679. It is, therefore, no ealy matter to 
determine what ſtreſs is to be laid upon this recantation of HOBBLES, 
or what ſentiments we are to form concerning his ſuppoſed repentance, 
That the apology, under conſideration, exitts, we do not pretend to 
deny; but it may poſſibly have been compoſed by ſome of his friends, 
to diminiſh the dium, that, it was natural to think, his licentious 
principles would caſt on his memory. But ſhould it be granted, that 
| was drawn up and publiſhed by HoBBEs himſelf, even this con- 
ceſſion would contribute but little to fave, or rather to recover, his 


ny oh | | = | Te 

11 jeputation; ſince it is well known, that nothing is more common 
- { al » | 7 5 . a x. ; | ö 127 

4 bi among thoſe, who, by ipreading corrupt principles and pernzcious 


opmons, have drawn upon themſelves the jult indignation of the 

pudlic, than, like HOBBEsS, to deceive the world by infidious and 

muncere declarations of the ſoundneſs of their belief, and the up- | 
ugltneis of their intentions. It is thus that they tecure themſelves 

ge nit the execution of the laws that are deſigned to fence religion, 

Vue they perievere in their licentious ſentiments, and propagate 


% 


Um, whcrever they can do it with ſecurity, 
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C ENT. of debauchery [c]. He was, however, ſo happy, in th 

XVII. laſt years of a very ſhort life, as to ſee the extreme fol 

. guilt of his paſt conduct, in which ſalutary view hy 

was greatly aſſiſted by the wiſe and pathetic reaſonings and 

exhortations of doctor BURNET, afterwards biſhop of 

Sarum, This conviction of his guilt produced a deep 

contrition and repentance, an ardent recourſe to the 

mercy of God as it is manifeſted in the Goſpel of Jes 

 Curisr, and a ſincere abhorrence of the offences he had 

committed againſt the Beit of Beings. In theſe pious 
ſentiments he departed this life in the year 1680 [4]. 

in this liſt we may alſo place ANTHONY ASHLEY 

CooPER, earl of SHAFTESBURY, Who died of a con- 

ſumption at Naples, in the year 1703; not that thi; 

illuſtrious writer attacked openly and profeſſedly the 

Chriſtian religion, but that the moſt ſeducing flrokes of 

wit and raillery, ihe moit enchanting eloquence, and the 

charms of a genius, in which amenity, elegance, coptoul- 

neſs, and elevation were happily blended, rendered hin 

one of its moſt dangerous, though ſecret enemies ; nay, 

ſo much the more dangerous, becauſe his oppoſition was 

| carried on under a maſk. His works have been publiſhed, 

and have paſſed through ſeveral editions. They are re- 

markable for beauty of dition, and contain very noble and 

ſublime ſentiments ; but ought to be read with the utmoſ 

caution, as extremely dangerous to unexperienced, youth: 

fal, and unwary minds [e]! The brutal ruſticity and 


* 
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[c] See an account of his life and writings in Wood's Athens 
Oxontenſes, vol. ii. p. 654.—His poetical genius is juſtly celebrated 
by VOLTAIRE, in his Melanges de Literature et de Pbilhſapbi, 
chap. xxxiv. vol. iv. of his works. 5 5 

[4] Biſhop BURNET has given a particular account of this laſt and 
very affecting ſcene of the life of this nobleman in a pamphlet written 
expreſly on that ſubje&, and entitled, Some Paſſages of the Life ard 
Death of John earl of Rochefter, written, at his defire, on his Death- 
bed, by G1LBERT BURNET, D. D. Containing more amply their 
For ora on the great Principles of Natural and Revealed 

eligion. | 

* His works were firſt collected and publiſhed under the titie of 
Chara@eriſtics, in three volumes in g vo, in the year 1711, and, ſince 
that time, have paſſed through ſeveral editions, See LE CLERC Si 
count of them in his B:bli9;hegue Chaiſie, tom. xxiii. The learned and 
ingenious LEIBNITZ's critical reflections on the philoſophy of Lord 
QHAFTESBURY, Were publiſhed by Des MalzE aux, in the ſecond 
volume of his Recueil des diverſes Pieces ſur la Philofophie, p. 245 
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uncouth turn of JohN ToLAND, a native of Ireland, who, © x N T. 


towards the concluſion of this century, was rendered in- : XVIL 
E C T's 0 


— — 


There are ſome writers, who maintain that this noble philoſopher 1 1 8 85 
has been unjuſtly charged, by the greateſt part of the clergy, with a 

contempt for Revealed Religion 3 and it were to be wiſhed that the 

arguments they employ to vindicate him from this charge were more | 
ſaisfa&ory and ſolid than they really are. But, if J am not much | 
miſtaken, whoever peruſes his writings, and more eſpecially his | 
fimous letter concerning Enthufiaſm, will be inclined to adopt the 

judgment that has been formed of him by the ingenious Dr. BERK- 

LEY, late biſhop of Cloyne, in his Alciphron, or the Minute Philoſopher, 

vol. i. p. 200, —Nothing is more eaſy than to obſerve, in the writings 

of Lord SHAFTESBURY, a ſpirit of raillery, mingling itſelf with 

even thoſe of his reflexions upon religious ſubjects that ſeem to be 

delivered with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs and gravity. But, at the ſame 

time, this unſcemly mixture of the folemn and the ludicrous renders 

it difficult for thoſe, that are not well acquainted with his manner, to 

know whether the man is in jeſt or in earneſt. It may be alſo added, 

that this author has perniciouſly endeavoured to deftroy the influence 

and efficacy of ſome of the great motives that are propoſed, in the 

Holy Scriptures, to render men virtuous, by repreſenting theſe motives 

as mercenary, and even turning them into ridicule, He {ubſtitvtes, 

in their place, the intrinſic excellence and beauty of virtue, as the 

great ſource of moral obligation, and the true incentive to yirtuous 

deeds, But, however alluring this ſublime ſcheme of morals may 

appear to certain minds of a refined, elegant, and ingenuous turn, it 

is certainly little adapted to the taſte, the comprehenſion, and character 

of the multitude. Take away from the lower orders of mankind the 

proſpect of reward and puniſhment, that leads them to virtue and 
obedience, by the powerful ſuggeſtions of hope and fear; and the 

great ſupports of virtue, and the moſt effectual motives to the purſuit 
of it, will be then removed with reſpect to them. . | 

{FP Since Dr. Mos HEIM wrote this note, the very learned and ju- 

10 dicious Dr. LELAND publiſhed his View of the principal Deiſtical 


ef Writers that have appeared in England during the laſt and preſent 
it, Century, &c. in which there is a full account of the Free-thinkers and 
Veiſts mentioned by our hiſtorian, and a review of the writings of 
nd tie earl of SHAFTESBURY. This review merits a particular atten— 
en ton, as it contains an impartial account, an accurate examination, and 
1d a ſatisfactory refutation, of the erronecus principles of that great man. 
the Lod SHAFTESBURY, like all other eminent innovators, has been miſ- 
eir repreſented both by his friends and his enemies. Dr. LELAND has 
led teered a middle courſe between the blind enthuſiaſm of the former, 
and the partial malignity of the latter. He points out, with ſingular 
> of penetration and judgment, the errors, inconſiſtencies, and contrad:c- 
ace tons of that illuſtrious author, does juſtice to what is good in his 
= ingentous writings, leparates carefully the wheat from the chaff, and 
and neither approves nor condems in the lump, as too many have done. In 


4 more particular manner he has ſhewn, with his uſual perſpicuity 
and good ſenſe, that the being influenced by the hope of the reward 


Pomilcd in the Goſpel! has nothing in it a gE¹ꝛũu“ͤͤand flaviſh, and 
R 4 ſamous 
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c E N T, famous by ſeveral injurious libels againſt Chriſtianity, mus 
XVII. naturally appear doubly diſguſting, when compared with 
1 I. the amiable elegance and ſpecious refinement of the writer 
Now mentioned, However, as thoſe writers, who flatter 
the paſſions by endeavouring to remove all the reſtrain 

thad religion impoſes upon their exceſſive indulgence, vil 

never want p trons among the licentious part of mankind, 

ſo this man, who was not deſtitute of learning, impoſe 

upon the ignorant and unwary; and, notwithſtanding the 

exceſs of his arrogance and vanity, and the ſhocking 

rudeneſs and ferocity of his manners, acquired a certain 

meaſure of fame [f]. It is not neceſſary to mention 
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is fo far from being inconſiſtent with loving virtue for its own ſake, 
that it tends, on the contrary, to he.ghten our eite em of its amiableneſ; 
and worth.—The triumphant manner in which the learned Dr, 
WARBURTCN has refuted SHAFTESBURY's repreſentation of 
raillery and ridicule as a teſt of truth, is too well known to be menti- 
oned here. See *lfo Dr. BRowN's Three Eſſays on the CharaTeriftics, | 
in which that ſenſible author treats of Rzdicule, conſidered as a Teſt of 
Truth : of the obligations of men to virtue, and of the neceſſity of 
religious Principle, and of Revealed Religion and Chriſtianity. 
l/] Dr. Mos HEIM quotes, here, in a ſhort note, an account 
he had given of the Life and Writings of Toland, prefixed to his con- 
futation of the NAZARENUS of that contemptible author. He all 
quotes a Life of TOLAND, prefixed to his Poſthumous Works, 
printed in 8vo at London, in 1726, by DES MaizEaux.—Dr. 
MosHE1M lays, that th's man wwas not deſtitute of learning. Should 
that be granted, it muſt, nevertheleſs, be acknowledged, that this 
learning lay quite indigeſted in his head, and that the uſe he made of 
it in his works was equally injudicious and impudent. His conference 
with M. BEAUSOBRE, conceri:ing the Authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures, Which was held at Berlia, inthe year 1701, in preſence 
of the queen of Prufſia, and in which he made ſuch a delpicable 
Hgure, is a proof of the former, and his writings to all but half. 
ſcholars and balf-thinkers will be a proof (as long as they endure) of 
the latter,—It is remarkable, that, according. to that maxim of 
JUvENaAL, Nemo repente fuit turpilimus, TOLANPD arrived only 
gradually, and by a progreſſive motion, at the ſummit of infidelity, 
His firſt ſtep vas Socinianiſm, which appeared in his book, intitled, 
Chriflianity not Myfericus. This book procured him hard treatment 
from the Ii parliament; and was aniwered by Mr. BRNO WB, 
afterwards biſhop of Cork, who, unhappily, did not think good argu- 
ments ſu{ficient to maintain a good cauie, unleſs they were ſeconded 
by the lecular arm, whole, ill-placed tuccuurs he ſoiicited with aidor: 
The ſecond ftep, that ToLAND made, in the devious wilds of 
irreligion, was in the publication of his .Zaupzior, which, iu appearance, 
was deſigned to vindicate what he had advanced in his Life of ML 
TON, to prove that King CHARLLS I. was not the real author of it 
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other authors of this claſs, who appeared in England, CENT, 
during this century, but are long ſince conſigned to obli- XVII. 
5 | ade . Ster. I. 
vion; the reader may, however, add to thoſe, that have 
been already named, Lord HERBERT of CHER BURY, a 8 
philoſopher of ſome note, who, if he did not abſolutely | 
deny the divine origin of the Goſpel [g], maintained, at 


Fiten Bafilite, but, in reality, was intended to invalidate the Canon of 
the New Teftament, and to render it uncertain and precarious. This 
piece, in as far as it attacked the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, 
was anſwered in a triumphant manner by Dr. CLARKE, in his | 
Reflections on that part of the Book called AMYNTOR, col relates | 
jo the Writings of the Primitive Fathers, and the Canon of the New 
Teflament; by Mr. RICHARDSON, in his learned and judicious 
Vindication of the Canon of the New Teflament z and by Mr. Jones, 
in his New and full method of ſettling the Canonical Authority of the 
New Yeſiament. Theſe learne.i writers have expoſed, in the moſt 
ſtriking manner, the diſingenuity, the blunders, the falie quotations, 
the innd ous fictions and ridicuious miſtakes of TOLAND, who, on 
various accounts, may paſs for one of the molt harmleſs writers againtt 
the Chrilizan religion. For an account of the Adeiidamon, the Naza- 
renus,the Letters to Serena, the Pqntheiſticor, and the other irreligious 
works of this author, with the excellent anſwers that have been made 
to them; ſee his Life in the General Dictionary, or rather in CHAUF- 
FEPIED'S Supplement to BAYLE's Dictionary, entitled, Nouveau 
Dictionaire Hiftorique et Critique, as this author has not on! y tranllated 
the ar icies added to BAYLE's Dictionary by the Engl ſh editors of 
that work, but has augmented and improved them by ſeveral intereſt- 
| wg anecdotes drawn from the Literary History of the Continent. 
leg] Lord HERBERT did not pretend to deny the divinity of 
the Goſpel; he even declared, that he had no iptention to attack 
Chriſtianity, which he calls, in exprels terms, the Beft Religion, and 
which, acording to his own confellion, tends to cliab.iſh the jive great 
articles of that univerſal, ſufficient. and abſolutely-perfect religion, 
which he pretends to deduce from reaſon and nuure. But, notwith-. 
fanding theſe fair profeſſions, his lordſhip loſes no ecc2tion of 
tirowing out infinuations againſt ail Revealed Reiigian, as abiviutely 


uncertain and of little or no uſe. But this ſame dulit, Who was the 
of fit, and, indeed, the leaſt contemptible of that tribe in Englund, has 
ly WH |: upon record one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of fanaticiin and 
. abfurdity that perhaps ever has been heard of, and of which he 
ed, himſelf was guiity, This inſtance is preſerved in a manitcript life 
ent of Lord HERBERT, drawn up trom memorials penned by h1nſeif, 
VN, witch is now in the poſſeſſion of a gentlemin of distinction, anch is as 
v. flows: 'I hat lord having finiſhed his book de Feritate, apprehended | 
jd that he ſhould meet with much oppoſition, and was, coniequently, | 
or. dubious for ſome time, whether it would not be prudent to tuppreis | 
of it, © Being thus doubtful, /ays his lordſbip, in my chamber ( at 
ce, * Paris, here be was ambajjador in the year 1624) one fair day in 
hs the ſummer, y caſement being open towaids the fuuth, the fun 


leait, 
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CEN T. leaſt, that it was not eſſentially neceſſary to the ſalvation 

XVII. of mankind [&]; and CHARLES BLOUNT, who compoſe 

SzCT- I. a book, entitled, The Oracles of Reaſon, and, in the year 
Re 1693, died by his own hand [z]. 


| 1 | | e ſhining clear, and no wind ſtirring, T took my book, de Peritate, 
4 « in my hands, and kneeling on my knees, devoutly ſaid theſe words: 
$4 « O thou eternal God, author of this light, that now ſbines upon ny, 
444 & and giver of all inward illuminations; I do beſeech thee, of thin 
1 « infinite goodneſs, to pardon a greater requeſt than a ſinner ougbt h 
At} | « make: I am not ſatisfied enough, whether I ſhall publiſb this buck: 
4:1 « rf it be for thy glory, I beſeech thee give me ſome SIGN FROM 
« HEAVEN; #f not, I jbail ſuppreſs it.“ What does the reader now 
think of this corner-ſtone of Deiſm, who demands a ſupernatural 
Revelation from heaven in favour of a book, that was l 
prove all Revelation uncertain and uſeleſs;? But the abſurdity does 
not end here, for our Deiſt not only ſought for this Revelation, but 
alſo obtained it, if we are to believe him. Let us, at leaſt, hear him. 
© J had no ſooner, ſays he, ſpoken theſe words, but a loud, though 
c yet gentle noiſe came forth from the heavens (for it was like nothing 
c on earth) which did ſo chear and comfort me, that I took my 
ce petition as granted.“ Rare credulity this in an unbeliever! but theſe 
gentlemen can believe even againſt reaſon, when it anſwers their 
purpoſe. His lordſhip continues, ** This, however ſtrange it may 
« ſeem, I proteſt before the eternal God is true; neither am] ſuper- 
« ſtitiouſly deceived herein,” Sc. See LELAND's View of the Deiti- 
cal Writers, &c. vol. i. p. 470, &c. 

[] This is ſufficiently known to thoſe who have peruſed Lord 
HERBERT's book De cauſis errorum, as alſo his celebrated work De 
religione Gentilium. This author is generally conſidered as the chief 
and founder of the ſect or ſociety that are called Naturals from their 
attachment to Natural Religion alone. See ARNOLDI Hiftoria Ecce. 

| fiaſtica et Heret. part II. p. 1083.—The peculiar tenets of this 
famous Deiſt have been refuted by Mus &us and KORTHOLT, two 
German divines of eminent learning and abilities. C GASSENDI 
alſo compoſed an anſwer to Lord HERBEtRT's book De Peritate. 
In England it was refuted by Mr. RICHARD BAXTER in a treatiſe, 
entitled, More reaſons for the Chriflian Religion, and no reaſon again 
it. Mr. LoCKE, in his Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, ſnews, with 
great perſpicuity and force of evidence, that the Five Articles o 
Natural Religion propoſed by this noble author, are not, as he repre- 
ſents them, Common Notices, clearly inſcribed by the hand of God in 
the minds of all men, and that a Divine Revelation is neceſſary to 
indicate, develope, and enforce them. Dr. Wlr BY has allo treated 
the ſame matter amply in his learned work, entitled, The necelſiiy aul 
Uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian Revelation, by reaſon of tbe Corruption, d 
tbe Principles of Natural Reirgion among the Fews and Heathens, 80, 
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V= See CHAUFFEPIED, Nouveau Diftionaire Hiſtorigue et Crit. 
1 though this author has omitted the mention of this gentieman s un- 
happy fate, out of a red, no doubt, to his illuſtrious faniiiys 
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XXIII. Infidelity and even Atheiſm ſhewed themſelves C E N T. 
: ; <VIL 
alſo on the continent during this century. In France, 3. J. 
Julius CAESAR VANINI, the author of two books, tge 
one, entitled, The Amphitheatre of Providence [&i], and the vanini, 
other Dialogues concerning Nature [I], was publicly burnt, * - 
2 ̃ eſzynſkis 
| at Tholouſe, in the year 1929, as an impious and obſtinate 1-7. 
Atheiſt, It is nevertheleſs to be obſerved, that ſeveral 
learned and reſpeRable writers conſider this unhappy man 
father as a victim to bigotry and envy than as a martyr 
to impiety and Atheiſm, and maintain, that neither his 
life nor his writings were ſo abſurd or blaſphemous as to 
entitle him to the character of a deſpiſer of God and re- 
ligion [-7]. But if VAanint had his apologiſts, this was 
by no means the caſe of CosMo RUGGER1I, a native of | 
| Florence, whoſe Atheiſm was as impudent as it was 
impious, and who died in the moſt deſperate ſentiments 
of irreligion at Paris, in the year 1615, declaring that he 
looked upon all the accounts that had ben given of the 
exiſt nce of a Supreme Being and of evil ſpirits as idle 


Mr. CHAUFFEPIED has done no more than tranilate the article 
CHARLES BLOUNT from that of the Engliſh continuators of 
BAYLE, | 
[] This book was publiſhed at Lyons in the year 1615, was 
approved by the clergy and magiſtrates of that city, and contains 
many things abſoJutcly irreconcileable with atheiſtical principles: 
its title is as follows: Ambhitheatrum æternæ Providentiæ, Divino- 
Magicum, Chriſtiamo-Phyſicum, Aſtrologico- Catholicum, adwverſus veteres 
Philoſop hos, Atheos, Epicureos, Peripatetices, Stoicos, &c. This book 
has been eſteemed innocent by ſeveral wi iteis, impious by others; but, 
in our judgment, it would have eſcaped reproach, had VANINI 


publiſhed none of his other productions, fince the impieties it may 
S contain, according to the inicniion of its author, are carefully con— 
Gy cealed. This is by no means the caſe of the book mentioned in the 
j following note. 8 | 
oy l/] This book concerning the Secrets of Queen Nature the 
1 Goddeſs of Mortals was publiſhed with this ſuſpicious title at Paris, | 
i in the year 1646, and contains glaring marks of impicty and atheiſm, | 
. And yet it was publiſhed with the king's per mitſion and the appro- ö 
3 bation of the Faculty of Theology at Paris. This ſcandalous negli— | 
11 gence or ignorance is unaccountable in ſuch a reverend body. The | 
2 Jeſuit CAR AS SE pretends that the Faculty was deceived by VAX IX H ; 
Be who ſubttituted another treatiſe in the place of that which had been | 
approved. See a wrerched book of GaRassE, entitled, Do&rine { 
1 Curieide, p 998. as allo DURAND, Vie de Van, p. 116. * | 
5 In] See Bupævus's Tees de Atheiſmo et Superflitione, p. 120. N 
Fe The author of the Apclagia pro VANINO, which appcared in Holiand : 
| | capital! ; 
f. 9 ö 
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dreams [n]. CAsIMIR LESZYNSKI, a Poliſh knight, way 
capitally puniſhed, ſuffering death at YYar/aw, in the yex 
1689, tor denying the Being and Providence of Gag, 
but whether or no this accuſation was well founded, can 
only be known by reading his trial, and examining the 
nature and circumſtances of the evidence that was pro- 
duced againſt him [o]. In Germany, a ſenſeleſs and frantic 
ſort of a man, called MaTTHEw KENUTZEN, a native of 
Hol/tein, attempted to found a new ſet, whoſe members, 
laying aſide all conſideration of God and Religion, were to 
follow the dictates of reaſon and conſcience alone, and from 
thence were to aſſume the title of Conſcientiarians. But 
this wrong headed ſectary was eaſily obliged to abandon 


his extravagant undertakings, and thus his idle attempt 
came to nothing [p]. 


— 


XXIV. The moſt acute and eminent of the Atheiſts of 
this century, whoſe ſyſtem repreſented the Supreme Author 
of all things as a Being bound by the eternal and immu- 
table laws of neceſſity or fate, was BENEDICT SPINOzA, 
a Portugueſe Jew. This man, who died at the Hague in 
the year 1677, obſerved, in his conduct, the rules of wiſdom 
and probity, much better than many who profeſs themſelves 
Chriſtians, nor did he ever endeavour to pervert the ſenti— 
ments or to corrupt the morals of thoſe with whom he 
lived, or to inſpire, in his diſcourſe, a contempt of religion 
or virtue [q]. It is true, indeed, that in his writings, 


in the year 1712, is PETER FREDERICK ARP, a learned lawyer, 
who, in his Feriæ eſtivales ſeu Scriptorum ſuorum Hiſtoria, p. 28. has 
promiſed a new edition of this Apology with conſiderable additions. 
We may alſo place among the defenders of VANiN1, the learned 
ELIAS FREDERICK HEISTER, in his Apologia pro Medicis, fect, xvill. 

9 | | | 
l ſu] See BAYLE's Dictionary, at the article RUGGERI. 

[o] See the German work of ARNOLD, entitled, Kirchen en Ketzer 
Hiſtorie, p. 1077. — There was formerly in the famous library of 
UFFENBACH a compleat collection of all the papers relating to the 
trial of LESZYNSKY,and a full account of the proceedings againſt him. 
[y] See MOLLERI Cimbria Litterata, tom. i. p. 304. & 1/agoge 
ad Hifloriam Cherſoneſ. Cimbr. part II. cap. vi. S vii. p. 164.—L4 
CRozk, Entretiens ſur divers ſujets d'Hiſtoire, p. 400 

[9] The Life of SPIN OZ A has been accurately written by 
COLERUs, whoſe performance was publiſhed at the Hague in do, 
in the year 1706. But a more ample and circumſtantial account i 
this ſingular man has been given by LENGLET DU FRESNOY, andi 
prefixed to BOULAINVILLIERS's Uzpolitioa of the Doctrine of 

| | mole 
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more eſpecially in thoſe that were publiſhed after his death, c ENT. 
de maintains openly, that God and the Unzverſe are one Toe ; 
and the ſame Being, and that all things happen by the W 8 
eternal and immutable law of nature, 1. e. of an all- compre- 4 
ending and infinite Being, that exiſts and acts by an 

invincible neceſſity. This doctrine leads directly to conſe- 

quences equally impious and abſurd; for if the principle, 

| now mentioned, be true, each individual is his own God, 

or, at leaſt, a part of the univerſal Deity, and is, therefore, 

impeccable and perfect [7]. Be that as it may, it is 


SpiINOZA, which was publiſhed at Amflerdam, under the title of 
Bruſſels, in 12mo, in the year 1731. See alſo BAYLE's Dictionary, 
at the article SPINOZA. S LENGLET DU FRESNOY republiſhed 
the Work of COLERUS, and added to it ſeveral anecdotes and cir- 
cumſtarces, borrowed from a Life of Spinoza, written by an infamous 
profligate, whoſe name was LUCas, and who practiſed phyſic at the 
Hague. See below the notes [x] and[y]. 5 | 
[7] The learned FaBRicivs, in his Bibliotheca Græca, lib. v. 

part III. p. 119. and JENICHEN, in his Hiftoria Spinoxiſmi Lehnho- 
flani, p. 58—72. have given us an ample litt of the writers, who have 
refuted the ſyſtem of SPINOZA. The real opinion, which this ſubtle 
ſophiſt entertained concerning the Deity, is to be learned in his 
Ethicks, that were publiſhed after his death, and not in his Tractatus 
Theologico Politicus, which was printed during his life. For in this 
latter Treatiſe he reaſons like one, who was perſuaded, that there 
exiſts an eternal Deity, diſtin& from matter and the univerſe, who has 
ſent upon earth a religion deſigned to form men to the practice of 
benevolence and juſtice, and has confirmed that religion by events of 
a wonderful and Aſtoniſbing, though not of a ſupernatural kind. 
But, in his Ethics, he throws off the maſk, explains clearly his 
ſentiments, and endeavours to demonſtrate, that the Dezty is nothing 
more than the znzverſe, producing a ſeries of neceſſary movements or 
acts, in conſequence. of its own intriuſic, immutable, and irre/iftible 
energy, This diveriity of ſentiments, that appears in the different 
productions of SPINOzZA, is a ſufficient refutation of thoſe, who, 
forming their eſtimate of his ſyſtem from his Tractatus Tbeologico- 
Politicys alone, pronounce it leſs pernicious and its author leſs impious 
than they are generally ſuppoſed to be. But, on the other hand, how 
ſhall this diverſity be accounted for? Are we to ſuppoſe that SPIN O:zA 
proceeded to athei'm by gradual Reps, or is it rather more probable, 


8 that, during his life, he prudently concealed his real ſentiments? 
. Which of theſe two is the caſe, it is not eaſy to determine; it appears, 
1 however, from teſtimonies, every way worthy of credit, that he never, 
A during his whole life, either made, orattempted to make, converts to 
religion, never ſaid any thing in public that tended to encourage 
F diſreſpectful ſentiments of the Supreme Being, or of the worſhip that 
), | Bs due to him; nay, it is well known, on the contrary, that, when 
\C ſubjects of a religious nature were incidentally treated in the courſe 
* of converſation where he was preſent, he always expreſſed himſelf 
of | 


evident 
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CEN T. evident that SpiNozA was ſeduced into this monſtrous 
XVII. ſyſtem by the Carteſian philoſophy, of which he was a 
BEE Es J. paſſionate admirer, and which was the perpetual ſubject of 


— 


principle, about which philoſophers of all ſects are agreed; 


that all realities are poſſeſſed by the Deity in the mol eminent 


degree; and having added to this principle, as equally eyi- 
dent, the opinion of DESCARTES, that there are only two 
realities in nature, thought and extenſion, the one eſſential to 
ſpirit, and the other to matter [s]; the natural conſequence 
of this was, that he ſhould attribute to the Deity both 
theſe realities, even thought and extenſion, in an eminent 
degree, or, in other words, ſhould repreſent them as infinite 
and immenſe in God. Hence the tranſition ſeemed eaſy 
enough to that enormous ſyſtem, which confounds God 
with the Univer/e, repreſents them as one and the ſame 
Being, and ſuppoſes only one ſulſtance from whence all 
things proceed and into which they all return. It is 
natural to obſerve here, what even the friends of SpiNoza 
are obliged to acknowledge, that this ſyſtem. is neither 
attended with that luminous perſpicuity, nor that force of 


evidence, that are proper to make proſelytes. It is too 


dark, too intricate, to allure men from the belief of thoſe 
truths, relating to the Deity, which the works of nature 


and the plaineſt dictates of reaſon are perpetually enforcing 
upon the human mind. Accordingly, the followers of 


SPINOZA tell us without heſitation, that it is rather by the 
ſuggeitions of a certain ſenſe, than by the inveſtigations of 


reaſon, that his doctrine is to be comprehended; and that it 


is of ſuch a nature, as to be eaſily miſunderſtood even by 


perſons of the greateſt ſagacity and penetration [7]. The 


with the utmoſt decency on the occafion, and often with an air of piety 
and feriouſneſs that was more adapted to edify than to give offence. 
See DES MAZ EAUx, Vie de M. de S. Eoremond, p. cxvil. tom. i. of 
his works. This appears alſo evident from the Letters that are 
publiſhed in his poſthumous works. | | 
I The hypotheſis of Des CarTEs is not perhaps repre- 
ſented with ſufficient accuracy and preciſion, by ſaying that he looked 
upon thoyght as efſential to ſpirit, and extenſion as effential to matter 
fince it is well known, that this philoſopher conſidered thought as the 
very Hence or ſubſtance of the ſoul, and exten/ion as the very eſſence 
and /ub/iarce of matter. 
l)] There is certainly no man ſo little acquainted with the 


diſciples 


his meditation and ſtudy, Having adopted that general 


f 
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diſciples of Spivoz aſſume the denomination of Pan- CE NT. 
theiſts, chooſing rather to derive their diſtinctive title from : XVII, 
the nature of their doEtrine, than from the name of their . 15 
maſter [u]. The moſt noted members of this ſtrange 


* 


character of BAx LE, as to think him void of diſcernment and ſaga- 
city; and yet this molt ſubtile metaphy ſician has been accuſed by the 
followers of SPINOZA of miſunderſtanding and miſrepreſenting the 
doctrine of that Pantheiſt, and conſequently of anſwering it with ver 
little ſolidity, See BaYLE's Dictionary, at the article SPINOZA. 
This charge is brought againſt Ba LE, with peculiar ſeverity, by 
L. MEIER, in his Preface to the Poſthumous Works of SPINOZa, 
in which, after complaining of the miſrepreſentations that have been 
given of the opinions of that writer, he pretends to maintain, that 
his ſyſtem was, in every point, conformable to the doctrines of Chri- 
ſtianity. BOULAINVILLIERS, alſo, another of SPINOZA's com- 
mentators and adyocates, declares, in his Preface to a book whoſe 
perfidious title is mentioned below in note [y], that all the anta- 
goniſts of that famous Jew either ignorantly miſunderſtood or 
maliciouſly perverted his true doctrine ; his words are: Les Refuta- 
tions de Spinoſa m'ont induit @ juger, ou que leurs Auteurs n'avoent 
| fas voulu mettre la doctrine, qu ils combattent, dans une evidence 
ſulfiſante, ou qu ils Pawoient mal entendue, p. 153.—But now, if this 
be true, if the doctrine of SPIN OZ A be not only far beyond the 
comprehenſion of the vulgar, but alſo difficult to be underſtood, and 
liable to be miſtaken and miſrepreſented by men of the moſt acute 
parts and the moſt eminent abilities, what is the moſt obvious con- 
cluſion deducible from this fact? It is plainly this, that the greateſt 
part of the Spinofiſts, whoſe ſeEt is ſuppoſed by ſome to be very nu- 
mercus in Europe, have adopted the doctrine of that famous Atheiſt, 
not ſo much from a conviction of its truth founded on an examination 
of its intricate contents, as from the pleaſure they take in a ſyſtem, 
that promiſes impunity to all tranſgreſſions, that do not come within 
the cognizance of the civil laws, and thus lets looſe the reins to every 
regular appetite and paſſion, For it would be ſenſeleſs, in the 
higheſt degree, to imagine, that the pretended multitude of the 
Spinofiſts, many of whom never once dreamed of exerciſing their 
minds in the purſuit of truth, or accuſtoming them to philoſophical 
diſcuſſion, ſhould, all, accurately comprehend a ſyſtem, which, ac- 
cording to their own accounts, has eſcaped the penetration and ſaga- 
city of the greateſt geniules. | | *$ 
[4] TOLAND, unable to purchaſe himſelf a dinner, compoſed and 
publiſhed, in order to ſupply the ſharp demands of hunger, an 
infamous and impious book under the following title: Pantheiſticon, 
Ave, Formula celebrande Societatis Socratice in tres Particulas diwiſæ, 
due PANTHEiISTARUM, five ſodalium continent, 1. Mores et Axio- 
mata. II. Numen et Philoſophiam. 111. Libertatem et non fallentem 
legem neque fallendam, & c. The deſign of this book, which was 
publiſhed in $yo at London in the year 1720, appears by the title, It 
wasintended to draw a picture of the licentious morals and principles 
of his brethren the Paniheifts under the fictitious deſcription of à 
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CEN r. ſect were, a phyſician, whoſe name was Lew1s Merts [w), 


The General HISTORY of the CuuRcn, 


a certain perſon called Lucas [x], Count BouLAINVII. 
LIERS | y], and ſome others equally contemptible on ac- 
count of their ſentiments and morals, 5 


Socratical ſociety, which they are repreſented as holding in all the 
places where they are diſperſed. In the Socratical, or rather Baccha: 
nalian fociety deſcribed in this pernicious work, the preſident and 
members are ſaid to converſe freely on ſeveral ſubjects. There is 
alſo a Form or Litargy read by the preſident, who officiates as prieſt 
and is anſwered by the aſſembly in ſuitable re/ponſes. He recom- 
mends earneſtly to the members of the fociety the care of truth, 
liberty, and health, exhorts them to guard againſt ſuperſtitition, that 
is, religion, and reads aloud to them, by way of Leſſons, certain 
ſelec paſſages out of CI ERO and SENECA, which ſeem to favour 
irreltgion. Bis colleagues promiſe ſolemnly to conform themſelves 
to his injunctions and exhortations. Sometimes the whole fraternity 
is ſo animated with enthuſiaſm and joy, that they all raiie their voices 
together, and ſing certain verſes out of the ancient Latin poets, that 
are ſuitable to the laws and principles of their ſect. See Des 
Ma1ZEAUX, Life , John Teland, p. 7Tr.—Bibliotheque Angloiſe, 
tom. viii. part 11. p. 285. If the Pantherſtical community be really 
ſuch as it is here repreſented, it is not ſo much the duty of wiſe and 
good men to diſpute with or refute its members, as it is the buſineſs 
of the civil magiſtrate to prevent ſuch licentious and turbulent ſpirits 
from troubling the order of ſociety, and ſeducing honeſt citizens from 
their religious principles and the duties of their reſpective ſtations, 

(xu] This MEIER was the perſon, who tranſlated into Latin the 
pieces that SPINOZA had compoſed in the Dutch language, who 
aſſiſted him in his lat moments, after having attempted, in vain, to 
Temove his diſorder, and who publiſhed his Poſthumous Works with a 
Preface, in which, with great impudence and little ſucceſs, he en- 
_ deavours to prove that the doctrine of SPIN OZzA differs in nothing 
from that of the Goſpel. MEIER is alſo the author of a well-known 
treatiſe, thus entitled, Philo/pphia Scripture Interpres, Eleutheropoli, 
7666, in 4to, in which the merit and authority of the ſacred writings 
are examined by the dictates of philoſophy, that is to ſay, of the phi- 
loſophy of Mr. MEIER. 1 

[x] Lucas was a phyſician at the Hague, and was as famous for 
what he called his Quinteſſences, as he was infamous on account of the 
profligacy of his morals. He left behind him a Lie of Spnoza, 
from whence LENGLET DU FRESNOY took all the additions that he 
made to the Life of that Atheiſt written by CoLERUs. He allo 
compoſed a work, which is ſtill handed about and bought, at an extra: 
vagant price, by thoſe in whoſe judgement rarity and impiety are 
equivalent to merit. This work is entitled, L'Eſprit de Spinoga, and 
ſurpaſſes infinitely in atheiſtical proſaneneſs, even thoſe productions of 
SPINOZA that are looked upon as the moſt pernicious; ſo far has 
this miſerable writer loſt ſight of every diftate of prudence, and tri. 
umphed even over the reſtraints cf ſhame, a 12825 

[3] This fertile and copious, but paradoxical and inconſiderate 
writer is abundantly known by his various productions NV. to the 
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XXV. The progreſſive and flouriſhing ſtate of the arts C E N T. 
and ſciences in the ſeventeenth century is abundantly Pe 
known; and we fee the effects and enjoy the fruits of the 
efforts then made for the advancement of learning. No Theſciences 
branch of literature ſeemed to be neglected. Logic, ng 
philoſophy, hiſtory, poetry, and rhetoric, in a word, all the e : 
ſciences that belong to the reſpective provinces of reaſon, 
experience, obſervation, genius, memory, and imagination, 
were cultivated and improved with remarkable ſucceſs 
throughout the Chriſtian world. While the learned men 
of this happy period diſcovered ſuch zeal for the improve- 
ment of ſcience; their zeal was both inflamed and directed 
by one of the greateſt and rareſt geniuſes that ever aroſe 
for the inſtruction of mankind. This was FRANels 
Bacon, Lord VERULAM, who, towards the commence- 


Viſtory and Political State of the French Nation, by a certain proiix 
Fable, entitled, The Life of Mahomet, and by the adverſe turns of 
fortune that purſued him, His character was ſo made up cf incon- 
itencies and contradictions, that he is almoſt equally chargeable with 
ſuperſtition and atheiſm. For, though he acknowledged no other 
Deity than the univerſe, or nature, yet he looked upon MAHOMET as 
authorized, by a divine commiſſion, to inftruet mankind ; and he was 
of opinion, that the fate of nations and the deſtiny of individuals 
could be foreknown by an attentive obſervation of the ſtars. Thus 
the man was, at the ſame time, an atheiſt and an aſtrologer. Now this 
medley of a man was greatly concerned, in confequence, forfooth, of 
his ardent zeal for the public good, to ſee the admirable doctrins of 
SPINOZA ſo generally miſunderſtood j and, therefore, he formed ihe 
laudable defign of expounding, illuſtrating, and accommodating it. as 
is done with reſpect to the doctrines of the Goſpel in books of piety, 
to ordinary capacities. This delign, indeed, he executed; but not 15 
fortunately for his maſter as he might fondly imagine; ſince it ap- 
peared moſt evidently, from his own account of the ſyſtem of 
SPINOZA, that BAYLE and the other writers, who had repreſented 
bis doctrine as repugnant to the plaineſt dictates of reaſon and utterly 
deſtructive of Il religion, had judged rightly, and were neither miſled 
by ignorance nor temerity. In ſhort, the book of BOULAINVILLIERS 
ſet the atheiſm and impiety of SPINOZA in a much more clear and 
king light than ever they had appeared before. This infamous 
book, Which was worthy of eternal oblivion, was publiſhed by 
LENGLET DU FRESNOY, who, that it might be bought with avidity 
and real without reluctance, prefixed to it the attradting, but perfidioud 
tle of 4 Refutation of the Errors of Spinoza, adding, indeed, to it 
ome {eparate pieces, to which this titie may, in fone meaſure, be 
thought applicable: the whole title runs thus: Refutarion ds 
rreurs de Benoit de Spinoſa, par M. de Fenelon, Archevequede Cambray, 
par le Pere Lami Benedict in, et far M. le Comie de Bon ginaulliens, 
avec la Vie de Spinoſa, ecrite par Jean Coleus, minifire de | Egliſe Lu- 
Vou. IV. 8 men: 
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_ ealy, was, at certain times, ſo far carried away by the 


performing, and to deſire the end without always examin- 


 therienne de la Haye, augmentte de beaucoup de particularites tirtes 
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ment of this century, opened the paths, that lead to true 
philoſophy, in his admirable works [z]. It muſt be xc. 
knowiedged, indeed, that the rules he preſcribes, to direct 
the reſearches of the ſtudious, are not all practicable, 
amidſt the numerous prejudices and impediments, to which 
the moſt zealous inquirers are expoſed in the purſuit of 
truth; and it appears, plainly, that this great man, to 
whoſe elevated and comprehenſive genius all things ſeemed 


vaſtneſs of his conceptions, as to require from the applica- 
tion and abilities of men, more than they were capable of 


ing whether the means of attaining it were poſſible. At the 
ſame time it muſt be confeſſed, that a great part of the 
Improvements in learning, and of the progreſs in ſcience 
that were made in Europe, during this century, was owing 
to the counſels and directions of this extraordinary man, 
This is more eſpecially true of the improvements that were 
made in natural philoſophy, to which noble ſcience Bacon 


Lune Vie Manuſcripte de ce Philojophe, faite par un de ſes Amis (this 
friend was LUCAS, the atheiſtical phyſician mentioned in the preceed- 
ing note) a Bruxelles chez Francois Foppens, 1731, in 12mo. Here we 
fee the poiſon and the antidote joined together; but the latter per- 
tidioutly diſtributed in a manner and meaſure every way inſufficient to 
remove the noxious effects of the former: in a word, the wolf is ſhut 
up with the ſheep. The account and defence of the philoſophy of 
SPiNOZA, given by BOULAINVILLIERS under the inſidious title of 
a Refutation, takes: up the greateſt part of this book, and 1s placed 
firit, and not lait in order, as the title would inſinuate. Beſides, the 
whoie contents of this motley collection are not enumerated in the 
title; for at the end of it we find a Latin Treatife, entitled, Gertamen 
Philoſophicum propugnate Veritatis divine et naturalis adverſus 
Jo. BREDENBURGL principia, in fine aunexa, This philoſophical 
controverſy contains a defence of the doctrine of SPINOZA, by 
BREDENBURG; and a Refutation of that defence by Is aac ORO BIo, 
4 learned Jewiſh phytician at Amflerdam, and was firlt publiſhed in 
8vo in the year 1703. 
] More <cſpeciaily in his Treatiſe De dignitate et augmentis 
Scientiarum, and in his Nowum Organum. See the Life of that great 
man, that is prefixed to the latt edition of his Works, publiſhed by 
Millar, in four volumes in folio.—Bibliotheque Britanngque, tom. N. 
p. 128.— In Mr. MaLLET's Life of Bacon there is 2 particular 
and intereſting account of his noble attempt to reform the miſerable 
philoſophy that prevailed before his time. See alio VOLTAIRE) 
ae de Literature, &c. in the fourth volume of his Works, 
Chap. xiv. p. 225, | | 
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gid ſuch important ſervice, as is alone ſufficient to render 
his name immortal. He opened the eyes of thoſe, who 
nad been led blindfold by the dubious authority of traditt- 
onary ſyſtems, and the uncertain directory of hypothelis 
and conjecture, He led them to nature, that they might 
conſult that oracle directly and near at hand, and receive 
ber anſwers z and, by the introduction of experimental 
inquiry, he placed philoſophy upon a new and ſolid baſis, 
It was thus, undcubtedly, that he removed the prejudices 
of former times, which led men to confider all human 
knowledge as circumſcribed within the bounds of Greek 
and Latin erudition, and an acquaintance with the more 
elegant and liberal arts; and thus, in the vaſt. regions of 
nature, he opened ſcenes of inſtruction and ſcience, 
which, although hitherto unknown or diſregarded, were 
infinitely more noble and fublime, and much more pro- 
ductive of ſolid nouriſhment to the minds of the wile, than 
that kind of learning that was in vogue before his time. 
XXVI. It is remarkable, in general, that the ſciences of 
natural philoſophy, mathematics, and aſironomy, were carried 
in this century, in all the nations of Europe, to ſuch a 
high degree of perfeCtion, that they ſeemed to rite, all of a 
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ſudden, from the puny weakneſs of infancy to a ſtate of 


full maturity. There is, certainly, no ſort of compariſon 
between the philoſophers, mathematicians, and aſtrono— 
mers of the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries. The 
former look like pigmies, when compared with the gigan- 
tic ſtature of the latter. At the head of theſe latter appears 
GALILEI, the ornament of natural ſcience in Itahy, who 
was encouraged, in his aſtronomical reſearches and diſ- 
coveries, by the munificence and protection of the Grand 
Dukes of Tuſcany [a]. Afﬀter this aroſe, in France, DEs- 
CARTES and GASSENDI, who left behind them a great 
number of eminent diſciples; in Denmar#, Tycno 
BRAHE 3 in England, BOYLE and NEwTON; in Germany, 
EPLER, HEVELIUS and LEIBNIT Z; and in Switzerland, 
tne two BerNouLLI. Theſe philoſophers of the firſt 
magnitude, if I may uſe that expreſſion, excited ſuch a 
ipirit of emulation in Europe, and were tollowed by ſuch a 
multitude of admirers and rivals, that, if we except thoſe 
[2] See He a i 8 | [ 
Nel XVII. p. 45 Philoſoph. part XIV. p. 261. part XY. 
— 2 countries 
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c E N T, countries that had not yet emerged from a ſtate of igno- 


XVII. 


erer. 6. 
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ing diſcoveries that have been made by 


rance and barbariſm, there was ſcarcely any nation that 
could not boaſt of poſſeſſing a profound mathematician, a 
famous aſtronomer, or an eminent philoſopher. Nor were 
the dukes of Tuſcany, however diſtinguiſhed by their here- 
ditary zeal for the ſciences and their liberality to the 
learned, the only patrons of philoſophy at this time; ſince 
it is well known, that the monarchs of Great- Britain and 
France, CHARLES II, and LEWIS XIV, honoured the 


ſciences and thoſe that cultivated them with their proteCtion 


and encouragement. It is to the munificence of theſe 


two princes, that the Royal Society of London, and the Aca- 


de my of Sciences at Paris, owe their origin and eftabliſh- 
ment, their privileges, honours, and endowments ; and 
that we, of confequence, are indebted for® the intereſt- 
theſe two learned 
bodies, the end of whoſe inſtitution is the ſtudy and in- 
veſtigation of nature, and the culture of all thoſe arts and 
ſciences that lead to truth, and are uſeful to mankind [b], 
Theſe eſtabliſhments, and the enquiries they were ſo 
naturally adapted to encourage and promote, proved not 
only beneficial, in the higheſt degree, to the civil intereſts 
of mankind, but were alſo productive of ineſtimable ad- 
vantages to the cauſe of true teligion. By thele enquiries, 
the empire of ſuperſtition, which is always the bane of 
genuine piety, and often a ſource of rebellion and calamity 
in ſovereign fates, was greatly ſhaken; by them the 
ſictitious prodigies, that had ſo long held miſerable mortals 
in a painful ſtate of ſervitude and terror, were deprived of 
their influence ; by them natural religion was built upon 
ſolid foundations, and illuſtrated with admirable perſpi- 
cui:y and evidence; as, by them, the infinite perfections 


[5] The Hiſtory of the Royal Society of London, was publiſhed by 
Dr. SPRAT, in 4to, in the year 1722 *. See the Biblioth. Auglbiſe 
tom. Xi. p. 1. The Hiſtory of the Academy of Parts has been com- 
poſed by FONTENELLE. The reader will find a comparison be- 
tween theſe two learned bodies in the fourth volume of the Works 
of VoLTAIRE, entitled, Melanges de Literature et de Philbſoplie, 
chap. xxvi. p. 317. 


> * A much mere intereſting and ample Hiſtory of this reſpeRtable 
ſociety has lately been compoſed and publiſhed by Dr. BIxc R, its learn 
.- ſecretary, | 


of 
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of the Supreme Being were demonſtrated with the utmolt c 


clearneſs and force, from the fram2 of the univerſe in 
general, and alſo from the ſtructure of its various parts. 


XXVII. The improvements made in Hiſtory, and, more Hiſtory. 


eſpeciaily, the new degrees of light that were thrown upon 
the ancient Hiſtory of the church, were of eminent ſervice 
to the cauſe of genuine Chriſtianity. For thus the original 
ſources and reaſons of many abſurd opinions and inſtitu- 
tions, which antiquity and cuſtom had rendered ſacred, 
were diſcovered and expoſed in their proper colours ; and 
innumerable errors, that had poſſeſſed and perplexed the 
anxious ſpirits of the credulous and ſuperſtitious multi- 
tude, were happily deprived of their authority and influence. 
Thus, of conſequence, the chearful light of truth, and the 
calm repoſe and tranquillity that attend it, aroſe upon the 
minds of many, and human life was delivered from the 


crimes that have been ſanctified by ſuperſtition, and from 
the tumults and agitations in which it has ſo often involved 


unhappy mortals. The advantages that flowed from the 
improvement of hiſtorical Knowledge are both innumerable 
and ineſtimable. By this many pious and excellent per- 
ſons, whom ignorance or malice had branded with the 
ignominious title of Heretics, were delivered from reproach, 


recovered their good fame, and thus were ſecured againſt 


the malignity of ſuperſtition. By this it appeared, that 
many of thoſe religious controverſies, which had divided 


nations, friends, and families, and involved ſo often ſove- 


reign ſtates in blood-ſhed, rebellion, and crimes of the 
moſt horrid kind, were owing to the moſt trifling and 
contemptible cauſes, to the ambiguity and obſcurity of 
certain theological phraſes and terms, to ſuperſtition, ig- 
norance, and envy, to ghoſtly pride and ambition, By 
this it was demonſtrated, with the fulleſt evidence, that 
many of thoſe religious rites and ceremonies, which 
bad been long conſidered as of divine inſtitution, were 
derived from the moſt inglorious ſources, being either 


borrowed from the manners and cuſtoms of barbarous 


nations, or invented with a deſign to deceive the ignorant 
and credulous, or dictated by the idle viſions of ſenſeleſs 
enthuſiaſm. By this the ambitious intrigues of the biſhops 
and other miniſters of religion, who, by perfidious arts, 
ad encroached upon the prerogatives of the throne, 
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C E N r. uſurped a conſiderable part of its authority and revenues, 


XVII. 
Ser. 


— 


The ſtudy of 
eloquence 
and the lan- 


gUASES, 


and held princes in ſubjection to their yoke by terrors of 
the church, were brought to light. And, to mention no 
more inſtances, it was by the lamp of Hiſtory, that thoſe 
councils, whoſe decrees had ſo long been regarded as in— 
fallible and ſacred, and revered as the dictates of celeſtial 
wiſdom, were exhibited to the attentive obſerver, as afſem- 
blies where an odious mixture of ignorance and knayery 
very frequently preſided. Our happy experience, in theſe 
Jatter times, furniſhes daily inſtances of the ſalutary effects 
of theſe important diſcoveries on the ſtate of the Chriſtian 
church, and on the condition of all its members. Hence 
flow that lenity and moderation, that are mutually exer- 
ciſed by thoſe who differ from one another in their religious 
ſentiments ; that prudence and caution that are uſed in 


_ eſtimating opinions and deciding controverſies ; that pro- 


tection and ſupport that are granted to men of worth, 


when attacked by the malice of bigotry ; and that viſible 
diminution of the errors, frauds, crimes, and cruelties, 


with which ſuperſtition formerly imbittered the pleaſures 
of human lite, and the enjoyments of ſocial intercourſe, 
XXVIII. Many of the doctors of this century applied 
themſelves, with eminent ſucceſs, to the ſtudy of Hebrew 
and Greek literature, and of the Oriental languages and 
antiquities, And, as their progreſs in theſe kinds of eru— 
dition was rapid, ſo, in many inſtances, was the uſe they 
made of them truly excellent and laudable. For by thele 
ſuccours they were enabled to throw light on many 
difficult paſſages of the ſacred writings, that had been ill 
underſtood, and injudiciouſly applied, and which ſome had 
even employed in ſupporting erroneous opinions, and 


giving a plauſible colour to pernicious doctrines. Hence 


it happened, that many pairons and promoters of popular 


notions and viſionary and groundleſs fancies were deprived 


of the fallacious arguments by which they maintained 
their errors. It cannot alſo be denied, that the caute of 
religion received conſiderable benefit from the labours of 
thoſe, who cither endeavoured to preſerve the purity and 
elegance of the Latin language, or who, beholding with 
emulation the example of the French, employed their 
induſtry in improving and poliſhing the languages of tacit 
reſpective countries. For it muſt be, evidently, both 
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honourable and advantageous to the Chriſtian church to © E N 1. 
have always, in its boſom, men of learning, qualified to XVII. 
write and diſcourſe upon theological ſubjects with pre- 8er. I. 
ciſion, elegance, eaſe, and perſpicuity, that ſo the ignorant 8 
and perverſe may be allured to receive inſtruction, and 
alſo be able to comprehend with facility the inſtructions 
they receive. | 
XXIX. The rules of morality and practice, which were Ihe law of 
laid down in the ſacred writings, by CHRIST and his nature is | 
apoſtles, aſſumed an advantageous form, received new _ 
illuſtrations, and were ſupported upon new and ſolid 8 
principles, when that great ſyſtem of law, that reſults from 
the conſtitution of nature, and the dictates of right reaſon, 
began to be ſtudied with more diligence, and inveſtigated 
with more accuracy and perſpicuity than had been the caſe 
in preceding ages. In this ſublime ſtudy of the law of 
nature, the immortal GROrius led the way in his excellent 
book Concerning the Rights of War and Peace ; and ſuch 
was the dignity and importance of the ſubject, that his 
labours excited the zeal and emulation of men of the moſt 
eminent genius and abilities [c], who turned their prin- 
cipal attention to this noble ſcience. How much the 
labours of theſe great men contributed to aſſiſt the mini- 
ſters of the Goſpel, both in their diſcourſes and writings 
concerning the duties ang obligations of Chriſtians, may 
be eaſily ſeen by comparing the books of a practical kind 
that have been publiſhed fince the period now under con- 
ſideration, with thoſe that were in vogue before that time. 
There is ſcarcely a diſcourſe upon any ſubject of Chriſ- 
tian morality, how inconſiderable ſoever it may be, that 
does not bear ſome marks of the improvement, which was 
introduced into the ſcience of morals by thoſe great men, 
who ſtudied that ſcience in the paths of nature, in the 
frame and conſtitution of rational and moral beings, and 
in the relations by which they are rendered members of 
one great family, under the inſpection and government of 
one common and univerſal [4] Parent.] It is unqueſtion- 
ably certain, that ſince this period the dictates of natural 


le] See Apa. FriD. GLAFEY, Hiſtoria Juris Nature, to which 
13 ſubjoined his Bibliotheca Juris Nature et Gentium. 

[4] This ſentence, beginning wich There is ſcarcely a diſcourſe, 
and ending with Untverſal Parent, is added by the traullator. 


84 law, 
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CEN r. law, and the duties of Chriſtian morality, have been more 
XVII. accurately defined; certain evangelical precepts, whoſe 
Sr. I nature and foundations were but imperfectly compre- 
= hended in the times of old, more clearly illuſtrated ; the 
ſuperiority, which diftinguithes the morality of the Goſpel 

from that courſe of duty that is deducible from the mere 

light of nature, more fully demonſtrated ; and thoſe com- 

mon notions and general principles, which are the founda- 

tions of moral obligation, and are every way adapted to 

diſpel all doubts that may arile, and all controverſies that 

may be ſtarted, concerning the nature of evangelical 
righteouſneſs and virtue, eſtabliſhed with greater evidence 

and certainty, It may allo be added, that the impiety of 

thoſe infidels, who have hed the effrontery to maintain, 

that the precepts of the Goſpel are contrary to the dictates 

of ſound reaſon, repugnant to the conſtitution of our 

nature, inconſiſtent with the intereſts of civil ſociety, 

adapted to enervate the mind, and to draw men off from 

the buſineſs, the duties, and enjoyments of life [e], has been 

much more triumphantly refuted in the the ſeventeenth 

and eighteenth centuries, than in any other period of the 

Chriſtian church. | | 5 . 

The ſtate of XXX. To theſe reflexions upon the ſtate of learning 
the auen and ſcience in general, it may not be improper to add a 


eolian and 
Paracolfftc particular and ſeparate account of the progreſs and revo- 
4491107 Juticns of philoſophy in the Chriſtian ſchools. At the 
beginning of this century, almoſt all the European philo- 

ſophers were divided into two claſſes, one of which com- 
pr.hended the Peripatetics, and the other the Chemiſts or 

Lire: phileſaphers, as they were often ſtiled. Theſe two 

Claſſes contended warmly for many years, which fhould 

have the pre-eminence ; and a great number of laboured 

and ſubtile productions were publiſhed during the courſe 

of this philoſophicel conteſt. The Peripatetics were in 

poſſemon of the profeflorſhips in almoſt all the ſchools cf 

learning, and looked upon all ſuch as preſumed, either to 

 T&;ect or even amend the doctrines of ARISTOTLE, #5 

objects of indignation, little leſs criminal than traitors 

and rebels, Ir is however obſervable, that the greateſt 

part of theſe fugerciious and perſecuting doctors, if ws 


E471 g p 
Le] Roves. Contr: Soc. 
ex- 
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except thoſe of the academies of Tubingen, Altorf, Juliers, C E N Te 
and Leipſie, were leſs attached to ARISTOTLE bimſelf than 1 L 
to his modern interpreters and commentators. The Che- 
miſts ſpread themſelves through almoſt all Europe, and 

afſumed the obſcure and ambiguous title of Roſecructan 
Brethren [F], which drew, at hiſt, ſome degree ot reſpect, 
as it ſeemed to be borrawed from the arms of LUTHER, 
which were a cr0/s placed upon a roſe. They inveighed 
againſt the Peripatetics with a ſingular degree of bitter- 
neſs and animoſity, repreſented them as corrupters both of 
religion and philoſophy, and publiſhed a multitude of 
treatiſes againſt them, which diſcovered little elſe than 
their folly and their malice, At the head of theſe fanatics 
were ROBERT FLupD|[g], a native of England, and a 


[f] The title of Roſecrucians evidently denotes the chemical phi- 
lolophers, and thoſe who blended the doctrines of religion with the 
ſecrets of chemiſtry. The denomination itſelf is drawn from he 
ſcience of chemiſtry, and they only, who are acquainted with che 
peculiar language of the chemiſts, can underſtand its true ſignifica—- 
tion und energy. It is not compounded, as many imagine, of the 
two words r and crux, which ſignify roſe and croſs, but of the 
latter of thele words, and the Latin word ros, which ſignifies dewy. 

Of all natural bodies, dew is the moſt powerful diſſolvent of gold. 
The croſs, in the chemical ſtile, is equivalent to /igh?, becaule the 
figure of the croſs Be exhibits, at the ſame time, the three letters of 
which the word lux,1.e. light, is compounded. Now luæ is called, by 
this ict, the ſeed or menſtruum of the red dragon, or, in other words, 
that grols and corporeal light, which, when properly digeſted and mo- 
dified, produces gold. From all this it follows, that a Roſecrucian phi- 
loſopher is one, who, by the intervention and aſſiſtance cf the dew, 
ſeeks for light, or, in other words, the ſubitance called the Philo/ppher”s 
cue. All other explications of this term are falſe and chimerical. 
The interpretations that are given of it by the chemiſts, who love, 
on all occaſions, to involve themſelves in intricacy and darknets, are 
invented merely to deceive thoſe who are {trangers to their myſteries. 
The true energy and meaning of this denomination cf Roſecrucians 
did not eſcape the penetration and ſagecity of Gass EN DI, as appears 
by his Examen Philoſophiz Fluddanæ, & xv. tom. iii. opp. p. 261. 
It was, however, ſtill more fully explained by RENAUDOT, a fa- 
mous French Phyſician, in his Conferences Publiques, tom. iv. p. $7. 
Tere is a great number of materials and anecdotes 1elating to the 
fraternity, rules, obſervances, and writings of the Roſecructans (who 
mede ſuch a noiſe in this century) to: be found in ARNOLD1's 
Archen und Ketzer Hiſtorie, part. II. p. 1114. 

Le] See, for an account of this ſingular man, from whoſe writings 
JACOB BEIMEN derived all his myllical and rapturous doctrive, 
Woow's. Athenæ Oxenicnſes, vol. i. p. 610, and Hiſtor. et Antiqd- 
Academia Oxonicufis, lib. ii. p-. 308.— For an account of HEL- 


man 
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CEN T. man of ſurprizing genius; JacoB BEHMEN, a ſhoe-maker, 


XVII. 
SzcCT. 


who lived at Gorlitx; and MICHAEL MAYER [Y]. Theſe 


leaders of the ſect were followed by JohN BAPTIST 
HELMON T, and his fon FRancis, CHRISTIAN KNok- 


RIUS DE ROSENROTH, KUHLMAN, NoLLIVs, SPERBER, 
and many others of various fame. An uniformity of 
opinion and a ſpirit of concord ſeem ſcarcely poſſibſe in 
ſuch a ſociety as this. For as a great part of its doctrine 
1s derived from certain internal feelings, and certain flights 
of imagination, which can neither be comprehended nor 
defined, and is ſupported by certain teſtimonies of the 


external ſenſes, whoſe reports are equally illuſory and 


changeable ; ſo it is remarkable, that, among the more 
eminent writers of this ſect, there are ſcarcely any two 
who adopt the ſame tenets and ſentiments. There are, 
nevertheleſs, ſome common principles, that are generally 
embraced, and that ſerve as a center of union to the ſociety, 
They all maintain, that the diſſolution of bodies, by the 
power of fire, is the only way through which men can 
arrive at true wiſdom, and come to diſcern the firſt prin- 
Ciples of things, They all acknowledge a certain ana- 
logy and narmony between the powers of nature and the 
doctrines of religion, and believe that the Deity governs 
the kingdom of grace by the ſame laws with which he rules 
the kingdom of nature; and hence it is, that they employ 
chemical denominations to expreſs the truths of religion. 
They all hold, that there is a fort of divine energy or ſoul 
diffuſed through the frame of the univerſe, which ſome 
call Archæus, others the Univerſal Spirit, and which others 
mention under different appellations. They all talk, 
in the moſt obſcure and ſuperſtitious manner, of, what 
they call, the ſgnatures of things, of the power of the ftars 
over all corporeal beings, and their particular influence 
upon the human race, of the efficacy of magic, and the 


various ranks and orders of demons. In fine, they all 


MONT, father and ſon, ſee HEN. WiTTi, Memor. Philgſipb. 
JO ACH. FRID. FELLER, in Miſcellan. Leibuitiau.—Scveral 
writers, beſides AKN OL DI, have given an account of Jacob 
BEHMEN “. | | 

D] See MoLLERI Cimbria Literata, tom. i. p. 376. 


* See, for a further account of JacoB Bruvex, SECT, II. PART II, 
ChHay. I. S XL, of this Hiſtory, 


ICE 
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agree in throwing out the molt crude, incomprehenſible c E N r. 
notions and ideas, in the moſt obſcure, quaint, and un- 3 . 
uſual expreſſions. 1. 


hon. mm 


XXXI. This controverſy between the Chemiſts and Tha philo- 
Peripatetics was buried in filence and oblivion, as ſoon as forhy of 
1 new and more ſeemly form of philoſophy was preſented TI 
to the world, by two great men, who reflected a luſtre 
upon the French nation, GAssENDI and DES CARTEs. 
The former, whoſe profound knowledge of mathematics 
and aſtronomy was accompanied with the moſt engaging 
eloquence, and an acquaintance with all the various 
branches of ſolid erudition and polite literature, was canon 
of Dione, and profeſſor of mathematics at Paris. The 
latter, who was a man of quality and bred a ſoldier, ſur- 
paſſed the greateſt part of his cotemporaries in acuteneſs, 
ſubtilty, and extent of genius; though he was much in- 
ferior to GGASSENDI in point of learning. In the year 
1624, GA<SENDI attacked ARISTOTLE, and the whole 
ſect of his commentators and followers, with great reſolu- 
tion and ingenuity [7]; but the reſentment and indigna- 
tion. which he drew upon himſelf, from all quarters, by 
this bold attempt, and the ſweetneſs of his natural temper, 
which made him an enemy to diſſenſion and conteſt, en- 
gaged him to deſiſt, and to ſuſpend an enterprize that, by 
oppoling the prejudices, was ſo adapted to inflame the 
paſſions of the learned. Hence no more than two books 
of the work he had compoſed againſt. the Ariſtotelians, 
were made public; the other five were ſuppreſſed [/]. 
He alſo wrote againſt FLUDD, and, by refuting him, re- 
fated, at the ſame time, the Roſecrucian Brethren ; and 
here the Ariſtotelians ſeemed to behold his labours with a 
iavourable eye, After having overturned ſeveral falſe and 
vitonary ſyſtems of philoſophy, he began to think of ſub- 
ſtituting ſomething more ſolid and ſatisfactory in their 

place, and, in purſuance of this deſign, he proceeded with 
the utmoſt circumſpeRion and caution. He recommended 
to others, and followed himſelf, that wiſe method of phi- 


li] The title of his book againſt the Ariſtotelians is as fol- 
lows : Exercitationum paradoxicarum adwverſus Ariſtoteleos Libri VII. 
" quibus precipua totius Peripateticæ dofirine fundamenta excutiuntary 
pimones vero, aut nove aut ex vetuſtioribus objulete, ſtabiliuntur. 

L See BOUGERELL, Vie de GASSENT1, p. 17 & 23. 
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The Carte- 
fan philoſo- 


phy. 


reaſon, and arrives at truth by aſſiduity, experiment, and 


had recourſe, chiefly to mathematical ſuccours, from a 


matics, which he had, at firſt, looked upon as the tree of 


parts of which it is compoſed. From theſe notions, exa- 
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loſophical inveſtigation, which, with a flow and timoroug 
pace, riſes from the objects of ſenſe to the diſcuſſions of 


an attentive obſervation of the laws of nature; or, to ex. 
preſs the ſame thing in other words, GassENDI ſtruck 
out that judicious method, which, by an attention to facts, 
to the changes and motions of the natural world, leads h 
degrees to general principles, and lays a ſolid foundation 
tor rational inquiry. In the application ↄf this method, he 


perſualzon that demonſtration and certainty were the pe- 
culiar fruits of that accurate and luminous ſcience, He 
drew no aſſiſtance from the ſcience of metaphyſics, which 
he overlooked from an opinion that the greatelt part of its 
rules and deciſions were too precarious to ſatisfy a ſincere 
inquirer, animated with the love of truth [&]. 

XXXII. Des CaRTEs followed a very different method 
in his philoſophical reſearches. He abandoned the mathe- 


knowledge, and employed the ſcience of abſtract ideas, or 
metaphylics, in the inveſtigation of truth. Having, accord- 
ingly, laid down a few plain, general principles, which 
ſeemed to be deduced immediately from the nature of 
man, his firſt buſineſs was to form diſtinct notions of Deity, 
matter, ſoul, body, ſpace, the univerſe, and the various 


mined with attention, compared and combined together 
according to their mutual relations, connexions, and re- 
ſemblances, and reduced into a kind of ſyſtem, he pro- 
ceded ſtill further, and made admirable uſe of them in 
reforming the other branches of philoſophy, and giving 
them a new degree of ſtability and conſiſtence. This he 
effected, by conneCting all his branches of philoſophical 
reaſonings in ſuch a manner, that principles and conſequences 
followed each other in the moſt accurate order, and that 
the latter ſeemed to flow from the former in the moſt 


[4] See GassEtnDI's Infiitutiones Philoſophiæ, a diffuſe produc- 
tion, which takes up the two firſt volumes of his works, and in 
which his principal deſign is to ſhew, that thoſe opinions, of both 
the ancient and modern philoſophers, which are deduced from meta- 
payfical principles, have little ſolidity, and are generally defective in 
point of evidence and perſpicuity, 
. | natural 
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not fail to attract the admiration of many; and fo indeed 
it happened; for no ſooner had DES CARTEs publiſhed 
his diſcoveries in philoſophy, than a conſiderable number 
of eminent men, in different parts of Europe, who had 
long entertained a high diſguſt againſt the inelegant and 
ambiguous jargon of the ſchools, adopted thefe diſcoveries 
with zeal, declared their approbation of the new ſyſtem, 
and expreſſed their defire that its author ſhould be ſubſti- 
tuted in the place of the Peripatetics, as a philoſophical 
guide to the youth in the public ſeminaries of learning. 
On the other hand, the Peripatetics, or Ariſtotelians, 
ſeconded by the influence of the clergy, who apprehended 


theſe philoſophical innovations, made a prodigious noiſe, 


their old ſyſtem, and to diminiſh the growing reputation 
of the new philoſophy. To execute this invidious pur- 


CanTes of the moſt dangerous and pernictous errors, but 
vent fo far, in the extravagance of their malignity, as to 
bring a charge of Atheiſm againſt him. This furious zeal 
of tag AriFotelians will not appear ſo extraordinary when 
it is cc id ered, that they contended not ſo much for their 
philoſophica] ſyſtem, as for the honours, advantages, and 
profits they derived from it. The Theoſophiſts, Roſecru- 
cans, and Chemiſts, entered into this conteſt againſt Des 
CarrTes, but conducted themſelves with more modera- 
tion than the Ariſtotelians, notwithſtanding their perſua- 
lion that the Peripatetic philoſophy, though chimerical 
and impious, was much leſs intolerable than the Carteſian 
ſyſtem [/]J. The conſequences of this diſpate were ta- 
vourable to the progreſs of ſcience ; for the wiſer part of 
the European philoſophers, although they did not all 
adopt the ſentiments of Des CARTEs, were, nevertheleſs, 
encouraged and animated by his example to carry on their 
Inquiries with more freedom from the reſtraints of tradi- 
tion and perſonal authority, than they had formerly Gone, 
and to throw reſolutely from their necks thac yoke of 


LI] See BAILLET, Vie de Des CaRTEs,—As alſo the General 
Dictionary, at the article DES CARTES. 
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natural manner. This method of purſuing truth could C E N T. 


I. 


— 


that the cauſe of religion was aimed at and endangered by 


and left no means unemployed to prevent the downfall of 


poſe with the more facility, they not only accuſed Des. 
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ſervitude, under which ARISTOTLE and his followers had 
ſo long kept them in ſubjection. OP 
XXXIII. The moſt eminent contemporaries of Des 
CAR TEs applauded, in general, the efforts he made to- 
wards the reformation of philoſophy, and that noble reſo. 
lution with which he broke the ſhackles of magiſterial 
authority, and {truck out new paths, in which he proceeded, 
without a guide, in the ſearch after truth. They alſo 
approved of his method of ariſing, with caution and accu. 
racy, from the moſt ſimple and, as it were, the primary 
dictates of reaſon and nature, to truths and propoſitions cf 
a more complex and intricate kind, and of admitting no- 
thing as truth, that was not clearly and diſtinctiy appre- 
hended as ſuch, They went {till further, and unanimouſly 
acknowledged, that he had made moſt valuable and im- 
portant diſcoveries in philoſophy, and had demonſtrated 
{ſeveral truths, which, before his time, were received upon 
no other evidence than that of tradition and conjecture, 
But theſe acknowledgments did not hinder ſome of thoſe, 
who made them with the greateſt ſincerity, from finding 
ſeveral eſſential defects in the philoſophy of this great man, 
They looked upon his account of the cauſes and principles 
of natural things to be, for the moſt part hypothetical, 
founded on fancy rather than experience. Nay, they 
attacked the fundamental principles, upon which the whole 
ſyſtem of his philoſophy was built, ſuch as his ideas of 
tne Deity, of the univerſe, of matter and ſpirit, of the laws 
of motion, and other points that were connected with 
theſe. Some of theſe principles they pronounced uncertain; 
others of a pernicious tendency, and adapted to engender 
the moſt dangerous errors; others, again, they conſidered 
as directly contrary to the language of experience. At 
the head of theſe objectors was his own fellow-citizen 
GASSEND?I, who had made war before him upon the Ari- 
ſtotelians and Chemiſts; who, in genius, was his equal; 
in learning, by much, his ſuperior ; and whoſe mathe- 
matical knowledge was moſt uncommon and extenſive. 
This formidable adverſary directed his firſt attacks againſt 
the metaphyſical principles, which ſupported the whole 
ſtructure of the Carteſian philoſophy. He then proceeded 
ſtill further ; and, in the place of the phyſical ſyſtem of 
Des CART Es, ſubſtituted one that reſembled, not a * 
5 the 
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me natural philoſophy of EpicuRus, though far ſuperior C EN T. 


to it in ſolidity, much more rational, conſiſtent, and per- 
fe, being founded not on the illuſory viſions of fancy, 
ut on the teſtimony of ſenſe and the dictates of expe- 
rience In]. This new and ſagacious obſerver of nature had 
not many followers, and his diſciples were much leſs nu- 
merous than thoſe of Des CARTES. But what he wanted 
in number was ſufficiently compenſated by the merit and 


reputation of thoſe who adopted his philoſophical ſyſtem ; 


for he was followed by ſome of the moſt eminent men in 
Europe, by perſons diſtinguiſhed in the higheſt degree, by 
their indefatigable application and their extenſive know- 
|:dge both of natural philoſophy and mathematics, It is 
alſo obſervable, that he had but few diſciples in his own 
country ; but among the Engliſh, who, in his time, were 
remarkable for their application to ſtudies of a phyſical 
and mathematical kind, a conſiderable number adopted his 
philoſophical ſyſtem. Nay, it is remarkable, that even 


thoſe eminent philoſophers and divines, ſuch as WHICH 


cor, GaLE, CUDWwoRTH, and More, who entered the 
lifts with HoBBEs (whoſe doctrine came nearer to the 
principles of GAssEN DI than to the ſyſtem of Des 


CarTEs) and revived ancient Platoniſm in order to cruſh - 


under its weight the philoſopher of Malmeſbury, placed 
(ASSENDI and PLATO in the ſame claſs, and explained 
the ſentiments of the latter in ſuch a manner as to make 


taem appear quite agreeable to the principles of the 


former [u]. 


{m] See his Diſquiſitio Metaphyfica, ſeu Dubitationes et Inflantie 


adverſus Carteſii Metaphyſicam, et Reſponſa, which are publiſhed in 


the third yolume of his works, p. 283.—BERNIER, a celebrated 
French phyſician, has given an accurate view of the philoſophy of 
GaSSENDI, in his Abridgment of it, publiſhed, in French, at Lyons, 
im the year 1684, in eight volumes in 12mo. This abridgment will 
give the reader a clearer account of this philoſophy, than even the 
works of GASSENDI himſelf, in which his meaning is often expreſſed 
man ambiguous manner, and which are, beſides, loaded with ſuper- 
ious erudition. The life of Gass EN DI, accurately written by 

OUGERELLE, a prieft of the oratory, was publiſhed at Paris in 
1737.—8ee Biblioth. Frangoiſe, tom. xxvii. p. 353+ 

[2] See the Preface to the Latin tranſlation of CUDwoRrTH's 


aelleftual Syſtem ; as alſo the Remarks that are added to that tran- 


ation. &? Dr. MOSHEIM 1s the author of that Tranſlation and 
of theſe Remarks, | | 


XXXIV. 
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CENT. XXXIV. From this period muſt be dated that famous 
XVII. ſchiſm that divided the philoſophical world into two great 


4 ; 
SEcT: * ſets, which, though almoſt agreed concerning thoſe 


To leading points that are of the greateſt utility and importance in 
philoſophi- human life, differ widely about the principles of human 
cal ets, knowledge and the fundamental points from whence the 
Machemati- philoſopher muſt proceed in his ſearch of truth. Of theſe 
cal and Me- ſects the one may be properly called Metaphyfical, and the 
tarhyſical. other Mathematical. The Metaphyſical ſect follows the 
ſyſtem of Des CARTEs ; the Mathematical one directs its 
reſearches by the principles of GAssEN DI. The former 
looks upon truth as attainable by abſtract reaſoning ; the 
latter ſeeks after it by obſervation and experience. The 
follower of DES CaRTEs attributes little to the external 
ſenſes, and much to meditation and diſcuſſion. The 
diſciple of GASSENDI, on the contrary, places little con- 
fidence in metaphyſical diſcuſſion, and has principally re- 
courſe to the reports of ſenſe and the contemplation of 
nature, The former, from a ſmall number of abſtra& 
truths, deduces a long ſeries of propoſitions in order to 
arrive at a preciſe and accurate knowledge of God and 
nature, of body and ſpirit ; the latter admits theſe meta- 
phyſical truths, but, at the fame time, denies the poſſi» 
bility of erecting, upon their baſis, a regular and ſolid 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, without the aid of aſſiduous obſer- 
vation, and repeated experiments, which are the moſt 
natural and effectual means of philoſophical progreſs and 
improvement. The one, eagle-like, ſoars, with an intre- 
pid flight, to the firſt fountain of truth, and to the general 
relations and final cauſes of things, and deſcending from 
thence explains, by them, the various changes and appeatr- 
ances of nature, the attributes and counſels of the Deity, 
the moral conſtitution and duties of man, the frame and 
ſtructure of the univerſe, The other, more difficult and 
cautious, obſerves with attention, and examines with 
aſſiduity, the objects that are before his eyes, and ariſes 
gradually from them to the firſt cauſe and the primordial 
principles of things. The Carteſians ſuppoſe, that many 

things are known by man, with the utmoſt certainty 3 
and hence their propenſity to form their opinions and 

doctrines into a regular ſyſtem. The followers of Gas- 

SENDI conſider man as in a ſtate of ignorance with reſpect 
{9 


F 
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to an immenſe number of things, and, conſequently, think 


it incumbent upon them to ſuſpend their judgment, in a 


multitude of caſes, until time and experience diſpe} their 
darkneſs ; and hence it is alſo, that they conſider a hem 
as an attempt of too adventurous a nature, and by no 
means proportioned to the narrow extent of human 
knowledge; or, at leaſt, they think, that the buſineſs of 
em- making ought to be left to the philoſophers of future 


times, who, by joining together the obſervations and ex- 


perience of many ages, ſhall have acquired a more ſatis- 
factory and accurate knowledge of nature than has been 
et attained. | | 

Theſe diſſenſions and conteſts, concerning the firſt 
principles of human knowledge, produced various debates 
upon other ſubjects of the utmoſt moment and importance, 
ſuch as the nature. of God, the eſſence of matter, the elements 


or conſtituent principles of bodies, the laws of motion, the 
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manner in which the Divine Providence exerts itſelf in the. 


government of the world, the frame and ſirufure of the 
univerſe, the nature, union, and joint operations of ſoul and 
body, If we confider attentively the profound and intri- 
cate nature of theſe ſubjects, together with the limits, 
debility, and imperfections of the human underſtanding, 


we ſhall ſee too much reaſon to fear, that theſe conteſts 


will laſt as long as the preſent ſlate of man [o]. The 
wiſe and the good, ſenſible of this, will carry on ſuch de- 
bates with a ſpirit of mildneſs and mutual forbearance, 
and, knowing that differences in opinions are inevitable, 
where truth is ſo difficult of acceſs, will guard againſt that 
temerity with which too many diſputants accuſe their 
antagoniſts of irreligion and impiety [p]. 


lo] VoLTaiRE publiſhed, in the year 1740, at Amſterdam, a 
pamphlet entitled, La Metaphyſigue de Newton, ou Parallele des Sen- 
mens de Neauton et de Leibnitx, which, though ſuperficial and in- 
«curate, may, nevertheleſs, be uſeful to thoſe readers, who have not 
application enough to draw from better ſources, and are, nevertheleſs, 


lirous' to know how much theſe two philoſophical ſects differ in 
their principles and tenets. | — 


Lp] It is abundantly known, that DEs CaRrTEs and his Meta- 


phylical followers were accuſed, by many, of ſtriking at the founda- 
ons of all religion; nor is this accuſation entirely withdrawn, even 
u ur times. See in the miſcellaneous works of Father HARDOuIN, 


his Atheifls unmaſked, Among - theſe pretended Atheiſts, Des 


| Vor, IV, XXXV, 
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XVII. 
Scr. 1. 


The Meta- 
phyical or 
Cartenan 
philoſophy 
improved 
and propa- 
gated with 
ſucceſs. 


 CarTEs, with his two famous diſciples ANTHONY LE GRAU 


the doctrine of the ſoul's immortality in his controverſy with Dzs 
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XXXV. All thoſe who had either adopted, without 
exception, the principles of Des CARTEs, or who, with. 
out going ſo far, had approved of the method and rules 
laid down by him for the inveſtigation of truth, employed 
all their zeal and induſtry in correcting, amending, con- 
firming, and illuſtrating, the Metaphyſical ſpecies of philo- 
ſophy; and the number of its votaries was prodigious, 
particularly in France, and in the United Provinces, But 
as among the members of this philoſophical ſect there 
were ſome who aimed at the deſtruction of all religion, 
more eſpecially SPINOZA, and others, who, like BAL THA- 
SAR BECKER T4], made uſe of the principles of Ds 
CaRTEs, to overturn ſome doctrines of Chriſtianity, and 


and SILVAN REGIS, hold the firſt rank: nor is Father MaLs. 
BRANCHE, though he ſeems rather chargeable with fanaticiſm than 
atheiſm, exempted from a place in this odious liſt, It is true, Hal- 
DOUIN, who gives ſo liberally a place in the atheiſtical claſs to theſe 
great men, was himſelf a viſionary dreamer, whoſe judgment, in 
many caſes, is little to be reſpected ; but it is alſo true, that, in the 
work now under conſideration, he does not reaſon from his own 
whimſical rotions, but draws all his arguments from thoſe of the 
followers of ARISTOTLE and GASSENDI1, who have oppoſed, with 
the greateſt ſucceſs and acuteneſs, the Carteſian ſyſtem. Even VoI- 
TAIRE, netwithſtanding the moderation with which he expreſſes 
himſelf, ſeems plainly enough to give his aſſent to the A of 
Des CAR TES. On the other hand, it muſt be obſerved, that theſe 
accuſeis are cenſured, in their turn, by ſeveral modern metaphyſicians. 
GAS SEN Dl, for example, is charged by ARNAULD with overturning 


CARTES, and by LEIBNITZ with corrupting and deſtroying the 
whole ſyſtem of natural religion. See DES Ma1ZEAUX, Recueil de 
diwerſes pieces ſur la Philoſophie, tom. ii. p. 166 P. LEIBNITZ has 
alſo ventured to afhrm, that Sir Is AAc NEwTON and his followers 
rob the Deity of ſome of his moſt excellent attributes, and ſap the 
foundations of natural religion. In ſhort, the controverſial writings, 
” _ ſides, are filled with'raſh and indecent reproaches of this 
Rn | 955 
 &P [9] See, for a further account of the particular tenets and 
opinions of BECKER, Sect. II, Part II, Chap. 11. 5 XXXV. of this 
century. . 


If Dr. Mos nE IM refers to the ſecond edition of DEs MALZTTAu 
Recueil, the page is inaccurately quoted; for it is at page 155 of the volume 
abovementioned, that GAssSEnp1 is cenſured by LEi1BN1Tz. It may be 
further obſerved, that the cenſure is not conveyed in ſuch ſtrong terms as thoſe 
<raployed by eur hiſtorian, LEZIBNI TZ ſays, that GAsSEND! appeared to 
heſitate aud waver too much concerning the nature of the ſoul, and the prin- 


ciples of natural religion, 


— 
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to pervert others; this circumſtance proved diſadvan- C E N T. 
tageous tO the whole ſect, and brought it into diſrepute in . 
many places. The Metaphyſical philoſophy fell, how- _ © 
ever, afterwards into better hands, and was treated with 
great wiſdom and acuteneſs by MALEBRANCHE, a man 
of uncommon eloquence and ſubtilty; and by LEIBNITZ, 
whoſe name is conſigned to immortality as one of the 
greateſt geniuſes that have appeared in the world Cr]. 
Neither of theſe great men, indeed, adopted all the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of Des CARTES ; but they both ap- 
proved, upon the whole, of his philoſophical method, 
which they enlarged, amended, and improved by ſeveral 
additions and corrections, that rendered its procedure more 
luminous and ſure, This is more eſpecially true of 
Lz1BNITz, who, rejecting the ſuggeſtions of fancy, ſeemed 
to follow no other guides than reaſon and judgment ; 
for MALEBRANCHE, having received from nature a warm 
and exuberant imagination, was too much ruled by its 
dictates, and was thus often imperceptibly led into the 
viſionary regions of enthuſiaſm. | | 
XXXVI. The Mathemarical philoſophy already men- The pro- 
tioned was much leſs ſtudied and adopted than the Meta- eee! 
phyſical ſyſtem, and its followers in France were very few cal ſect. 
in number. But it met with a favourable reception in 
Britain, whoſe philoſophers perceiving, in its infant and 
unfhniſhed features, the immortal lines of VERULAM's 
wiſdom, ſnatched it from its cradle, in a ſoil where it was 
ready to periſh, cheriſhed it with parental tenderneſs, and 
have ſtill continued their zealous efforts to bring it ta 
maturity and perfection. The Royal Society of London, 
which may be conſidered as the philoſophical ſeminary of 
the nation, took it under their protection, and have 


] For an ample and intereſting account of MALEBRANCHE and 
lis philoſophy, ſee FONTENELLE's Eloge des Academiciens de I Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences, tom. i. p. 317. and for a view of the 
errors and defects of his Metaphyſical ſyſtem, ſee HARDOUIN's 
Atheiſts Unmaſked, in his Oeuvres Melees, p. 43.—FONTENELLE 
as alſo given an account of the life and philoſophical ſentiments of 
-EIBNITZ, in the work already quoted, vol. 11. p. 9. but a much 
more ample one has been publiſhed in German by CHARLES GuN- 
THER LEWIS, in his hiſtory of the Leibnitian Philoſophy. However, 
the genius and philoſophy of this great man are beſt to be learned 
uam lis letters to KORTHOLT, publiſhed at Leißſic in three volumes. 


2.2 neither 
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C E N T. neither ſpared expence nor pains to cultivate and improve 


XVII. 


SzcT. I. owed, more eſpecially, a great part of its progreſs and 


* 


and Locke, may alſo be added to the liſt of thoſe who 
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it, and to render it ſubſervient to the purpoſes of life. It 


improvement to the countenance, induſtry, and genius of 
that immortal proteCtor of ſcience, the pious and venerable 
Mr. BoyLE, whoſe memory will be ever precious to the 
worthy and the wiſe, the friends of religion, learning, and 
mankind. The illuſtrious names of BARROW, Warr:s, 


contributed to the progreſs of natural knowledge, Nor 
were the learned divines of the Engliſh nation (though 
that Order has often excited the complaints of philoſo— 
phers, and been ſuppoſed to behold with a jealous and 
ſuſpicious eye the efforts of philoſophy as dangerous to the 
cauſe of religion) leſs zealous than the other patrons of 
ſcience in this noble cauſe. On the contrary, they looked 
upon the improvement of natural knowledge, not only as 
innocent, but as of the higheſt utility and importance, as 
admirably adapted to excite and maintain in the minds of 
men, a profound veneration for the Supreme Creator and 
Governor of the world, and to furniſh new ſupports to 
the cauſe of religion, and alſo as agreeable both to the 
laws and ſpirit of the Goſpel, and to the ſentiments of the 
primitive church. And hence it was, that thoſe doQtors, 
who, in the lectures founded by Mr. BoyLE, attacked the 
enemies of religion, employed in this noble and pious 
attempt the ſuccours of philoſophy, with the moſt happy 
and triumphant ſucceſs. But the immortal man, to whoſe 
immenſe genius and indefatigable induſtry philoſophy owed 
its greateſt imp: ovements, and who carried the lamp of 
knowledge into paths of nature that had been unex- 
plored before his time, was Sir I8Aaac NEWTON [5], 
whoſe name was revered, and his genius admired, even by 


e] Mr. HuMe's account of this great man is extremely jult 
and contains ſome peculiar ftrokes that do honour to this elegant 
painter of minds. © In NEwTON, ſays be, this iſland may boat of 
„ having produced the greateſt and rareſt genius, that ever aroſe for 
„ the ornament and inſtruction of the ſpecies. - Cautious in admit. 
<« ting no principles, but ſuch as were founded in experiment; but 
6 reſolute to adopt every ſuch principle, however new and unuſual: 

From modeſiy ignorant of his ſuperiority above the reſt of mankind; 

and thence lets careful to accommodate his reaſonings to common 

e apprehenſions: More anxious to merit than acquire fame: he 


his 


- 


hams. 
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his warmeſt adverſaries. This great man ſpent, with un- C E N T. 
Jang ee XVII, 
interrupted aſſiduity, the whole of a long life in correcting, 820 f. l. 
digeſting, and enlarging the new philoſophy, and in throw- 
ing upon It the light of demonſtration and evidence, both 
by obſerving the laws of nature, and by ſubjecting them 
to the rules of calculation; and thus he introduced a 
great change into natural ſcience, and brought it to a very 
high degree of perfection [2]. The Engliſh look upon it 
as an unqueſtionable proof of the ſolidity and excellence 
of the Newtonian philoſophy, that its moſt eminent vota- 
ries were friends to religion, and have tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity ſhining examples of piety and virtue; while, on the 
contrary, the Carteſian or Metaphyſical ſyſtem has ex- 
hibited, in its followers, many flagrant inſtances of irre- 
ligion. and ſome of the molt horrid impiety. 
XXXVII. The two famous philoſophical ſects, now of the phi- 
mentioned, deprived, indeed, all the ancient ſyſtems of loſophers 
natural ſcience both of their credit and their diſciples. ; and et i lrg 
hence it might have been expected that they would have theſe ſy- 
totally engroſſed and divided between them the ſuffrages of ſtems. 
the learned. But this was not the caſe; the liberty of 
thinking being reſtored by DES CarTEs and NEwTON, 
who broke the fetters of prejudice, in which philoſophical 
ſuperſtition had confined, in former times, the human un- 
derſtanding, a variety of ſects ſprung up. Some, truſting 
in their ſuperior genius and ſagacity, and others, more re- 


— 


U 


ö 

| markable for the exuberance of their fancy than for the 

| loiidity of their judgment, pretended to ſtrike out new 

i was, from theſe canſes, long unknown to the world; but his 

- „ reputation, at laſt, broke out with a luſtre, which ſcarce any 

1 „writer, during his own life-time, had ever before attained. While 

y * NeEwToOXN ſecmed to draw off the veil from ſome of the myſteries 
* of nature, he ſhewed, at the ſame time, the imperfections of the 
mechanical philoſophy ; and thereby reſtored her ultimate ſecrets 

if * to that obſcurity, in which they ever did and ever will remain.” 

. U The Mathematical Principles of Natural Philoſophy, as allo the 

5 other writings, whether philoſophical, mathematical, or theological, 

1 of this great man, are abundantly known. There is an elegant 

of 3 of his life, and his literary and philoſophical merit, given by ; 

5 ONTENELLE, in his Eloge des Academiciens de Academie Royale c 

0 ray Sciences, tom. ii. p. 29 3—323.—8ee alſo the Biblioth. Angloiſe, 

5 em. Xv. par. II. p. 545. and Biblioth. Razſonnee, tom. vi. par. II. 

He ety dee more eſpecially the late learned and ingenious Mr. 

big ACLAURIN's Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's Diſcoveries, &c. 
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c E N T, paths in the unknown regions of nature, and new methods 

g Vil. of inveſtigating truth; but the number of their diſciples 

— was ſmall, and the duration of their inventions tranſitory, 

and therefore it is ſufficient to have barely mentioned them, 

There was another ſort of men, whom mediocrity of 

genius, or an indolent turn of mind indiſpoſed for inveſti. 

cating truth by the exertion of their own talents and 

18 powers, and who, terrified at the view of ſuch an arduous 
i" taſkk, contented themſelves with borrowing from the 
i different ſects ſuch of their reſpective tenets as appeared 
moſt remarkable for their perſpicuity and ſolidity, more 
eſpecially thoſe concerning which all the different ſects 

were agreed, Theſe they compiled and digeſted into a 

ſyſtem, and puſhed their enquiries no further. The phi. 

loſophers of this claſs are generally termed Eclefics, From 

theſe remarkable differences of ſentiment and ſyſtem that 

reigned among the jarring ſects, ſome perſons, otherwiſe 

diſtinguiſhed by their acuteneſs and ſagacity, took occaſion 

to repreſent truth as unattainable by ſuch a ſhort-ſighted 

being as man, and to revive the deſperate and uncom- 

fortable doctrine (ſhall I call it, or jargon) of the Sceptics, 

that had long been buried in that filence and oblivion it ſo 

juſtly deſerved. The moſt eminent of theſe cloudy phi- 

loſophers were SANCHEs, a phyſician of Toulouſe [u], 

DE LA MoTHE LE VAYER [w], Hur, biſhop of 

.furanches [x], to whom we may add, without temerity, 


* -——_—_— 


L 9 


— 


[u] There is ſtill extant a famous book of this writer, entitled, 
De eo quod nibil ſcitur, which, with the reſt of his works and an 
account of his life, was publiſhed in 4to at Toulouſe, in the year 
1636, —See BAYLE's Dictionary, at the article SANCHEZ 3 as allo 
 VILLEMANDI Scepticiſmus debellatus, cap. iv. p. 32. 
[zo] See BAYLE's Dictionary, at the article VAYER. 
fx] HutT's book, Concerning the Weakneſs of Human Reaſin, 
was publiſhed after his death, in French, at Amfterdam, in the yea 
1723, and lately in Latin. It appears, however, that this eminent 
writer had, long before the e © gg of this book, recommended 
the Sceptical method of conducting philoſophical reſearches, and 
looked upon this method as the beſt adapted to eſtabliſh the truth of 
Chriſtianity upon ſolid foundations. See the Commentarius de rebus 
ad eum pertinentibus, lib. iv. p. 230. and Demonſtrat. E vangellca 
Prefat. & iv. p. 9. where he commends their manner of proceeding, 
vhs, by iceptical arguments, invalidate all philoſophical principles, 
before they begin to prove the truth of Chriſtianity to thoſe who | 
doubt of its evidence. It is well known, that the Tefvits, who were 


particularly fayoured by HUET, have, on many occaſions, 1 


The STATE of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY. 


that abound in his voluminous works, has acquired ſuch 
2 diſtinguiſhed reputation in the Republic of Letters. 


this method to throw duſt into the eyes of the proteſtants, and thus 
lead them blindfold into the Romiſh communion, and that they ſtill 
continue to practiſe the ſame inſidious inſtrument of ſeduction. 

D] Every thing relating to the life and ſentiments of BAYLE is 
abundantly and univerſally known. His life, compoſed by Des 
MAIZEAUX, was publiſhed in the year 1732, at the Hague, in two 
volumes 8vo.—The ſcepticiſm of this inſidious and ſeducing writer 
was unmaſked and refuted, with great learning and force of argument, 


5 
Tait du Pyrrhomſme, of which Mr. FORMEy has given an elegant 
and judicious abridgment, under the title of Triomphe ds [ Evidence. 
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the famous BAYLE [y], who, by the erudition and wit C E NT, 


the late Mr. CRous Az, in a voluminous French work, entitled, 
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CHAPTER I. 
Containing the HISTORY of the Romishn CnuRcH, 


I. 1239 ALDOBRANDINI, under the papal 


name of CLEMENT VIII, continued to rule 
the church of Rome at the commencement of 
this century, having been elected to that high dignity to- 
wards the concluſion of the preceding one. The eminent 
abilities and infidious dexterity of this pontiff, as alſo his 
ardent deſire of extinguiſhing the proteſtant religion, and 


acknowledged ; but it is much queſtioned, whether his 
prudence was equal to the arduous nature of his ſtation as 
pontiff, and the critical circumſtances of an incidental 
kind that aroſe during his adminiſtration [a.] He was 
ſucceeded, in the year 1605, by LEO XI, of the houſe of 
Mepicis, who died a few weeks after his election; and 
thus left the papal chair open to CAMILLO BoRGHESE, 
who filled it under the denomination of PAuL V. This 
pontiff was of a haughty and violent ſpirit, jealous, to e 
ceſs, of his authority, and inſatiably furious in the execu- 


tended prerogative, as appears, in a ſtriking mannes, df 


© [a] This pontiff had an edition of the Yulgate publiſhed, 
which was very different from that of Pope Six us; and this is one | 
of the many inſtances of the contrarieiy ot opinions that has prevaile 


his 
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his raſh and unſucceſsful conteſt with the Venetians [b]. CENT. 
GREGORY XV [e], who was raiſed to the pontificate in XVII. 
the year 1621, ſeemed to be of a milder diſpoſition, though 1 4 
he was not leſs defective than his predeceſſor in equity . 
and clemency towards thoſe that had ſeparated themſelves 
from the church of Rome. An unjuſt ſeverity againſt the 
friends of the Reformation is, indeed, the general and in- 
evitable character of the Roman pontiffs; for without 
this they would be deſtitute of the predominant and dif- 
tinctive mark of the papacy. A pope, with ſentiments of 
toleration and charity towards thoſe who refuſe a blind 
ſubmiſſion to his opinions and deciſions, is a contradiction 
in terms. URBAN VIII, whoſe family name was MAFFEI 
BARBERINI, and who, by his intereſt in the conclave, 
aſcended the papal throne in the year 1623, was a man of 
letters, an eloquent writer, an elegant poet, and a gene- 
rous and munificent patron of learning and genius [4]; 
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[] This conteſt aroſe, partly from two edicts of the Republic 
of Venice, for preventing the unneceſſary increaſe of religious build- 
ings, and the augmentation of the enormous wealth of the clergy ; 
and partly from the proſecution of two eccleſiaſtics, for capital 
crimes, who had not been delivered up to the pope at his requiſition. 
It is not ſurprizing, that theſe proceedings of the Venetians, how- 
ever juſt and equitable, ſhould enflame the ambitious fury of a pon- 
tiff, who called himſelf Vice- God, the monarch of Cbriſtendom, and 
the ſupporter of papal omnipotence. Accordingly Pau laid all the 
dominions of the republic under an iaterdidt, while the Venetians, on 
the other hand, declared that unjuſt and tyrannical mandate null ih 
and void, and baniſhed from their territory the Jeſuits and Capuchins, bl 
who had openly diſobeyed the laws of the ſtate. Preparations for 
war were making on both fides, when an accommodation, not very | [lt 
honourable to the pope, was brought about by the mediation of as 
HENRY IV of France. This controverly, between the pope and the 1 
Venetians, produced ſeveral important pieces, compoſed by SARP1, Al 
on the ſide of the republic, and by BakRonius and BELLARMINE, | 
in behalf of the pontiff. The controverſy concerning the nature and 
limits of the pope's pretended ſupremacy is judicioully ſtated, and 
the papal pretenſions accurately examined, by SARP1, in his hiſtory 
of this tyrannical Interdic, which, in Italian, occupies the fourth 5 
volume of his works, and was tranſlated into Latin by Mr. WIL- Po 
LIAM BEDELL of Cambridge.—It was PAUL V that diſhonoured " 
his title of Holineſs, and caſt an eternal Rain upon his infallibility, by | 
an expreſs approbation of the doctrine of SUAREZ, the Jeſuit, in 
defence of the murder of kings. © 

lc] His family name was ALEXANDER LV DOvISIO. 

_ [d4]SeeLEONLALLAT11 Apes Urbane, of which FABRICLUS pub- 
liſhed a ſecond edition at Hamburg. This little work is a fort of Index, 


but 
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he treated all that bore the name of proteſtants. He may 
be, indeed, conſidered as a good and equitable ruler of the 
church, when compared with IN NocENT X, of the family 
of PAMFILI, who ſucceeded him in the year 1644. This 
unworthy pontiff, to a profound ignorance of all thoſe 
things which it was neceflary for a Chriſtian biſhop to 
know, joined the moſt ſhamefui indolence and the moſt 
_ notorious profligacy, For he abandoned his perſon, bis 
dignity, the adminiftration of his temporal affairs, and the 
government of the church, to the diſpoſal of Donna 
OLYMPIA [z2], a woman of corrupt morals, inſatiable 
avarice, and boundleſs ambition [J. His zealous en- 
deavours to prevent the peace of Meſiphalia, however 
odious they may appear, when conſidered in themſelves, 
ought not to be reckoned among his perſonal crimes, 
ſince it is to be ſuppoſed, that any other pontiff, in his 
place, would have made the ſame attempts without heſita- 
tion or remorſe, He was ſucceeded in the papal chair, in 
the year 1655, by Fazio CHIGI, who aſſumed the title 
of ALEXANDER VII, and who, though leſs odious than 
his predeceſſor, was nevertheleſs poſſeſſed of all the per- 
nicious qualities that are neceſſary to conſtitute a true 
pope, and without which the papal juriſdiction and ma- 


or lift, of all the learned and eminent men that adorned Rome under 
the pontificate of URBAN VIII, and experienced the munificence 
and liberality of that pontiff; and their number is far from being 
fmall. The Latin poems of URBAN, which are not without a con- 
fiderable portion of wit and elegance, have paſſed through ſeveral 
editions. &P Theſe poems were compoſed while he was yet a cardi · 
nal. After his elevation to the pontificate, he publiſhed a remarkable 
edition of the Romiſh Brewiary, and ſeveral Bulls, among which, 
that which aboliſhes the Order of Female Jeſuits and certain feſtivals, 
thoſe relating to image-worſhip and to the condemnation of JANsE- 
NiUs's Augiſtinus, and that which confers the title of Eminence upon 
the cardinal-legates, the three eccleſiaſtical electors, and the grand 
maſter of Malta, are the moſt worthy of notice. 5g 

FP [e} This Donna OLYMPIA MALDACHINI was his bro- 
ther's widow, with whom he had lived, in an illicit commerce, before 
his elevation to the pontificate, in which his Holizeſ5 continued after- 
wards. | . 

[JV] See the Memoires du Cardinal de Rhetz, tom. iii. p. 10% 
tom. iv. p. 12. of the laſt edition publiſhed at Geneva. —For an ic 
count of the diſputes between this pontiff and the French, ſee Bov- 
SANT, Hiſlo;re de la paix de Weſiphalic, tom. iv. p. 56. : q 
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character are drawn, much to his diſadvantage, by ſeveral 


who repreſent him as a man of a mean genius, unequal 
to great or difficult undertakings, full of craft and diſimu- 
Jation, and chargeable with the moſt ſhameful levity and 
the greateſt inconſiſtency of ſentiment and conduct [g]. 
The two CLEMENTS IX and X, who were elected ſuc- 
cefſively to the papacy in the years 1668 and 1069, were 
concerned in few tranſactions, that deſerve to be tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity [Y]. This was not the caſe of BEN E- 
picT OpEsCHALCHI, who is known, in the lift of pon- 
tifs, by the denomination of INNOCENT XI, and was 
raiſed to that high dignity in the year 1677 [7]. This 
reſpectable pontiff acquired a very high and permanent 
reputation, by the auſterity of his morals, his uncommon 
courage and reſolution, his diſlike of the grofſer ſuperſti- 
tions that reigned in the Romiſh church, his attempts to 


[c] See Memoires du Cardinal de Rhetz, tom. iv. p. 16. 979, 
Memoires de M. Joly, tom. ii. p. 186. 210. 237.—ARCKENHOLTZ, 
Memoires de la Reine Chriſtine, tom. ii. p. 125. The craft and diſſi- 
mulation attributed to this pontiff really conſtituted an eſſential part 
of his character; but it is not ſtrictly true that he was a man of @ 
nean genius, or unequal to great and difficult undertakings. He was a 
man of learning, and diſcovered very eminent abilities at the treaty 
of Munſter, where he was ſent in the character of Nuncio. Some 
writers relate, that, while he was in Germany, he had formed the 
deſign of abjuring Popery, and embracing the Proteſtant Religion, 
but was deterred from the execution of this purpoſe by the example 
of his couſin, count POMPEY, who was poiſoned at Lyons, on his 
way to Germany, after he had abjured the Romiſh faith. "Theſe 
writers add, that CHIGI was confirmed in his religion by his 


des Lettres, Octob. 1688. 
[ CLEMENT IX was of the family of Roſpigliaſi, and the 
| family-name of CLEMENT X was Altieri, ſee Memoires de la Reine 
Chriſtine, tom. ii. p. 126. 131. There are vpon record ſeveral 
tranſactions of CLEMENT IX that do him honour, and prove his 
diſlike of nepotiſm and his love of peace and juſtice. | ; 
li] Some maintain, and with the ſtrongeſt appearance of truth, 
that this pontiff had formerly been a ſoldier, though this report is 
treated as groundleſs by Count TURREZONICO, in his diſſertation 
De ſuppoſtiis militaribus flidendiis Bened. Odeſcalchi. See an inter- 
ing account of this pontiff in BAYLE's Dictionary, at the article 
IxnocenT XI, 

| ſiderable 


reform the manners of the clergy, and to aboliſh a con- 


elevation to the cardinalſhip. See BAYLE, Nouvelles de la Repub. 
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ſiderable number of thoſe fictions and frauds that diſhonour 
their miniſtry, and alſo by other ſolid and eminent vir- 
tues. But it appeared manifeſtly, by his example, that 
thoſe pontiffs who reſpect truth, and act from virtuous 
and Chriſtian principles, may, indeed, form noble plans, 
but will never be able to bring them into execution, or at 
leaſt to give them that meaſure of ſtability and perfection 
which is the object of their wiſhes. By his example and 
adminiſtration it appeared, that the wiſeſt inſtitutions 
and the moſt judicious eſtabliſhments will be unable to 
ſtand firm, for any conſiderable time, againſt the inſidious 
ftratagems or declared oppoſition of a deluded multitude, 


who are corrupted by the prevalence of licentious morals, 


whoſe imaginations are impregnated with ſuperſtitious 
fictions and fables, whoſe credulity is abuſed by pious 


frauds, and whoſe minds are nourithed, or rather amuſed, 
with vain rites and ſenſeleſs ceremonies [&. Be that as 


it may, all the wiſe and ſalutary regulations of INxo- 
CENT XI, were ſuffered to go almoſt to ruin by the crimi- 
nal indolence of PETER OTTOBONT, who was raiſed to 
the head of the Romiſh church in the year 1689, and 
aſſumed the name of ALEXANDER VIII. A laudable 
attempt was made to revive them by IN NOCENT XII, a 
man of uncommon merit and eminent talents, whoſe 
name was PIGNATELLI, and who, in the year 1691, ſue- 
ceeded ALEXANDER in the papal chair; nor were his 


zealous endeavours abſolutely deſtitute of ſucceſs. But it 
was alſo his fate to learn, by experience, that the moſt 


prudent and reſolute pontifis are unequal to ſuch an arduous 


taſk, ſuch an Herculean labour, as the reformation of the 


church and court of Rome; nor were the fruits of this 
good pope's wiſe adminiftration enjoyed long after his 
deceaſe [/.] The pontiff, whoſe reign concluded this cen- 


[e] See Journal Univerſal, tom. i. p. 441. tom. vi. p. 306. 
The preſent pope BENEDICT XIV“ attempted, in the year 1743 
the canonization of INNOCENT XI; but the king of France, infti- | 
gated by the Jeſuits, has always oppoſed this deſign, and that more 
eſpecially on account of the miſunderſtandings that always ſubſiſted 
between LEWIS XIV and INNOCENT, of which more hereafter. 

[J] For an account of the character, morals, and election of IN- 
NOCENT XII, ſee the Letters of Cardinal Nok1s, publiſhed in the 


fifth volume of his Works, p. 362. 365. 


* This note was written during the life of BxnzprcT XIV. 
| tury, 
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tury, was JOHN FRANCIS ALBANI, who was raiſed to 
the head of the Romiſh church, in the year 1699, and 
aſſumed the name of CLEMENT XI. He ſurpaſſed in 
learning the whole college of cardinals, and was inferior 
to none of the preceding pontiffs in ſagacity, lenity, and 
a deſire, at leaſt, to govern well; but he was very far 
from oppoſing, with a proper degree of vigour and re- 
ſolution, the inveterate corruptions and ſuperſtitious 
obſervances of the church over which he preſided ; 
on the contrary, he inconſiderately aimed at, what he 
thought, the honour and advantage of the church (that 
is, the glory and intereſt of its pontiff ) by meaſures that 
proved detrimental to both, and thus ſhewed, in a ſtrikin 
example, that popes, even of the beſt ſort, may fall imper- 

ceptibly into the greateſt miſtakes, and commit the moſt 
pernicious blunders, through an imprudent zeal for ex- 
tending their juriſdiction and augmenting the influence 
and luſtre of their ſtation [-:]. | 

II. The incredible pains that were taken, by the pon- 
tifs and clergy of the Romiſh church, to ſpread their 
doctrine and to erect their dominion among the nations 
that lay in the darkneſs of Paganiſm, have been already 
mentioned, We are, therefore, at preſent, to confine our 
narration to the ſchemes they laid, the cabals they formed, 
and the commotions they excited, with an uninterrupted 
and miſchievous induſtry, in order to recover the poſſeſſions 
and prerogatives they had loft in Europe, to oppseſs the 
Proteſtants, and to extinguiſh the light of the glorious 
Reformation. Various were the ſtratagems and projects 


In] In the year 1752, there appeared at Padua, a life of CLE- 
MENT XI, compoſed in French, by the learned and eloquent Mr. 
LAFITAU, biſhop of Siferon, in two volumes 8vo. The ſame year 
Mr. REBOULET, chancellor of Avignon, publiſhed in two volumes 
im qto, his Hiſtoire de Clement XI. Theſe two productions, and 

more eſpecially the latter, are written with uncommon elegance ; but 
they both abound with hiſtorical errors, which the French writers, 


compoled rather in the ſtrain of panegyric than of hiſtory, An 
attentive reader will, however, ſee without pain, even in theſe pane- 
Lyrics, that CLEMENT XI, [notwithſtanding his acknowledged 
lagacity and prudence, took ſeveral raſh and inconſiderate ſteps, in 
ever to augment the power and multiply the prerogatives of the 
man pontiffs, and thus, through his own temerity, involved him- 
ſelf in various perplexities. 


they 


i general, are at too little pains to avoid. Beſides, they are both 
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the force of ans, the ſeduction of the moſt alluring pro- 
miſes, the ter:ors of the moſt formidable threatnings, the 
ſubtle wiles ot controverſy, the influence of pious, and 
often of impious frauds, the arts of diſſimulation, in ſhort, 
all poſſible means, fair and diſingenuous, were employed 
for the deſtruction of the Reformed churches, but, in moſt 
caſes, without ſucceſs. The plan of a dreadful attack 
upon the friends of the reformation had been, for ſome 
time, laid in ſecret, and the bigoted and perſecuting houſe 
of fuſiria was pitched upon to put it in execution. How. 
ever, as injuſtice is ſeldom ſo inſolent as not to ſeek for 
ſome pretexts to maſk, or at leaſt to diminiſh, its defor- 
mity, ſo the church of Rome endeavoured before hand to 
Juſtify the perſecution of which the flame was ready to 
break out. For this purpoſe the pens of the perfidious and 
learned Sc1GPPIUS [A], of the Jeſui:s TANNER, PossEviy, 
HaGeR, HEDERIC, and FoORER, juriſts of Dillingen, were 
employed, to repreſent the treaty of peace, made between 
CHARLES V and the Proteſtants of Germany, as unjuſt, 
null, and even rendered void by the Proteſtants them- 
ſelves, by their departing from, or at leaſt perverting, by 
various changes and modifications, the confeſſion of 
Augſburg [o]. This injurious charge was proved ground- 
leſs by ſeveral Lutheran doctors, who, of their own accord, 
defended their communion againſt this inſtance of popiſh 
calumny; but it was alſo refuted by public authority, 
even by the expreſs order of JohN GEORGE, elector of 
Saxony, The taſk was committed to MaTTHEw Hor, 
who, in the years 1628 and 1631, publiſhed, in two 
volumes, an accurate and laborious defence of the Prote- 
ſtants, entitled, Defenſio Pupillæ Evangelice. The mouth 
of calumny was not ſtopped by theſe performances, The 
accuſers continued their clamours, multiplied their libels, 


[] Sciorius ſeems rather to merit the titles of malevolent 
and urge than that of perfidions, unleſs his turning papiſt be con- 
tdered by Dr. MOSHEIM as an inſtance of perfidy. This is the 
intemperite 2nd odious ſatyriſt, who was caned by the ſervants of 
the Engliſh ambaſſador at Madrid, for the invectives he had throw! 
out againſt King James I, in a book which was burnt by the hands 
of the common hanginan at Parzs. EI ö 

o] Sce CHRIST. AUG, SALIG, Hiffor. Auguſt. Confeſſionts, tom. i. 
lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 768. | 
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and had recourſe to the ſuccours of indecent raillery and 
ſarcaſtical wit to cover, as well as they were able, the 
ſtriking defects of a bad cauſe. On the other hand, the 
Lutheran writers exerted themſelves in expoſing the ſo- 
philtry, and refuting the arguments and invectives, of their 
adverſaries. | 

III. The firſt flames of that religious war, which the 
Roman pontiſfs propoſed to carry on by the arms of the 


| Auſtrians and Spaniards, their ſervile and bigoted inſtru- 


ments, broke out in Auſtria, where, about the commence- 
ment of this century, the friends of the reformation were 
cruelly perſecuted and opprefled by their Roman-catholic 
adverſaries p]. The ſolemn treaties and conventions, b 

which the religious liberty and civil rights of theſe Pro- 
teſtants had been ſecured, were trampled upon and vio- 
lated, in the moſt ſhocking manner; nor had theſe 
unhappy ſufferers reſolution, vigour, or ſtrength ſufficient 


manner. Perceiving plainly, that the votaries of Rome 
aimed at nothing jeſs than to deprive them of that rejigious 
liberty that had been purchaſed by the blood of their 
anceſtors, and ſo lately confirmed to them by an imperial 
edict, they came to a reſolution of oppoſing force to force, 
and of taking up arms to defend themſelves againſt a ſett of 
men, whom, in conſequence of the violence they offered 
to conſcience, they could look upon in no other light than 
as the enemies of their ſouls. Accordingly, a league was 
formed by the Bohemian Proteſtants, and they began to 
avenge, with great ſpirit and reſolution, the injuries that 
had been committed againſt their perſons, their families, 
their religion, and their civil rights and privileges. But 
it muſt be confeſſed, that, in this juſt attempt to defend 
what was dear to them as men and Chriſtians, they loſt 


_ a Latin title) has given an accurate account of this perſecution 
nd theſe commotions. The ſame learned and worthy author had 


hl the lufferings of the Proteſtants in Stiria, Moravia, and 
e lag an account of the perfidious ſnares that were laid 
ins, the whole drawn from unexceptionable records; but 

n prevented the execution of this deſign. 


ſight 


to maintain their privileges. The Bohemians, who were 
involved in the ſame vexations, proceeded in a different 


L] Raveacnivs, in his Auftria Evangelica (a German work 


tormed the deſign of publiſhing an authentic and circumſtantial rela- 
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CEN f. fight of the dictates of equity and moderation, and carried 
111 XVI. their reſentment beyond the bounds both of reaſon and 
a4 * To DP religion, Their adverfaries were ſtruck with terror at a 
» ll view of their intrepidity, but they were not diſmayed, 
#11 The Bohemians, therefore, apprehending till further op- 
" polition and vexations from bigotry animated by a ſpirit 
of vengeance, renewed their efforts to provide for their 
ſecurity. The death of the emperor MATTHIAS, which 
happened in the year 1619, furniſhed them, as they 
thought, a fair opportunity of ſtriking at the root of the 
evil, and removing the ſource of their calamities, by chooſ- 
ing a ſovereign of the Reformed religion ; for they con- 
ſidered themſelves as authorized by the ancient laws and 
cuſtoms of the kingdom to reject any that pretended to 
the throne by virtue of an hereditary right, and to demand 
a prince, whoſe title to the crown ſhould be derived from 
the free ſuffrages of the ſtates. Accordingiy FRED ERIC V, 
elector Palatine, who profeſſed the Reformed religion, was, 
in the year 1619, choien king of Bohemia, and ſolemnly 
crowned at Prague []. > 
e IV. This bold ſtep, from which the Bohemians expected 
mian war: ſuch ſignal advantages, proved to them a ſource of com- 
Frederic V. plicated misfortunes. Its conſequences were fatal to their | 
new ſovereign, and to their own-liberties and privileges; 
for by it they were involved in the moſt dreadful calamities, 
and deprived of the free exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion, 
the ſecurity of which was the ultimate end of all the 
meaſures they had purſued. FREDERIC was defeated, 
before Prague, by the imperial army, in the year 1620, 
and by this unfortunate battle was not only deprived of his 
new crown, but alſo of his hereditary dominions. Re- 
| duced thus to the wretched condition of an exile, he was 
A1 | obliged to leave his fruitful territories and his ample 
1 trealures to the mercileſs diſcretion of the Auſtrians and 
4TH Bavarians, who plundered and ravaged them with the molt 
1 rapacious barbarity. The defeat of this unfortunate prince 
was attended with dreadful conſequences to the Bohemians, 


[7] Beſides CAROLI and JAEGERUsS, who have compoſed the 
| Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of this century, ſee BURCH. GOTTH.STRUM) 
_=_- Sputagma Hiſtoriæ Germanice, p. 1487. 1510. 1523. 1538. 48 alſo t 
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writers which he recommends. See alſo the Hiftozre de Lovis XIII, 
compoled by the learned and accurate LE VAS Ss OR, tom. iii. P. 223. 
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liberty and the intereſts of the reformation, had embarked 


efatzs and poſſeſſions confiſcated; many were put to 
death ; and the whole nation was obliged, from that fatal 
period, to embrace the religion of the victor, and bend 
their unwilling necks under the yoke of Rome. The 


ſudden nor ſo compleat, nor would they have been in a 
condition to impoſe ſuch rigorous and deſpotic terms on the 
Bohemians, had they not been powerfully aſſiſted by 
Joux GEORGE I, elector of Saxony, who, partly from a 
principle of hatred towards the Reformed [r, and partly 
from conſiderations of a political kind, reinforced, with his 
troops, the Imperial army [s]. This invaſion of the 
Palatinate was the occaſion of that long and bloody war, 
that was ſo fatal to Germany, and in which the greateſtpartof 
the princes of Europe were, one way or another, unhappily 
engaged. It began by a confederacy formed between ſome 


from his dominions, againſt the deſpotic proceedings of the 


Dx] By the Reformed, as has been already obſerved, we are to 
underſtand the Calwiniſis, and alſo, in general, all Proteſtants that 
are not of the Lutheran perfuaſion. And here we ſee a Lutheran 
elector drawing his ſword to ſupport the cauſe of popery and perſecu- 
tion againſt a people generouſly ſtruggling for the Proteſtant religion, 
and the rights of conſcience. | | 3 

] See the Commentarii de Bello Bohemico-Germanico ab A. C. 1617 


Curriculo vite fuz, p. $5.—It is well known, that the Roman-catho- 
lies, and more eſpecially MARTIN BECAN, a Jeſuit, perſuaded 


chaplain, to repreſent to his prince the cauſe of the elector Palatine 
(which was the cauſe of the Reformed religion) as not only unjuſt, 
but alſo as detrimental to the intereſts of Lutheraaiſm, and to recom- 
mend to him the cauſe and intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria. See 


r ͤ ORS  M1 NETY 


oblerves here may be true. But then it is as true, that MATTHEW 


won muſt have been a great fool, or a great knave, to liſten to ſuch 
münuations, not only on account of their glaring abſurdity, but alſo 
confidering the perſons from whom they came. This is the fame Hog 


N 


Uatis mentioned above as a learned defender of the Lutheran faith. 
| of 
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and more eſpecially to thoſe, who, from a zeal for religious CENT, 


XVII. 


| ited te 8 II. 
in his cauſe. Some of them were commited to a perpetual 5 1 25 


ART I. 


priſon, others baniſhed for life; ſeveral had their - 


triumph of the Auſtrians would neither have been ſo 


German powers and the king of Denmark, in order to 
aſſert the rights of the elector Palatine, unjuſtly excluded 


emperor; The confederates maintained, that the invaſion 


ad J. 1630, in 4to.—ABRAHAM SCULTET, Narratio Apologetica ds 


MarrARHEw Hok, who was an Auſtrian by birth, and the eleckor's | 


Unſchuldige Nachrif, A. 1747, p. 858. What Dr. MosHEIM | 
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C ENT. of Bohemia, by this unhappy prince, was no juſt ſubje& of 
: rn. offence to the emperor; and that the houſe of Auſtria, 
| C * als s f 

Þ r I. Whole quarre! the emperor was not obliged by any means 


FER — to adopt, was alone the ſufferer in this caſe. However 


4 * | that may have been, the progrels and iſſue of the war were 
49.0% unfavourable to the allies, 


1: The progrefs V. The ſucceſs of the imperial arms filled the votaries 
115 of the Gets of Popery and Rome with the warmeſt tranſports of joy and 
hem nw. Cxultation, and preſented to their imaginations the moſt 
| - Aittering, profpeCts, They tnought that the bappy period 
was now approaching, when the whole tribe of heretics, 
that had withdrawn their necks from the papal yoke, 
fhould either periſh by the ſword, or be reduced under the 
dominion of the church, The emperor, himſelf, 
ſeemed to have imbibed no ſmall portion of this odious 


1 ſpirit, which was doubly prepared, to convert or to deſtroy, 
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i The flame of ambition, that burned within him, was 
4 nouriſhed by the ſuggeſtions of bigotry. Hence he audz. 

v8 5 cioully carried his arms through a great part of Germany, 
WH: ſuffered his generals to vex with impuaity thoſe princes and 
1 ſtites, which refuſed a blind obedience to the court of 
| Rome, and ſnewed plainly, by all his proceedings, that a 
. ſcheme had been laid for the extinction of the Germanic 


liberty, civil and ſacred. The elector of Saxony's zealous 
attachment to the emperor, which he had abundantly dif- 
covered by his warm and ungenerous oppoſition to the 
unfortunate FREDERIC, together with the lamentable dil- 
cord, that reigned among tne German princes, perſuaded 
the papal faction that the difficulties, which ſeemed to 
oppoſe the execution of their project, were far from being 
invincible, Accordingly the perſons, concerned in this 
grand enterprize, began to act their reſpective parts. In 
the year 1629, FERDINAND II, to give ſome colour of 
juſtice to this religious war, iſſued out the terrible re/itutin- 
edit, by which the Proteſtants were ordered to reſtore to 
the church of Rome all the pofteffions, they had become 
maſters of in conſequence of the religiois prace, concluded 
in the preceding century {t]. Tunis edict was principali 
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')] See for an illuſtration of this matter, the authors mentioned by 
STRUVIUS, in his Siem Hiſtor. Germania, p. 1533. 
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owing to the ſuggeſtions of the Jeſuits. Thatgreedy and C * T. 
;mbitious Order claimed a great part of theſe goods and Fog 5 Fi. 
T-fions as a recompence due to their labours in the pA I. 
cauſe of religion; and hence aroſe a warm conteſt between 
them and the ancient and rea] proprietors [#]. This 
conteſt indeed was decided by the Jaw of force. It was 
the depopulating ſoldier, who, ſword in hand, gave weight 
and authority to the imperial edict, wreſting out of the 
| hands of the lawful poſſeſſor, without form of proceſs, 
whatever the Romiſh prieſts and monks thought proper to 
claim, and treating the innocent and plundered iufferers with 
all the ſeverity, that the moſt barbarous ſpirit of oppreſſion 
and injuſtice could ſuggeſt v]. 1 | 

VI. Germany groaned under theſe diſmal ſcenes of Ouſtarus 

| | - Adolphus 

tumult and oppreſſion, and looked about for ſuccour in ;_..*... 
vain. The enemy encompaſſed her on all ſides, and none . 
of her princes ſeemed qualified to ſtand forth as the che con— 
| venger of her injuries, or the aſſertor of her rights. cluſion of 
| Some were reſtrained from appearing in her cauſe by the the thirty 
ſuggeſtions of bigotry, others by a principle of fear, and ee 
others again by an ungenerous attention to their own private 
intereſt, which choked, in their breaſts, all concern for 
| the public good. An illuſtrious hero, whoſe deeds ven 
| envy was obliged to revere, and whoſe name will deſcend 
| with glory to the lateſt ages, came forth, ncvercheleſs, at 
this critical ſeaſon; GusTAvus ADOLPHUS took the 
held, and maintained the cauſe of the Germanic liberties 


] See CHRIST. AUG. Salls, Hifloria Auguft. Confeſionis, tom. = 
; lib, iy, cap. lll. $xXV. p. 810. | | = 
lei] When the conſequences of theſe iniquitous and barbarous 
proceedings were repreſented to this Emperor, and he was afſured that | 
the country muſt be utrerly ruined, in cafe the Bohemians, rendered | 
deſperate by his enorm, ous cruelty and oppreſſion, ſuould exert them- 
ſelves in defence of their liberties, and endeavour to repel force by 
force; he is reported to have anſwered with great zeal and calmneſs, | 
Malumus Regnum vaſtatum, quam damuatum. See the Hiſtoria : 
Perſecutionum Ecclefie Bohemice, &c. p. 152. a work publiſhed ( 
| (probably in Holland, as would ſeem by the type) in the year 1648, o = 
| 11240, This little book contains an ample recital of the deplorable | | 
| fflecis of Iawleſs power, in human bigotry and blood thirſty zeal, and 
| Moves, by numberleſs facts, that Dr. MosSHEIM had the firongett 
| Eidences for the account he gives of FERDINAND and his Miffiona- 
des. It is impoſſible to reflect upon the ſauguinary manner of ſuch. 
converters, without expreſſing, at the ſame time, a generous deteſta— 
von and abhorrence of their unjuſt and violent proccecings, N. 


2 | againſt 
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againſt the oppreſſion and tyranny of-the houſe of Auſfria. 
At the earneſt requeſt of the French court, which beheld 
with uneaſineſs, the overgrown power of that aſpirins 
houſe, he ſet ſail for Germany, in the year 1629, with z 
ſmall army; and, by his repeated victories, blaſted, in a 
ſhort time, the ſanguine hopes which the pope and emperor 
had entertained of ſuppreſſing the Proteſtant religion in the 
empire. Theſe hopes, indeed, ſeemed to revive in the 
ear 1632, when this glorious aſſertor of Germanic libert 
fell in the battle of Lutzen [20]; but this unſpeakable loſs 
was, in ſome meaſure, made up, in proceſs of time, by the 
conduct of thoſe who ſucceeded GusTAvus at the head of 
the Swediſh army. And, accordingly, the war was 
1 obſtinately carried on in bleeding Germany, during many 
ql years, with various ſucceſs, until the exhauſted treaſures of 
. the contending parties, and the- pacific inclinations of 
CHRISTINA, the daughter and ſucceſſor of Gusravus, 
put an end to theſe deſolations, and brought on a treaty of 
eace. | 
The peace - : VII. Thus, after a war of thirty years, carried onwith 
of Veſpla- . 'Y | 
=s, the moſt unrelenting animoſity and ardour, the wounds of 
. Germany were cloſed, and the drooping ſtates of Eurobe 
| revived, in the year 1648, by the peace of Meſiphalia, ſo 
called from the cities of Munſter and Oſnabrug, where the 
negociations were held, and that famous treaty concluded, 
The Proteſtants, indeed, did not derive from this treaty 
all the privileges they claimed, nor all the advantages they 
had in view; for the emperor, among other leſs important 
inſtances of obſtinacy, abſolutely refuſed to re-inſtate the 
Bohemian and Auſtrian Proteſtants in their religious pri- 
vileges, or to reſtore the Upper Palatinate to its ancient and 
lawful proprietor. But they, nevertheleſs, obtained by 
this peace, privileges and advantages, which the votaries of | 
Rome beheld with much diſpleaſure and uneaſineſs; and it 
is unqueſtionably evident, that the treaty of Weſtphalia 
gave a new and remarkable degree of ſtability to the 
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[20] See ARCKENHOLTZ, Memoires de la Reine Chriſtine, tom. i. 
p. 7-20. in which there are many very intereſting anecdotes, relating 
to the life, exploits, and death of GusTavus. The learned com. 
piler of theſe Memoirs has alſo thrown much light upon the hiſtory oi 
this period, and of the peace that terminated this long and dreadtui 
War. 
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Lutheran and Reformed churches in Germany, By this EN T. 
treaty the peace of Augſburg, which the Lutherans had 3 5 
obtained from CHARLES in the preceding century, was p I. 
firmly ſecured againſt all the machinations and ſtratagems | 
of the court of Rome; by it the ręſtitution-edict, which 
commanded the Proteſtants to reſtore to the Romiſh church 

the eccleſiaſtical revenues and lands they had taken 

poſſeſſion of after that peace, was abrogated, and both the 

contending parties conſirmed in the perpetual and uninter- 

rupted polleſſion of whatever they had occupied in the 

beginning of the year 1624. It would be entering into a 

very long detail, were we to enumerate the advantages that 

accrued to the Proteſtant princes from this treaty [x], All 

this was a ſource of vexation to the court of Rome, and 

made its pontif fee] the ſevereſt pangs of diſappointed 

ambition. He, accordin2ly, uſed various ftratagems, 

without being very ſcrupulous in the choice, in order to 

| annul this treaty, or elude its effects; but his attempts 

were unſucceſsful, ſince neither the emperor, nor the 

princes that had embarked in this cauſe, thought it adviſe- 

able to involve themſelves anew in the tumults of war, 

whoſe iſſue is ſo uncertain, and whoſe moſt fatal effects 

tney had lately eſcaped with ſo much difficulty. The 

treaty, therefore, was executed in all its parts; and all the 

articles, that had been agreed upon at Munſter and Oſna- 


| brug, were confirmed and ratified, in the year 1650, at 
Nuremberg [5]. 
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[x] An account of this whole matter, ſufficient to ſatisfy the nn 
curioſity of the moſt inquiſitive reader, may be found in that moſt | | 
| elaborate and excellent work, compiled by the very learned and judici- | bl 
ous JOHN GODFRY DE MEYERN, under the following title: Aa vl 
Pats Wefiphalice et Execulionis ejus Norimbergenſis. See alſo the 
more compendious, though valuable work of ADam1, biſhop of 
Hierapolis, entitled, Relatio Hiflorica de Pacificatione Oſnabrugo 
Monaſterienſi, of which the illuſtrious author publiſhed a new edition 
| at Leiffich, in the year 1737, more accurate and ample than the pre- 
ceqing one. We muſt not omit here the ingenious Father Bou GE“E 
ANT's elegant hiſtory of this treaty, which, though chiefly drawn from 
te papers of the French ambaſſadors, is nevertheleſs, generally 
peaking, compoſed with accuracy, impartiality, and candour; it was 
| publiſhed at Paris, in the year 1746, in ſix volumes in 8vo, under the 
eof Hiſto;re de la Paix de Weſtpbalie. 
. INNOCENT X oppoſed to this treaty of peace, in the 
8 2 51, a flaming Bull, on which HoRNBECK publiſhed at Utrecht, 
2, an ample and learned commentary, entitled, Examen Bulla 


U 3 After 
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votaries. that had encourzged and protected it in their territories, 
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CENT, VIII. After this period, the court of Rome and its 

XVII. creatures were laid under a conſiderable degree of reſtraint, 
hd They did not any longer dare to make war in an open and 
The Prote- Public manner upon the Proteſtants, ſince the preſent ſtate 
1 — If things blaſted all the hopes they had fondly entertained 
dee by. of extinguiſhing the light of the Reformation. by deſtroying, 
Rome and its Or reducing ung et their ghoſtly yoke, the princes and ſtates 


But wherever they could exert the ſpirit of perſecution 
with impunity, there they oppreſſed the Proteſtants in the 
molt grievous manner, and, in defiance of the moſt ſolemn 
conventions and of the moſt ſacred obligations, encroached 
upon their rights, privileges, and poſſeſſions. Thus in 
Hungaiy, during t e ſpace of ten years [], both Luthe- 
rans and Calviniſts were involved in an uninterrupted ſeries 
of the moſt cruel calamities and vexations [a]. The 
injuries and inſults they ſuffered at the hands of many 
orders of men, and more eſpecially of the Jeſuits, both 
before and after the period now under conſideration, are 
not to be numbered. In Poland, all thoſe who ventured 
to diſter from the pope, found, by a bitter experience, 
during the whole courſe of this century, that no treaty or 
convention, that tended to ſet bounds to the authority or 
rapacity ct the church, was held ſacred or even regarded 
at Rome, For many of theſe were ejected out of their 
ſchoolz, deprived of their church«s, robbed of their goods 
and poſſeſſions under a variety of perfidious pretexts, nay, 
frequently condemned to the moſt ſevere and cruel punilh- 
ments, without having been even chargeable with the ap- 
pearance cf a crime . The remains of the Waldenſes, 
that lived in the vallies of Piedmont, were perſecuted often 


Papalis, qud Tincentius X abrogare nititur facem Germania, This 
A Bull might perhaps have produced ſome effect upon the emperor and 
his lies, had it been properly gzlded. | | 

[z] From 1671 to 1681. | 
L die Hiſtoria Dis lomætica de flatu Religionis Ewangleice in Hun- 
£ar14, p. bg. —PAULI DEBREZENI Hijloria Ec Reformate it 
Hungaria, lib. ii. p. 447.—SCHELHORNIUS, in Muſeo Helvetic 
tom.. Vil. p. 46—90. . | 1 
[6] See Ap. REGENVOLSCHIT Hiſtoria Eccleſie Sclavonte, lib. il. 
Ca}. xv. p. 216. 235. 253.— The grievances which the Diſſentefs 
trum the church of Roe tuffered in Poland after REGENV OLSCHIUS 
may be learned from various Memorials that have been publiſhed in 
our times. | „„ | 


with 
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with the moſt inhuman cruelty (and more eſpecially in the 
years 1632, 1655, and 1685) on account of their magna- 
nimous and ſteadfaſt attachment to the religion of their 
anceſtors ; and this perſecution was carried on with all the 
horrors of fire and ſword, by the dukes of Savoy jc] In 
Germany,the ſame ſpirit of bigotry and perſecut on pr: duced 
almoſt every where flagrant acts of injuſtice, I he in- 
fractions of the famous treaty above- mentioned, and of the 
Germanic liberty that was founded upon it, would ſurniſh 
matter for many volumes [4]; and all theſe infracti- ns 


were owing to a prepoſterous and extravagant 7z-al for. 
augmenting the authority and extending the juriſdiction of 


the church of Rome. And, indced, as long as that church 
and its aſſuming pontif ſhall perſiſt in maintaining, that they 
have a right to extend their Jordiy ſcepter over all the 
churches of the Chriſtian world, fo long mutt tiofe, who 
have renounced their authority, but are more or lefs within 
their reach, deſpair of enjoying the incſ{timavle bi-tinzs of 
ſecurity and peace, They will always be conſidercd as 
rebellious ſubjects, againſt wham the greateſt acts of ſ-yc- 
rity and violence are laatul. 


IX. The zealous inftruments of the court of Reine 


accompliſhed at length, in this century, what had often 
been attempted without ſucceſs ; by delivering Hain from 
the infidelity of the Moors, and France from the hereſy of 
the Proteſtants. The poſterity of the Moors or Saracens, 
who had formerly been maſters of a great part of Spain, 
had hitherto lived in that kingdom mixed with the other 
inhabitants of the country, and their number was fill 
conſiderable. They were Chriſtians, at leaſt in their 
external profeſſion and manners, induſtrious alſo and in- 


offenſive, and, upon the whole, good and uſeful ſubjects; 


bit they were groſsly ſuſpected of a ſecret propenſity to the 
doctrine of MaHOMEHT, which was the religion of their 
anceſtors. Hence the clergy beſet the monarch with their 
mportunate ſollicitations, and never ceaſcd their clam rous 
remonſtrances before a royal edict was obtaincd to drive the 


{c] See GiLLEs, Hiftoire Eccleſiaſtigue des Egliſes Vaudboiſes, 
publiſhed at Gene wa in 4to, in the year 1656, chap. xIviu, p. 339. 

14] The Hiſtories of the grievances, ſuifered by the Proteitigis of 
Germany on account of their religion, that have been compoizd by 
STRUVIUS and HOFFMAN, contain ainple details of this matter. 
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Saracens, whoſe numbers were prodigious, out of the 
Spaniſh territories, 'T his imprudent ſtep was highly detri- 
mental to the kingdom of Spain, and its pernicious effec; 
are more or leſs viſible even at the preſent times; but the 
church, whoſe intereſts and dominion are, in popiſh 
countries, conſidered as diſtinct from the intereſts and 


authority of ſtate, and of a much more ſublime and excel- 


lent nature, acquired new acceſſions of wealth and power 
by the expulſion of the Moors [e]. In proportion as the 
community loſt, the church gained ; and thus the public 


good was facrificed to the demands of bigotry and ſuper- 


ſtition. 
In France, the perſecuting ſpirit of the church of Rome 
exhibited ſcenes {till more ſhocking. The Proteſtants of 
that kingdom, commonly called Huguenots, after having 
groaned, for a long ſpace of time, under various forms of 
cruelty and oppreſſion, and ſeen multitudes of their brethren 
put to death by fecret conſpiracies or open tyranny and 
violence, were, at length, obliged either to ſave themſelves 
by a clandeſtine flight, or to profeſs, againſt their con- 
ſciences, the Romiſh religion. This barbarous and iniqui- 
tous ſcene of French perſecution, than which the annals 
of modern hiſtory preſent nothing more unnatural and 
odious, will find its place below, in the hiſtory of the 
Reformed church [J. 3 
X. All the reſources of inventive genius and refined 
policy, all the efforts of infinuating craft and audacious 
rebellion, were employed to bring back Great Britain and 
Ireland under the yoke of Rome, But all theſe attempts 
were without effect. About the beginning of this century, 
a ſett of defperate and execrable wretches, in whoſe breaſts 
the ſuggeſtions of bigotry and the hatred of the Proteſtant 
religion had ſuppreſſed all the feelings of juſtice and huma- 
nity, were inſtigated by three Jeſuits, of whom GARNET,the 
ſuperior of the ſociety in England, was the chief, to form 
the molt horrid plot that is known in the annals of hiſtory. 
The deſign of this conſpiracy was nothing leſs than to 
deſtroy, at one blow, Jams I, the prince of Wales, and 
both houſes of parliament, by the exploſion of an immenſe 


[2] See MicnartL Geppes's Hiſtory of the Expulſion of the 
AMoriſcoes out of Spain, in bis Miſcellaneous Tracts, vol. i. p. 59. 
/ In the ſecond Chapter of the ſecond Part of this Section. 
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quantity of gunpowder, which was concealed, for that © E N T, 
purpoſe, in the vaults that lay under the houſe of lords, agar 
The ſanguinary bigots, concerned in it, imagined, that, as 5 25 E 
oon as this horrible deed was performed, they would be at 
full liberty to reſtore popery to its former credit, and ſub- 
litute it in the place of the Proteſtant religion [g]. This 
odious conſpiracy,whoſe infernal purpoſe was providentially 
diſcovered, when it was ripe for execution, 1s commonl 
known in Britain under the denomination of the gun- 
powder treaſon [V. . P 
This diſcovery did not ſuſpend the efforts and ſtratagems 
of the court of Rome, which carried on its ſchemes in the 
| ſucceeding reign, but with leſs violence, and more caution, 
CHARLES I was a prince of a ſoft and gentle temper, and 
was entirely directed by the counſels of Laup, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, a man who was neither deſtitute of learning 
nor good qualities (i], though he carried things to exceſſive 
and tolerable lengths, through his warm and violent attach- 
ment to the ancient rites and ceremonies of the church 
the queen, on the other hand, who was a princeſs of France, 
was warmly devoted to the intereſts of popery ; and from 
all this it ſeemed probable enough, that, though treaſon and 
violence had failed, yet artifice and mild meaſures might 
ſucceed, and that a reconciliation might be brought about 
| between England and Rome [j;]. This proſpect, which 


— 


Ps cn 


; g] There is a letter extant, written by Sir EVERARD DIG, 
| one. of the conſpirators, to his wife, after his condemnation, which 
d | deſerves an eminent place in the hiſtory of ſuperſtition and bigotry, 
8 and ſhews abundantly their infernal ſpirit and tendency. The follow- 
„ mg paſſage will confirm this judgment: „ Now for my intention, 
8 | © ſays DIS B, let me tell you, that, if I had thought there had been 
| | © thelcaſt fin in the plot, I would not hade been of it for all the world; 
10 and no other cauſe drew me to hazard my fortune and life but cal to 
1 $ © God's religion.” See the Papers relating to the popiſh plot 
* | Publiihed by the orders of fecretary COVENTRY. | 
_ [þ] See Rapin THOYRAS, Hiſtoire d' Angleterre, livr. xviil. 
| tom. vil, p. 40.— Jo. HENR, HEIDEGGERI Hiſtoria Papatus, Period. 
Ye \ Vii, p. 211. 291, &C. | | | 
to li] Mr. Hume, ſpeaking of LavuD's learning and morals, 
1d | expreſles himſelf in the following manner: * This man was virtu- 
& | bus, if ſeverity of manners alone, and abſtinence from pleaſure, 
E could deſerve that name. He was learned, if polemical knowledge 
- x could entitle him to that praiſe.” See HUME's Hiſtory of Great 
2 | 


britain, vol. v. p. 193 


[j] See URnan CI RRI, Etat preſent de  Egliſe Romaine 

1 8 . 

I NEar's Hiftory F the Puritans, vol. iii. p. 194. nad 
4 * in 
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CEN T, bad ſmiled in the imaginations of the friends of popery, 
XVII. wvanithed entirely when the civil war broke out between the 
by 2 * king and parliament. In conſequence of theſe com- 
motions, both the unfortunate CHARLES and his imprudent 

and bigoted counſellor LAup were brought to the 
ſcaffold ; and OLIVER CROM WEL, a man of unparalleled 

* reſolution, dexterity, and foreſight, and a declared enem 
to every thing that bore even the moſt diſtant reſemblance 

of popery, was placed at the helm of government, under 

the title of Protector of the commonwealth of England, 

The hopes of Rome and its votaries were, nevertheleſs, 
revived by the reſtoration of CHARLES II, and from that 
period grew more lively and ſanguine from day to day, 
For that monarch, as appears from unqueſtionable autho- 
rities [&], had been initiated, during his exile, into the 
myſteries -of popery, and had ſecretly embraced that 
religion, while his only brother, the preſumptive heir to 

the crown, profeſſed it openly, and had publicly apoſtatized 
from the Proteſtant faith. CHARLES, indeed, was not a 
proper inſtrument for the propagation of any theological 
ſyſtem. Indolent and voluptuous on the one hand, and 
inclined to infidelity and irreligion on. the other, it was 

not from him that the Roman pontif could expeCt that 
zeal and induſtry, that were neceſſary to force upon the 
Engliſh nation a religion ſo contrary to the tenor of the 
laws and the ſpirit of the people as popery was {/]. Thi 


oo _ — 


[] BurNET's Hiftory of his own Times, vol. i. book ili. p. 603. 
606.—NEAL's Hiflory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 233. 237. 514” 
RAPIN THOYRaAs, Hiftoire d' Angleterre, livr. xxiii. vol. % 
. 160, e | | 

] Such is the repreſentation given of CHARLES II, by al 
hiſtorians, ſo that Dr. Mos HEIIA is excuſable in miſtaking a part d 
this monarch's character, which was known te very few before him. 
Mr. Hume, whoſe hiſtory of the reign of that prince is a maſtet- 
piece in every reſpect, gave a like account of CHARLES, as fluctuating 
between D.iſm and Popery. But this eminent hiſtorian, having had 
occaſion, during his reſidence at Paris, io peruſe the manulcr}t 
nemoirs of king JaMEs II, which were written by himſelf, and ar 
kept in the Scots college there, received from them new informati 
with reſpect to the religious character of CHARLES, and was col. 
vinced that his zeal for popery went much farther than has bel 
generally imagined. For it appears, with the utmoſt evidence, from 
theſe Memoirs, that the king had laid with his miniſtry a form 
plan for ſubverting the conſtitution in favour of popery; that te 
introduction of popery, as the eſtabiiihed religion, was the great 
| 4e 
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zeal was found in his bigoted ſucceſſor James II; but it o E N T. 
was accompanied with ſuch excefſfive vehemence and im- XVII. 
prudence a8 entirely defeated its own purpoſes; for that ts 4 | 
inconſiderate monarch, by his paſſionate attachment to the — 
court of Rome, and his blind obſequiouſneſs to the un- 
ſeaſonable and precipitate counſels of the Jeſuits, who 
were the oracles of his cabinet, gave a mortal blow to 
that religion which he meant to promote, and fell from the 
throne whoſe prerogatives he was attempting to augment 

and extend, Immediately on his acceſſion to the crown, 

he openly attempted to reſtore to its former vigour, both 

in England and Irelaud, the authority of the Roman pontif, 
which had been renounced and annulled by the Jaws of 
both realms; and that he might accompliſh with the more 
facility this moſt imprudent purpole, he trampled upon 
thoſe rights and privi.eges of his people, chat had ever 
been held moſt reſpectable and ſacred, and which he had 
bound himſelf, by the moſt ſolemn engagements, to ſup- 
port and maintain. Juſti* exaſperated and provoked by 
repeated inſults from the throne upon their religion and 
* liberties, and alarmed with natural apprehenſions of the 
was approaching ruin of both; the Engliſh nation looked 
that about for a deliverer, and fixed its views, in the year 1688, 

the on WILLIAM, prince of Orange, ſon-in-law to their 

the deſpotic monarch, by whoſe wildom and valour thinzs 
This were ſo conducted, that James was obliged to retire from 

his dominions and to abdicate the crown; and the Roman 
603. pontif, with all his adherents, were diſappointed in the 


W 5 | principal object which CHARLES had in view, when he entered into 

| the French alliance, which was concluded at Verſailles in the end of 

by all 1669, or beginning of 1670, by Lord ARUNDEL of Wardour. By 

part at this ireaty, LEWIS was to give CHRLES oo ooo pounds a year, in 

e him. quarter y payments, in order to enable him to eſtabliſn the Roman 

naſter- | Catholic religion in Exglaud, and to ſupply him alſo with 6000 men, 
tuating u caſe of any inſurrection. The diviſion of the United Provinces 

ng hal between England and France was another article of this treaty. But 

nulcrit WR © ate told that the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant religion in England, 

and ale | Was tne point that CHARLES had chiefly at heart; and that he in— 

rmatio | tilted warmly on beginning with the execution of this part of the 
25 col. treaty; but the Dutcheſs of Orleans, in the interview at Dower, 
as bel pertnaded him to begin with the Dutch war. The King (ſays 
ce, from | Mr, HUME) was ſo zealous a Papift, that he wept for Joy when he 
form ertained the project of re- uniting his kingdom to the Catholick 
that tte | nuch. See the Corrections and Additions to Mr. HUmE's Hiſtory 
-reat 0 9 Charles II, p. 238. in the note. RS 
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Cc EN T. fond expectations they had formed of FEY popery in 


XVII. England [u]. 
Ser. 4 


PAR T I. XI. When the more prudent defenders and patrons of 
— the Romiſh faith perceived the ill ſucceſs that attended all 


N me- their violent and ſanguinary attempts to eſtabliſh its au- 
thods are 


enoloved by thority, they thought it expedient to have recourſe to 
Rome . ſofter methods; and inſtead of conquering the Proteſtants 
the Prote- by open force, propoſed deluding them back into the 
Rant caule church of Rome by the inſinuating influence of ſecret arti- 
fice. This way of proceeding was approved by many of 
the votaries of Rome; but they were not all agreed about 
the particular manner of employing it, and therefore fol- 
lowed different methods. Some had recourſe to the ap- 
pointment of public diſputations or conferences between 
the principal doctors of the contending parties; and this 
from a notion, which paſt experience had rendered ſo vain 
and chimerical, that the adverfaries of popery would either 
be vanquiſhed in the debate, or at leaſt be perſuaded to 
look upon the Roman- catholfes with Jeſs averſion and 
diſguſt. Others declared it as their opinion, that all con- 
teſt was to be ſuſpended; that the great point was to find 
out the proper method of reconciling the two churches ; 
and that, in order to promote this ſalutary purpole, as 
little ſtreſs as poſſible was to be laid upon thoſe matters 
of controverſy that had been hitherto looked upon as of the 
higneſt moment and importance. A different manner of 
proceeding was thought more adviſeable by a third ſett of 
men, who, from a zerſualion that their doctors had more 
zeal than argument, and were much more eminent for 
their attachment to the church of Rome, than for their 
{Kill in defending its cauſe, prepared their combatants 
with greater care for the held of controverſy, taught them 
a new art of theological war, and furniſhed them with a 
new and ſubtle method of vanquiſhing, or at leaſt of 
perplexing, their heretical adverſaries. 
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[72] The circumſtances of this famous and ever-memorable re- 
volution are accurately recorded by BURN ET, in the ſecond volume 
os his Hiftory of his own Times; and allo by RaPiN, in the tenth 


volume of his Hiſtory of England, Add to theſe NEAL's Hie of 
the Purians, vol. iv. ch. xi. p. 536. 


XII. There 


Cizap, I. The HisToTY of the Romiſh Chuxkck. — 
XII. There was a famous conference held at Ratiſbon, C E N T. 
in the year 1601, at, the joint defire of MaxiuiLIAx, 33 
duke of Bavaria, and PHIIIr LEwis, elector Palatine, p,,. I. 
between ſome eminent Lutheran doctors on the one ſide, | 
and three celebrated Jeſuits on the other, 'The diſpute TREES | 
turned upon the two great points, to which almoſt all the eig be.“ 
conteſts between the Proteſtants and Roman-catholics are tween the 
reducible, even the rule of faith and the judge of contro- 3 of” 
verſes. In the year 1615, a conference was held at Neu- curches, 
burg, between JAMEs HEILBRONNER, a learned Lutheran, 

and Jamzs KELLER, a celebrated Jeſuit, by the appoint- 

mentof WoLEGANG WILLIAM, prince Palatine, who had 

little before that time embraced the Romiſh faith. But 

the moſt famous of all theſe conferences was that held in 

the year 164.5, at Thorn, by the expreſs order of ULApr- 

$LaUs IV, king of Poland, between ſeveral eminent doc- 

tors of the Romiſh, Lutheran, and Reformed churches, 

This meeting, which was deſigned to heal the diviſion 

that reigned among theſe churches, and to find out ſome 

method of reconciling their differences, and bringing about 

their re-union, was thence called the Charitable Conference. 

Some time after this, ER NVS, Landgrave of Heſſe, in 

order to give a plauſible colour to his apoſtaſy from the 
Proteſtant religion, and, make it appear to be the reſult 

of examination and conviction, obliged  V ALERIANUS 
Macxus, a learned Capuchin, to enter the liſts with 

PetzR HABERCORN, a reformed miniſter in the caſtle of 
Rheinfeldt, Beſides theſe public canferences, there were 
others of a more private nature held, during this century, 

between the doctors of the contending churches, The 

moſt remarkable of theſe was the famous diſpute between 

Joun CLAups, the moſt learned of the Reformed divines 

in France, and Jaques BENIGNE DE BossuET, whoſe 

genius and erudition placed him at the head of the Romiſh 

doctors in that country. This diſpute, which was held in 

tne year 1683, ended like all the jireſt, They all widened 

the breach inſtead of healing it. Neither of the contend- 

ng parties could be perſuaded to yield [a]; on the contrary, 

ticy both returned from the field of controverſy more 


| f P 

[=] The reader who defires a more particular account of what 

Paicd in thefe conferences, may fatisf$, his curioſity by conſulting 
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CENT: 
XVII. 
SzcT. II. 
PaALzT 1. 
The me- 
thods of re- 
conciliation 
employed by 
the Roman- 


catholics. 


The HISTORY of the Romiſh CHURCH. 
rivetted in their own opinions, and more averſe to thofs 
of their adverſaries. 

XIII. "Thoſe of the Roman-catholics whoſe views were 
turned towards union and concord, did not omit the uſe of 
prous artifice and ſtratagem, in order to accompliſh this 
falutary purpoſe, They endeavoured to perſuade the 
zealous Proteſtants and the rigid Catholics, that their dif- 
ferences in opinion were leis conſiderable, and leſs im. 
portant, than they themſelves imagined ; and that the 
true way to put an end to their diſſenſions, and to promote 
their union, was not to nouriſh the flames of diſcord by 
diſputes and conferences, but to ſee whether their ſyſtems 
migbt not be reconciled, and their apparent inconſiſtencies 
removed, by proper and candid explications. They ima- 


gined, that an artful expoſition of thoſe doctrines of the 


church of Rome, that appeared the moſt ſhocking to the 
Proteſtants, would tend much to conquer their averſion to 


popery. Such was the general principle in which the 


Remiſh peace-makers agreed, and ſuch the baſis on which 


they propoſed to carry on their pacific operations; but 


they differed ſo widely in their manner of applying this 
general principle, and purſued ſuch different methods in 
the execution of this nice and perilous ſtratagem, that the 
event did not anſwer their expectations. In the way they 
proceeded, inſtead of promoting the defired union by their 
repreſentations of tnings, by their exhortations and coun- 
ſels, this union ſeemed to be previouſly neceſſary, in order 
to render their explications and exhortations acceptable, 
nay even ſupportable ; ſo little were the means propor- 
tioned to the end | 

T he firſt and moſt eminent of thoſe who tried the force 
of their genius in this arduous enterprize was Cardinal 
RICHELIEU, that great miniſter, who employed all the 
influence of promiſes and threatenings, all the powers of 


the writers mentioned by SAGITTARIUS, in his Introduct. in Hiſt: 
riam Eccleſiaſt. tom. ii. p. 1469. 1581. 1592. 1598. An account 
of the conference between CLAUDE and BOSSUET was compoſed 


and publiſhed by each of theſe famous combatants. BossVET's 


account was thus entitled: Conference avec M. CLAUDE, fur la 
matiere de I Egliſe, Paris 1683, in 12mo. This account was an{werec 
by CLAUDE, in his Reponſe au Livre de M. DE MEAUX, intilull, 
Conference avec M. CLAVDr, publithed at the Hague in 8 vo, in the 
year 1683. 
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rv and eloquence, all the arts of perſuaſion, in order C E N T. 
11 8 back 1 French Proteſtants into the boſom of . 
the Romiſh church [o]. The example of this illuſtrious Parr 1. 
prelate was followed, but with leſs dignity and leſs influ- — — 
ence, by MAskExNIus, a German Jeſuit [p], VoLusIvs, a 
theologiſt of Mentz [J], PRATORIVS, a Pruſſian [r], 
GIBBON DE BURG, an Iriſh doctor, who was profeſſor at 
Erfurth [s], MARCELLUS, a Jeſuit [t], and other divines 
of inferior note. But of all modern adepts in controverſy, 
none purſued this method with ſuch dexterity and art as 
Boss ET, biſhop of Meauæx, a man of true genius, directed 
by the moſt conſummate circumſpection and prudence, 
The famous Expoſition of the Roman-catholic Faith, that 
was drawn up by this ſubtle and inſinuating author, was 
deſigned to ſhew the Proteſtants that their reaſons againſt 
| returning to the boſom of the Romiſh church would be 
ſoon and eaſily removed, provided they would view the 
doctrines of that church in their true light, and not as 
| they had been erroneouſly repreſented by the Proteſtant 
writers [u]. This notion was propagated, though with 
fs dexterity and ſucceſs, by Dez1us, a Jeſuit of Straf- 


le] RICH. SIMON, Lettres Choiſies, tom. 1. p 31, 32. new edit. 
| =BaYLE's Dictionary, at the article AMYRAUT, note 1; at the 
article BEAULIEU, note c; at the article FERRY, note Dp; at the 
| article MILLETIERE, 
[] See FRID. SPANHEMII Stricturæ ad BOSSUETI Expoſittonem 
Fide: Catholice, tom. iii. opp. Theolog. par. II. p. 1042. | 
[9] There is extant a book compoled by this writer, under the 
following title: Aurora pacis religioſe divine deritati amica. 
Mogunt, 166 5, 4to. , | EP 
r] In his Tuba pacis, of which the reader may ſee a curious ac- 
=_ in BaYLE's Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, for the year 
108 5, p. 1309. a | 
| [5] In ateatiſe, entitled, Lathero. Calwiniſinus ſchiſmaticus quidem 
fed reconciliabilis. | | 5 | 
[t] Ihe book of MARCELLUSs, entitled, Sapientia Pacifica, was 
| rctuted by,SELDIUS at the expreſs deſire of the duke of Sare-Gotha. ' 
] This book might furniſh ſubje&t for a multitude of re- 
«00s, See a particular account of its hiſtory and its effects in 
PFAFF'S Hifloria Litteraria Theologie, tom. ii. p. 102. and LE 
CLERC'S Bioliolheque Univerſelle et Hiſtorique, tom. xi. p.438. It 
remarkable, tnat nine years paſſed before this book could obtain 
the pope's pprobation. CLEMENT X refuſed it politively. Nay, 
lveral Roman. catholic prieits were rigorouſly treated, and ſeverely 
| ÞELcovted, for preaching the doctrine contained in the expoſition of 
YSULT, which was, moreover, tormally condemned by the uni- 
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thus given a new inſtance of the variations that reign in the Romilk 


 RossVvET's book publiſhed by M. DE La BasT1DE, one of the 


Expoſition, printed at Paris in 1761, and accompanied with a Latin 


or, at leaſt, who gave himfelf out for ſuch. This pacifi. 


and pernicious. The Sorbonne alſo difavowed the doctrine contained 


p- 650. 662. 


The His TORY of the Romiſh CH RCH. 
burg, who wrote a book expreſly to prove that there wad 
lictle or no difference between the doctrine of the council 
of Trent, and that of the confeſfion of Aug /dutrg, than 
which no two ſyſtems can be more irreconcileably oppo. 
hte ſw]. It is however remarkable, that all theſe pacike 
attempts to re-unite the two churches, were made by the 
perſons now mentioned, on their own private authority . 
they were not avowed by the higher powers, who alone 
were qualified to remove, modify, or explain away thoſe 
doctrines and rites of the Romiſh ehurch, that ſhocked the 
Proteſtants and juſtified their ſeparation. It is true, indeed, 
that in the year 1686, this plan of reconciliation was 
warmly recommended by a perſon properly commiſſioned, 


verſity of Louvain, in the year 1685, and declared to be ſeandahus 


in that book ; though by a late edict we learn, that the fathers of that 
theological ſeminary have changed their opinion en that head, and 


church, which boaſts ſo much of its uniformity in doctrinal matters. 
The artifice that was employed in the compoſition of this book, and 
the tricks that were uſed in the ſuppreſſion and alteration of the firſt 
edition that was given of it, have been detected with great ſagacity 
and evidence by the learned and excellent Archbiſhop Was, in 
the Introduction to his Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Church if 
England, &c. See alſo his two Defences of that Expoſition, in which 
the perfidious ſophiſtry of BosSUET is unmaſked and refuted in 
the moſt ſatisfactory manner. There was an excellent anſwer to 


moſt eminent Proteſtant minifters in France. This anfwer the 
French prelate took no notice of, during eight years ; at the end of 
which he publiſhed an advertiſement, in a new edition of his Ex1- 
ſition, which was deſigned to remove the objections of La BASTIDE, 

he latter replied in ſuch a demonſtrative and victorious manner, 
that the learned biſhop, notwithſtanding all his eloquence and art, 
was obliged to quit the field of controverſy. See a very intereſting 
account of this inſidious work of BossUET, and the controverſies it 
occaſioned, in the Bibliotheque des Sciences, publiſhed at the Hague, 
vol. xviii. p. 20. This account, which is curious, accurate, ample, 
and learned, was given partly on occaſion of a new edition of t 


tranſlation done by FLEURY, and partly on occaſion of BURIGNYS 
Life of Boſſuet, publiſhed the ſame year, at Paris. | 

[ww] This book is entitled, La Re-union des Proteflans de Straſ⸗ 
burg a I Egliſe Romaine, publiſhed in 8 vo at Straſburg in the yea! 
1689.—See PHIL, Jac, SPENERI Con/ilia Theol, German. pars il. 


Cato! 
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Proteſtant princes in Germany ; intimated the aſſembling. 
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cator was CHRISTOPHER DE ROH As, biſhop of Tinia, in c EN T. 


the diſtrict of Beſnia; who, during ſeveral years, fre- Fs oe 
quented, with theſe reconciling views, the courts of the p. + k 


of a new council, that was to be more impartial in its de- 
cifions and leſs reſtrained in its proceedings than the coun- 
eil of Trent; nay, went {till further, and aſſured the 
Proteſtants, that they ſhould obtain without difficulty 
whatever rights, privileges, and immunities, they ſhould 
think proper to demand from the Roman pontif, provided 
they would acknowledge his paternal authority, and no 
longer refuſe a profound ſubmiſſion to his mild and gentle 
empire. But the artifice and deſigns of this ſpecious 
miſionary were eaſily detected; the Proteſtant doctors 
and alſo their ſovereigns ſoon perceived, that a fair and 
candid plan of reconciliation and union was not what the 
court of Rome had in view ; but that a ſcheme was laid 


of reſtoring its pontifs to their former deſpotic dominion 
over the Chriſtian world [x]. 4 
XIV. The Romiſh peace-maker 


formed church, certain doctors, who, by a natural propen- 
ſuy to union and concord, ſeconded perhaps, in ſome, by 
| views of intereſt or by the ſuggeſtions of ambition, were 
diſpoſed to enter into their plan, and to afiſt them in the 
| execution of it, Theſe doctors maintained, that the points 
in debate between the two churches were not of ſufficient 
| importance to juſtify their ſeparation. Among the French 
| Proteſtants, Lewis LE BLaxc and his diſciples were 
fulpected of an inclination to go too great lengths 
in this matter [3]. The ſame accuſation was brought, 
| with fuller evidence, againſt HuisskAux, profeſſor of di- 
vinity at Saumur, MILLE TIER, LE FEVRE, and others of 


] See Jo. WoLF. Ja ERNI Hiftoria Eccleſſaſt. Sæculi xvii 
HRIST., EBERHARD WEISMANNI Hi. Eccleſiaft. Seculi xvii. 
| Pe 735. The reader will find, in the Commercium Epiſtolico-Leibni- 
Lana of GRUBERUS , an account of the particular conditions of 

recogciliation, that were propoſed, in the year 1660, to the German 
courts by the elector of Meutæ, authoriſed, as it is alledged, by the 

oman pontiff. | 


[7] See a particular and intereſting account of Le BLanc in 
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TE s Difiuary, at the article BEAULIBU. 
Tom. i. p. 411, 415, 426, 


Vox, IV. X 5 leſs 


s found among the Proteſtant 


Proteſtants, and more eſpecially among thoſe of the Re- 3 
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Nome, and to excuſe others. But theſe and all the other 


The HISTORY of the Romiſh CRHURcR. 


leſs note [z]. Among the Britiſh divines, this exceſſive 
propenſity to diminiſh the ſhocking abſurdities of popery, 
was leſs remarkable; WILLIAM FoRBES was the prin. 
cipal perſon who diſcovered an extreme facility to compoſe 
a conſiderable number of the differences that contributed 
to perpetuate the ſeparation between the two churches [a], 
With reſpect to the Dutch, it is abundantly known, hoy 
ardently the great and learned GRoT1vs deſired the re. 
union of all Chriſtian churches in one general bond of 
charity and concord, and with what peculiar zeal he en— 
deavoured to reform ſome enormities of the church of 


arbitrators, whoſe names and whoſe efforts in this pacific 
cauſe it would be tedious to mention, derived no other 
fruit from their, perhaps, well- intended labours, than the 
diſpleaſure of both the contending parties, and the bitter 
reproaches of their reſpective churches. 

In the number of the Proteſtant doctors who diſcovered 
an inconſiderate zeal for the re- union of theſe churches, 
many writers place GEORGE CALIXTUS, a man of emi- 
nent learning, and profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of 


[Z] See the abovementioned Dictionary, at the article M1LLE- 
TIEKE, For an account of HUIsSSEAUX, and his pacific counſels, 
lee RICH. SIMON, Lettres chboiſies, tom. iii. p. 14,—AYMON, H- 
nodes Nationaux des Egliſes Reformees en France, tom. ii. p. 765.— 
The labours cf LE FEVRE, father to the famous Madame DAcirs, 
in the ſame cauſe, are mentioned by MORHOFIUS, in his Polybifter. 
tom. i. p. 205. 

[2] dee Forggs's Confiderationes modęſtæ et pacifice controver- 
farum de juſtificatione, purgetorio, &c. which were publiſhed in 350 
at London, in the year 1658, and afterwards, more correctly, in Ger- 
7any, under the inſpection of JOHN FABRICIUS, profeſſor of divinity 
at Helmfiadt. FORBES is mentioned by GRABE with the higheſt 
encomiums, in his Note ad Bulli Harmoniam Apoſtolicam, p. 19. and, 
if we conſider his probity, and the exemplary regularity of his life 
and converſation, he muſt be allowed to deſerve the praiſe that is due 
to piety and good morals, Nevertheleſs, he had his infirmities; and 
the wiſer part of the Engliſh doctors acknowledge, that his propen- 
fity towards a reconciliation with the church of Rome was carried to 
far. See BURNET's Hiftory of his own Times, vol. i. p. 21,—ON this 
account he has been laviſhly praiſed by the Roman-cathol:c writers; 
ſee R. SIMON, Lettres Cheiſies, tom. iii. lettr. xviill. p. 1 hy 
was, undountedly, one of thoſe who contributed moſt to ſprea 
among the Ynglith a notion (whoſe truth or falſhood we wang 
here examin2) that King CHARLES I and Archbiſhop LAUD ha 


formed the deſign of reſtoring popery in England, 
2 7 Helmfladts 


Cuap. I. The His TroRY of the Romiſh Cnunch. 


Helnſiadt. It is nevertheleſs certain, that this great man 
giſcovered and expoſed the errors and corruptions of popery 
with a degree of learning and perſpicuity that was ſcarcely 
ſurpaſſed by any writer of this century, and perſiſted ſted- 
faltly in maintaining, that the decrees and anathemas of 
the council of Trent had baniſhed all hopes of a recon- 
ciliation between the Proteſtant churches and the ſee of 
Nome. It is true, indeed, that CaLixTus looked upon 
ſome of the controverſies that divided the two communions 
with much more moderation and indulgence than was 
uſual, and decided them in a manner that did not ſeem 
ſuited to the taſte and ſpirit of the times; he was alfo of 
opinion, that the church of Rome had not deitroyed the 
genuine principles of Chriſtianity, but had only deformed 
them with its ſenſeleſs fictions, and buried them under a 
heap of rubbiſh, under a motley multitude of the moſt 
extravagant and intolerable doctrines and ceremonies. Tt 
was undoubtedly on this account, that he has been ranked 


by ſome in the claſs of the imprudent peace-makers already 
mentioned. „ 


XV. It was no difficult matter to defeat the purpoſes 
and ruin the credit of theſe pacific arbitrators, who, upon 
the whole, made up but a motley and ill- compoſed ſociety, 
weakened by inteſtine diſcords. It required more dex- 
terity and greater efforts of genius to oppoſe the progreſs 
and diſconcert the ſophiſtry of a ſett of men, who had in- 


vented new methods of defending popery and attacking 


its adverſaries. This new ſpecies of Polemic doctors 
were called Methodiſis, and the moſt eminent of them 
aroſe in France, where a perpetual ſcene of controverſy, 
carried on with the moſt learned among the Hurts, 
had augmented the dexterity and improved the theological! 
talents of the Roman-catholic diſputants. The Met hodiſis, 
from their different manner of treating the controverſy in 
queſtion, may be divided into two claſſes. In the one we 


may place thoſe doctors, whoſe method of diſputing with 
the Proteſtants was diſingenuous and unreaſonable, and 


Who followed the examples of thoſe military chiefs, who 
mut up their troops in entrenchments and {ſtrong holds, 
in order to cover them from the attacks of the enemy. 
duch was the manner of proceeding of the Jeſuit VERON, 


who was of opinion that the Proteſtants ſhould be obliged 
A-2 to 
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The HisToORY of the Romiſh CHURCH. 


to prove the tenets of their church [5] by plain paſſages 
of ſcripture, without being allowed the liberty of illuſtrat- 
ing theſe paſſages, reaſoning upon them, or drawing any 
concluſions from them [c]. In the ſame claſs may be 
ranked Nihuslus, an apoſtate from the Proteſtant re. 
ligion [4], the two WALENBURGs9, and other Polemics, 
who, looking upon it as an eaſier matter to maintain their 
pretenſions than to ſhew upon what principles they were 

riginally founded [2], obliged their adverſaries to prove 
all their aſſertions and objections, whether of an affirma- 
tive or negative kind, and confined themſelves to the 
eaſier buſineſs of anſwering objections and repelling attacks. 
We may alſo place among this kind of Methodiſts Cardinal 
RicHeLitu, who judged it the ſhorteſt and beſt way to 
attend little to the multitude of accuſations, objections, 
and reproaches, with which the Proteſtants loaded all the 
various branches of the Romiſh government, diſcipline, 
doctrine, and worſhip, and to confine the whole contro. 
verſy to the ſingle article of the divine inſlitution and autho- 
rity of the CauRcH, which he thought it eſſential to 
eſtabiiſh by the ſtrohgeſt arguments, as the grand principle 
that would render popery impregnable [/]. 


] Mere eſpecially the doctrines that peculiarly oppole the 

decrees and tencts of the council of Trent. 
fc} Mus us, De uſu principiorum Rationis in Controverfis 

Theologicts, lib. i. c. iv. p. 22.—G. CALIxTI Digreſſio de Arie 
Nowa, p. 125. — SIMON, Letires Chorfies, tom. i. p. 276. ö 

fd] See a particular account of this vain and ſuperficial doctor in 
BaYyLE's Dictionary, at the article NrgUsIUs. His work, entitled, 
Ars Nova dicto Sacre Scripture unico lucrandi e Pontificiis plurinus 
in partes Luiherancrum detecta, &c. was refuted in the molt fatis- 
factory manner by CALIXTUS, in his Digreſſio in Arte Nova contra 
Ni usiu u, a curious and learned work, which was publiſhed * in 
4to at Helmſtadt, in 1634. 

be!] That is to fay, in other words, that they pleaded pe- 
ſcriptiun in tavour cf popery, and acted like one, who having been, 
for a long time, in poſleſſion of an eſtate, refules to produce his title, 
and requires, that thoſe who queition it, ſhou!d prove its inlutficiency 
or falſhood. | 

[/] For a more 2mple account of theſe metbods of controverſy, 
ana of others uled by the church of Rome, the curious reader may 
conſult FRID. SPANHEIM, Stridtur. al Expojfuttonem fidet boſſucti, 
tom. iii. opp. par. II. p. 1037.— Jo. HEN R. HEID EGGER, Hiſlor. 


* This piece originally made a part of che Thcolog ia louis of CAT IX Tus, 


but was after werds publiſhed ſeparately. 
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The Methodits of the ſecond claſs were of opinior, C E NT. 
that the moſt expedient manner of reducing the Prote- XVII. 
ſtants to lence was not to attack them by piecemeal, but 3 7 
to overwhelm them at once, by the weight of ſome general = 
principle or preſumption, ſome univerſal argument, which 
comprehended, or might be applied to, all the points con- 

teſted between the two churches. They imitated the 

conduct of thoſe military leaders, who, inſtead of ſpengling 

their time and ſtrength in ſieges and ſkirmiſhes, endeavour 

to put an end to the war by a general and deciſive action. 

This method, if not invented [g], was at leaſt improved 

and ſeconded by all the aids of eloquence and genius, by 

Nicol LE, a celebrated doctor among the Janſeniſts [Y]; 

and it was followed by many of the diſputants of the 

church of Rome, who were ſo fully perſuaded of its irre- 

ſiſtible influence, that they looked upon any one of the 

general points already mentioned as ſufficient, when pro- 

perly handled, to overturn the whole Proteſtant cauſe. 

Hence it was, that ſome of theſe Polemics reſted the de- 

fence of popery upon the ſingle principle of preſcription; 


Papatus, Period. vii. & cexviii. p. 316.—-WaALCHII Ixtroduct. ad 
Controverſ. Thealog, tom. 11,—WEISMANNI Hor. Eccleſiaſtica, 
DEC. xvii. p. 726. | 
lg] This method.certainly was not the invention of NICOLLE, 
for it ſeems to differ little, if at 2ll from the method of Cardinal 
RICHELIEU, We may obſerve further, that RICHELIEU ſeems 
rather to belong to the ſecond claſs of Methodiſts than to the firſt, 
where Dr. Mos HEIM has placed him. | 
II NicoLLE is ſuppoſed to be the author of a book, en- 0 
titled, Prejuges legitimes contre les Calwiniſtes, which was firit pub- Al 
liſhed at Paris in 1671, paſſed afterwards through ſeyeral editions, my 
and was anſwered in a ſatisfactory manner by ſeveral learned men. 
It is very remarkable, that ſome of the principal arguments 
employed in this book againſt the Proteſtants, are preciſely the fame 
that the Deiſts make wie of to fhew that it is impoſſible for the 
general body of Chriſtians to believe upon a rational foundation. 
The learned CLAUDE, in his Defence of the Reformation, ſhewed, in 
a demonſtrative manner, that the difficulties arifag from the inca- 
pacity of the multitude to examine the grounds and principles of the 
Proteſtantreligion, are much leſs than thoſe which occur to a papilt, 
whoſe faith is founded, not on the plain word of God alone, but on 
the dictates of tradition, on the decrees of councils, and a variety of 
atiquated records that are beyond his reach. The Proteſtant divine 


does kill further, and proves that there are arguments in favour of 

briſtianity and the Proteſtant faith, that are intelligible by the loweſt 
capacity, and, at the ſame time, ſufficient to ſatisty an upright and 
WP udiced mind. 
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7%, wit which they reproached the promoters of the 


| Jivion that maxim of this 2hezy champion, that he church, which 
frequently modifies, varies, and changes its doctriues, is deſtitute of the 


The HISTORY of the Romiſh Cyurcy, 


others upon the vicious lives of ſeveral of thoſe princes 
who had withdrawn their dominions from the yoke of 
Rome; others again, upon the criminal nature of religious 


reformation 3 and they were all convinced, that, by 
urging their reſpective arguments, and making good their 
reſpective charges, the mouths of their adverfaries muſt 
be ſtopped, and the cauſe of Rome and its pontif triumphſi]. 
The famous BossvueT ſtood foremoſt in this claſs, which 
he peculiarly aderned, by the ſuperiority of his genius and 
the inſinuating charms of his eloquence. His arguments, 
indeed, were more ſpecious than ſolid, and the circum- 
ſtances from which they were drawn were imprudently 
choſen, From the variety of opinions that take place 
among the Proteſtant doCtors, and the changes that have 
happened in their diſcipline and doctrine, he endeavoured 
to demonſtrate, that the church founded by LUTHER was 
not the true church ; and on the other hand, from the 
perpetual ſameneſs and uniformity that reign in the tenets 
and worſhip of the church of Rome, he pretended to prove 
its divine original [4]. Such an argument muſt indeed 
ſurprize, coming from a man of learning, who could not 
be ignorant of the temporiſing ſpirit of the Roman pontif, 
nor of the changes they had permitted in their diſcipline 
and docttine, according to the genius of time and place, 


[Li] FRID. SPANHEMIL. Dif. de Præſcriptione in rebus fidet ad- 
Serſus nowes Methodiſtas, tom. ili. par. II. opp. p. 1079. 
[+] This is the purpoſe of BossutT's Hiſtoire des Varialions dis 
Eegltſes Protsſtantes, which was publiſhed in 8vo at Paris, in the year 
16888, and is ſtill conſidered, by the Roman-catholics,' as one of the 
ſtrongeſt bulwarks of popery. Let them go on in their illuſions, and 
boaſt of this famous champion and defender; but if they have any 
true zeal for the cauſe he defends, or any regard for the authority of 
the ſupreme head of their church, they will do well to bury in ob- 


direction of the Holy Spirit. This obſervation of Dr. Mo- 
SHEIM'S might be verified by numberleſs inſtances of variations in 
the doctrine and worſhip of Rome, that mult ſtrike every one who 
has any tolerable acquaintance wiih the hiſtory of that church. But, 
without going any farther than one ſingle inftance, we may obſerve, 
that BossukEr had a ſtriking proof of the variations of his own 
church, in the different reception that his Expoſition of the Roman- 
caibolic faith met with from different perſons, and at different times, 
It was diſapproved of by one pope, approyed of by another; it yer 

15 | apc 
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and the different characters of thoſe whom they were de- © x N f. 
ſirous to gain over to their intereſts, It was ſtill more XVII. 
ſurprizing in a F reach prelate, ſince the doctors of that 33 - 
nation generally maintain, that the leaden age does not _ 
Jifer more from the age of gold, than the modern church 
of Rome differs from the ancient and primitive church of 
that famous city. | | | 

XVI. Theſe various attempts of the votaries of Rome, Deferters 
though they gave abundant exerciſe to the activity and a a 
vigilance of the proteſtant doctors, were not, however, tote 
attended with any important revolutions, or any con- Romiſh 
ſiderable fruits. Some princes, indeed, and a few learned church. 
men, were thereby ſeduced into the communion of that 
church, from whoſe ſuperſtition and tyranny their an- 
ceſtors had delivered themſelves and others; but theſe 
defections were only perſonal, nor was there any people 
or province either inclined or engaged to follow theſe 
examples. Among the more illuſtrious deſerters of the 
Proteſtant religion were CHRISTINA, queen of Sweden [I], 
a princeſs of great ſpirit and genius, but precipitate and 
vehement in almoſt all her proceedings, and preferring her 
caſe, pleaſure, and liberty to all other conſide: ations (]; 
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vpplauded by the archbiſhop of Rheims, and condemned by the uni- 
verſity of Louwain; it was cenſured by the Sorbonne in the year 
1651, and declared, by the ſame ſociety, a true expoſition of the 
Catholic faith in the following century. For a full proof of the 
truth of theſe and other variations, ſee WAkE's Exrpo/itinn, &c.— 
LE CLERC, Bibl. Univ. tom. xi. p. 438, &c.—General Dictionary, 


; at the article WAKE, in the note, and Bzblioth. des Sciences, &c. 

r tom. xvili. p. 29, Kc. 3 

e [J] See ARCKENHOLT, Memoires de la Reine CHRISTINE, which 

] contain a variety of agreeable and intercking anecdotes. _ Ju 
Y m] The candid and impartial writer, mentioned in the pre- | BY 
f ceding note, has given an ample account of the circumſtances that at- 1 
a tended this queen's change of religion, and of the cauſes that might 1 
þ have contributed to determine her to a ſtep ſo unexpected and inex- i" 
4 culable, It was neither the ſubtilty of Des CARTESs nor the dex- 

5 terity of CAN ur that brought about this event, as BAILLET would 

n perluade us, The true ſtate of the caſe ſeems to have been this; 

0 CHRISTINA, having had her ſentiments of religion in general con- 

, hderably perverted by the. licentious inſinuations of her favourite 

, BOURDELOT, was by that means prepared for embracing any par- 

n ticular religion, that pleaſure, intereſt, or ambition ſhould recom- 

. mend to her. Upon this foundation, the Jeſuits Mach Do, Ma- 

. LINES, and Cass ATI, under the immediate protection of PI MER N= 

IS 


TEL, and encouraged by the courts of Rome, Spain, and. P ortugal, 


X 4 | WoLFs 
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CENT. WOLTGANG WILLIAM, count Palatine of the Rhine; 
3 CHRISTIAN WILLIAM, maiquis of Brandenburg; ER. 
Paz rT 1, NEST, prince of Heſſe In]; Join FREDERICK, duke of 
— Brunſwick; and FREDERICK AUGUSTUS, king of Poland. 
The learned men that embraced the communion of the 

church of Rome, were Baron BoixnEBURG, ſecretary to 

the elector of Menix, and an eminent patron of erudition 

and genius [e], CHRISTOPHER RANZow, a knight of 

Holſtein [p], CASPAR SCIOPPIUs, PETRUS BErmTALs, 

CHRISTOPHER BESOLD, ULRic HunNivs, Nicholas 
STENON, a Daniſh phyſician, of great reputation in his 

profeſſion, JoHN PHILIr PFEIFFER, profeſſor at Konig|- 

burg, Lucas HoLsTENIus, PETRUs LAMBECHIvs, HEx- 

RY BLUMIUS, profeſſor at Helm/iadt, a man of learning 

and of exceſſive vanity [q], DANIEL NESSELIus, AnDREw 

 FrRommius, BarTHolD Nifnuslus, CRHRISTORHER 


employed their labours and dexterity in the converſion of this prin- 
ceſs, whoſe paſſion for [taly, together with that taſte for the fine arts 
and the precious remains of antiquity that made her deſirous of ſo- 
journing there, may have contributed not a little to make her embrace 
the religion of that country. 

[2] This learned and well-meaning prince was engaged by the 
conver{ation and importunities of VALERIUs MadNus, a celebrated 
monk of the Capuchin Order, to embrace popery, in the year 1651, 
See GRUBERI Commercium Epiſtol. Leibnitianum, tom. i. p. 27. 35. 
Memoires de la Reine CHRISTINE, tom. i. p. 216.,—lt is however to 
be obſerved, that this prince, together with ANTHONY ULRIC, duke 
of Brunſwick, and ſeveral others, who went over to the church of 
Reme, did not go over to that church of Rome which is now exhi- 
bited to us in the odious forms of tuperſtition and tyranny, but to an- 

other kind of church, which perhaps never exiſted but in their idea, 
and which, at leaſt, has long ceaſed to exiſt, That this was the 
caſe appears evidently from the theological writings of Prince 
ERNEST. | 
ſo] This eminent man, who had more learning than philoſophy, 
and who was more remarkable for the extent of his memory than 
for the rectitude of his judgment, followed the example of the prince 
of Heſſe, in the year 1653. See GRURERI Commercium Epiſtul. 
Leibintianum, in which his Letters and thoſe of CONRINGIUS are 
publiſhed, tom. i. p. 35. 37. 39+ 48. 56. 60. 70. 76.93, &c. 
[] Sce MOLLERI Cimbria Litterata, tom. i. p. 520. | 
[9] BLumius deferted from the Proteſtant church in the year 
1654,—Sce BURCKARDI Hiſtoria Bibliotb. Auguſtæ, par. III. 
p. 223. 233-—GRUBERI Commercium. Epiſtol. Leibnitianum, tom. I. 
P- 41. 95. 135. 137. 379. 388. 410. In theſe Letters he 1s called 


Florus, probably in alluſien to his German name Blum, which ſignifies 
a „lover. | 
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HELLWIGIUS, MATTHEW PREATORIUS, and a few ce pF wv Te 

others of inferior rank in the learned world. But theſe XVII. 

converſions, when conſidered with the motives that pro- 1 T | 

duced them, will be found, in reality, leſs honourable to EA 

the church of Rome than they are in appearance; for if in 

the liſt of princes and learned men above-mentioned, we 

efface thoſe, whom the temptations of adverſity, the im- 

pulſe of avarice and ambition, the ſuggeſtions of levity, 

the effects of perſonal attachments, the power of ſuper- 

ſtition upon a feeble and irrefolute mind, and other motives 

of like merit, engaged to embrace the Romiſh religion, 

theſe proſelytes will be reduced to a number too ſmall to 

excite the envy of the Proteſtant churches [7], 
XVII. The Chriſtian churches in the Eaſt, which The Romiſh 

were independent on the yoke of Rome, did not ſtand Jeſs church in- 

| . . - tereſt ioſes 

frm and ſtedfaſt againſt the attempts of the papal miſ- ground in 

ſionaries than thoſe of Europe. The pompous accounts the Eaft. 

which ſeveral Roman-catholic writers have given of the 

wonderful ſucceſs of theſe miſſionaries among the Neo- 

rians and Monophyſites, are little elſe than ſplendid fables, 

deſigned to amuſe and dazzle the multitude ; and man 

of the wiſeſt and beſt of the Roman-catholic ductors ac- 

knowledge, that they ought to be confidered in no other 

light. As little credit is to be given to thoſe, who men- 

tion the ſtrong propenſity diſcovered by ſeveral of the 

heads and ſuperintendants of the Chriftian ſects in theſe 

remote regions, to ſubmit to the juriſdiction of the Roman 

pontif [s]. It is evident, on the contrary, that Rome, in 

two remaikable inſtances, ſuffered a conſiderable dimi- 

nation of its influence and authority in the ezſ{tern world 

curing this century. One of theſe inflances was the 

dreadful revolution in Japan, which has been alread 

clated, and which was unhappily followed by the total 


— 


Sa n n 


[r] See, for a particular account of theſe proſelytes to popery, 
WEISMAN's Hifloria Eccleſ. Sæc. xvii. p. 738. —W ALIEIUS's Ju- 
trodu&io in Controverſias, tom. ii. p. 728.,—ARNOLD's Kirchor und 
Retzer Hiſtorie, par. II. p. 912. and other writers of ce and literary 
hiſtory. | | = 1 

See the remarks made by CHARDIN in ſevcral places of the 
aſt edition of his Travels. Sce allo what URBAN CERRI, in his 
Preſent State of the Church of Rome, ſays of tie Areniaus and 
Coptes,—It is true, indeed, that among theſe ſcëts the papal 
miſſionaries ſometimes form congregations that are bedient to the 


extinction 


| 
9 
6 
| 
[ 
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CEN T, extinction of Chriſtianity in that great monarchy, The 


XVII. 
Scr. 


other was the downfal of popery by the extirpation of its 


paz r 1, miſſionaries in the empire of Abyſſinia, of which it will not 


„ be improper, or foreign from our purpoſe, to give here a 


brief account. . 
About the commencement of the ſeventeenth century, 
the Portugueſe Jeſuits renewed, under the moſt auſpicious 
encouragement, the miſſion to Abyſſinia that had been, 
for ſome time before that period, interrupted and ſuſpended, 
For the Emperor SUsNE1Us, who aſſumed the denomina- 
tion of SELTAM SEGUED, after the defeat of his enemies 
and his acceſſiom to the crown, covered the miſſionaries 
with his peculiar protection. Gained over to their cauſe, 
partly by the eloquence of the Jeſuits, and partly by the 
hopes of maintaining himſelf upon the throne by the ſuc- 
cours of the Portugueſe, he committed the whole gevern- 
ment of the church to ALPHonso ME\:DEz, a miſſionary 
from that nation, created him patriarch of the Abyſſinians, 
and not only (wore, in a public manner, allegiance to the 
Roman pon:if in the year 1626, but moreover obliged his 
ſubjects to abandon the religious rites and tenets of their 
anceſtors, and to embrace the doctrine and worſhip of the 
Remiſh church. But the new patriarch ruined, by his 
intemperate zeal, imprudence, and arrogance, the cauſe 
in which he had embarked, and occaſioned the total ſub- 
verſion of the Roman pontif's authority and juriſdiction, 
which had really been eſtabliſhed upon ſolid foundations. 
For he began his miniſtry with the moſt inconſiderate acts 
of violence and deſpotiſm. Following the ſpirit of the 
Spaniſh inquiſitian, he employed formidable threatenings 
and cruel tortures to convert the Abyſſinians; the greateſt 
part of whom, together with their prieſts and miniſters, 


| he'd the religion of their anceſtors in the higheſt venera- 


tion, and were willing to part with their lives and fortunes 
rather than forſake it. He alſo ordered thoſe to be re-bap- 
tized, who, in compliance with the orders of the emperor, 


ſee cf Rome; but theſe congregations are poor and inconſiderable, 
and compoſed only of a handful of members. Thus the Capuchins, 
avout the middle of the century now under conſideration, founded ; 
ſmall congregation among the Monophyfites of A/ia, whoſe biſhop 
reſides at Aleppo, Sree LEQUIEN, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. Il, 
p. 1408. | 

had 
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had been nothing more than a ſyſtem of paganiſm J. This 
the Abyflinian clergy looked upon as a ſhocking inſult 
upon the religious diſcipline of their anceſtors, as even 
more provoking than the violence and barbarities practiſed 
againſt thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to the papal yoke, 
Nor did the infolent patriarch reſt ſatisfied with theſe arbi- 
trary and deſpotic proceedings in the church; he excited 
tumults and factions in the ſtate, and, with an unparalleled 
ſpirit of rebellion and arrogance, encroached upon the 
prerogatives of the throne, and attempted to give law to 
the emperor himſelf, Hence aroſe civil commotions, 
conſpiracies, and ſeditions, which excited in a little time 
the indignation of the emperor, and the hatred of the 
people againſt the Jeſuits, and produced at length, in 
the year 1031, a public declaration from the throne, by 
which the Abyſſinian monarch annulled the orders he had 
formerly given in favour of popery, and left his ſubjects at 
liberty, either to perſevere in the doctrine of their an— 
ceſtors, or to embrace the faith of Rome, This rational 
declaration was mild and indulgent towards the Jeſuits, 
contidering the treatment their inſolence and preſumption 
had fo juſtly deſerved ; but, in the following reign, much 
ſeverer meaſures were employed againſt them. BasI- 
IDEs, the ſon of SEGUED, who ſucceeded his father in 
the year 1632, no ſooner aſcended the throne than he 
thought it expedient to rid his dominions of theſe trouble- 
ſome and deſpotic gueſts 3 and accordingly, in the year 
1624, he baniſhed from the territories of Ethiopia the Pa- 
tiarch MENDEZ, with all the Jeſuits and Europeans 


lt] The reader will recolle& that the Aby/imians differ but 
very little from the Copts in Egypt, and acknowledge the pairiarch 
do ALEXANDRIA as their ſpiritual chief. They receive the Old and 
New Teſtament, the three firſt Councils, the Nicene Creed, and the 
Apoſtolical Conſtitutions. Their firſt converſion to Chriſtianity is 
attributed by ſome to the famous prime miniſter of their Queen 

aNDACE, mentioned in the Ads of the Apoſtles; it is however pro- 
bable, that the general converſion of that great empire was not 
perfected before the fourth century, when FRUMENTIUs, ordained 
Mop of Axuma by ATHANASIUS, exerciſed his miniſtry among 
them with the moſt aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. They were eſteemed a pure 
church before they fell into the errors of EUTYCHEsS and D10s- 
CORUS, and even ligce that p riod they are fall a purer church than 


that of Rome, 


that 


had embraced the faith of Rome, as if their former religion © x N T. 
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© E 5 P. that belonged to his retinue, and treated the Roman. 
II. catholic miſſionaries with exceſſive rigour and ſeverity Du]. 
pan 1. From this period, the very names of Rome, its religion, 
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and its pontif, were objects of the higheſt averſion amon 
the Abyſlinians, who guarded their frontiers with the 
greateſt vigilance and the ſtricteſt attention, leſt any Jeſuit 
or Romiſh miſſionary ſhould ſteal into their territories in 
diſguiſe, and excite new tumults and commotions in the 
kingdom. The Roman pontifs, indeed, made more than 
one attempt to recover the authority they had loſt by the 
11] ſucceſs and miſconduct of the Jeſuits. They began 
by ſending two Capuchin monks to repair their loſs ; but 
theſe unfortunate wretches were no ſooner diſcovered than 
they were ſtoned to death. They afterwards employed 
more artful and clandeſtine methods of reviving the miſ- 
ions, and had recourſe to the influence and interceſſion 
of LEWIS XIV, king of France, to procure admiſſion for 

their emiſſaries into the Abyſſinian empire [w]; but, as | 
far as we have learnt, theſe attempts have hitherto proved 
unſucceſsful, nor have the pontifs or their votaries been 
_ as yet able to calm the reſentment of that exaſperated na- 


[u] See LVU DOTYI Her. Afthiopica, lib. iii. cap. x11.—GED- 
DES s Church Hifiory of Ethiopia, p. 233.—LA CRO ZE, Hiſtoire du 
Chrificnifme de! Ethiopie, p. 79. LoBo, Voyage d'Abyſſime, p. 116. 
120. 144. with the additions of LE GRAND, p. 173. and the fourth 
D:;/ertation that is ſubjoined to the ſecond volume. In this diſſerta- 
tion LE GRAND, himſelf a Roman-catholic, makes the following 
remark upon the conduct of the Patriarch MENDEZ : It were to 
** be wiſhed, /ays he, that the patriarch had never intermeddied in 
© ſuch a variety of affairs” (by which mitigated expreſſion the author 
means his ambitious attempts to govern in the cabinet as well as in tte 
eburch) © nor carried his authority to ſuch a height, as to behave in 
Ethiopia as if he had been in a country where the inquiſition was 
*© eſtabliſhed. For by this conduct he ſet all the people againſt him, 
«© and excited in them ſach an averſion to the Roman-catholics in 
general, and to the Jeſuits in particular, as nothing has been 
© hitherto able to diminiſh, and which ſubſiſts in its full force to 
« this day.” e The third bock of La Croze's Hiſtory, which 
relates to the progrels and ruin of this Miſhon, is tranſlated by Mr.. 
LOCKMAN into Engliſh, and inſerted in The Travels of the Jeſuits, 
vol. i. p. 308, &c. as allo is PONCET's Voyage, mentioned in the 
tollowing note. | | 
{wv} Thele projects are mentioned by CERRI, in his Etat preſent 


* 


de { Eglife Romaine, p. 217. —LE GRAND, in his Supplement . 
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tion, or to conquer its reluctance againſt the worſhip and 
juriſdiction of the church of Rome [x]. 5 


Lono's Hinerarium Atbiopicum, tom. i. p. 181“ The reader, who 
would know what credit is to be given to what the Jeſuits ſay of the 
attachment and veneration which the Aſiatic and African Chriſtians 
expreſs for the church of Reme, will do well to compare the relations 
| of LE GRAND, who was a Roman-catholic, and no enemy to the 
Jeſuits, and who drew his relations from the moſt authentic records, 
with thoſe of PONCET, a French phyſician, who went into Ethiopin 
in the year 1698, accompanied by Father BREDEVENT, a Jeſuit, 
who died during the voyage. This compariſon will convince every 
ingenuous and impartial inquirer, that the accounts of the Jeſuits 
are not to be truſted to, and that they ſurpaſs ancient Carthage itſelf 
in the art of deceiving. PoNCET's Voyage is publiſhed in the 
fourth volume of the jeſuitical work, entitled, Letlres Curicuſes et 
| Edifantes des Miſſions Etrangeres. 


[x] LaFITAU and REBOULET, who have compoſed each a Life 


of Pope CLEMENT XI, tell us, that the emperor of Aby/inia deſired 
the Roman pontif, in the year 1703, to ſend to his court miſſionaries 
and legates, to inſtruct him, and his people, and to receive their ſub- 
miſſion to the ſee of Rome. Theſe biographers go ſtill further, and 
afſert, that this monarch actually embraced the communwn of Rome, 
in the year 1712. But theſe aſſertions are idle fictions, forged by 
the Jeluits and their creatures. It is well known, on the contrary, 
that io lately as a very few years ago, the edict prohibiting all 
Europeans to enter into Fth:opia was ſtill in force, and was exe— 
| cated with the greateſt ſeyerity. Even the Turks are included in 
this prohibition 3 and, what 1s til] mere remarkable, the Egyptian 
Monophyſites, who have once entered within the Abyſſinjan terri- 
| tories, are not allowed to return into their own country. All thee 

ſacts are confirmed by a modern writer of the moſt unqueſtionable 
authority, the learned and worthy M. MalfLLET, the French conſul 
general in Egypt, and ambaſſador from LEwIS XIV to the empercr 
of 4% Nnia, in his Deſcription de Eg ypte, par. I. p. 325. which was 
puoliſhed at Paris in 4to, in the year 1735. See alſo LE GRaxD's 
Supplement to LopBo's Ilinerarium, which was publiſhed in the 
fear 1728. This laſt mentioned author, after relating all the at- 
| tempts that have been made, in our times, by the French nation and 

tie Roman pontifs, to introduce Romiſh prieſts into A⁰ , adds, 
that all ſuch attempts muſt appear vain and chimerical to all thoie 
who have any knowledge of the empire of Aby/in:a, and of the jpu;* 
and character of its inhabitants; his words are: Toutes ces entre- 
bries paroitront chimeriques d ceux qui connoitront I Abiſſinie et les 


Father Logo, who reſided nine years in Ethiopia, las given an ele- 
bent and lively, though ſimple and ſuccinct deſcription of that vatt empire, il. 
ws Itincrarium Aethiopicum, This itinerary was tranſlated into French by 
M, Le GRAND, and enriched by him with ſeveral curious anecdotes and dif- 
Nations, Hence Dr. MosHzt1im ſomtimes quotes the Ttinerarium under the 


| bitte ö Av 9 . « 5 . 3 
ot Laage d' byffirie, referring to LER GRAN P's French tranſlation of it, 
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XVI. . external ſtate and condition of the church of Rome, and to 


Sn=CT; Ib 
PART I. 


The papal 
authority 
Joſes ground, 


the papal clergy excited with impunity ſeditious tu- 


and oppreſſion, The pope himſelf, though {till honoured 


French nation: that the power of the Roman pontif is entire) 


who have been always ambitious of a diſtinguiſhed place 
among the aſſertors of the power and pre-eminence of the 


9 


The His rox v of the Romiſh CAHU Ren. 
XVIII. Hitherto we have confined our views to the 


the good or il] ſucceſs that attended its endeavours tg 
extend its dominion in the different parts of the worlg, 
It will be now proper to change the ſcene, to con. 
ſider this church in its internal conſtitution, and tg 
paſs in review its polity, diſcipline, inſtitutions, and doe. 
trine. Its ancient form of government till remained; 
but its pontiſs and biſhops loſt, in many places, no ſmall 
part of that extenſive authority, they had fo long en- 
joyed. The halcyon days were now over, in which | 


mults in the ſtate, intermeddled openly in the tranſacti. 
ons of government, ſtruck terror into the hearts cf 
ſovereigns and ſubjects, by the thunder of their anathema, 
and, impoſing burthenſome contributions on the credulous 
multitude, filled their coffers by notorious acts of tyrann 


with the ſame pompous titles and denominations, found 
nevertheleſs frequently, by a mortifying and painful ex- 
perience, that theſe titles had loſt a conſiderable part of 
their former fignification, and that the energy of theſe 
denominations diminiſhed from day to day, For now 
almoſt ail the princes and ſtates of Europe had adopted that 
important maxim, that had been formerly peculiar to the 


confined to matters of a religious and ſpiritual nature, and 
cannot, under any pretext whatſoever, extend 10 civil tranſalli- 
ons or ꝛborldiy affairs. In the ſchools, indeed, and colleges 
of Roman-catiolic countries, and in the writings of tie 
Romiſh prieſts and doctors, the majeſty of the pope wa 
ſtill exalted in the moſt emphatic teims, and his prerogative 
diſplayed with all imaginable pomp. The Jeſuits, alſo, 


. ? 
Roman fee, and who give themſelves out for the popes 
moſt obſequious creatures, raiſed their voices, in tÞl 
ignoble cauſe, even above thoſe of the ſchools and colleges 


Abiſſins. It is highly probable, that the new miſſion, which is pre- 
paring at Rome for the empire of 4by/inia, will prove a new inſtance 
of the ſolidity of M. LE GRAND's reflexion. | 


5 Nay, 
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Nay, even in the courts of ſovereign princes, very flatter- 
ing terms and high-ſounding phraſes were ſometimes uſed, 
| to expreſs the dignity and authority of the head of the 
church. But as it happens in other caſes, that mens actions 
are frequently very different from their language, ſo was 
this obſervation particularly verified in the cafe of Rome's 
| Holy Father, He was extolled in words, by thoſe who 
deſpiſed him moſt in reality; and when any diſpute arofe 

between him and the princes of his communion, the Jatter 
| reſpected his authority no further than they found expedi- 
ent for their own purpoſes, and meaſured the extent of his 
| prerogatives and juriſdiction, not by the flaviſh adulation 
| of the colleges and the Jeſuits, but by a regard to their 
own intereſts and independence. 

XIX. This the Roman pontifs learned by a diſagreeable 
experience, as often as they endeavourèd, during this 
century, to reſume their former pretenſions, to interpoſe 
their authority in civil affairs, and encroach upon the 
juriſdiction of ſovereign ſtates. The conduct of PauL V, 
and the conſequences that followed it, furniſh a {triking 

example, that abundantly verifies this obſervation. This 
| haughty and arrogant pontif laid tne Republic of Venice 
| under an Interdict in the year 1606, The reaſons alledged 
for this inſolent proceeding, were the proſecution of two 
eccleſiaſtics for capital crimes; as alſo two wile edicts, one 
of which prohibited the erection of any more religious 
 edifices in the Venetian territories. without the knowledge 
| andconſent of the ſenate; and the other, the alienation of 
any lay-poiltflions or eſtates in favour of ,the clergy, 
| without the expreſs approbation of the Republic, The 

Venetian ſenate received this papal inſult with dignity, and 
conducted themſelves under it with becoming reſolution 
| and fortitude, Their firſt ſtep was to prevent their clergy 
| from executing the Interdict, by an act prohibiting that 
| cxllation of public worſhip, and that ſuſpenſion of the 
| ſacraments, which the pope had commanded in this imperi- 
dus mandate, Their next ſtep was cqually vigorous ; for 
| they baniſhed from their territories the Jetuits and Capu— 
| Chin friars, who obeyed the orders of the pope, in oppoſition 
to their expreſs commands. In the proceſs of this contro- 
Verſy, they employed their ableſt pens, and particularly that 
| ® the learned and ingenious PAUL SARPT, of the Order 
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tians, 
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C EN x. of Servites, to demonſtrate, on the one hand, the juſtice of 

XVII. their cauſe, and to determine, on the other, after an ac. 
er. IL . 7241 . TE. 

Pars l. Curate and impartial inquiry, the true limits of the Roman 

— — pontit's juriſdiction and authority. The arguments of 

theſe writers were ſo ſtrong and urgent, that Barony; 

and the other learned advocates, whom the pope had 

employed in ſupporting his pretenſions and defending hi. 

meaſures, ſtruggled in vain againſt their irreſiſtible eyi. 

dende. In the mean time, all things tended towards x 

rupture, and PAuL V was gathering together his forces in 

order to make war upon the Venetians, when HENRTIV, 

king of Harce, interpoſed as mediator [y], and concluded 

a peace, between the contending parties, on conditions 

not very honourable to the ambitious pontif |z]. For the 

Venetians could not be perſuaded to repeal the edicts and 

; reſolutions they had iſſued out againſt the court of un- 


It muſt be obſerved here, that it was at the requeſt of the 
pope, and not of the Venetians, that HENRY IV interpcſed as medi. 
ator. The Venetians had nothing to fear. Their cavſe was con- 
dere as the common cauſe of all the ſovereign ſtates of Italy; and 
the dukes of Urbino, Modena, and Savoy, had already offered their 
troops and ſervices to the Republic. But the raſh pontif, perceiving 
the ſtorm that was gathering againſt him, took refuge in the French 
monarch's interceſſion. | | I 

[] Beſides De THov and other hiſtorians, ſee DANIEL, Hiſtaire 
& la France, tom. x. p. 385.—HEIDEGGER's Hiftoria Papatus, 
Ferigd vii.  CCXX. p. 322,—Jo. WoLFG. JAEGERI Hiſtoria 
£clef. SRC. xvii. Necenn. i. p. 108.—More eſpecially the writings 
ot the famous PAUL SARP1, commonly called FR a-PaoLo, andof 
the other divines and canoniſts that defended the cauſe of the Repub- 

lie, deſerve a careful and attentive peruſal. For theſe writings were 
compoſed with ſuch ſolidity, learning, and eloquence, that they 
produced remarkable effects, and contributed much to open the eyes 
of ſeveral princes and magiſtrates; and to prevent their ſubmitting 
blindly and implicitly, as their anceſtors had done, to the imperious 
dictates of the Roman pontifs. Among the moſt maiterly pieces 
ritten in this cauſe, we muſt place FRa-PaoLo's Horia delle coſe 
pafate entre PAUL V, et la Republ. di FVenetia, publiſhed in 4to it 
Mirandola, in the year 1624; and his Hiftoria Interdicti Veneli, which 
was publithed in 4to at Cambridge, in the year 1626, by Biſhop 
BEDELL, who, during theſe troubles, had been chaplam to the 
Engliſh ambaſſador at Venice. Paul V, by forcing the Veretians to 
publiſh to the world, in theſe admirable productions, his arrogance 
and temerity on the one hand, and many truths untavourable to tie 
pretenhons of the popes on the other, was the occaſion of the g1eateit 
perplex ties and oppoſitions that the court of Rome had to enccuntet 


in after - times. 
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upon this occaſion, nor to recal the Jeſuits from their CENT, 
exile [al. —lt is remarkable, that, at the time of this 0 N 
rupture, the ſenate of Venice entertained ſerious thoughts ai 
of 2 total ſeparation from the church of Rome, in which : 2 
the ambaſſadors of England and Holland did all that was in 

their power to confirm them. But many conſiderations of 

2 momentous nature intervened to prevent the execution of 

this deſign, which, as it would ſeem, had not the approba- 

| tion of the ſagacious and prudent FRA-PAaoLo, notwith=- 
ſtanding his averſion to the tyranny and maxims of the 

court of Rome [ 6}. 


[a] When the peace was made between the Venetians and the 
pope, in the year 1607, the Capuchins and the other eccleſiaſtics, that 
had been baniſhed on account of thefr partiality to the cauſe of Rozre, 
were all re-inſtated in their reſpective functions, except the Jeſuits, 
| Theſe latter, however, were recalled, in the year 1657, under the 
pontificate of ALEXANDER VII, in conſequence ct the earneſt and 
importunate requeſts of LEWIS XIV, king ef France, and ſeveral 
other princes, who gave the Venetians no reſt until they re- admitted 
| theſe dangerous gueſts into their territories. It is, nevertheleſs, to be 
obſerved, that the Jeſuits never recovered the credit and influence they 
had formerly enjoyed in that Republic, nor, at this preſent time, is 
there any people, of the Romiſh communion, among whom their 
lociety has leſs power than among the Venetians, who have never yet 
forgot their rebellious behaviour during the quarrel now mentioned. 
dee the Voyage Hiſtorique en Italie, Allemagne, Suilſe (publiſhed at 
Anſterdam in $vo in the year 1736) tom. i. p. 291. It is further 
wortky of obſervation, that, ſince this famous quarrel between the 
Republic of Venice and the court of Rome, the bulls and reſcripts of 
the popes have juſt as much authority in that Republic, as its ſenate 
judges conſiſtent with the rules of wiſe policy and the true intereits 
and welfare of the community. For proof of this, we need go no 
further than the reſpectable teſtimony of Cardinal HENRY NORIS, 
uno, in the year 1676, wrote to MAGLIABECCHI in the following 
terms: Poche Bulle paſſevano quelle acque verſo la partie del Adriatico, 
fer le maſſime laſciate nel Teflamento di FRA-PAOLO, 1. e. Few papal 
| Bulls pajs the Po, or approach the coafls of the Adriatic fea; the 
maxims bequeathed to the Venetians by FRA-PAOLO render this paſſage 
| ttremely drfficult. | | | , 
[6] This deſign of the Venetians is particularly mentioned by 
BURNET, in his Life of Biſhop BEDEL, agd by LE COURAYER, in 
his Defenſe ae la Nouvelle Traduction de | Mi pelre du Concile de Trente 
(publiſhed in 870 at Amſterdam in the year 1742) p. 35- This latter 
l he news plainly, that FRa-PAo Lo, though his ſentiments differed, 
many points, from the doctrine of the church of Rae, yet did not 
prove of all the tenets received by the Proteſtants, nor ſuggeſt to 
us Venetians the deſign of renouncing the Romiſh faith. 
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between the 
Roman pon- 
tifs and the 
court of 


Portugal. 


The HisToRy of the Romiſh Cnvrcn, 
XX. Had the Portugueſe acted with the ſame wiſdom 


-and reſolution that diſtinguiſhed the Venetians, their 


conteit with the court of Rome, which begun under the 
pontificate of URBAN VIII, in the year 1641, and wa 
carried on until the year 1666, would have been terminated 
in a manner equally diſadvantageous tothe haughty preten- 
ſions of the Roman pontifs. The Portugueſe, unable tg 
bear any longer the tyranny and oppreſſion of the Spaniſh 
government, threw off the yoke, and choſe Don OHN, 
duke of Braganza, for their king. URBAN VIII and his 
ſucceſſors in the ſee of Rome obſtinately refuſed, notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt earneſt and preſſing ſolicitations both of 
the French and Portugueſe, either to acknowledge Don 
Jonx's title to the crown, or to confirm the biſhops, 
whom this prince had named to fil the vacant ſees in 
Portugal. Hence it happened, that the greateſt part of the 
kingdom remained for a long time without biſhops. The 
pretended vicar of Chriſt upon earth, whoſe character ought 
to ſet him above the fear of man, was ſo {laviſhly appre- 


henſive of the reſentment of the king of Spain, that, rather 


than offend that monarch, he violated the moſt ſolemn 
obligations of his ſtation, by leaving ſuch a number of 


churches without paſtors and ſpiritual guides, The French 


and other European courts adviſed and exhorted the new 


_ 


king of Portugal to follow the noble example of the 
Venetians, and to aſſemble a national council, by which 
the new-created biſhops might be confirmed, in ſpite of 
the pope, in their reſpective ſees. Don JoHN leemed 
diſpoſed to liſten to their counſels, and to act with reſolu- 
tion and vigour at this important criſis; but his enterpriz- 
ing ſpirit was checked by the formidable power of the | 
inguiſition,. the incredible ſuperſtition of the people, and 
the blind zeal and attachment that the nation, in genera, 
diſcovered for the perſon and authority of the Roman 
pontif, Hence the popes continued their inſults with im. 
punity; and it was not before the peace concluded between 
Portugal and Spain, five and twenty years after this revv- 


lution, that the biſhops, nominated by the king, wer? 
confirmed by the pope, It was under the pontificate of 


CLEMENT IX that an accommodation was brought about 
between the courts of Portugal and Rome. It mull indeed 
ke obſerved, to the honour of the Portugueſe, that, not- 

withſtanding 


* 
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vithſtanding their ſuperſtitious attachment to the court of © EN x. 
Rome, they vigorouſly oppoſed its ambitious pontif in all XVII. 


o d , #2 ET 33; 
his attempts to draw from this conteſt an augmentation of 5 > 
his power and authority in that kingdom; nor did the — 10 


biſhops permit, in their reſpective ſees, any encroachment 
to be made, at this time, upon the privileges and rights 
enjoyed by their monarchs in former ages 2 

XXI. There had ſubſiſted, during many preceding ages, The conteſts 
an, almoſt, uninterrupted miſinteiligence between the anon the 
French monarchs and the Roman pontifs, which had often nation and 
occaſioned an open rupture, and which produced more than the Roman 
once that violent effect during this century. The greateſt Pontits. 
exertions of induſtry, artifice, and aſſiduoùs labour were 
employed by the popes, during the whole of this period, 

to conquer the averſion that the French had conceived 

zgainſt the pretenſions and authority of the court of Rome, 

and to undermine imperceptibly, and enervate and deſtro 

by degrees, the liberties of the Gallican church, In this 

arduous and important enterprize, the Jeſuits acted a 

principal part, and ſeconded, with all their dexterity and 

craft, the deſigns of the aſpiring pontifs. But theſe 

attempts and ſtratagems were eftectually defeated and 
diſconcerted by the parliament of Paris; while many able 

pens expoſed the tyranny and injuſtice of the papal claims. 

RicntrR, Launoy, PETRUs DE Marca, Naralis 
ALEXANDER, ELLIs DU PIN, and others, diſplayed their 

learning and talents in this conteſt, though wich different 

degrees of merit. They appealed to the ancient decrees 

of the Gallican church, which they confirmed by recent 
authorities, and enforced by new and victorious arguments. 

It will naturally be thought, that theſe bold and re ſpectable 

defenders of the rights and liberties both of church and 

ſtate were amply rewarded, for their generous labours, by 

| peculiar marks of the approbation and protection of the 

| court of France. But this was ſo far from being always 

the caſe, that they received, on the contrary, from time ta 


le] SteGeppes's Hiflory of the Pope's behaviour towards Portugal, 
| rom 164.1 to 1666, in his Miſcellaneous Tracts, tom. ii. p. 73—186.— 
The cauſe of the Portugueſe, in this quarrel, is defended with great 
vanng and ſagacity by a French writer, whoſe name was BULLIAD, 
| Li 1 entitled, Pro Eccleſiis Luſitanis ad Clerum Gallicanum 
vellt Duo, 


4 


Y 2 | time, 
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CENT. time, ſeveral marks of its reſentment and diſpleaſure 
: YI - deligned to appeale the rage and indignation of the 
Par 1, threatening pontif, whom it was thought expedient to treat 
ſometimes with artifice and caution. Rome, however, 
gained but little by this mild policy of the French court, 
For it has been always a prevailing maxim with the 
monarchs of that nation, that. their prerogatives and pre. 
tenſions are to be defended againſt the encroachments of 
the Roman pontifs with as little noiſe and contention as 
poffible; and that pompous memorials and warm and vehe. 
ment remonſtrances are to be carefuily avoided, except in 
_ caſes of urgent neceſſity [c]. Nor do theſe princes think 
it bengath their dignity to yield, more or leſs, to time and 
occaſion, and even to pretend a mighty veneration for the 
orders and authority of the pontits, in order to obtain from 
them by fair means the immunities and privileges which 
they look upon as their due. But they are, nevertheleſs, 
conſtantly on their guard; and, as ſoon as they perceive the 
court of Rome taking advantage of their lenity to extend 
its dominion, and the lordly popes growing inſolent in 
conſequence of their mildneis and ſubmiſſion, they then 
alter their tone, change their meaſures, and reſume the 
language that becomes the monarchs of a nation, that 
could never bear the tyranny and oppteſſion of the papal 
yore, All this appears evidently in the conteſts, that aroſe 
between the courts of France and Rome under the reign of 
Lewis XIV, of which it will not be improper to give here 
| ſome intereſting inſtances [d]. 
And more XXII. The firſt of theſe conteſts happened under the 
ep:cially pontificate of ALEXANDER VII, and was owing to the 


thote of 


Lewis XIV; temerity and inſolence of his Corſican guards, who, in the 


year 1662, inſulted the French ambaſſador and his lady, 
the duke and dutcheſs of CREOI, at the inſtigation, as It 


P— TO „ A hon, a, AY ep AY — ps — — — OS I 


1 _ ; — 4 


fe] It is with a view to this, that VOLTAIRE, ſpeaking of the 
manner in which the court of Fraucè maintains its prerogatives againſt 
the Roman pontif, ſays, pleaſantly, that the King of France kiſſes tht 
Pope's feet and ties up his bands. | | 7. 
£P [4] The large note [/] of the original, in which Dr. 
Mo5HEIM has examined that intereſting queſtion, Sig. Whether or 10 
the papal authority gained or loft ground in France during the ſev: 
teenth century, is tranſpoſed by the tranſlator into the text, and placed 
at the end of tos author's account of LEwis XIV's quarrels with the 
pope, where it comes in with the utmoſt propriety z fee & xxIll. 
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is ſuppoſed, of the pope's nephews. Lewis demanded c E N T, 
ſatisfaction for this inſult offered to his repreſentative ; and, XVII. 


7 1 
on the pope's delaying to anſwer this demand, actual! e D 


ordered his troops to file off for Italy, and to beſiege the — 
arrogant pontif in his capital. The latter, terrified by theſe 
warlike preparations, implored the clemency of the incenſed 
| monarch, who granted his pardon and abſolution to the 
humbled pontif, and concluded a peace with him at Pia, 
in the year 1654, upon the molt inglorious and mortifying 
conditions. Theſe conditions were, that the pope ſhould 
| ſend his nephew. to Paris, in the character of a ſuppliant for 
SF pardon ; that he ſhould brand the Corſican guards with 
perpetual infamy, and break them by a public evict; and 
ſhould erect a pyramid at Rome, with an inſcription deſtined 
| to preſerve the memory of this audacious inftance of papal 
inſolence, and of the exemplary manner in which it was 
chaſtiſed and humbled by the French monarch. It is 
however to be obſerved, that in this conteſt LEwis did not 
| chaſtiſe ALEXANDER, conſidered in his ghoſtly character 
as head of the church; but as a temporal prince, violating 
| the law of nations [e]. He however ſhewed on other 
| occaſions, that, when properly provoked, he was as much 
| Ciſpoſed to humble papal as princely ambition, and that he 
feared the head of the church, as little as the temporal ruler 
of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. This appeared evidently by the 
| important and warm debate he had with IxNocent XI, 
| conſidered in his ſpiritual character, which began about 
the year 1678, and was carried on with great animoſity 
| and contention for ſeveral years after. The ſubject of this 
controverſy was a right, called, in France, the regale, by 
which the French king, upon the death of a biſhop, laid 
claim to the revenues and fruits of his ſee, and diſcharged 
| Aſo ſeveral parts [ F] of the epiſcopal function, until a new 
biſhop was elected. LEWIS was defirous that all the 
churches in his dominions ſhould be ſubject to the regale. 


—_ 


| ſe] See JaroERI Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Sæc. xvii. Decenn. vii. lib. ii. | 
Ap. Ii. p. 180,—VOLTAIRE, Szecle de Louis XIV. tom. i. p. 131. | 


Edit, de Dreſde 1753.—ARCKENHOLTZ, Memoires de la Reine 


HRISTINE, tom. ii. p. 72. 
5 7 [f] The author means here, undoubtedly, the collation of all 
enefices, which became vacant in the dioceſe of a deceaſed bithop 
| q ore the nomination of his ſueceſſor. This right of collation, in 
| uch caſes, was comprehended in the Regale; ſee note [5]. 
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and inducted into their reſpective ſees ; and thus, in ſome 


none has traced out more circumſtantially the riſe and progreſs of this 


The HISTORY of the Romiſh CHR c H. 


INNOCENT pretended, on the contrary, that this claim 
could not be granted with ſuch univerſality; nor would he. 
conſent to any augmentation of the prerogatives of this 
nature, that had formerly been enjoyed by the kings of 
France. Thus the claims of the prince and the remon- 
ſtrances of the pontif, both urged with warmth and per. 
ſeverance, formed a ſharp and violent conteſt, which was 
carried on, on both ſides, with ſpirit and reſolution, The 
pontif ſent forth his bulls and mandates. The monarch 
oppoſed their execution by the terror of penal laws, and the 
authority of ſevere edicts againſt all who dared to treat 
them with the ſmalleſt regard.” When the pontif refuſed 
to confirm the biſhops that were nominated by the 
monarch, the latter took care to have them conſecrated 


meaſure, declared to the world, that the Gallican church 
could govern itſelf without the intervention of the Roman 
pontif. IN NOCENT XI, who was a man of a high {pirit, 
and inflexibly obſtinate in his purpoſes, did not loſe courage 
at a view of theſe reſolute and vigorous proceedings; but 
threatened the monarch with the divine vengeance, iſſued 
out bull after bull, and did every thing in his power to 
convince his adverſaries, that the vigour and intrepidity, 
which formerly diſtinguiſhed the lordly rulers of the 
Romiſh church, were not yet totally extinguiſhed [g]. 
This obſtinacy, however, only ſerved to add fuel to the 
indignation and reſentment of Lewis. And accordingly, 
that monarch ſummoned the famous aſſembly of biſhops[#], 


[g] See Jo. Hen. HEIDECOERI Hiftoria Papatus, Period. vi. 
& cccxli. p. 555,—VOLTAIRE, Sieclede Louis XIV. tom. i. p. 221. 
Edit. de Dreſde 1753. A great number of writers have either inci- 
dentally or profeſſedly treated the ſubject of the Regale, and have 
given ample accounts of the controverſies it has occaſioned. But 


famous right than Cardinal HENRY NORIS, in his I/torta delle In. 
Tſtiture Ecclęſiaſt. p. 547. which is inſerted in the fourth volume of 
his works. | | 7 | 

7” [5] This aſſembly, which conſiſted of thirty-five biſhops, and 
as many deputies of the ſecond Order, extended the Regale to all the 
churches in France without exception. The biſhops, at the fame 
time, thought proper to repreſent it to the king as their humble opinion, 
that thoſe eccleſiaſtics, whom he ſhould be pleaſed to nominate, dufing 
the vacancy of the ſee, to benefices attended with cure of ſouls, wer 


which 
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which met at Paris, in the year 1682. In this convoca- 
tion, the ancient doctrine of the Gallican church, that 
declares the power of the pope to be merely ſpiritual, and 
alſo inferior to that of a general council, was drawn up 
anew in four propoſitions [i], which were ſolemnly adopted 
by the whole aſſembly, and wete propoſed to the whole 
body of the clergy and to all the univerſities throughout the 
kingdom, as a ſacred and inviolable rule of faith. But 
even this reſpectable deciſion of the matter, which gave 
ſuch a mortal wound to the authority of Rome, did not 
ſhake the conſtancy of its reſolute pontif, or reduce him to 
filence [I]. 


O 


appointed by the chapters, . 

fi] Theſe four propoſitions were to the following purpoſe : 

1. That neither St. PETER nor his ſucceſſors have received fron 
God any power to interfere, directly or indirectly, in what concerns 
the temporal intereſts of princes and ſovereign ſtates; that kings and 


oblived to apply for induction and confirmation to the grand-vicars 
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princes cannot be depoſed by eceleſiaſtical authority, nor their ſubjects | 


freed from the ſacred obligation of fidelity and allegiance, by the 
power of the church or the bulls of the Roman pontif. | 


2. That the decrees of the council of Conſtance, which maintained 


the authority of general counciis as ſuperior to that of the pope's, 
- matters, are approved and adopted by the Gallican 
church, 

3. That the rules, cuſtoms, inſtitutions, and obſervances, which 
have been received in the Gallican church, are to be preſerved 
inviolable, 8 

4. That the deciſions of the pope, in points of faith, are not in- 
fallible, unleſs they be attended with the conſent of the church. 

% This pope was far from keeping ſilence with reſpect to the 


famous propoſitions mentioned in the preceding note. As they were 


highly unfavourable to his authority, ſo he took care to have them 
refuted and oppoſed both in private and in public. The principal 


champion for the papal cauſe, on this occaſion, was Cardinal CELEs-, 


TIN SFONDRAT1, who, in the year 1684, publiſhed, under the 
feigned name of EUGENIUS LOMPARDUS, a treatiſe, entitled, Regale 


Sacerdotium Romano Pontifici aſſertum et quatuor propoſitionibus expli» 


catum, This treatiſe was printed in Switzerland, as appears evidently 


by the characters or form of the letters. A multitude of Italian, 
German, and *Spaniſh doctors, ſtood forth to ſupport the tottering 
majeſty of the pontif againſt the court of France; and more eſpecially 
the learned NiCHOL As DU Bols, profeſſor at Louwain, whoſe writings 
in defence of the pope are mentioned by BossUET. But all thete 
papal champions were defeated by the famous prelate laſt-mentioned, 
the learned and eloquent biſhop of Meauæ, who, by the king's ſpecial 
order, compoſed that celebrated work, which appeared after his death, 
mn two volumes 4to, and in the year 1730, under the following title: 
Deſenſs Declarationis celeberrimæ, quam de Poteftate Eccle/iaft:ca ſanxit 
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The HISTORY of the Romiſh CHURCH. 
Another conteſt aroſe, ſome time after the one ny 
mentioned, between theſe two princes, whoſe mutul 
jealouſy and diſlike of each other contributed much to in. 
flame their diviſions. This new diſpute broke out in the 
year 1687, when INNOCENT XI wiſely reſolved to ſuppreh 
the franchiſes and the right of afylum that had formerly 
been enjoyed by the ambaſſadors reſiding at Rome [I], an 
had, on many occaſions, proved a ſanctuary for rapine, 
violence, and injuſtice, by procuring impunity for the malt 
heinous malefactors. The Marquis DE Lavarny | 
refuſed, in the name of the French king, to ſubmit to this 
new regulation; and LEtwis took all the violent methods, 
that pride and reſentment could invent, to oblige the pontif 
to reſtore to his ambaſlador the immunities abovemention- 
ed [ul. INNocEnT, on the other hand, perſiſted in his 
purpoſe, oppoſed the king's demands in the moſt open and 
intrepid manner, and could not be wrought upon by any 
conſideration to yield, even in appearance, to his ambitious 
adverfary [n]. His death, however, put an end to this 
long debate, which had proved really detrimental to both 
of the contending parties. His ſucceſſors, being men ofa 
ſofter and more complaiſant diſpoſition, were leſs averſe to 
the conceſſions that were neceſſary to bring about a recon- 
Ciliation, and to the meatures that were adapted to remove 
the chief cauſes of theſe unſeemly conteſts. They were 
not, indeed, fo far unmindful of the papal dignity and of 
the intereſts of Rome as to patch up an agreement on 
inglorious terms. On the one hand, the right of 4 lun 


Clerus Gallicauus, X1x Martii, MDCLXXX11, Luxemburgi. The late 
publication of this work was owing to the proſpect of a reconciliation 
between the courts of France and Rome, after the death of INN0- 
CENT XI, which reconciliation actually took place, and engaged 
Lxwis XIV to prevent this work's being put to the preſs. | 
I] This right of aſylum extended much further than the 
ambaſſador's palace, whoſe immunity the pope did not mean to violate; 
it comprehended a conſiderable extent of ground, which was called 3 
quarter, and undoubtedly gave occaſion to great and crying abuſes. 
z] The Marquis DER LAVAR PIN began his embaſly b) 
entering Rome, ſurrounded with a thouſand men in arms. . 
O2] JAEGERI Hiftoria Eccleſiaſtic. Sec. xvii. Decenn. ix. p. 19. 
Legatio LAVARDINI, which was publiſhed in 1688.—But above all, 
Memoires de la Reine CHRISTINE, tom. ii. p. 248. For CHRISTINA 


took part in this conteſt, and adopted the cauſe of the French 
monarch. | | & 


_ 
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| right of the regale was ſettled with certain modifications [o]. 
he four famous propoſitions, relating to the pope's au- 
G thority and juriſdiction, were foftened, by the king's 
permiſſion, in private letters addreſſed to the pontif b 

Certain biſhops; but they were neither abrogated by the 
prince, nor renounced by the clergy; on the contrary, 
they ſtill remain in force, and occupy an eminent place 
| 2mong the laws of the kingdom. 

XXIII. [p] Several Proteſtant writers of eminent merit 
and learning, lament the acceſſions of power and authority, 
| which the Roman pontifs are ſuppoſed to have gained, in 
France, during the courſe of this century, They tell us, 


and juriſdiction, which the French nation had, in former 
ages, looked upon with abhorrence, gained ground now, 
and had infected, not only the nobility and clergy, but 
almoſt all ranks and orders of men; and from hence the 


church have ſuffered greatly by the perfidious ſtratagems of 
| the Jeſuits, They are led into this opinion by certain 

meaſures that were taken by the French court, and which 
ſeemed to favour the pretenſions of the Roman pontif. 
They are confirmed in it by the declamations of the 
Janſeniſts and other modern writers among the French, 
| who complain of the high veneration that was paid to the 

papal bulls, during this century; of the ſucceſs of the 


were offered to all thoſe who adhered ſteadfaſtly to the 


pradual attempts that were made to introduce the formi- 
dable tribunal of the inguifition into France, But it will 

| perhaps appear, on mature conſideration, that too much 
SF lircls is laid, by many, on theſe complaints; and that the 


Lo] See FL EUR, Inſtitutions du Droit Eccleſiatique Frangois, which 
excellent work is tranſlated into Latin. 3 Dr. Mos HEIM refers to 


* 


p. 454. of the Latin Verſion, | 1 
bf] This S xxiii, contains the ample note [1], which is to be 


found at p. 830, of the original, It comes in here with more 
bropriety. | | 


| rights 


with ſorrow, that the Italian notions of the papal majeſty 
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conclude, that the famous rights and liberties the Gallican 


| Jeſuits in inſtilling into the minds of the king and his 
counſellors the maxims of Rome, and an exceflive attach- 
ment to its biſhop; of the violence and ill- treatment that 


doctrine and maxims of their forefathers; and of the 


| 
1: 
| 
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C EN T. righis and liberties of the Gallican church were in this 


XVII. 


century, and are actually at this day, in the ſame ſtate 


and condition in which we find them during thoſe eatlier 


ages of which the writers and declaimers abovementioned 


inceſſantly boaſt, It might be aſked, where are the victories 


that are ſaid to have been obtained over the French dy the 
popes of Rome, and which ſome Proteſtant doctors, tending 


a credulous ear to the complaints of the Janſeniſts and 
Appellants, think they perceive with the utmoſt clearneſs! 


I am perſuaded, it would be difficult, if not impoſfible, to 
give a ſatisfactory anſwer, in the affirmative, to this 
queſtion. Og. | 

It is true, indeed, that as the tranſactions of govern- 
ment, in general, are now carried on in France with much 
more ſubiilty, ſecrecy, and art, than in former times; fo, 
in particular, the ſtratagems and machinations of the 
Roman pontifs have been oppoſed and defeated with more 
artifice, and leſs noiſe, than in thoſe more rude and un- 
poliſhed ages, when almoſt every conteſt was terminated by 
brute force.and open violence. The oppoſition between 
the court of France and the biſhop of Rome ſtill ſubſiſts; 
but the manner of terminating their differences is changed; 
and their debates are carried on with leſs clamour, though 
not certainly with leſs animoſity and vigour, than in the 
times of old. This new and prudent manner of diſputing 
is not agreeable to the reſtleſs, fiery, and impatient temper 
of the French, who have an irreſiſtible propenſity to noily, 
clamourous, and expeditious proceedings; and hence, 
undoubtedly, ariſe all the complaints we have heard, and 
{till hear, of the decline of the liberties of the Gallican 
church, in conſequence of the growing influence and 
perfidious councils of the Jeſuits. If thoſe, however, who 


are accuſtomed to make theſe complaints, would, for 1 


moment, ſuſpend their prejudices, and examine with at- 
tention the hiftory, and alſo the preſent ſtate of their 
country, they would ſoon percetye, that their eccleſiaſtical 
liberties [g], inſtead of declining, or of being neglected by 


$8 [q] It is not neceſſary to advertiſe the reader that by theſe 
liberties are not meant, that rational and Chriſtian liberty which 
entitles every individual to follow the light of his own conſcience a 
the dictates of his own judgment in religious matters ; for no 54 
liberty is allowed in Trauck. The liberties of the Callican N 
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their monarchs, are maintained and preſerved with more C E N T. 
care, reſolution and foreſight than ever. It muſt indeed be _ XVI. n 
acknowledged, that, in France, there are multitudes p + 1, 
of cringing flaves, who baſely fawn upon the Roman — 
pontifs, exalt their prerogatives, revere their majeſty, and, 
through the dictates of ſuperſtition, intereſt, or ambition, 
are ever ready to hug the papal chain, and ſubmit their 
necks blindly to the yoke of thoſe ghoſtly tyrants, But it 
may be proved by the moſt undoubted facts, and by innu- 
merable examples, that theſe ſervile creatures of the pope 
abounded.as much in France in former ages as they do at 
this day; and it muſt be alſo conſidered, that it is not by 
the counſels of this laviſh tribe that the ſprings of govern- 
ment are moved, or the affairs of ſtate and church tranſ- 
ated, It muſt be further acknowledged, that the Jeſuits 
have arrived at a very high degree of influence and au- 
thority [7], and ſometimes have credit enough to promote 
meaſures that don't at all appear conſiſtent with the rights 
of the Gallican church, and muſt conſequently be con - 
ſidered as heavy grievances by the patrons of the ancient 
eccleſiaſtical liberty. But here it may be obſerved, on the 
one hand, that many ſuch meaſures have been propoſed and 
followed before the riſe of the Jeſuits; and, on the other, 
that many affairs of great conſequence are daily tranſacted 
in a manner highly diſpleaſing and detrimental to that 
ſociety, and extremely diſagreeable to the Roman pontifs. 
If it de alledged, that thoſe who defend with learning and 
judgment the ancient doctrines and maxims of the Gallican 
church ſcarcely eſcape public cenſure and puniſhment, and 
that thoſe who maintain them with vehemence and intem - 
perate zeal are frequently rewarded with exile or a priſon; 
nay, that the moſt humble and modeſt patrons of theſe 
doctrines are left in obſcurity without encouragement or 
recompence: all this muſt be granted. But it muſt be 


conſiſt in the oppoſition which that church has made, at different i 
mes, to the overgrown power of the Roman pontif, and to his pre- 4 
tended perſonal infallibility. , | | 

lx] Dr. MosHEIM wrote this in the year 1753, before the 
ſuppreſſion of the Order of Jeſuits in France. The downfall of that 
weiety, and the circumſtances that have attended it, ſeem both to 
ry rate and confirm his judicious notion with reſpect to the degree 


or credit and influence which the popes have had, in that kingdom, 
for ſome time paſt, „ 


conſidered, 


242244 „ A * 
3 n 2 „ 
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C E N r. conſidered, on the other hand, that the cauſe they maintain 

XVII. and the ancient doctrines and maxims they defend, are no 

SecrT. II. 4 Ae not 

pax x 1, condemned, or even deſerted ; the matter is only this, thi 

the prince and his miniſtry have fallen upon a new method 

of maintaining and ſupporting them. It appears, to them, 

much more conducive to public peace 2nd order, that the 

ſtratagems and attempts of the Roman pontifs ſhould be 

oppoſed and defeated by ſecret exertions of reſolution and 

vigour, without noiſe or oftentation, than by learned pro. 

ductions and clamorous diſputes : which, for the moſt part, 

excite factions in the kingdom, inflame the ſpirits of the 

people, throw the ſtate into tumult and confuſion, exaſpe- 

rate the pontifs, and alienate them {till more and more from 

the French nation. In the mean time the dottors and 

profeſſors, who are placed in the various ſeminaries of 

learning, are left at liberty to inſtruct the youth in the 

ancient doctrine and diſcipline of the church, and to 

explain and inculcate thoſe maxims and laws by which, in 

former times, the papal authority was reſtrained and 

confined within certain limits, If theſe laws and maxims 

are infringed, and if even violent methods are employed 

againſt thoſe who adhere ſteadfaſtly to them, this happens 

but very rarely, and never but when ſome caſe of extreme 

neceflity, or the proſpect of ſome great advantage to the 

community, abſolutely require their ſuſpenſion. Beſides, 

thoſe who fit at the political helm, always take care to 

prevent the pope's reaping much benefit from this ſuſpen- 

ſion or neglect of the ancient laws and maxims of the 

church. This circumſtance, which is of ſo much im- 

portance in the preſent queſtion, muſt appear evident to 

ſuch as will be at the pains to look into the hiſtory of the 

debates that attended, and the conſequences that followed, 

the reception of the Bull Unigenitus in France, than which 

no papal edict could ſeem more repugnant to the rights and 

liberties of the Gallican church. But in the buſineſs of 

this Bull, as in other tranſactions of a like nature, the court 

proceeded upon this political maxim, that a ſmaller evil 1s 

to be ſubmitted to, when a greater may be thereby 
prevented. . 

In a word, the kings of France have almoſt always 

treated the Roman pontifs as the heroes, Who are ſaid, in 
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Pagan ſtory, to have deſcended: into Tartarus, behaved 
towards the triple-jawed guardian of that lower region: 
ſometimes they offered a ſoporiferous cake to ſuppteſs his 
orumbling and menacing tone; at others, they terrified 


him with their naked ſwords, and the din of arms; and 
liberty of directing their courſe in the manner they thought 
proper. There is nothing invidious deſigned by this 
compariſon, which certainly repreſents, in a lively manner, 


French monarchs, according to the nature of the times, the 
tate of affairs, the character of the pontifs, and other 
incidental circumſtances, in order to render the court of 
| Rome favourable to their deſigns, We have dwelt, perhaps, 
too much upon this ſubject; but we thought it not im- 
proper to undèceive many proteſtant writers, who, too 
much influenced by the bitter complaints and declamations 
of certain Janſeniſts, and not ſufficiently inſtructed in the 


erron ous notions concerning the point we have here en- 
| deavoured to examine and diſcuſs. „ 
XXIV. The corruptions that had been complained of 
| In preceding ages, both in the higher and inferior Orders 
| of the Romiſh clergy, were rathe: increaſed than diminiſh- 
| edduring this century, as the moſt1mpartial writers of that 
communion candidly confeſs, The biſhops were rarely 
indebted for their elevation, to their eminent learning or 
| ſuperior merit. The interceſſion of potent patrons, 
| ſervices rendered to men in power, connexions of blood, 
and ſimoniacal practices, were, generally ſpeaking, the 


their promotion was ſometimes owing to their vices. Their 
lives were ſuch as might be expected from perſons, who 
bad riſen in the church by ſuch unſeemly means; for had 
they been obliged, by their profeſſion, to give public ex- 
anples of thoſe vices which the holy laws of the Goſpel 
lo lviemnly and expreſly condemn, inſtead of exhibiting 
| patterns of ſanctity and virtue to their flock, they could 

not have conducted themſelves otherwiſe than they did [s]. 


[5] The reader may ſee theſe diſagreeable accounts of the corrupti- 
ens of the clergy confirmed by a great number of unexceptionable 


* | Some 


the careſſes and threatnings, that were employed by the | 


hiſtory of theſe eccleſiaſtical contentions, have formed 
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ſteps to preferment; and, what was {till more deplorable, 
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Some indeed there were, who, ſenſible of the obligation 
of their profeſſion, diſplayed a true Chriſtian zeal, in 
adminiſtring uſeful inſtruction and exhibiting pious 
examples to their flock, and exerted their utmoſt vigour 
and activity in oppoſing the vices of the ſacred Order, in 
particular, and the licentiouſneſs of the times in generil. 
But theſe rare patrons of virtue and piety were either 
ruined by the reſentment and ſtratagems of their envious 
and exaſperated brethren, or were left in obſcurity, without 
that encouragement and ſupport, that were requiſite to 
enable them to execute effectually their pious and laudable 
purpoſes. The ſame treatment fell to the lot of thoſe 
among the lower order of the clergy, who endeavoured to 
maintain the cauſe of truth and virtue. But the*numher 
of ſufferers in this noble cauſe was ſmall, compared with 
the multitude of corrupt eccleſiaſtics, who were carried 
away with the torrent inſtead of oppoſing it, and whoſ: 
lives were ſpent in ſcenes of pleaſure, or in the anxiety and 


oils of avarice and ambition. While we acknowledge 


that, among the biſhops and inferior clergy, there were 
ſeveral exceptions from that general prevalence of immon- 
lity and licentiouſneſs with which the ſacred Order was 
chargeable; it is alſo incumbent upon us to do juſtice to 
the merit of ſome of the Roman pontifs, in this century, 
who uſed their moſt zealous endeavours to reform the 
manners of the clergy, or, at leaſt, to oblige them to 
obſerve the rules of external decency in their conduct and 
converſation, It is however matter of ſurprize, that thele 
pontifs did not perceive the unſurmountable obſtacles to the 
ſucceſs of their counſels, and the fruits of their wiſe and 
ſalutary edicts, that aroſe from the internal conſtitution df 
the Romiſh church, and the very nature of the papa 
government. For were the Roman pontifs divinely even 
inſpired, and really infallible ; yet unleſs this inſpiration 
and infallibility were attended with a miraculous pow, 


and with the ſupernatural privilege of being preſent in 


many places at the ſame time; it is not conceivable how 
they ſhould ever entertain a notion of the poſſibility d 
reſtoring or maintaining order, or good morals, among that 


teſtimonies, drawn from the writings of the moſt eminent doors of 


the Romiſh church, in the Memoires de Port Royal, tom. ii. p. 308. 
| prodigious 
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todigious multitude of perſons of all claſles and charac- 
ters, that are ſubject to their juriſdiction, 

XXV. Though the monks, in ſeveral places, behaved 
with much more circumfpection and decency than in 
former times, yet they had every where departed, in a great 
meaſure, from the ſpirit of their founders and the primi- 
tive laws of their reſpective inſtitutions. About the com- 
mencement of this century, their convents and colleges 
made a moſt wretched and deplorable figure, as we learn 
ſrom the accounts of the wiſeſt and moſt learned even of 
| their own writers. But we find, further on, ſeveral at- 
tempts made to remove this diſorder. The firſt were 
made by ſome wiſe and pious Benedictins, who, in France 
and other countries, reformed ſeveral monaſteries of their 
Order, and endeavoured to bring them back, as near as 
was poſſible, to the laws and diſcipline of their founder []. 
Their example was followed by the monks of Clugni, the 
Ciſtercians, the regular canons, the Dominicans and 


date the diviſion of the monaſtic Orders into two general 
claſſes ; one of theſe comprehends the Reformed monks, 
who, reclaimed from that licentiouſneſs and corruption of 
| manners that had formerly diſhonoured their ſocieties, 
lead more ſtrict and regular lives, and diſcover in their 
conduct a greater regard to the primitive Jaws of their 
Order, The other is compoſed of the Un- reformed Orders, 


It] LE Bogur, Memoires ſur Þ Hiſtoire d Auxerre, tom. 11. p. 513. 
where there is an account of the firit Reforms made in the convents 


henedictins, par. II. p. 97. 

[u] There is an account of all the convents Reformed in this 
century, in HELYOT's Hiftorre des Ordres, tom. v, vi, vii. to which, 
lowever, ſeveral intereſting circumſtances may be added, by con- 
lulting other writers. The Reform of the monks of Clugui is amply 
deſcribed by the Benedictines, in the Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. vii. 
b. 544+ The fame authors ſpeak of the Reform of the Regular 
Canons of St. AUGUSTIN, tom. vii. p. 778.787. 790. For an account 


P. 121.— Voyage Litteraire de deux Bencdictins, tom. i. p. 7, 8. 
om. u. p. 133. 229. 269. 303. The Ciſtercians were no ſooner 
| Reformed themſelves, than they uſed their moſt zealous endeavours 
tor the reformation of the whole ſociety Ci. e, of the Benedictine 


Order), but in vain. See MEauPOU, Vie de I Aobe de la Trappe, 
um. l, p. 192. | 


who, 


Franciſcans [u]. It is from this period that. we are to 


Jof that of the Ciftercians, ſee MABILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. 
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during this century.——See MARTENE's Voyage Lilteraire de deur 
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who, forgetting the ſpirit of their founders and the ruteq 
of their inſtitute, ſpend their days in eaſe and pleaſure. 
and have no taſte for the auſterities and hardſhips of the 
monaſtic life. The latter claſs is by far the moſt ny. 
merous ; and the greateſt part, even of the Reformed 
monks, do not only come ſhort of that purity of manner 
which their rule enjoins, but are moreover gradually and 
imperceptibly relapling into their former indolence and 
diforder. | 

XXVI. Among the Reformed monks, a particular de. 


gree of attention is due to certain BenediCtine ſocieties, or 
congregations, who ſurpaſs all the other monaſtic Order 


both in the excellence and utility of their rules and con- 
ſtitution, and in the zeal and perſeverance with which 
they adhere to them. The moſt famous of theſe ſocieties 
is the Congregation of St. Maur [w], which was founded 
in the year 1620, by the expreſs order of GREOGORVY XV, 


and was enriched by URBAN VIII, in the year 1627, 


with ſeveral donations and privileges. It does not indeed 


appear, that even this ſociety adheres ſtrictly to the ſpirit 


and maxims of BENEDICT, whoſe name it bears, nor is it 
beyond the reach of cenſure in other reſpects; but theſe 
imperfections are compenſated by the great number ef 
excellent rules and inſtitutions that are obſerved in it, and 
by the regular lives and learned labours of its members, 
For in this congregation there is a fele& number of per- 
ſons, who are diſtinguiſhed by their genius and talents, {et 
apart for the ſtudy of ſacred and profane literature, and 
more efpecially of hiſtory and antiquities ; and this learned 
part of the ſociety is furniſhed with all the means and 


materials of knowledge, in a rich abundance, and will 


[xv] See the Gallia Chriſtiana Nova, an admirable work, com- 
poſed by the Congregation of St. Maur, tom. vii. p. 474.—HELYOT, 
Hiſtoire des Ordres, tom. vi. cap. xxxvii. p. 256. The letters 
patent of pope GREGORY XV, by which the eſtabliſhment of thus 
famous Congregation was approved and confirmed, were criticiſe 
with great ſeverity and rigour by LauNoy, that formidable ſcourge 
of all the monaſtic Orders, in his Examen privil. S. Germani, tom. ili 
p. i. Opp. p. 303. The ſame author gives an account of the difſen- 
ſions that aroſe in this Congregation immediately after its eſtabliſh: 
ment ; but an account which ſavours too much of that partiality, 
that he was chargeable with whenever he treated of monaſtic affairs; 
ſee his Aſert. Inquifit, in privil, S. Medardi, p. i. cap. Ixxvi. p. 227, 
tom. iii. opp. p. ii. | 

ever 
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every thing that can tend to facilitate their labours and 6 k N 1. 
render them ſucceſsful [x]. It muſt be abundantly known, XVII. 

to thoſe who have any acquaintance with the hiſtory and 5 CT * 
rogreſs of learning in Europe, what ſignal advantages the 3 
Republic of letters has derived from the eſtabliſhment of 
this famous Congregation, whoſe numerous and admirable 


n 


— 


[x] The Benedictines celebrate, in pompous terms, the exploits 
of this Congregation in general, and more eſpecially their zealous 
and ſucceſsful labours in 1eftoring order, diſcipline, and virtue in a 
great number of monaſteries, which were falling into ruin through 
the indolence and corruption of their licentious members; ſee the 
Voyage de deux Religteux Benedictins de la Congregation de S. Maur, 
tom. i. p. 16. tom. ii. p. 47. This eulogy, though perhaps exag- 
gerated, is not entirely unmerited; and there is no doubt but the 
Benedictines have contributed much to reſtore the credit of the 
| monaltic Orders. There are, nevertheleſs, ſeveral clafles of eccle- 
fafics in the Romiſh church, who are no well-withers to this learned 
Comgregation 3 though their diſlike be founded on different reaſons. 
In the firſt claſs we may place a certain number of ambitious pre- 
lates, whoſe artful purpoſes have been diſappointed by this ingenious 
fraternity; for the monks of St. Maur, having turned their principal 
ſtudy towards ancient hiſtory and antiquities of every kind, and 
| bing perfectly acquainted with ancient records, diplomas, and 
charters, are thus peculiarly qualified to maintain their polleſſions, 
| their juriſdiction and privileges, agaiaſt the litigious pretenſions of 
the biſhops, and have, in fact, maintained them with more ſucceſs 
than their Order could do in former times, when deſtitute of learn— 
ing, or but ill furniſhed with the knowledge of ancient hiſtory, 
| The Jeſuits form the ſecond claſs of adverſaries, with whom this 
learned Congregation has been obliged to ſtruggle; for their luſtre 
and reputation being conſiderably eclipſed by the numerous and 
| admirable productions of theſe Benedictines, they have uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to fink, or at leaſt to diminiſh, the credit of ſuch 
formidable rivals. See SIMON, Lettres Choiſies, tom. iv. p. 36. 45. 
Theſe Benedictines have a third ſett of enemies, who are inftigat:d 
by ſuperſtition ; and it is not improbable, that this ſuperitition may | 
| be accompanied with a certain mixture of envy. To underſtand 
this fully, it muſt be obſerved, that the learned monks, of whom we 
are now ſpeaking, have ſubſtituted an aſſiduous application to the 
| euiture of philoJogy and literature in the place of that bodily and 
manual labour which the Rule of St. BENEDICT preſcribes to his 
followers. The more robult, healthy, and vigorous monks are 
| obliged to employ a certain portion of the day in working with their 
hands; while thoſe of a weaker conſtitution, and ſuperior genius, 
are allowed to exchange bodily for mental. labour, and inſtead of 
cultivating the lands or gardens af the convent, to ſpend their days 
un the purſuit of knowledge both human and divine. The lazy 
| monks envy this bodily repoſe 3 and the ſuperſtitious and fanatical 
mes, who are vehemently prejudiced in favour of the ancient mo- 
naſtic diſcipline, behold with contempt theſe learned reſearches, as 
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productions have caſt a great light upon all the varioy 


vents to that auſtere diſcipline, looked upon the changes 


| learned productions with which the Congregation of St. Maur has 
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branches of philology and Belles Lettres, and whoſe te. 
ſearches have taken in the whole circle of ſcience, Philo. 
ſophy excepted [y]. 

XXVII. Though theſe pious attempts to reform the mo- 
naſteries were not entirely unſucceſsful, yet the effects the 
produced, even in thoſe places where they had ſucceeded 
moſt, came far ſhort of that perfection of auſterity that 
had ſeized the imaginations of a ſett of perſons, whoſe 
number is conſiderable in the Romiſh church, though 
their credit be ſmall, and their ſeverity be generally locked 
upon as exceſſive and diſguſting. Theſe rigid cenſors, 
having always in their eye the ancient diſcipline of the 
monaſtic Orders, and bent on reducing the modern con- 


above mentioned as imperfect and trifling. They con- 
nidered a monk as a perſon obliged, by the ſanctity of his 
profeſſion, to ſpend his whole days in prayers, tears, con- 
templation, and filence, in the peruſal of holy books, and 
the hardſhips of bodily labour; nay they went fo far as to 
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unbecoming the monaſtic character, ſince they tend to divert the 
mind from divine contemplation. This ſuperſtitious and abſurd 
opinion was maintained, with peculiar warmth and vehemence, by 
ARMAND JOHN BOUTHELIER DE RANCE, abbot of La Trappe, 
in his book Des deworrs monaſtigues; upon which the BenediCines 
employed MABILLON, the moſt learned of their fraternity, to defend 
their cauſe, and to expoſe the reveries of the abbot in their proper 
colours. This he did with remarkable ſucceſs, in his famous book 
De fludiis menafticis, which was firſt publiſhed in 8vo at Paris, inthe 
year 1691, patled afterwards through ſeveral editions, and was 
tranſlated into different languages. Hence aroſe that celebrated 
queſtion, which was long debated with great warmth and animoliy 
in France, viz. How fer a monk may, conſiſtently with his character 
apply himſelf to the ſtudy of literature ? There is an elegant and in- 
tereſting hiſtory of this controverſy given by VINCENT THULLIER 
a molt learned monk of the Congregation of St. Maur; fee tit 
Opera Pofihuma MABILLONII et RUINARTII, tom. i. p. 365445 

[5] The curious reader will find an account of the authors and 
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enriched the Republic of Letters, in PH. LE CERF's Bibliotheque 
Hiftorique et Critique des Auteurs de la Congregation de St. Mail, 
publiſhed at the Hague in $vo, in 1726; and alſo in BERNARD PET) 
Bibliotheca Benedic ino-Mauriana, publiſhed in Svo at Aug/bm, 
in 1716, —Theſe Benedictines ſtill maintain their literary fame by 
the frequent publication of laborious and learned productions 
the various branches of ſacred and profane literature. 


3 1 maintan, 
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maintain, that all other deſigns, and all other occupations, 
however laudable and excellent in themſelves, were en- 
| tirely foreign from the monaſtic vocation, and, on that 
account, vain and finful in perſons of that Order. "This 
{vere plan of monaſtic diſcipline was recommended by 


to influence many in its behalf; but it was alſo adopted 
by the Janſeniſts, who reduced it to practice in certain 
places [2], and in none with more fucceis and reputation 
than in the female convent of Port-Royal, where it hag 
ſubſiſted from the year 1618 until our time [a]. Theſe 
eps of the Janſeniſts excited a ſpirit of emulation, and 


| this auſtere model; but they were all furpaſted by the 
famous BoUTHILLIER DE RANCE, abbot de la Trappe [b], 
who, with the moſt-ardent. zeal and indefatigable Jabour, 
| attended with uncommon ſucceſs, introduced into his 
| monaſtery this diſcipiine, in all its auſtere and ſhockin 

| perſeion, This abbot, ſo illuſtrious by his birth and fo 
remarkable for his extraordinary devotion, was fo happy 
25 to vindicate his fraternity from the charge of exceſſive 
ſuperſtition, which the Janſeniſts had drawn upon them- 


[z] See the Memoires de Port Royal, tom. ii. p. 601, 602.—MaAR=- 
TIN BaRC OS, the moſt celebrated Janſeniſt of this century, intro- 
| duced this auſtere rule of diſcipline into the monaſtery of St. Cyrany 
| of which he was abbot. Sce the Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. ii. p. 132. 
Moo, Voyages Liturgiques, p. 135. But, after the death of 
this famous abbot, the monks of his cloiſter relapſed into their former 
| diforder, and reſumed their former manners. See Yoyage de deux 
henedidt ius, tom. i. p. i. p. 18. | | 
[a] HELYoT, Hiftoire des Ordres, tom. v. chap. xliv. p. 455. 
le] This illuſtrious abbot ſhewed very early an extraordinary 
genius for the Belles Lettres. At the age of ten, he was maſter of 

everal of the Greek and Roman poets, and underſtood HOMER per- 
fectly. At the age of twelve or thirtcen, he gave an edition of 


he had imbibed the voluptuous ſpirit of that poet, and that his ſub- 


txtinguiſhit entirely, They alſo attribute his converſion to a ſingular 
weident. They tell us, chat returning from the country, after ſix 
| weeks abſence from a lady whom he loved paſſionately (and not in 
van), he went directly to her chamber by a back ſtair, without 
having the patience to make any previous inquiry about her health 
and ſituation. On opening the door, he found the chamber illumi- 
nated and hung with black z—and, on approaching to the bed,. 
aw the mot hideons fp Ctacle that could be preſented to his eyes, 


2 2 ſelves 


ſeveral perſons, whoſe obſcurity put it out of their powet 


| Anacreon, with learned Annotations. Some writers alledge, that 
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ſereral monaſteries exerted themſelves in the imitation of 


lequent application to rhe ſtudy of theology in the Sorboune did not 
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C EN T. ſelves by the auſterity of their monaſtic diſcipline; and 
. * yet his ſociety obſerved the ſevere and laborious rule of 
Þ rw I. the ancient Ciſtertians, whom they even ſurpaſſed in ab- 
25 — ſtinence, mortifications, and ſelf-denial. This Order fill 
ſubſiſts, under the denomination of the Reformed Bernar- 
dins of La Trappe, and has ſeveral monaſteries both in Spain 
and /taly ; but, if credit may be given to the accounts of 
writers who ſeem to be well informed, it is degenerating 
gradually from the auſtere and painful diſcipline of its fa. 
mous founder | c]. | LD 

New mona= XXVIII. The Romiſh church, from whoſe prolific 
os Orders womb all the various forms of ſuperſtition iſſued forth in 
REN amazing abundance, ſaw ſeveral new monaſtic eſta- 
bliſhments ariſe within its borders during this century, 
The greateſt part of them we ſhall paſs over in ſilence, and 
confine ourſelves to the mention of thoſe, which have 
obtained ſome degree of fame, or at leaſt made a certain 

noiſe in the world, TE 
We begin with the Fathers of the oratory of the Hi 
Jeſus, a famous Order, inſtituted by Cardinal BERULLE, a 
man of genius and talents, who diſplayed his abilities with 
ſuch ſucceſs, in the ſervice both of ſtate and church, that 
he was generally looked upon as equally qualified for 
ſhining in theſe very different ſpheres. This Order, which 
both in the nature of its rules and in the deſign of its 
eſtabliſhment ſeems to be in direct oppoſition to that of 
the Jeſuits, was founded in the year 1613, has produced a 
conſiderable number of perſons eminent for their piety, 
learning, and eloquence, and fill maintains its reputa- 


and the-moſt adapted to mortify paſſion, inſpire horror, and engender 
the gloom of melancholy devotion in a mind too lively and too much 
agitated to improve this ſhocking change to the purpolcs of rational 
piety : he ſaw his fair miſtreſs in her ſhroud—dead of the ſmall 
pox—all her charms fled—and ſucceeded by the ghaſtly lines df 
death, and the frightful marks of that terrible diſorder, —From that 
moment, it is ſaid, our abbot retired from the world, repaired to 10 
Trappe, the moſt gloomy, barren, and deſolate ſpot in the whole 
kingdom of France, and there ſpent the forty laſt years of his lite 
perpetual acts of the moſt auttere piety. 
[c] MARSOLIER, Vie del Abbe de la Trappe, publiſhed at Far! 

in 1702, in 4to. and in 1703, in 2 vols. 1200.—MEAUPOU, Ji dt 
M. F Abbé de la Trappe, publiſhed at Paris in 2 vols. 8v0, in 1702. 
FELIBIEN, Deſcription de Þ Abbaye de la Trappe, publiſhed at Tal 
in 1671,-HEEYOT, Hiſtoire des Ordres, tom. vi, chap. i. p- 1- 


1190 


| oratory, are not, properly ſpeaking, religious or monks, bein 
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count of certain theological productions, been ſuſpected of 


p « * : . 3 1 
introducing new opinions; and this ſuſpicion has not only 5 


deen raiſed, but is alſo induſtriouſly fomented and propa- 
cated, by the Jeſuits, The prieſts who enter into this 
ſociety are not obliged to renounce their property or 
poſſeſſions, but only to refuſe all eccleſiaſtical cures or 
offices to which any fixed revenues or honours are an- 
nexed, as long as they continue members of this frater- 
nity, from which they are, however, at liberty to retire 
whenever they think proper [4]. While they continue in 
the Order, they are bound to perform, with the greateit 
fidelity and accuracy, all the prieſtly functions, and to 
turn the whole bent of their zeal and induſtry to one 
ſingle point, even the preparing and qualifying themſelves 
and others for diſcharging them daily with greater per- 
fection and more abundant fruits. If, therefore, we con- 
ſider this Order in the original end of its inſtitution, its 
convents may, not improperly, be called the ſchools of 


| ſacerdotal divinity [e]. It is nevertheleſs to be obſerved, 


that, in later times, the Fathers of the oratory have not 
confined themſelves to this ſingle object, but have imper- 
ceptibly extended their original plan, and applied them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of polite literature and theology, which 


they teach with reputation in their colleges [V]. 


After theſe Fathers, the next place is due to the Prieſis 


| of the Miffions, an Order founded by VINCENT DE PAUL 


lad] The Fathers or Priæſis (as they are alſo called) , the 
g bound 
by ” dos, and their inſtitute being purely eccleſiaſtical or ſacer- 
otal, 

le] SeeHABERT DE CERISI, Jie du Cardinal BERULLE, ſonda- 
teur de POratoire de Jeſus, publiſhed at Paris in 4to in the year 
1646,—MoRkiN1 Vita Antigg. prefixed to his Orientalia, p. 3, 4, 5. 
110.8. SIMON, Lettres Choifies, tom. il. p. 60. et Biblintheque 
Critique (publiſhed under the fititious name of Saint Forre) tom. ili. 
p. 303. 324. 330. For an account of the genius and capacity of 
*RULE, fee BAILLEE, Vie de RICHER, p.220—342.—LE VASSOR, 
Hiftcire de Louis XIII, tom. iii. p. 397.—HELYOT, Hiſtoire des 
5 tom. viii. chap. x. p. 53.—Gallia Chriſtiana Benedictiuor. 

vn. p · 76. f | | 

S [7] The Fathers of the oratory will now be obliged, in a 
"ore particular manner, to extend their plan; ſince, by the ſup— 
pieiion of the Jeſuits in France, the education of youth is committed 


to them, | 7 
Z 3 (Who 
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(who has obtained, not long ago, the honours of ſaint. 
ſhip), and formed into a regular congregation, in the 
year 1632, by Pope URBAN VIII. The rule preſcribed 
to this ſociety, by its founder, lays its members under the 
three following obligations: Fi, to purify themſelves, 
and to aſpire daily to higher degrees of ſanctity and per- 
fection, by prayer, meditation, the peruſal of pious books, 
and other devout exerciſes : Secondly, to employ eight 
months of the year in the villages, and, in genera], among 
the country- people, in order to inſtruct them in the 
principles of religion, form them to the practice of piety 
and virtue, accommodate their differences, and adminiſter 
conſolation and relief to the ſick and indigent : Thirdly, 
to inſpect and govern the ſeminaries in which perſons de- 
ſigned for holy orders receive their education, and to 
inſtruct the candidates for the miniitry in the ſciences that 
relate to their reſpective vocations [g]. 1 

The Prięſis of the miſſions were alſo intruſted with the 
direction and government of a Female Order, called Virgin; 
of love, or Daughters of charity, whoſe office it was to ad- 
miniſter aſſiſtance and relief to indigent perſons, who 
were confined to their beds by fickneſs and infirmity, 
This Order was founded by a noble virgin, whoſe name 
was Lovisa LE GRAS, and received, in the year 16bo, 
the approbation of Pope CLEMENT IX [Y]. -The Breibreu 


and Siſters of the pious and Chriſtian ſchools, who are now 


The ſociety 


of Jeſuits. 


commonly called Pietiſis, were formed into a ſociety, in 
the year 1678, by NicHoLas BARRE, and obliged, by 
their engagements, to devote themſelves to the education 
of poor children of both ſexes [i]. It would be endleſs to 
mention all the religious ſocieties which roſe and fell, were 
formed by fits of zeal, and diſſolved by external incidents, 
or by their own internal principles of inſtability and 
decay. | | 

XXIX. If the Company of Jeſus, ſo called, which may 
be conſidered as the ſoul of the papal kicrarchy, and the 


[2] Ag NT, Vie de ViINCENT DE Pavur, publiſhed in 4to 4 
Paris in 1564, —HELYOT, loc. cit. tom. vill. chap. Xl. p. 64.— 
Gallia Chriſtiaua, tom. vii. p. 998. 

: ; | h e des LES 

L] GOBILLON, Vie de Madame DEH Gras, Fondatrice es fle 
de la Charite, publiſhed in 12mo, at Paris, in the year 1676. 

L] HELYOT, Hiſtcire des Ordres, tom. viii. chap. xxx. p. 233. 
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main ſpring that directs its motions, had not been invin- 6 x N J. 


cible, in mult have ſunk under the aitacks of thoſe formi- 
gable enemies that, during the courſe of this century, 
aſſailled it on all ſides and from every quarter. When we 
conſider the multitude of the adverſaries the Jeſuits had to 


encounter, the heinous crimes with which they were 
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charged, the innumerable affronts they received, and the 


various calamities in which they were involved, it muſt 
appear aſtoniſhing that they yet ſubſiſt; and ſtill more ſo, 
that they enjoy any degree of public eſteem, and are not, 
on the contrary, ſunk in oblivion or covered with infamy. 
In France, Holland, Poland, and Itah, they experienced, 
from time to time, the bitter effects of a warm and vehe- 
ment oppoſition, and were, both in public and private, 
accuſed of the greateſt enormities, and charged with main- 
taining peſtilential errors and maxims, that were equally 
deſtructive of the temporal and eternal intereſts of man- 
kind, by their tendency to extinguiſh the ſpirit of true 
religion, and to trouble the order and peace of civil 
ſociety. The Janſeniſts, and all who eſpouſed their cauſe, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves more eſpecially in this oppoſition. 
They compoſed an innumerable multitude of books, in 
order to cover the ſons of LoyoLa with eternal reproach, 
and to expoſe them to the hatred and ſcorn of the whole 
univerſe, Nor were theſe productions mere detamatory 
lidels, dictated by malice alone, or pompous declamations, 
deſtitute of arguments and evidence. On the contrary, 
they were attended with the ſtrongeſt demonſtration, being 
drawn from undeniable facts, and confirmed by unexcep- 


tionable teſtimonies [&. Yet all this was far from over- 


[+] An account of this oppoſition to, and of theſe conteſts with, 
the Jeſuits would furniſh matter for many volumes; ſince there is 
ſcarcely any Roman-catholic country, which has not been the theatre 
of violent diviſions between the ſons of LoyYoLa, and the magi- 
ftrates, monks, or doors, of the Romiſh church. In theſe conteſts, 
the Jeſuits ſeemed almoſt always to be vanquiſhed ; and neverthe- 
lels, in the iſſue, they always came victorious from the field of con- 
troverly, A Janſeniſt writer propoſed, ſome years ago, to collect 
into one relation the accounts of theſe conteſts that lie diſperſed in a 
multitude of books, and to give a complcat hiſtory of this famous 
Order. The firſt volume of his work accordingly appeared at 
Utrecht, in the year 1741, was accompanied with a curious Preface, 
and entitled, Hiſtoire des Religieur de la Compagnie de Jeſus. If we 
may give credit. to what this writer tells us of-the voyages he under- 


L 4 turning 
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CENT, turning that fabric of profound and infidious policy which 


the Jeſuits had raiſed, under the protection of the Roman 


pA 1 I. pontifs, and the connivance of deluded princes and na. 
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tions. It ſeemed, on the contrary, as if the oppoſition of 
ſuch a multitude of enemies and accuſers had ſtrengthened 
their intereſt inſtead of diminiſhing it, and added to their 
affluence and proſperity inſtead of bringing on their de. 
ſtruction. Amidſt the ſtorm that threatened them with a 
fatal ſhipwreck, they directed their courſe with the ut- 


took, the dangers and difficulties he encountered, and the number of 
| years he ſpent in inveſtigating the proceedings, and in detecting the 
frauds and artifices, of the Jeſuits; we mult certainly be perſuaded, 
that no man could be better qualified for compoſing the hiſtory of 
this inſidious Order. But this good man, returning imprudently 
into France, was diſcovered by his exaſperated enemies the feſuits, 
and is ſaid to have periſhed miſerably by their hands. Hence not 
above a third part of his intended work was either pub'iſhed or 
finiſhed for the preſs. & Some things may be added, both by way 
of correction and illuſtration, to what Dr. MOSHEIM has here ſaid, 
concerning this hiſtory of the Jeſuits and its author, In the fir 
place, its author or compiler is ſtill alive, reſides at the Hague, paſſes 
by the name of BEN ARD, is ſuppoſed to be a Janſeniſt, and a relation 
of the famous Father QUENEL, whom the Jeſuits perſecuted with 
ſuch violence in France. He is a native ef France, and belonged to 
the oratory ; it is alſo true, that he went thither from Holland ſeveral 
years ago, and it was believed that he had fallen a, victim to tne 
relentment of the Jeſuits, until his return to the Hague proved that 
report falſe. Secondly, This hiſtory is carried no further down than 
the ycar 1572, notwithſtanding the expreſs promiſes and engagements 
by which the avthor bound himſelf four and twenty years ago (in 
the Preface to his firſt volume) to publiſh the whole in a very ſhort 
time, declaring that it was ready for the preſs. This ſuſpeniion is 
far from being honourable to Mr. BENARD, who is ſtill living at the 
Hague, and conſequently at full liberty to accompliſh his promile, 
This has made ſome ſuſpect, that, though Mr, BENARD is too much 
out of the Jeſuits reach to be influenced by their threatnings, ke 1s 
not, however, too far from them to be moved by the eloquence oi their 
promiſes, or ſtedfaſt enough to ſtand out againſt the averghty remon- 
ſtrances they may have employed to prevent the further publication 
of his hiſtory. It may be obſerved 7hirdly, that the character of à 
traveller, who has ſtudied the manners and conduct of the Jeſuits in 
the moſt remarkable ſcenes of their tranfactions in Europe, and the 
other parts of the globe, is here aſlumed by Mr. BENARD as che moſt 
pleating manner of conveying the accounts which he compiled in dus 
cloſet. Theſe accounts don't appear to be falſe, though the character 
of a traveller, aſſumed by the compiler, be fictitious. It mult be 
allowed, on the contrary, that Mr. BENARD has drawn his rejations 
from good fources, though his ityle and manner cannot well be 
juſtißed from the charge of acrimony and malignity. ; 
| mol 
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moſt dexterity, tranquillity, and prudence. Thus they C EN T. 
got ſafe into the defired harbour, and aroſe to the very 3 A 
{ummit of ſpiritual authority in the church of Rome. pgs L 
Avoiding rather than repelling the aſſaults of their enemies. 
oppoling for the moſt part patience and ſilence to their 
redoubled inſults, they proceeded uniformly and ſtedfaſtly 
to their great purpoſe, and they ſeem to have attained it. 
For thoſe very nations who formerly looked upon a Jeſuit 
8 2 kind of monſter and as a public peſt, commit, at this 
day, ſome through neceſſity, ſome through choice, and 
others through both, a great part of their intereſts and 
tranſactions to the direction of this moſt artful and power- 
ful ſociety [l]. 1 

XXX All the different branches of literature received, The fate of 
during this century, in the more poliſhed Roman- catholic 1 - 
countries, a new degree of luſtre and improvement. France, of Rene. 
Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands produced ſeveral men 

eminent for their genius, erudition, and acquaintance with 

the learned languages. This happy circumſtance muſt 

not, however, be attributed to the labour of the ſchools, 

or to the methods and procedure of public education ; 
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[1] It may perhaps be affirmed with truth, that none of the 
Noman-catholic nations attacked the Jeſuits with more vehemence 
| and animoſity than the French have done upon ſeveral occaſions; 
and 1t is certain, that the Jeſuits in that kingdom have been, more 
tian once, involved in great difficulties and diſtreſs. To be con- 
rinced of this, the reader has only to conſult DU BouLaY's Hiftoria 
Academiæ Pariſienſis, tom. vi. p. 559. 648. 676. 738. 742. 744+ 763. 
774+ 874. 890. 898. gog. in which he will find an ample and ac- 
curate account of the reſolutions and tranſactions of the parliament 
aud univerſity of Paris, and alſo of the proceedings of the people in 
general, to the detriment of this artful and dangerous ſociety. But 
what was the final iſfue of all theſe reſolutions and tranſactions, and 
IN whit did all this oppoſition end ? I anſwer, in the exaltation and 
grandeur of the Jeſuits. They had been baniſhed with ignominy . 
out of the kingdom, and were recalled from their exile, and honour— 
aly reſtored to their former credit, in the year 1604, under the 
een of HENRY IV, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of many 
perlons of the higheſt rank and dignity, who were ſhocked beyond 
xprefion at this unaccountably mean and ignoble ſtep. See Me- 
M3res de SULLY (the modern edition publiſhed at Geneva), tom. v. 
. 33. 314. After that period, they moved the main ſprirgs of 
Sehernment both in church and ſtate, and ſtill continue to fit, though 
0 at the helm of both. W The reader muſt again be ad- 
10 led. that this vote was written by Dr. MOSHEIM ſome years 
ore the lupprefiion of the ſociety of the Jeſuits in France. 
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the example and labours of this polite nation contributed 


The ſtate of 
philoſophy. 


opened new paths to the attainment of ſolid learning, aud 
preſented the ſciences under a new and engaging aſped u 
the ſtudious youth. It mult be obſerved here, in juſtice 
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for the old, dry, perplexing, inelegant, ſcholaſtic methyy 
o: inſtruction prevailed then, and indeed ſtill takes place 
in both the higher and lower ſeminaries of learning j and 
it is the peculiar tendency of this method to damp genius 
to depreſs, inſtead of exciting and encouraging, the genergy 
efforts of the mind towards the purſuit of truth, and 9 
load the memory with a multitude of inſignificant wor 
and uſeleſs diſtinctions. It was beyond the borders gf 
theſe pedantic ſeminaries, that genius was encouraped, 
and directed by great and eminent patrons of ſcience, who 
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to the French, that they bore a diſtinguiſhed part in this 
literary reformation. Excited by their native force of 
genius, and animated by the encouragement that learn- 
ing and learned men received from the munificence of 
Lewis XIV, they cultivated with ſucceſs almoſt all the 
various branches of literature, and, rejecting the barbarous 
jargon of the ſchools, exhibited learning under an elegant 
and alluring form, and thereby multiplied the number af 
its votaries and patrons [m]. It is well known how much 


to deliver other countries from the yoke of , ſcholaſic 
bondage. e | | 
XXXI. The Ariſtotelians of this century were a ſet 
of intricate dialecticians, who had the name of the Stagi- 
rite always in their mouths, without the leaſt portion dl 
his genius, or any tolerable knowledge of his ſyſtem; and 
they maintained their empire in the ſchools, notwith- 


ſtanding the attempts that had been made to diminiſh thei 0 
credit, It was long before the court of Rome, which h 
beheld with terror whatever bore the ſmalleſt aſpect 0l 0 
novelty, could think of conſenting to the introduction ola . 
more rational philoſophy, or permit the modern diſcover" Bl \, 
in that noble ſcience to be explained with fre:dom in the a 
public ſeminaries of learning. This appears ſyfficient r 
from the fate of GALILEI, the famous mathematic!aÞ ol 1 
Hiorence, who was caſt into priſon by the court of fu, ; 
| 

n] For an ample account of this matter, ſee VOLTAIRE'S * 
de Louis XIV, and more eſpecially the Chapters in the ſecon 5 


lume, relative to the Arts and Sciences. 
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ſtim, for adopting the ſentiments of Copernicus, in rela- E N r. 

ton to the conſtitution of the ſolar ſyſtem. It is true, : any 
ECT. - 

indeed, that DES CARTES and GassENnDI [7], the one by p 1 l. 

his new philoſophy, and the other by his admirable Writ nm mon 

ings, gave a mortal wound to the Peripatetics, and excited 

a ſpirit of liberty and emulation that changed the face of 

ſcience in France, It was under the auſpicious influence 

of theſe adventurous guides that ſeveral eminent men of 

| that nation abandoned the perplexed and intricate wilds | 

of the philoſophy that was taught by the modern Ariſto- 

telians ; and, throwing off the ſhackles of mere authority, 

dared to conſult the dictates of reaſon and experience, in 

the ſtuly of nature and in the inveſtigation of truth. 

Among theſe converts to true philoſophy, ſeveral Jeſuits, 

and a {till greater number of Janſeniſis and Prieſts of the 

mratery, diſtinguiſhed themſelves; and, accordingly, we 

find in this liſt the reſpectable names of MALEBRANCHE, 

ARNAULD, LAMI, NicoLE, PASCAL, who acquired im- 

mortal fame by illuftrating and improving the doctrine of 

Des CarTEs, and accommodating it to the purpoſes of 

human life oJ. The modeſty, circumſpection, and ſelf- 

| difidence of GASSENDI, who confeſſed the ſcanty meaſure 

of his knowledge, and pretended to no other merit than 

that of pointing out a rational method of arriving at truth, 

while others boaſted that they had already found it out, 

rendered him diſagreeable in France. The ardent curi- 

olity, the fervor, precipitation, and impatience of that 

lively people, could not bear the flow and cautious method 
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In] See GASSENDI Exercitationes paradoxe adwerſus Arifioteleos. 
herum, tom. iii. This ſubtile and judicious work contributed per- 
haps more than any thing elſe, to hurt the cauſe and ruin the credit 
of tie Peripatetics. | | 5 

[0] Theſe great men were, indeed, very ill treated by the Peri- 
patetice, on account of their learned and excellent labours. They 
vere accuſed, by theſe exaſperated ſcholaſtics, of irreligion, and were 
eren charged with Atheiſm by Father HARDOUIxN, who was really 
mtoxicated with the large draughts he had taken from the mudd 
fountains of peripatetic and ſcholaſtic ſcience. See his Athei Detect, 
n his Opp, Pofthum. p. 1. and 1259. t is eaſy to perceive the 
realons of all this reſentment ; 'fince the Carteſian ſyſtem, which 
amed at reſtoring the authority of reaſon and the light of true phi- 
olophy, was by no means ſo proper to defend the pretenſions of 


he and the cauſe of popery, as the dark and intricate jargon of the 
eripatetics. | 
of 
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The reſpec- 
tive merit of 
Jeſuits, Be- 
dictines, 
Prieſts of 
the oratory, 


and Janſe- 


niſts, in the 
cultivation 
of ſacred and 
profane lite- 
rature. 
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of proceeding that was recommended by the cool wiſdon 
of this prudent inquiter. They wanted to get at the 
ſummit of philoſophy, without climbing the ſteps thy 
lead to it. 3 
Towards the concluſion of this century, many eminent 
men, in Itah and in other countries, followed the examyle 
of the French, in throwing off the yoke of the Peripatetic, 
and venturing into the paths that were newly opened for 
the inveſtigation of truth. This deſertion of the cid 


philoſophy was at firſt attended with that timorouſnck * 
and ſecrecy that aroſe from apprehenſions of the dil. g 
pleaſure and reſentment of the court of Rome; but, as ſoon 0 
as it was known that the Roman pontifs beheld with le 5 
indignation and jealouſy the new diſcoveries in metx 2 
phyſics, mathematics, and natural philofophy, then the y 
deſerters broke their chains with greater confidence, and i 1 
proceeded with greater freedom and boldneſs in the pur- WW ;; 
ſuit of truth. 5 8 
XXXII. After this general account of the ſtate of WW x. 
learning, in the Roman-catholic countries, it will not be by 
improper to point out, in a more particular manner, thoſe p 
of the Romith writers, who contributed moſt to the pro- 
pagation and improvement both of ſacred and profane ( 
erudition during the courſe of this century. The Jeſuit 0 
were, for a long time, not only poſſeſſed of an undiſputed 10 
pre-eminence in this reſpect, but were, moreover, conſidered 4 
as almoſt the ſole fountains of univerſal knowledge, and 8 
the only religious Order that made any figure in the WW « 
literary world. And it muſt be confeſſed by all, who are 0 
not miſled by want of candor or of proper information, th 
that this famous ſociety was adorned by many perſons of BN . 
uncommon genius and learning. The names of PETA 
SIRMOND, PoussIxEs, LABBE, and ABRAM, will live u 
long as letters ſnall be held in honour z and even that ol at 
HARDOUIN, notwithſtanding the ſingularity of his ditot- In 
dered fancy, and the extravagance of many of his opinions ll d. 
will eſcape oblivion. { 
It is at the ſame time to be obſerved, that the litera!) & 
glory of the Jeſui:s ſufered a remarkable eclipſe, during if 


the courſe of this century, from the growing luſtre of tbe 
Benedictine Order, and more eſpecially of the Cong e 
of St, Maur. Tune Jeſuits were perpetually ben, 
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the eminent merit and luſtre of their /oc:ety on the one ctw T. 
hand, and expoſing, on the other, to public contempt, XVII. 


the ignorance and ſtupidity of the Benedictines, who, 
indeed, formerly made a very different figure from what 
they do at preſent. Their view, in this, was to form a 
plauſible pretext for invading the rights of the latter, and 
engroſſing their ample revenues and poſſeſſions; but the 
genedictines reſolved to diſconcert this inſidious project, 
to wipe off the reproach of ignorance that had heretofore 
deen caſt upon them with too much juſtice, and to diſap- 
| point the rapacious avidity of their enemies, and rob them 
of their pretexts. For this purpoſe, they not only erected 
ſchools in their monaſteries, for the inſtruction of youth 
in the various branches of learning and ſcience ; but alſo 
employed ſuch of their ſelect members as were diſtinguiſhed 
by their erudition and. genius, in compoſing a variety of 
learned productions, that were likely to ſurvive the waſte 
of time, adapted to vindicate the honour of the fraternity, 
and to reduce its enemies to ſilence, This important 
taſk has been executed with incredible ability and ſucceſs 


BrAUCENDRE, GARNIER, DE LA RUE, MaRTENnE, 
MonTFaucon, and other eminent men of that learned 
Order, It is to theſe Benedictines that we are indebted 
for the beſt editions of the Greek and Latin fathers z— 
for the diſcovery of many curious records and ancient do- 
cuments, that throw a new light upon the hiſtory of re- 
mote ages, and upon the antiquities of various countries; 
for the beſt accounts of ancient tranſactions, whether ec- 
cleliaſtical or political, and of the manners and cuſtoms of 
the earlieſt times for the improvement of chronology 


pilology and Belles Lettres, the religious Order now 
under conſideration has ſhone with a diſtinguiſhed luſtre, 


ncultry, that are worthy of being tranimitted to the lateſt 
polterity, It would be perhaps difficult to aſſign a reaſon 
lor that viſible decline of learning among the Jeſuits, that 
don menced preciſely at that very period when the Bene- 
ines began to make this eminent figure in the republic 


tits have long been at a loſs to produce any one or more 
| of 
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and the other branches of literature. In all theſe parts of 


and given ſpecimens of their knowledge, diſcernment, and 


af letters. The fact, however, is undeniable; and the 
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c ENT of their members, who are qualified to diſpute the pres 


XVII. 
Sx cr. II. 
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literary world with productions that furniſh abundans 
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eminence, or even to claim an equality, with the Beje. 
dictines. The latter ſtill continue to ſhine in the varigy 
branches of philology, and, almoft every year, enrich the 


proofs of their learning and induſtry ; whereas, if we ey. 
cept a ſingle work, publiſhed by the Jeſuits of Autun, 
many years have paſſed ſince the ſons of Lovora hae 
given any ſatisfactory proofs of their boaſted learning, ot 
added to the maſs of literature any work worthy to he 
compared with the /abours of the followers of BENEDIer. 

Theſe learned monks excited the emulation of the 
Prieſts of the oratory, whoſe efforts to reſemble them were 
far from being deſtitute of ſucceſs. Several members of 
this latter Order diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their remark- 
able prohciency in various branches both of ſacred and 
profane literature. This, to mention no more examples, 
appears ſufhciently from the writings of Morin, To- 
MASSIN, and SIMON, and from that admirable work of 
CHARLES DE CoinTE, entitled, The Eccleſiaſtical Aral 
ef France, The Tanſenifts alſo deſerve a place in the lit 
of thoſe who cultivated letters with induſtry and ſucceſs 
Many of their productions abound with erudition, nay, 
ſevera] of them excel both in elegance of ftile and pre- 
ciſion of method; and it may be ſaid, in general, that 
their writings were eminently ſerviceable in the infiruc- 
tion of youth, and alſo proper to contribute to the progrels 
of learning among perſons of riper years. The writing 
of thoſe who compoſed the community of Port-Ropal, Ip] 
the works of TILLEMONT, ARNAUD, NICOLE, PASCAL, 
and LANCELOT, with many other elegant and uſeful pro- 
ductions of perſons of this claſs, were undoubtedly an 
ornament to French literature during this century. Th 
other religious ſocieties, the higher and lower orders of 
the clergy, had alſo among them men of learning ard 
genius, that reflected a luſtre upon the reſpective claſſe 


7] Meſicurs de Port- Royal was a general denomination, which 
comprehended all the Janſeniſt writers, but was however applied, 103 
more confined and particular ſenſe to thoſe Janſeniſts who paſſed thell 
days in pious exerciſes and literary purſuits in the retreat of Furr 
Royal, a manſion ſituated at a little diſtance from Paris. It 8 
known that fcveral writers of ſuperior genius, extenſive learning a6 
uncommon eloguence, reſided in this ſanctuary of letters. 
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to which they belonged. Nor ought this to be a matter C 1 T. 
of admiration 3 ſince nothing is more natural than that, g 7... II. 
in an immenſe multitude of monks and clergy, all poſſeſſed y a = 7 . 
of abundant leiſure for ſtudy, and of the beſt opportunities 
of improvement, there ſhould be ſome who, unwilling to 
vide or throw away ſuch a precious talent, would employ 
wich ſucceſs this leiſure, and theſe opportunities, in the 
culture of the ſciences, It is nevertheleſs certain, that the 
eminent men who were to be found beyond the limits of 
the four claſſes already mentioned [q] were few 1n num- | 
ber, comparatively ſpeaking, and ſcarcely exceeded the liſt 
that any one of theſe claſſes was able to furniſh. 

XXXIII. Hence it comes, that the church of Rome can The princi- 


produce along liſt of writers, that have ariſen in its boſom, pal authors 
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and acquired a ſhining and permanent reputation by their of the Ro- | | 
learned productions. At the head of the eminent authors, 5 ſ g 
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which we find among the monaſtic Orders and the regular 
clergy, muſt be placed the cardinals BARONIUs and BEL- 
LARMINE, who have obtained an immortal name in their 
church, the one by his laborious Annals, and the other b 
his books of Controverſy. The other writers that belong 
to this claſs, are SERRARIUS—FEVARDENTIUS—POSSE= 
VIN-=GRETSER — COMBFEFIS— NATALIS ALEXANDER 
—BECAN—SIR MOND —PETAU—PoussINESs—CELLOT 
—CaussiN — Morin —£RENAUD—FRaA-Paoro—PaL- 


— er 


— ren 
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. LAVICINIT — LABBE — MAIMBURG — T HomassIN — 
i WWW Srovpnar—Acuirrt—HenryNors—D'Acurry— 
MapiLLox—HaRDoulx—Simoxn—RuinakRtT—MonT- 
15 


FAUCON=GALLONI—SCACCHI—CORNELIUs A LAPIDE 
—BONFRERE — MENARD— SEGUENOT - BERNARD 
Lay —BoLLAND — HENSCHEN — PAPEBR OCH and 
others. | - 

The principal authors among the ſecular clergy, who are 
tether bound by vows nor attached to any peculiar com- 
munity and rules of diſcipline, were PERRRON - ESTIuSSC 
=LauxNoy—ALBAsPINAZUs—PETRUs DE Marca— 

CHLIEU—HoLSTENIUs — BALUZE—Bona—Hugr— 
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Ster. II. 
air I. 


The doc- 


trine of the 
church of 
Rome ſtill 
more cor- 
rupt than in 
the preced- 
ing ages. 


with reſpect to articles of faith and rules of practice, we 


of divine grace, repreſented the mediation and ſuficring 


De Hisrory of the Romiſh Cavacy, 


TELIER — FIL ESAC - VisconTi —&c, [r]. This lif 
might be conſiderably augmented by adding to it thoſ 
writers among the laity, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their theological or literary productions. 

XXXIV. If we take an accurate view of the religiou 
ſyſtem of the Romiſh church, during this century, both 


— — 2. 1 


— 2 — "| pa. —— 


ſhall find, that, inſtead of being improved by being brought 
ſomewhat nearer to that perfect model of dottrine ani 
morals that is exhibited to us in the Holy Scriptures, i 
had contracted new degrees of corruption and degeneracy 
in moſt places, partly by the negligence of the Roman 
pontifs, and partly by the dangerous maxims and inf: 
ence of the Jeſuits. This is not only the obſervation of 
thoſe who have renounced the Romiſh communion, and 
in the deſpotic ſtyle of that church are called heretics; it 
is the complaint of the wiſeſt and worthieſt part of that 
communion, of all its members who have a zeal for th: 
advancement of true Chriſtian knowledge and genuine 
piety. | 

ka to the ao7rinal part of the Romiſh religion, it is ſaid, 
and not without foundation, to have ſuffered extremely! 
in the hands of the Jeſuits, who, under the connivance, 
nay ſometimes by the immediate aſſiſtance of the Ro- 
man pontifs, have perverted and corrupted ſuch of tie 
fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity as were left entire 
by the council of Trent, There are not wanting prook 
ſufficient to ſuppart this charge; inaſmuch as theſe ſubtle 
and infidious fathers have manifeſtly endeavoured to ds 
miniſn the authority and importance of the Holy Scriptures 
have extolled the power of human nature, changed tht 
ſentiments of many with reſpect to the neceſſity and eilicacy 


of CHRIST as leſs powerful and meritorious than they ts 
ſaid to be in the facred writings, turned the Roman ponti 
into a terreitrial Deity, and put him almoſt upon an equal 
footing with the Divine Saviour ; and, finally, rendered 
as far as in them lies, the truth of the Chriſtian religion 


[r] For a particular account of the reſpective merit of the wu 
here mentioned, ſee, among other literary hiſtorians, Du FI 
Hiſioire des Ecrivains Eccle/iaſtiques, tom. xvii, xviii, xix. 

dubious 
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dubious, by their fallacious reaſonings : and their ſubtile 
put pernicious ſophiſtry. The teſtimonies brought to 
ſupport theſe accuſations by men of weight and merit, 
particularly among the Janſeniſts, are of very great au- 
thority, and it is extremely difficult to refuſe our aſſent to 
them when they are impartially examined; but, on the 
other hand, it may be eaſily proved, that the Jeſuits, in- 
dead of inventing theſe pernicious doctrines, did no more 
in reality than propagate them as they found them in that 
ancient foim of the Romiſh religion that preceded the 
reformation, and was directly calculated to raiſe the au- 
thority of the pope, and the power and prerogatives of the 
Romiſh church, to the very higheſt pitch of defpotic gran- 
deur. To inculcate this form of doctrine, was the direct 
vocation of the Jeſuits, who were to derive all their credit, 
opulence, and influence, from their being conſidered as the 
| main ſupport of the papacy, ana the peculiar favourites 
of the Roman pontifs, If the ultimate end and purpoſe of 

theſe pontifs were to render the church more pure and 
holy, and to bring it as near as poſſible to the reſem- 
blance of its Divine Founder, and if this were the come 
miſſion they give to their favourite emiſſaries and doctors, 
then the Jeſuits would be at liberty to preach a very 
diterent doctrine from what they now inculcate. But 
that liberty cannot be granted to them as long as their 


0 N | 5 5 . 
. principal orders from the papal throne are, to ute all their 
h diligence and induſtry, to the end that the pontifs may 


hold what they have acquired, and-recover what they have 
lot; and that the biſhops and miniſters of the Romith 
church may daily ſee their opulence increaſe, and the 


limits of their authority extended and enlarged, The 
, Chief crime then of the Jeſuits is really this, that they 
5 hare explained with more openneſs and perſpicuity thoſe 
e Points, which the leading managers in the council of Trent 
dad either. entirely omitted, or fightly mentioned, that 
ey might not ſhock che friends of true religion, who 


compoſed a part of that famous allombly. And here we 
ſee the true reaſon why the Roman pontifs, notwith- 
ning the ardent ſolicitations and remonſtrances that 
ave been employed to arm their juſt ſeverity againſt the 
cluits, have always maintained that artful Order, and 
ave been fo deaf to the accuſations of their adyerfaries, 

Vol. IV. A a that 
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| | C E N T, that no entreaties have been able to perſuade them to cop. 


Sis XVII. demn their religious principles and tenets, however erg. 
b j SzcT. U. neous in their nature and pernicious in their effects. On 


"PARL'T IK 
1 — ttme contrary, the court of Rome has always oppoſed, either 
ms | in a public or clandeſtine manner, all the vigorous mes. 


3 ſures that have been uſed to procure the condemnation 
= | and ſuppreſſion of the doctrine of the Loyolites ; and the 
N Roman pontifs have conſtantly treated all ſuch attempts 
* zs the projects of raſh and imprudent men, who, through 
= involuntary 1gnorance, or obſtinate prejudice, were blind 


| to the true intereſts of the church. 


Þ The founda- XXXV. In the ſphere of morals, the Jeſuits made fil 

4 e fired more dreadful and atrocious inroads than in that of 

wl by the je- religion. Did we affirm, that they have perverted and 
| ſuits. corrupted almoſt all the various branches and precepts of 
| 


morality, we ſhould not expreſs ſufficiently the pernicious 
tendency of their maxims. Were we to go till further, 
and maintain, that they have ſapped and deſtroyed its ven 
: foundations, we ſhould maintain no more than what in- 
= | numerable writers of the Romiſh church abundant 
| teſtify, and what many of the moſt illuſtrious communi: 
ties of that church publicly lament. "Thoſe who bring 
this dreadful charge againſt the ſons of LoyoLa, har 
taken abundant precautions to vindicate themſelves again 
the reproach of calumny in this matter. They have pub- 
liſhed ſeveral maxims, inconſiſtent with all regard for 
virtue and even decency, which they have drawn from ths 
moral writings of that Order, and more eſpecially iro 
the numerous productions of its Caſui/ts. They obſeris 
more particularly, that the whole ſociety adopts and incul- 
cates the following maxims: | 
« That perſons truly wicked, and void of the love of Gi 
© may expect to obtain eternal life in heaven, providel 
that they be impreſſed with a fear of the Divine angel 

& and avoid all heinous and enormous crimes through l 

% dread of future puniſhment. 

That thoſe perſons may tranſgreſs with ſafety, v0 
have a probable reaſon for tranſgreſſing, i. e. any plauldi 
argument or authority in fayour of the fin they are 
& clined to commit [s]: 


l] This is one of the moſt corrupt and moſt danger 
maxims of the Jeſuits. On the one hand, they have among es 
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« the divine laws, may be innocently performed, by thoſe 
« who have ſo much power over their own minds, as to 
6 join, even ideally, a good end to this wicked action, or 
« (to ſpzak in the ſtile of the Jeſuits) who are capable of 
« Jirefling their intention aright [1] : 


« nature, and does not deſerve the pains of hell.”—(By 
philoſophical ſin the Jeſuits mean an action contrary to the 
dates of nature and right reaſon, done by a perſon who is 
gnorant of the written law of God, or doubtful [] of its 
true meaning): 


they may render their ſociety recommendable in the eyes of all ſorts 
of perſons, the licentious as well as the auſtere. On the other, they 
maintain, that an opinion or practice, recommended by any one 
doctor, becomes thereby probable, as it is not to be ſuppoſed, that a 
learned divine would adopt an opinion, or recommend a pracëtice, in 
favour of which no conſiderable reaſon could be alledged. - But here 
hes the poiſon 3 this probable opinion or practice may be followed, 
ſay the Jeſuits, even when the contrary is ſtill o probable, nay, 
when it is ſure, becauſe, though the man err, he errs under the au- 
thority of an eminent doctor. Thus ESCOBAR affirms, that a judge 


22 at. At | A 


8 may decide in favour of that ſide of a queſtion that is the leaſt pro- 
e boble, and even againſt his own opinion, if he be ſupported by any 
A olerable authority. See Lettres Prowinciales, Lettre viii. 


lt] For example, an eccleſiaſtic, who buys a benefice, in order 
to direct his intention aright, mult, by a powerful act of abſtraction, 
turn away his thoughts from the crime of /mony, which he is com- 
niting, to ſome lawful purpoſe, ſuch as that of acquiring an ample 
ſubliſtence, or that of doing good by inſtructing the ignorant. Thus 
agen, a man who runs his neighbour through the body, in a duel, 
on account of a trivial affront, to render his action lawful, 
Jas only to turn his thoughts from the principle of vengeance to the 
more decent principle of honour ; and the murder he commits will, 
by the magic power of jeſuitical morality, be converted into an in- 
nocent action. There is no crime, no enormity, to which this abo- 
munadle maxim may not be extended. A famous Jeſuit has declared, 
that a ſor may wiſh for the death of his father, and even rejoice at it 
ler it arrives, provided that this wiſh des not ariſe from any perſonal 
batred, but only from a defire of the patrimony which this death will 
Picure him. See GASPARD HURTaDo, De ſub. peccat. diff. 9. 
quoted by DLana, p. 5. tr. 14. R. 99. and another has had the 
irontery to maintain, that a monk or eccleſiaſtic may lawfully 
A 2 a calumniator, who threatens laying ſcandalous crimes to 
: Marge of their community, when there is no other way of hindering 
" to execute his purpole, See the works of Father L'Au x, 
Wm, v. diſp. 36. n. 118. | 
W s would be perhaps more accurate to define the philoſophical 
#01 Jeluits to be an action contrary to right reajun, which zs 
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« That actions intrinſically evil, and directly contrary to C EN T. 


XVII. 
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PART I. 
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« That phileſaphical fin is of a very light and trivial 


doftors of different characters and different principles, chat thus 
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The His Tory of the Romiſh CHVURck. 
„ That the tranſgreſſions committed by a perſon blinded 
by the ſeduction of luſt, avitated by the impulle of u. 
„% multuous baſlions, and deſtitute of all ſcnſe and! In 
„e yicftion of re eligion, however deteſtable and hemoy 
ce they may be in themſelves, are not imputable to the 
ce tranſarci{tor before the tribunal of God; and that ſuck 
<« tranſarefiens may often be. as involuntary as che aQion 
& of a madman: 
„hat the perſon who takes an oath, or enters into 
cc contract, may, to elude the force of the one and the 
& eblioation of the oth zer, add to the form of words that 
« expreſs em, certain mental additions and tacit refer 
ce vations.“ 
J heſe and other enormities of a like nature [u] ar 
ſaid to make an eſtentia! part of the ſyſtem of morality 


done hy a ferfor 0h 1s either ab 5 gnorant of Cod or dis mt 
bin du g the time this action 's committed. 
1hebocks that have been written to expoſe and refute the 
nd enotmous maxm s of the Jeſuite, would make an anyle 
blau, were they collected together. But n othing of this Kind 18 equa 
ene learned, Inger 1cus and h umorous work of the famous Pas ci, 
entitied, Les Prowinciales, ou Leitres ecrites par Lovis DE Mos 
TIL T E A tun Preqincal 45 fes emis et aux Feſuites, fur la Mata 
fa tlilique de ct Peres. I his exquiſite production is acc compantth 
in teme editions cf it, with the learned and | judicious obſeryaiionsd 
Nicebhbk, K ho, under the lictittous name ef GUILLAUAE Wend- 
E, has Filly comontiratcd the truth of thoſe facts which Pascal 
advanced, without quo: 811 my N:S authorities, and has placed, m4 
ul ard ftriking gut, gs 21 intereſting C1 cumſtances, which ti 
great map hed treated with, p (hopes too much brevity, Theſe Leg 
Bich dis Jctuits more real miſchi Dy than either the indignation pl 
ſovereign princcs, er any other calam ity that had he retofore e fall 
uwenth- i Order, were tranflated into Latin by RAcHELIUs. On tit 
other hand, the ſons of LOYOLA, Wen affected and alarnedy 
s formidabte attack upon their reputation, left no means uus 


1 
ployed to defend chemlelves againſt k much a reſpect able adveri 


T'tev Jert forth their ableſt champio ns to defend their caule, c 
leaſt to cover them from ſhan wy emong which champion s the 103 
end cloquent Father DANIEL, the cclebrated author of the Hittorſh 
France. Pre ne forth with a luperior luſtre. And, as if they though 
it Unſafe to truſt to the powers of- argument and the force e of evida 
alone, they applied themſelves for help to the ſecular arm, and 


credit endung h to obtain . fer.tence 2gamit the Provinciales, by gi 
they were cencemned to be burnt Fan at Paris. See Dax 
C: /cules, vol. 1 5. 263. This aut! Or however acknowledge! 1d 
the greatelt part ot the anſwers which the Jeſuits oppoſed to tzzp 
tormance of Pascal were weak and 1 stacey. Certain! 
that (whether it was owing to the Erengt! hof argument, or 95 

inculc 
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inculcated by the Jeſuits. And they were complained ol, CENT, 
| in the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances, not only Dy the Dorm imc 18 Os 
and Janſeniſts, but allo by the mol emtibent chæologica! As 15 . 
doctors of Paris, Poitiers, Lowvam, and other acudemical £ 3 
cities, who expreſſed their abhortenge of them in ſuch A 
pub'ic and ſolemn manner, that the Roman pontif neither 
thought it ſate nor honourable to keep ſilence on th at hoad, 
Accordingly a part of theſe moral maxims were condemned, 
in the year 1659, by pope ALEXANDER VII, in a public 
C evict ; and, in the yeer 1690, the article relating to Philo- 
faphical ſin met with the ſame fate, under the pontificate 


elegant wit and humour that reit ned in them) the Pro ghincial Leiters 
loſt not the ſmalleſt portion of their credit and reputation by all the 
anſwers that were made to them, but continued to paſs through a 
variety of editions, which could ſcarcely be printed off with rapidity 
ſutici nt to ſatisfy the deſires of the public. 

An tei ievere attack was made upon the Jeſuits, in a book in- 
| feriv o PASCAL'S in point of wit and genteel pleaſantry, but 
ſupciior to it in point of evidence, lince it abounds with paſſages and 
teftimonics, witch are drawn from che moſt applauded wittings of the 
Jeluics, and demonſtrate fully the corruption and enormity of the 
| moral rutes and maxims inculcated by that famous Order, This 
book, wuich was publiſhed at Mons, in three volumes, 8 vo, in the year 
1702, bens che following title: La Morale des Feſuiles, exiraite 
Sdilement de lewrs Livres amprimes avec la permiſſion et afpprobaiion 
des ſuperieurs de leur Compugne, par un Dofeur de Sorbonne. The 
author was PERRAULT (ion of CHARLES PERRAULY, wiio began 
the famous controverſy in Frauct concerning the reipective merit of 
the ancients and moderns) aud his book met with the lame fate with 
the Previncials of PASCAL for it was burnt at Paris, in the yenr 
3670, at the requeſt of the Jeſuits. See the Opuſculzs die P. Da NIEL, 
tom. i. p.355. Nor indeed is it at all ſurprizing, that the Jetuits exerted 
all their zeal againſt this compilation, which exhibited, in one {ſhock = 
ing point of view, all that had been complained of and cen ured in 
their maxims and inftitutions, and unfolded the whole myſtery of 
their iniquity, | Tots 

It has been alſo laid to the charge of the Jeſuits, that they reduced 
ther pernicious maxims to practice, eſpecially in the remoter parts of 
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15 te world. This the famous ARNAULD, together with ſome of his 
ond Janſeniſt brethren, have undertaken to prove, in that laboricus and 
00 celebrated work, entitled, La Morale Pratique des Fejiites. In this 
"4a important work, which conſiſts of eight volumes, in 8%, and of which 
105 @ Kconck edition was publiſhed at Amfterdam in the year 1742, there. 
kd 54 multitade of authentic relations, documents, facts, and wikmo- 
x18 ales, employed to demonſtrate the criminal conduct and practices of 
es, ac Jeu. For an ample account of the jeſuitical dostiine cone 
5 erung Philoſophical Sin, and the diſlentions and centrorerſies it 
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© ENT. of ALtxanper VIII [x], It was but natural to think, 
3 that, if the Order of ſeſuits did not expire under the 
Parr 1, terrible blows it received from ſuch a formidable liſt gf 
Z adycraries, yet their ſyſtem of morals muſt at leaſt hae 
been ſuppreſſed and their peſtilential maxims baniſhed from 
the ſchools. This is the leaſt that could have been ex. 
pected from the complaints and remonſtrances of the 
clerical and monaſtic Orders, and the damnatory bulls of 
the Roman pontifs. And yet, if we may credit the tefli. 
monies of many learned and pious men in the communion | 
of Rome, even this effect was not produced; and the 
remonſtrances of the monks, the complaints of the clergy, 
and the bulls of the popes, rather ſerved to reſtrain, in a 
certain meaſure, the enormous licentiouſneſs, that had 
reigned among the writers of this corrupt Order, than to 
purify the ſeminaries of inſtruction from the contagion of 
their diſſolute maxims, —After what has been obſerved in 
relation to the moral ſyſtem of the Jeſuits, it will not be 
difficult to aſſign a reaſon for the remarkable propenſity 
that is diſcovered by kings, princes, the nobility, and 
gentry of both ſexes, and an innumerable multitude of 
perſons of all ranks and conditions, to commit their 
conſciences to the direction and their ſouls to the care of 
the brethren of this ſociety. It is, no doubt, highly con- 
venient for perſons, who do not pretend to a rigid obſeri- 
ance of the duties of religion aud morality, to have ſpiritual ; 
guides, who diminiſh the guilt of tranſgreſſion, diſguiſe the 
deformity of vice, let looſe the reins to all the paſſions, 
nay, even nouriſh them by their diſſolute precepts, and 


— 


occaſioned, ſee Jacopt HYACINTHI SERRY * Addenda ad Hife. 
Congregationum de Auxiliis, p. 82; as alſo his Auctarium, p. 289. 

[x] There 1s a conciſe and accurate account of the conteſts and 
diviſions, to which the morality of the Jeſuits gave riſe in France and 
in other plac in a work, entitled, Catechiſme Hiftorigue et DogmaliqW 
fur les Conte, ions qui drwviſent maintenant I Eglife, publiſhed in the 


year 1730. ton. ii. p. 26.—lt is very remarkable, that the tw 
papa bulles ALEXANDER VII and VIII, againſt the Jeſuits, are 
net tobe 4d 46 the Buillarium Pontificum; but the Janſeniſts and 

D 00 are careful in perpetuating whatever may tend to 


: the Jzſuits, have preſerved them induftriouſly fr 


s a fictitious name; the true name of the author of the Adder 
IN LE BLAKC. 
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render the way to heaven as eaſy, 2s agreeable, and ſmooth c E N T, 
W518 —_ 131 | Sh 25 II. 


What has here been ſaid concerning the erroneous p. x, 
maxims and corrupt practices of the Jeſuits muſt, however, ———- 
be underſtood with certain modifications and reſtrictions, 

It muſt not be imagined, that theſe maxims are adopted, 
or theſe practices juſtified, by all the ſons of Lo vo a, 
without exception, or that they are publicly taught and 

' inculcated in all their ſchools and ſeminaries ; for this, in 
reality, is not the caſe. As this Order has produced men 
of learning and genius, ſo neither has it been deſtitute of 
men of probity and candour; nor would it be a difficult 

| taſk to compile from the writings of the Jeſuits a much 

more juſt and proper repreſentation of the duties of religion 

and the obligations of morality, than that hideous and 
unſeemly exhibition of both, which PascaL and his 
followers have drawn from the jeſuitical Caſuiſis, Summits, 
and Moraliſts. Thoſe who cenſure the Jeſuits in general, 
muſt, if their cenſures be well founded, have the following 
circumſtances in view: Fi, That the rulers of that 
ſociety not only ſuffer ſeveral of their members to propa - 
gate publicly impious opinions and corrupt maxims, but 
even go fo far as to ſet the ſeal of their approbation to the 
books in which theſe opinions and maxims are contain— 
ed ſz]: Secondly, That the ſyſtem of religion and morality 
that is taught in the greateſt part of their ſeminaries is ſo 
looſe, vague, and ill-digeſted, that it not only may be eaſily 
ferverted to bad purpoſes and erroneous concluſions, but 
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even ſeems peculiarly ſuſceptible of ſuch abuſe: and laſtly, | 
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that the ſelect few, who are initiated into the grand myſteries 
of the ſociety, and ſet apart to tranſact its affairs, to carry 
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on its projects, to exert their political talents in the cloſer 1 
d of the miniſter, or in the cabinet of the prince, commonly n 
d 


make uſe of the dangerous and pernicious maxitus that are 
complained of, to augment the authority and opulence of 
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; mer Order. The candor and impartiality that become an 
i N . 

0 y] The tranſlator has here inſerted into the text the note [q] 
5 of the original. | 


lx] This is no doubt true. The Jeſuits, as has been obſerved 
adove, note [o], have doctors of all ſorts and ſizes; and this, indeed, 
3 neceſſary, in order to the eſtabliſhment of that univertal 
"pre at which they aim. Sce Lettres Prowincialcs, lett. v. p. 62. 
hee me edit, de Cologne, 1689. | 
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© wa T. hiſtorian oh us to acknowledge, at the ſame time, thy 
X II. ' 1 „ PEA * } 3 p 4 - | 1 
„„in, in Cempnurativg the turpitude and enormity of certain 


P I. Maxim» and opinions of the Jeſuits, their adverſaries haue 
NA gone too far, and permitted their eloquence and zeal to rin 
into exaggeration, Thie we might thew, with the fulleſt 
evidence, by examples deduced from the doctrines of 
probability and mental reſervation, and the imputations that 
have been made to the Jeiu's on theſe heads; but this 
would lead us too far from tue thread of our hiftory, We 
ſhall only obterve, that what happens frequently in every 
kind of controverſy, happened here in a ſingular manner; 
I mean, chat the Jeſuits were charged with tenets, which 
had becn drawn con/equertially from their doctrine by their 
accuſers without their coniznt;z—that their phraſes and 
terms were not always interpreted according to the preciſe 
meaning they anne xcd to them ;—and that the tendency of 
their ſyſtem was repreſented in too partial and unequitable 

a light. | | 
The gate of XXXVI. The Holy Scriptures did not acquire any 
e 88 new degrees of public reſpæct and authority under the pontii 
5, of this century, It can be proved, on the contrary, by the 
made in the moſt authentic records, that the votaries of Rome, and 
WP Fer more eſpegially the Jeſuits, employed all their dexterity 
polition of and art either to prevent the word of God from falling into 
ſcripture. the hands of the people, or at leaſt to have it explained in 
a manner conſiſtent with the intereſt, grandeur, and pre. 
tenſions of the church. In France, and in the Low Come 
tries there aroſc, indeed, ſeyeral commentators and critics, 
who were very far from being deſtitute of knowledge and 
erudition; but it may neverthelels be ſaid concerning them, 
that, infleadofilluſtrating and explaining the divine oracles, 
they rendered them more obſcure, by blending their owl 
crude inventions with the dictates of celeſtial wiſdom, 
Tis is chargeable even upon the Janſeniſts, who, though 
ſuperior to the other Roman-catholic expolitors in moſt 
reſpects, yet fell into that abſurd method of disfiguring 
the pure word of God, by far- fetched alluſions, myſtic 
interbretations, and frigid allegories, compiled from the 
reveries of the ancient fachers [a]. Here, neverthelely 


T) 
, 7 * * 2 ® 2 4 1611. 
[a] The rexcer v1] find a ſtriking example of this in the we 
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en exception is to be made in favour of PASquIER OR N T, 
QUENEL, a prieſt of the oratory, whoſe edition of the New XVII. 
Teflament, accompanied with pious me'litations and remarks, dS; pps wk. 
made ſuch a prodigious noiſe in the theo'ogical world [þ], _ 3 
and eren in our time has continued to jurniſh matter of 

| warm and violent conteſt, and to ſplit the Roman catholic 

| doctors into parties and factions [c]. 

XXXVII. The greateſt part of the public ſchools Of pidactie, 

| retained that dry, intricate, and captious method of teach- -a | 

| ing theology, that had prevailed in the ages of barbariſm 8 

and darkneſs, and was adapted to diiguſt all ſuch as weie — 

endowed with a liberal turn of mind. There was no 

poſſibility of ordering matters ſo, as that Drd2:c or 

| Biblical theology, which is ſuppoſed to arrange and illuſtrate 

the truths of religion by the dictates of Holy Scripture, 

ſhould be placed upon the ſame footing and held in the 

| ſame honour with /chola/tic divinity, which had its ſource 

in the metaphyſical viſions of the peripatętic philoſophy. 

Eren the edicts of the pontifs were inſufficient to bring 

this about. In the greateſt part of the univerſities, the 

ſhn/a/tic doctors domineered, and were conſtantly moleſting 
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contains all the crude and extravagant fancies and allegories, with 
which the ancient doCtors obſcured the beautitul fimplicity of the 
Holy Scriptures, and rendered their cleareſt expreſſions intricate and 
myſterious, | | 

ö] That is, in the Roman-catholic part of the theological 
world. Never perh: ps did any thing ſhew, in a more ſtriking man- 
ner, the blind zeul of faction than the hard treatment this boos met 
with. RE NAUD OT, a very learned French abbot, who reſided fore 
time at Rome during the pontificate of CLEMENT XI, went one day 
tovilit that pontif, who was a patron of learned men, and found him 
reading QUENEL's Bible. On the abbot's entering the chamber, the 
Pope acotted him thus: Here is an admirable book ! We have nobody at 
Rom? capable of awriting in this manner. I would be glad if 1 could 
gage the author of it to reſide bere.—The very fame pope that pro- 
bounced this encomium on QUENEL'S book, condemned it publi. ly 
aterwards, and employ<d ali his authority to ſuppreſs it. See VOL- 
dank, Jiecle de LOUIS XIV, vol. ii. p. 293. Edit. de Dreſae, 1753. 
(e ine fult part of this work, which contains Ob ſerations on 
tie four Goſpels, was publiſhed in the year 1671; and ©S it was re- 
1 «pplouie, this encouraged the author, not only 
"los augment it, but allo to enlarge his plan and compole 
A wy on the other Looks of the New Teſtament. Sce Cate- 
0 155 or:que fur les Corteftations de I' Egliſe, tom. Ii. p. 150. 

'EBLRH, WEISMANNI Hor, Eccleſ. Sec. xvll. p. 588. 
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CENT; 
XVII. 
Sr cer. Ih 
PART I. 


* _— 


_ 


The conteſts 
that aroſe 
under the 
pontificate 
of Clement 
VIII, be- 
tween the 
Teſaits and 
eee 
concerning 
the Divine 
Grace. 


convinced, by a diſagreeable experience, that their captious, 


the arguments in which they had formerly placed their 


* 


4 


The HIS TOR of the Romiſh Cnvurcy, 


and inſulting the Biblical divines, who, generally ſpeaking, 
were little ſkilled in the captious arts of ſophiſtry and 
dialeCtical chicane. It is nevertheleſs to be obſerved, that 
many of the French doctors, and more elpecially the 
Janſeniſts, explained the principal doctrines and duties of 
Chriſtianity in a ſtyle and manner that were atleaſt recom- 
mendable on account of their elegance and perſpicuity; 
and indeed it may be affirmed, that almoſt all the theologi. 
cal or moral treatiſes of this age, that were compoſed with 
any tolerable degree of ſimplicity and good ſenſe, had the | 
doctors of Port- Royal, or the French prieſts of the oratory, 
for their authors. We have already taken notice of the 
changes that were introduced, during this century, into 
the method of carrying on theological controverſy, The 
German, Belgic, and French divines, being at length 


incoherent, and uncharitable manner of diſputing, exaſye- 
rated thoſe who differed from them in their religious 
ſentiments, and confirmed them in their reſpeCtive ſyſtem: 
inſtead of converting them; and perceiving, moreover, that 


principal confidence proved feeble and inſufficient to make 
the leaſt impreſſion, found it neceſſary to look out for ney 
and more ſpecious methods of attack and defence. 

XXXVIII. The Romiſh church has, notwithſtanding 
its boaſted uniformity of doctrine, been always divided by 
a multitude of controverſies. It would be endleſs to enu- 
merate the diſputes that have ariſen between the ſeminarts 
of learning, and the conteſts that have divided the monaſtic 
Orders. The greateſt part of theſe, as being of itte 
moment, we ſhall paſs over in ſilence; for they have bee 
treated with indifference and negle& by the popes, who 
never took notice of them but when they grew violent and 
noiſy, and then ſuppreſſed them with an imperious nod thi 
impoſed ſilence upon the contending parties. Beſides; 
theſe leſs momentous controverſies, which it will ever be 
impoſſible entirely to extinguiſh, are not of ſuch a nature 
as to affect the church in its fundamental principles, b 
endanger its conſtitution, or to hurt its intereſts, It vl, 
therefore, be ſufficient to give a brief account of tho 
debates, that, by their ſuperivr importance and their vari 
Connexions and dependencies, may be ſaid to have affecie 


tip 
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the church in general, and to have threatened it with alarm- C E N T. 
ing changes and revolutions. XVII. 


And here the firſt place is naturally due to thoſe 3 * 


famous debates that were carried on between the Jeſuits km 
and Dominicans, concerning the nature and neceſſity of Divine 
Grace; the deciſion of which important point had, towards 
the concluſion of the preceding century, been committed 
by CLEMENT VIII to a ſelect aſſembly of learned divines. 
Theſe arbiters, after having employed ſeveral years in 
geliberating upon this nice and critical ſubject, and in 
examining the arguments of the contending parties, 
intimated, plainly enough, to the pontif, that the ſenti— 
ments of the Dominicans, concerning Grace, Predeſtination, 
Human Liberty, and Original Sin, were more conformable 
to the doctrine of ſcripture and the deciſions of the ancient 
fathers than the opinions of MolINA, which were patro- 
niſed by the Jeſuits, They obſerved, more eſpecially, that 
the former leaned towards the tenets of AUGUSTINE; while 
the latter bore a ſtriking reſemblance of the Pelagian 
hereſy, In conſequence of this declaration, CLEMENT 
ſeemed reſolved to paſs condemnation on the Jeſuits, and 
to determine the controverſy in favour of the Dominicans. 
Things were in this ſtate in the year 1601, when the 
Jeſuits, alarmed at the dangers that threatened them, beſet 
the old pontif night and day, and ſo importuned him with 
entreaties, menaces, arguments, and complaints, that, in. 
the year 1602, he conſented to re-examine this intricate | 
controverſy, and undertook himſelf the critical taſk of 
principal arbitrator therein. For this purpoſe, he choſe 2 


"WY council a] (compoſed of fifteen cardinals, nine profeſſors 
: of civinity, and five biſhops) which, during the ſpace of 


three years fe], aſſembled ſeventy-eight times, or, to ſpeak 
in the ſtyle of Rome, held ſo many congregations. At theſe 
meetings, the pontif heard, at one time, the Jeſuits and 
| Vominicans diſputing in favour of their reſpective ſyſtems ; 
and ordered, at another, the aſſembled doCtors to weigh 
ner reaſons, and examine the proofs that were offered on 


t A+ bat 2 | 5 l 
q both ſides of this difficult queſtion. The reſult of this 

"em in2tion is not known with any degree of certainty ; 
joſe . 
* bo 4] This council was called the Congregation de Auvillis. 


e] From the 2oth of March 1602, to the 22d of January 1695. 
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ENT. 
XVII. 


Scr. II. 
. 


1— 


9 — 
* 


Continua- 


ation of this 


controverſy 


under Paul 


V, and its 
illue. 


it ſtill remained to be conſidered, in what terms the bull 


which were already ſufficiently examined, as upon the 


following their reſpective opinions, The Dominicans 


ſince the death of CLEMENT, which happened on the 
fourth day of March, in the year 1605, prevented his prg. 
noucing a deciſive ſentence. The Dominicans aſſure ys 
that the pope, had he lived, would have condemnel 
MorLina. The Jeſuits, on the contrary, maintain, that 
he would have acquitted him publicly from all charge of 
hereſy and error, They alone, who have ſeen the record 
of this council, and the journal of its proceedings, are 
qualified to determine which of the two we are to believe; 
but theſe records are kept with the utmoſt ſecrecy at 
Rome. | 

XXXIX. The proccedings of the congregation that had 
been aſſembled by CLEMENT were ſuſpended, for ſome 
time, by the death of that pontif; but they were reſumed, 
in the year 1505, by the order of PAuL V, his ſucceſſor, 
Their deliberations, which were continued from the month 
of September, till the month of March in the following 
year, did not turn ſo much, upon the merits of the cauſe, 


piudent and proper method of finiſhing the conteſt, The 
great queition now was, whether the wel]-being of the 
church would admit of the deciſion of this controverſy 
by a pepal bull; and, if ſuch a deciſion was found adviſeable, 


ſhouid be drawn up. All theſe long and ſolemn delibert- 
tions reſembled the delivery of the mountain in the fable, 
and ended in this reſolution, that the whole controverly, 
infiead of being decided, ſhould be ſuppreſſed ; and that 
each of the contending parties ſhould have the liberty of 


aſſert, that the two pontifs, together with the congregatian 
of divincs that they employed in the review of this impot- 
tant controverſy, were entirely perſuaded of the juſtice of 
their cauſe, and of the truth of fheir ſyſtem ; they moreover 
obſerve, that PauL V had expreſly ordered a ſolemn 
condemnation of the doctrine of the Jeſuits to be drann 
up, but was prevented trom finiſhing and publiſhing it t 
the world by the unhappy war, that was kindled about that 
time between him and the Venetians. The Jeſuits, cn 
rhe other hand, repreſent theſe accounts of the Demi. 
cans as entirely fictitious, and affirm that neither the pontiß 
nor the more judicious and reſpectable members of ti 

congregation 


„ ß T ne On 
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mngregation, found any thing in the ſentiments of MoLINA CENT. 
that was worthy of cenſure, or ſtood in much feed of 1 
correction. In a point which 18 rendered thus uncertain PA I. 
by contradictory teſtimonies and aſſertions, it is difficult tO 
determine what we are to believe; it, however, appears 
extremely probable, that, whatever the private opt- 
nion of PAUL V may have been, he was prevented from 
pronouncing A public determination of this famous con- 
troverſy, by his apprehenſions of offending either the king of 
France, who protected the Jeſuits, or the king of Spain, 
who warmly maintained the cauſe of the Domiulgans. It 
is ſarther probable, nay almoſt certain, that, had the pontif 
been independent on all foreign influence, and at full liberty 
to decide this knotty point, he would have pronounced 
one of thoſe ambiguous ſentences, for which the oracle of 
Rome is fo famous, and would have ſo conducted matters 
35 to ſhock neither of the contending parties [| f }. 


L/] Beſides the authors we have above recommended as proper to 
he conſulted in relation to thele conteſts, fee LE CLERC, Memoires 
jour ſerwir a I Hiſtoire des controverſes dans Egliſe Romaine ſur la 
Predeftination ef ſur la Grace, in his Bibliotheque Univerſeile et 
Hiſtorigue, tom. X1v. p. 235.—The conduct, both of the Jeſuits and 
Dominicans, after their controverſy was huſhed in filence, affords 
much reaton to preſume, that they had been both ſecretly exhorted by 
tix Roman pontif to mitigate ſomewhat their reſpective ſyſtems, and 
lo to modify their doQrines or expreſſions, as to avoid the reproaches 
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? of hereſy that had been caſt upon them; for the Jeſuits had been 1 

, accuſed of Pelagianiſin, and the Dominicans of a propenſity to the 1% 

it tenets of the Proteſtant churches. This appears, in a more particular "i 

N manner, from a letter written by CLAUDTus AQUAVIVA, general of M 

the Jeſuits, in the year 1613, and addreſſed to all the members of his 0 

" Order. In this jetter the prudent general modifies with great dexterity 1 

it and caution the ſentiments of MoLIiNaA, and enjoins it upon the 7 

fo brethren of the ſociety to teach every where the doctrine which re- 4 

of preſents the Supreme Being, as electing, freely, to eternal life, avithout * 

2 ey regard had to their merits, thoje whom he bas been pleæſed torender i 

el periencrs of that ineſtimable bleſſing; but, at the fame time, he exhorts iq 
"MN them to inculcate this doctrine in ſuch a manner, as not to give up the 1 
un tenets, relating to Divine Grace, which they had maintained in their l 
1 controverſy with the Dominicans. Never, turely, was ſuch a contra- — | 
Kory exhortation or order heard of; the good general thought, 1 
jat nevertheleſs, that he could reconcile abundantly theſe contradictions, oj 
ON chat branch of the divine knowledge which is called, by the ſchool- Wil. 
ni- men, ſcientia media, See the Catechiſme Hiftorique ſur les diſcn/ions 9 ( 
i, A Lig, tom. i. p. 207. 5 5 5 15 
Re In the other hand, the Dominicans, although their ſentiments 9 | 
| "man the ſame that they were before the commencement of this þ þ 
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CENT, XL. The flame of controverſy, which ſeemed thus 
. N H. extinguiſhed, or at leaſt covered, broke out again with ney 
Fir. violence, in the year 1640, and formed a kind of ſchiſm 

— in the church of Rome, which involved it in great per. 
an plexity, and proved highly detrimental to it in various 
+nd the con reſpects. The occaſion of theſe new troubles was the 
refts it pro- publication of a book, entitled, AuGusTiwuvs, compoſed 
duced, by CoRNELIUs JANSENIUS, biſhop of Hes, and publiſheq 


after the death of the author [gz]. In this book, which 


controverſy, have learned, notwithſtanding, to caſt a kind of ambi. 
guity and obſcurity over their theological ſyſtem, by uſing certain 
terms and expreſſions, that are manifeſtly borrowed from the ſchools 
of the Jeſuits 3 and this they do to prevent the latter from reproaching 
them with a propenſity to the doctrine of CaLviN. They are, 
moreover, much leſs remarkable, than formerly, for their zealous 
oppoſition to the Jeſuits, which may be owing, perhaps, to prudent 
reflexions on the dangers they have been involved in by this oppoſition, 
and the fruitleſs pains and labour it has coſt them, The Farjenif; 
reproach them ſeverely with this change of conduct, and conſider it as | 
a manifeſt and notorious apoſtacy from divine truth. See the Lettre 
Prowinciales of PASCAL, lettr. ii. p. 27. Edit. de Cologne, &, 
1689,—We are not, however, to conclude, from this change of ſtyle | 
and external conduct among the Dominicans, that they are reconciled 
to the Jeſuits, and that there remain no traces of their ancient oppoſi- 
tion to that perfidious Order. By no means; for beſides that, many 
of them are ſhocked at the exceſſive timidity and prudence of a great 
part of their brethren, the whole body retains ſtill fome hidden ſparks 
of the indignation with which they formerly beheld the Jeſuits; and, 
when a convenient occaſion of diſcovering this indignation is offered, 
they do not let it paſs unimproved. The Fanſeniſis are here embarked 
in the fame cauſe with the Dominicans ; ſince the ſentiments of $t. 
THOMAS, concerning Divine Grace, differ but very little from tholz 
of St. AUGUSTINE. Cardinal HENRY NORIS, the moſt eminently 
learned among the followers of the latter, expreſſes his concern tat 
he is not at liberty to publiſh what paſſed in tavour of AUGUSTINE, 
and to the diſadvantage of MoLiNna and the Jeſuits, in the famous 
Congregation de Axxiliis, ſo often aſſembled by the Popes CLEMENT 
VIII and PauL V; lee his Vindiciæ Auguſtinianæ, cap. vi. p. 1173. 
tom. 1. opp.— Quando, ſays he, recentiori Romano decreto id vetilun 
et, cum diſpendio cauſe, quam defendo, necefſariam defenſonen 
omitite | Hs 

[e] For an account of this famous man, ſee BayLE's Didtimary- 
tom. ii. at the article JANSENIUS.—LEYDECKER, De vita et mit 
JANSEN II, lib. iii. which makes the firtt part of his Hiffory of Jane: 
niſm, publiſhed at Utretcht in 8vo in the year 1695. Dickionaire 6! 
Livres Janſeniſtes, tom. i. p. 120, —This celebrated work of JAN sf. 
NIUS, which gave ſuch a wound to the Romiſh church as neither tit 
power nor wiſdom ot its pontifs will ever be able to heal, 1s divided 
into thice parts. The firf is hiſtorical, and contains a relation of the 
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CuAp. I. The HISTORY of the Romiſh CHURCH. 


eren the Jeſuits acknowledge to be the production of a C 


| man of learning and piety, the doctrine of AUGUsSTINE, F 


efficacy of that Divine Grace, which alone can efface this 
unhappy ſtain, is unfolded at large, and illuſtrated, for the 
moſt part, in AUGUSTINE's own words, For the end, 
which JANSENIUS propoſed to himſelf in this work, was 
not to give his own private ſentiments concerning theſe 
important points, but to ſhew in what manner they had 
been underſtood and explained by that celebrated father of 
the church, now mentioned, whoſe name and authority were 
univerſally revered in all parts of the Roman-catholic 
world [þ]. No incident could be more unfavourable to 
| the cauſe of the Jeſuits, and the progreis of their religious 
ſyſtem, than the publication of this book; for as the 
doctrine of AUGUSTINE differed but very little from that of 
the Dominicans [i]; as it was held ſacred, nay almoſt 
reſpeed as divine, in the church of Rome, on account of 
the extraordinary merit and authority of that illuſtrious 
biſhop, and, at the ſame time, was almoſt diametrically 
oppoſite to the ſentiments generally received among the 
Jeſuits; theſe latter could ſcarcely conſider the book of 
Jaxskxiuvs in any other light than as a tacit, but formi- 
cable, refuration of their opinions concerning Human 
Liberty and Divine Grace. And, accordingly, they not 
only drew their pens againſt this famous book, but alſo 
uſed their moſt zealous endeavours to obtain a public con- 


Felagian controverſy, which aroſe in the fifth century. In the ſecond, 
we find an accurate account and illuſtration of the doctrine of 
AUGUSTINE, relating to the Conſtitution and powers of the Human 
Nature, in its original, fallen, and renewed ſtate. The third contains 
N doctrine of the fame great man, relating to the Aids ſanctiſying 
: 1 procured by Chriſt, and to the eternal Predeſtination of men and 
one 8 The ſtyle of JANSENIUS is clear, but not ſufficiently 
; 0 Thus JANSENIUS expreſſes himſelf in his Auguſtinus, 
om. il. Lib. Procemial. cap. xxix. p. 65.—Non ego hic de aliqua 
nova ſenlentia reperienda diſputo . . . ſed de antiqua Auguſtini.— 
RWerilur, non quid de nature humane ftatibus et viribus, vel de Dei 
gratia & predeflinatione ſentiendum eſt, ſed quid Auguſtinus olim 
ccc l nomine et applauſu tradiderit, predicaverit, ſeriptaque multi- 
fheiter wonfignavertt. 

i ] he Dominicaps followed the ſentiments of THOMAS AqQut- 
$5, CUES the nature and cflicacy of Divine Grace. 
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concerning man's natural corruption and the nature and PAR * 5 
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conteſt, which proved a ſource of much trouble to the 


LANCELO T's Memorres touchant la wie de M. de S. Cyran, which 


The HisToRy of the Romiſh Cavxcy, 
demnation of it from Rome. Their endeavours were nat 
unſucceſsful. The Roman inquiſitors began the Oppoſition 
by prohibiting che peruſal of it, in the year 1641; andthe 
year following, URBAN VIII condemned it by a ſolemn 
bull, as infected with ſeveral errors, that had been long 
baniſhed from the church. 

XLI. There were nevertheleſs places, even within the 
bounds of the Romiſh church, where neither the decifions 
of the inquiſitor, nor the bull of tne pontif were, in the 
leaſt, reſpected, The doctors of Louvain in particular, 
and the followers of AU uSsT NE in general, who were 
very numerous in the Netherlands, oppoſed, with the 
utmoſt vigour, the preceedings of the Jeſuits, and the 
condemnation of JansEnius; and hence aroſe a warm 


Belaic provinces. But it was not confined within ſuch 
narrow linuts; it reached the neighbouring countries, and 
broke out, with peculiar vehemence, in France, where the 
abbot of St. Cyran [4], a man of an elegant genius, and 
equally diſtinguiſhed by the extent of his learning, the 
luſtre of his piety, and the ſanctity of his manners, had 
procured AUGUSTINE many Zealous followers, and the 
Jeſuits as many bitter and implacable adverſaries I] 
This reipectable abbot was the intimate friend and relation 


[The name of this abbot was JEAN DU VERGER DL 
HAURANE. : | 
[] This illuſtrious abbot is conſidered by the Janſeniſts as equal i 
merit and avthority to JANSEN1US himſelf, whom he is ſuppoſed to 

ave aſſiſted in compoſing his Auguſtinus. The French, more ele 
cially (I mean, ſuch of them as adopt the dectrine of AUGUsTINE) 
revere him as an oracle, and even extol him beyond JANSENIUS 
For an account of the life and tranſactions of this pious abbot, ft 


were publiſhed at Cologn®, in the year 1738, in two volumes, 950. 
Add to theſe, Recueil de pluſieurs picces pour ſervir à l' Hiſtart' 
Port- Royal, p. 1—150.—ARNAUD D'ANDILLY, Memoires uu ji 
de I Abbe de S. Cyran, which arc publiſhed in the firſt volume ot 15 
Vies des Religieuſes de Port- Royal, p. 15—44.—BAYLE's Dictiond) 
vol. ii. at the article JAN SENIUS. - Dictionaire des Livres Fanjenife | 
tom. i. p. 133.—For an account of the earlier ſtudies of the ab bef 
queſtion, {ce GABRIEL LIRON, Singularités Hiſtoriques et Litcraut 
tom. iv. p. 507. | 


* Though they are ſaid, in the title-page, to have been printed at Cilogt 
Jed it is preſumed, on gaod grounds, thai they firſt ſaw the light at Utrecht, 


0 


Cap, I. The HisTORY f the Romiſh CRuxck. 


of JaNSENIUS, and one of the moſt ſtrenuous defenders of 
dis doctrine. On the other hand, the far greateſt part of 
the French theologiſts appeared on the ſide of the Jeſuits, 


whoſe religious tenets ſeemed more honourable to human 


nature, or-at leaſt more agreeable to its propenſities, more 
ſuitable to the genius of the Romiſh religion, and more 


church, than the doctrine of AuGus TIN. The party of 
AxsERIUS had allo its patrons; and they were ſuch as 
releted honour on the cauſe, In this reſpectable liſt we 
[may reckon ſeveral biſhops eminent for their piety, and 
ſme of the firſt and moſt elegant geniuſes of the French 
nation, ſuch as ARNAUD, NICOLE, PASCAL, and QUE- 
vel, and the other famous and learned men, who are 
known under the denomination of the Authors of Port- 
Rial, This party was alſo conſiderably augmented by a 
multitude of perſons, who looked upon the uſual practice 
of piety in the Romiſh church (which conſiſts in the fre- 
quent uſe of the Sacraments, the confeſſion of fins, and 
he performance of certain external acts of religion) as 
much inferior to what the Goſpel of CHRIST requires, and 
who conſidered Chriſtian piety as the vital and internal 
principle of a ſoul, in which true faith and divine love have 
gained a happy aſcendant. Thus one of the contending 
parties excelled in the number and power of its votaries ; 
he other in the learning, genius, and piety of its adherents ; 
and, things being thus balanced, it is not difficult to com- 
drehend, how a controverſy, which began about a century 


g, ſhould be ſtill carried on with the moſt vehement 
ontention and ardour |}. 


lu] The hiſtory of this conteſt is to be found in many authors, 
n lare either given a relation of the whole, or treated apart ſome 
aw moſt intereſting branches. The writers that ought to be 
broke g conſulted on this ſubject are thoſe which follow: GR- 
. Generale du Fanſtniſme, publiſhed in 1700, at Amſier- 
= 2 e i Wet, 8vo, and republiſhed in five volumes, 1210, at 
*h 8 u Mas, Hiſtoire des Cinq Propoſitions de JANSE-= 
oo 2 | at Liege in Svo in 1694, Of thete two writers, the 
hm Ja the cauſe of the Janſeniſts; while the latter favours 
aan e ults,—Add to theſe, MELCH., LEYDECKER's Hiſoria 
1 þ pringed at Utrecht in 8yo in 16953 and VCLTAIRE'S 
ah Ges vis XIV, tom. li. p. 264. Several books, written on 
ct. » are enumerated in a work publiſhed in vo in 1735, under 
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adapted to promote and advance the intereſts of the Romiſh 
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CENT. XLII. Thoſe who have taken an attentive view of this 

is 3 long and indeed endleſs controverſy, cannot but think it 2 

Parr 1, matter both of curioſity and amuſement to obſerve the 

== contrivances, ſtratagems, arguments, and arts employed by 

TS ee... Jeſuits and Janſeniſts; by the former in their methods 
arguments Of attack, and by the latter in their plans of defence, 

employed by The Jeſuits came forth into the field of controverſy, armed 

CT with ſophiſtical arguments, odious compariſons, papal 

1S CON» g OS 

troverſy, bulls, royal edicts, and the protection of a great part of the 

nobility and biſhops; and, as if all this had appeared to 

them inſufficient, they had recourſe to ſtill more formidable 

auxiliaries, even the ſecular arm, and a competent number} 

of dragoons. The Fanſeni/ts, far from being diſmayed at 

the view of this warlike hoſt, ſtood their ground with} 

ſteadfaſtneſs and intrepidity. They evaded the mortal 

blows that were levelled at them in the royal and papal M 

mandates, by the help of nice interpretations, ſubtile} 

diſtinctions, nay, by the very ſame ſophiſtical refinements] 

which they blamed in the Jeſuits. To the threatnings and] 

frowns of the nobles and biſhops, who protected their 

adverſaries, they oppoſed the favour and applauſe of the 

peop'e; to ſophiſms they oppoſed ſophiſms, and invectives 

to invectives; and to human power they oppoſed the 

Divine Omnipotence, and boaſted of the miracles by which 

heaven had declared itſelf in their favour, When they! 

perceived that the ſtrongeſt arguments and the mol 

reſpectable authorities were inſufficient to conquer th 

obſtinacy of their adverſaries, they endeavoured, by theltf 

religious exploits, and their application to the advancement 

of piety and learning, to obtain the favour of the pontilsg 

and ſtrengthen their intereſt with the people. Hence they 

declared war againſt the enemies of the Romiſh church i 

formed new ſtratagems to enſnare and ruin the Proteſtants 

took extraordinary pains in inſtructing the youth in all th 

liberal arts and ſciences; drew up a variety of uſciua 


the following title: Bibliotbegue Janſeniſte, ou Catalogue Alphabet 
des principaux Livres Janſeniſtes, the author of which is ſaid to b 
 Domin. COLONIA, a learned jeſuit. This book, as we have hag 
before oacaſion to obſerve, has been republiſhed at Antwerp,” Vl 
conſiderable additions, in four volumes 8vo, under the title of, D! | 
puaire des Livres Fanſenifles.—See Recueil des pieces pour Jer vis 
Hjſioire de Port- Royal, p. 325. 3 
| accutateß 
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iccurate, and elegant abridgments, containing the elements © E N 7. 
of philoſophy and the learned languages; publiſhed a XVII. 
multitude of treatiſes, on practical religion and morality, 1 Legs ih 
whoſe perſuaſive eloquence charmed all ranks and orders f—— 3 
men; introduced and cultivated an eafy, correct, and 

agreeable manner of writing; and gave accurate and learned 
interpretations of ſeveral ancient authors, To all theſe 

narious kinds of 1nerit, the greateſt part of which were : 
teal and ſolid, they added others that were at leaſt viſionary 
and chimerical; for they.endeayoured to perſuade, and did, 

n effect, perſuade many, that the Supreme Being interpoſed 

rarticularly in ſupport of their cauſe, and, by predigies and 

miracles of a ſtupendous kind, confirmed the truth of the 

doctrine of AUGUSTINE, in a manner adapted to remove 

il doubt, and triumph over all oppoſition [/]. All this 


[z] It is well known that the Janſeniſts, or Auguſtinians, have long 
pretended to confirm their doctrine by miracles; and they even acknow- 
ledge, that theſe miracles have ſometimes ſaved them, when their affairs 
have been reduced to a deſperate ſituation. See Memoires de Port- Royal, 
tom, i. p. 2 56. tom. ii. p. 107. The firſt time we hear mention made 
ef theſe miracles is in 16 56, and the following years, wien a pretended 
thorn of that deriſive crown that was put upon our SAVIOUR s head 
by the Roman ſoldiers, is reported to have performed deve ral marvel- 
lous cures in the convent of Port- Royal. See the Recueil de piufieurs 
pieces pour ſervir a I Hiſtoire de Port- Royal, p. 228. 448.—FONTAINE, 
Memoires pour ſer ir d l Hiftoire de Port- Royal, tom. ii. p. 131.— 
Theſe were followed by other prodigies in the year 1661. ies des 
lelgieuſes de Port- Royal, tom. 1. p. 192. and in the year 1664, Me- 
mures de Port- Royal. tom. iii. p. 252.— The fame of theſe miracles 
Ws very great during the laſt century, and proved ſingularly advan- 
lag-ous to the cauſe of the Janſeniſts; but they are now fallen, even 
france, into oblivion and diſcredit. The Janſeniſts, therefore, of 

:preient age, being preſſed by their adverſaries, were obliged to have 
Reourle to new prodigies, as the credit of the old ones was entirely 
wm out; and they ſeemed, indeed, to have had miracles at com- 
mand, by the confiderable number they pretended to perform. Thus 
ne are credulous enough to believe their reports) in the year 1725, 
man, whoſe name was La Fos s E, was ſuddenly cured of a bloody 
uu by imploring the aid of the Hoſt, when it was, one day, carried 
A Janſeniſt prieſt. About two years after this, we are told, t at 
3 of GERHARD ROUSSE, a canon of Avignon, was honoured 

miracles of a ſtupendous kind; and, finaily, we are informed, 
pt fame honour was conferred, in the year 1731, on the bones of 
4 de DE PARIS, which were interred at St. Medard. where n- 

aerable miracles are ſaid to have been wrought, nis laſt ſtory 

' ven riſe to the warmſt conteſts, between the ſuperſtitious or 


ft) Janſeriſts and their adverſaries in all communions. Befides all 
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Five propo- 
ſitions ot 

| Janſenius 
condemned 
dy Inno- 
cent X. 


ſucceſs of their religious maxims. 


The HISTORY of the Romiſh Cavnci, 


rendered the Janſeniſts extremely popular, and held the 
victory of the Jeſuits for ſome time dubious ; nay, it is 
more than probable, that the former would have triumphed 
had not the cauſe of the latter been the cauſe of the 
papacy, and had not the ſtability and grandeur of the 
Romiſh church depended, in a great meaſure, upon the 

XLIII. It appears, from ſeveral circumſtances, that 
URBAN VIII, and, after him, Innocent X, were reall, ; 
bent on appeaſing theſe dangerous tumults, in the fame i 
manner as the popes in former times had prudently ſup. Wil © 
preſſed the controverſies excited by BAlus and the Domi b 


nicans. But the vivacity, inconſtancy, and reſtleſs ſpirit iy 


of the French doctors threw all into confuſion, and dif. WF ” 
concerted the meaſures of the pontifs. The oppoſers of 

the doctrine of AUGUsTINE ſelected five propoſitions out of ill © 
the work of JanstNIvus already mentioned, which ap- al 


peared to them the moſt erroneous in their nature, and tie 
moſt pernicious in their tendency 3 and, being ſet on h“ 
the inſtigation, and ſeconded by the influence of ths 
Jeſuits, employed their moſt zealous endeavours and the 
molt importunate entreaties, at the court of Rome, to haue 
theſe propoſitions condemned, On the other hand, a 
1 : til 
this, QUESNELL, LEVIER, DESANGINS, and TOURNUs, the gren i 
ornamenis of Janſeniſm, are ſaid to have furniſhed extraordinary 
ſuccours, on ſeveral occations, to ſick and infirm perſons, who teſt1fhedil ;} 
a lively confidence in their prayers and 2zerits, See a famous Janſen! 9 
book compoſed in anſwer to the Bull Unigenitus, and entitled, 79 
Chrift ſous I Anatheme et ſous  Excommunnication, art. xvii. p. b. III 
p. 66. Edit. Utrecht,—There is no doubt, but a great part of tit ta 
Janfeniſts defend theſe miracles from principle, and in conſequenceal 1 
a perſuaſion of their truth and reality; for that party abounds wit 
perſons, whole piety is blended with a moſt ſuperſtitious credulih 
who look upon their religious ſyſtem as celeſtial truth, and their cank b; 
as the immediate cauſe of heaven, and who are conſequently diſpoſedi ly 
think that it cannot poſſibly be neglected by the Deity, or left withou th 
extraordinary maiks of his approbation and ſupporting preſence. I! a 
however amazing, nay almoſt incredible, on the other hand, that t tl 
more judicivus defenders of this cauſe, thoſe eminent Tanſenill 
whole ſagscity, learning, and good ſenſe, diſcover themſelves ſo abu | . 
dantly in other matters, do not conſider that the powers of natug » 
the etficacy of proper remedies, or the efforts of imagination, produ | . 
many important changes and effects, which impoſture, or à bW . 


attachment to ſome particular cauſe, lead many to attribute t9 ; 
miraculous interpoſition cf the Deity. We can eaſily account "_ \ 
deluſions of weak entiuliaſts, or the tricks of egiegious unporon 
2 » : 2 A ; red 

2 > 
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; . VII, 
to prevent this condemnation; and, for that purpoſe, they * . 


ent deputies to Rome, to entreat INNOCENT A to ſuſpend PAT 1, 
his 6nal deciſion until the true ſenſe of theſe propofitions ———— 
was deliberately examined, ſince the ambiguity of ſtyle, 
4 which they were expreſſed, rendered them ſuſceptible of 
alle interpretation. But theſe entreaties were ineffectual : 
ic intereſt and importunities of the Jeſuits prevailed; and 
th: pont if, without examining the merits of the cauſe with 
1 ſuitable degree of impartiality and attention, condemned, 
by public bull, on the 31ſt of May, 1653, the propoſitions 
| of JANSENIUS. Theſe propoſitions contained the follow- 
ing doctrines: | _ 
1. That there are divine precepts, which good men, not- 
withAanding their deſire to objerve them, are, nevertheleſs, 
abſulute'y unable to obey; ner has God given them that 
maſure of grace, that is eſſentially neceſſary to render them 
capable of ſuch obedience: 0 
2. That no perſon, in this corrupt ſlate of nature, can 
refit the influence of divine grace, when it operates upon the 
Wd: -- 
z. That, in order to render human actions meritorious, it is 
wt requiſite that they be exempt from NECESSITY, but only 
that they be free from CONSTRAINT [0]: | 
4. That the Semi-pelagians err grievouſly in maintaining, 
that the human will is endowed with the power of either receiv- 
ng cr reſiting the aids and influences of preventing grace : 
5. That whoſoever affirms, that TFeſus Chriſt made 
ahutin, by his ſufferings and death, for the ſins of all man- 


ind, is a Semi- pelagiane 


but when we ſee men of piety and judgment appearing in defence of 
ſuch miracles as thoſe now under conſideration, we muſt conclude, 
that they look upon fraud as lawful in the ſupport of a gocd cauſe, 
and make no ſcruple of deceiving the people, when they propoſe, by 
tus deluſion, to confirm and propagate what they take to be the truth. 
o] AUGUsTINE, LEIBNITZ, and a conſiderable number of 
modern philoſophers, who maintain the doctrine of NECESSITY, 
conlider this neceflity in oral actions, as conſiſtent with true liberty, 
cauſe it is conſiſtent with ſpontaneity and choice. According to 


them, conſtraint alone and external force deſtroy merit and 
mutation, | 


B b 3 | Of 


great part of the Gallican clergy uſed their utmoſt efforts © EN T. 
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c ENT. Of theſe propoſitions the pontif declared the Gr four 


XVII. 
Her. M. 
ParT I. 


—_— 


Alexander 
VII. pub- 
liſhes a bull 


ag iſt Jan- 


ſenius. 


judge, was indeed painful to the Janſeniſts, and of con- 


The HISTORY of the Romiſh Cnurcy, 


only heretical; but he pronounced the fifth raſh, impinu 
and injurious to the Supreme Being [p]. ; 
XIV. This ſentence of the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical 


ſequence highly agreeable to their adverſaries, It did not 
however either drive the former to deſpair, or ſatisfy the 
latter to the extent of their deſires; for while the dorin; 
was condemned, the man eſcaped. JANSENIUS was not 
named in the bull, nor did the pontif even declare that the 
Ave propoſitions were maintained in the book entitled 
AUGUSTINUS, in the ſenſe in which he had condemned 
them. Hence the diſciples of AUGUSTINE and JansEntny 
defended themſelves by a diſtinction invented by the Inge- 
nious and ſubtile AnTHoNyY ARNAUD, in conſequence of 
which they conſidered ſeparately in this controverſy the | 
matter of doctrine and the matter of fact; that is to ſay, 
they acknowledged themſelves bound to believe, that the 
Hive propoſitions above-mentioned were juſtly condemned by | 
the Roman pontif [q]; but they maintained, that the 
pope had not declared, and conſequently that they were 
not bound to believe, that theſe propoſitions were to be | 
found in JAN$SENIUs's book, in the ſenſe in which they 
had been condemned [7]. They did not however enjoy | 
long the benefit of this artful diſtinction. The reſtleſs 
and invincible hatred of their enemies purſued them in every | 
quarter, where they looked for protection or repoſe ; and 
at length engaged ALEXANDER VII, the ſucceſſor of Ivxo- 
CENT, to declare, by a ſolemn bull, iſſued out in the year 
1656, that the five propoſitions, that had been condemned, 
were the tenets of JANSENI1Us, and were contained in his 
book. The pontif did not ſtop here; but to this flagrant 
inſtance of imprudence added another ſtill more ſhocking; 
for, in the year 1665, he ſent into France the form of 1 
declaration, that was to be ſubſcribed by all thoſe who 
aſpircd after any preferment in the church, and in which it 


[] This Bull is ſtill extant in the Bullarium Romanum, tom. Vi | 
p. 456. It has alſo been publiſhed, together with ſeveral other pieces 
relating to this controverſy, by Du PLESSIS D'ARGENTRE, in his 
Collectio judiciorum de novis erroribus, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 261. 

l This was what our author calls the 4% flo de jure: 


le] This is the qu tio de facto. 
5 | was | 
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was affirmed, that the five propoſitions were to be found in © E N T. 
the book of JANSENIUS, in the ſame ſenſe in which they XVI. 
had been condemned by the church [s]. This declara- pay W 
tion, whoſe unexampled temerity and contentious ten 
dency appeared in the moſt odious colours, not only to 
the Janſeniſts, but alſo to the wiſer part of the French na- 
tion, produced the moſt deplorable diviſions and tumults, 
t was immediately oppoſed with vigour by the Janſeniſts, 

who maintained, that, in matters of fact, the pope was 

fallible, eſpecially when his deciſions were merely per- 

ſonal, and not confirmed by a general council; and, of 
conſequence, that it was neither obligatory nor neceſſary 

to ſubſcribe this papal declaration, which had only a mat- 

ter of fact for its object. The Jeſuits, on the contrary, 
audaciouſly aſſerted, even openly, in the city of Paris, and 

in the face of the Gallican church, that faith and confi- 

dence in the papal deciſions relating to matter of fa, had 

no leſs the characters of a well-grounded and divine faith, 

than when theſe deciſions related merely to matters of 
doctrine and opinion. It is to be remarked, on the other 

hand, that all the Janſeniſts were by no means ſo reſolute 

and intrepid as thoſe above-mentioned, Some of them 
declared, that they would neither ſubſcribe nor reject the 

Firm in queſtion, but ſhew their veneration for the 
authority of the pope, by obſerving a profound ſilence 

on that ſubject. Others profeſſed themſelves ready to 
ſubſcribe it, not indeed without exception or reſerve, 

but on condition of being. allowed to explain, either 
verbally or in writing, the ſenſe in which they under- 

ſtood it, or the diſtinctions and limitations with which 

they were willing to adopt it. Others employed a 
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t variety of methods and ſtratagems to elude the force of 
this tyrannical declaration [t]J. But nothing of this kind 
a was ſufficient to ſatisfy the violent demands of the Jeſuits ; 
0 nothing leſs than the entire ruin of the Janſeniſts could 
[ | 


l] This Bull, together with ſeveral other pieces, is alſo publiſhed 
Dy PLEsS1S D'ARGENTRE, in his Collectio judiciorum de nowvis 
 erroribus, tom. iii. p. it. p. 281. 288. 306.—See the form of ALEX- 
pw declaration, with the Mandate of Lewis XIV, ibid. 
314. | 
H] See Du Mas, Hiftoire aes Cing Propoſitions, p. 158.—GER- 
BERON, Hiſtorre Generale du Janſeniſme, p. ii. p. 516. | 
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This perſe- 
cution is ſuſ- 
pended un- 
der the pon- 
tificate of 


Clement IX. 


his ſuſ- 
penſion 
commonly 
called the 
Peace of 
Clement. 


pended, for a while, the calamities of thoſe who ha 


"RK 
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appeaſe their fury. Such, therefore, among the latter, 3 Th 
made the leaſt oppoſition to the declaration in queſtion CLE 
were caſt into priſon, or ſent into exile, or involved in ſoul tory | 
other ſpecies of perſecution ; and it is well known, ihx {tio 
this ſeverity was a conſequence of the ſuggeſtions of in a 
Jeſuits, and of their influence in cabinet- councils, out 


XLV. The lenity or prudence of CLEMENT IX ful. 


ſacrificed their liberty and their fortunes to their zeal for 
the doctrine of AUGUSTINE, and gave them both time t; 
breathe, and reaſon to hope for better days. This chang, 
which happened in the year 1669, was occaſioned by the 
fortitude and reſolution of the biſhops of Angers, Bu 
dais, Pamiers, and Alet, who obſtinately and gloriouſy 
refuſed to ſubfcribe, without the proper explications and 
diſtinctions, the oath or declaration that had produced ſuch 
troubles and diviſions in the church. They did not 
indeed ſtand alone in the breach ; for when the court of 
Rome began to menace and level its thunder at their heads, 
nineteen biſhops more aroſe with a noble intrepidity, and 


adopted their cauſe, in ſolemn remonſtrances, addreſled I 
both to the king of France and the Roman pontif, Theſe by C 
reſolute proteſters were joined by ANNE GENEVIEVE DE D A 
BouRBoN, dutcheſs of Longueville, a heroine of the fit WW" 4 
rank both in birth and magnanimity, who, having re C: 
nounced the pleaſures and vanities of the world, which WW 1:1 
had long employed her moft ſerious thoughts, eſpouſed, vic 
with a devout ardour, the docttines and cauſe of the Far * 

ſeniſis, and moſt carneſtly implored the clemency of the tin 
Roman pontif in their behalf. Moved by theſe entreatics, WW 
and alſo by other arguments and conſiderations of like cont 
moment, CLEMENT IX became ſo indulgent as to accept 10 
of a conditional ſubſcription to the famous declaration, Yen 
and to permit doctors of ſcrupulous conſciences to fign it 7 

07 1 


according to the mental interpretation they thought 


and lenity was no ſooner made public, than the Janſeniti 


proper to give it. This inſtance of papal condeſcenfion 


began to come forth from their lurking places, to return 
from their voluntary exile, and to enjoy their former tran” 
quillity and freedom, being exempt from all uncaſy appte- 
henſions of any further perſecution, 


This 
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' This remarkable exent is commonly called the Peace of C 2 15 2 
CLEMENT IX; its duration, nevertheleſs, was but tranſi- 8er. II. 
tory (u]. It was violated in the year 1676, at the Parr I. 
aſtigat.on of the Jcſuits, by Lewis XIV, who declared. 
ina public edict, that it had only been granted for a time, 
cut of a condeſcending indulgence to the tender and 

ſcrupulous conſciences of a certain number of perſons 5 

but i was totally aboliſhed after the death of the dutcheſs 

of LoxCUEVILLE, which happened in the year 1679, and 

deprived che Janſeniſts of their principal ſupport. From 

mat time their calamities were renewed, and they were 

puriued with the ſame malignity and rage that they had 

lefors experienced. Some of them avoided the riſing 
om by a voluntary exile ; others ſuſtained it with in- 

vin.ible fortitude and conſtancy of mind; others turned 

ande its fury, and eſcaped its violence, as well as they 

could, by dexterity and prudence. ANTHONY ARNAUD, 
who was the head and leader of the party, fled into Hol- 


le] The tranſactions relating to this event, which were carried on 
under the pontificate of CLEMENT IX, are circumſtantially related 
by Cardinal RosPIGL1OS1, in his Commentarii, which DU PLESSIS 
D'ARGENTRE has ſubjoined to his Elementa Theologica, publiſhed 
in dyo at Paris, in the year 1716. See alſo this laſt- mentioned 
author's Collectio judiciorum de nowis erroribus, tom. ili. p. ii 
p. 336. in which the letters of CLEMENT IX are inſerted. Two 
Janleniſts have written the Hiſtory of the Clementine Peace, VAR ET, 
vicar to the archbiſhop of Sens, in an anonymous work, entitled, 
Relation de ce qui g eſt paſſe dans l affaire de la Paix de I Egliſe ſous 
la Pape CLEMENT IX; and QUESNEL, in an anonymous produc- 
tien alſo, entitled, La Paix de CLEMENT IX, ox Demonſtration des 
deur ſauſſetes capitales avancees dans Þ Hiſtoire des Cing Propoſitions 
entre la foi des diſciples de St. AUGUSTIN. That VARET was the 
author of the former, is aſſerted in the Catechifme Hiftorique ſur les con- 
iations de Egliſe, tom. i. p. 3523 and that the latter came from the 
ben of QUESNEL, we learn from the writer of the Bibliothéque Jan- 
nie, p. 314.— There was another accurate and intereſting account 
of this tranſaction publiſhed in the year 1706, in two volumes 8vo, 
under the following title: Relation de ce qui Set paſſe dans ['offaire 
de la pain de Egliſe ſous le Pape CLEMENT IX, avec les Lettres, 
Aites, Meroires, et autres pieces qui y ont rapport, — The important 
favices that the dutcheis of Longucville rendered the Janſeniſts in 
ms affair are related with elegance and fpirit by VILLEFORT, in 
SF d Anne Geneueve de Bourbon, Ducheſſe de Longueville, tom. ii. 
ſur. . p. 89. of the edition of Amflerdam (1739), which is more 
aplcat and ample than the edition of Paris, 
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The auſtere 
piety of the 
Janſeniſts. 


pleaſure and reſentment of the Jeſuits. They are charged 


For an account of CoDpDEUs, NEERGASSEL, and VARET, and thei 


only eſcaped the fury of his enemies, but had it in hi 
influence. For the admirable eloquence and ſagacity d 


his opinions, and adopted his cauſe ; the Romiſh congre. 


the Romiſh churches that are tolerated by the republic. 


De HISTORY of the Romiſh CHR UR. 
land in the year 1679 [ w]; and, in this retreat, he ng 


power to hurt them conſiderably, and actually made the 
Jeſuits feel the weight of his talents and the extent of hi 


this great man gave him ſuch an aſcendant in the Nethy. 
lands, that the greateſt part of the churches there embraced 


gations in Holland alſo were, by his influence, and the 
miniſtry of his intimate friends and adherents, Tony 
NEERCASSEL and PETER CoDDEUs, biſhops of Cgſirit 
and Sebaſto [x], entirely gained over to the Janſeniſt pary, 
Theſe latter ſtil] perſevere with the utmoſt ſteadfaſtneſs in 
the principles of Janſeniſm ; and, ſecured under the pro- 
tection of the Dutch government, defy the threats and 
hold in deriſion the reſentment of the Roman pontifs [)] 

XI. VI. It is not only on account of their embracing 
the doctrine of AUGUSTINE concerning Divine Grace (a 
doctrine which bears a ſtriking reſemblance with that of 
the Calviniſts) that the Janſeniſts have incurred the dif 


with many other circumſtances, which appear intolerable 
to the warm votaries of the church of Rame. And indeed 
it is certain, that the various controverſies, which have been 
mentioned above, were excited in that church principal 
by the Janſeniſts, and have been propagated and handed 
down by them, even to our times, in a prodigious multi 
tude of their books publiſhed both in France and in the 
Netherlands [2]. But that which offends moſt the Jeſuits 


vol. 1. at the article ANTHONY ARNAUD as alſo Hiftoire abrigi 
de la wie et des outirages de M. ARNAUD, publiſhed at Cologn, " 
8v0,—The change introduced into the Romiſh churches in Holan 
is mentioned by LAFITAU, Vie de CLEMENT XI, tom. 1. p. 121 


[2v] For an account of this great man, ſee BAYLE's Dictinun, 


other patrons of Janſeniſm among the Dutch, ſee the Drdfromar') 
aeg Livres Janſeniſtes, tom. 1. P · 48. 21. 333 · tom. 11. P. 4b, 
tom. . p. 9 | 
[x] Biſhops in partibus infdelium. | 3 
7 { 3] Ir mutt however be obſerved, that, notwithſtanding . 
aſcendant the Janſeniſts have in Holland, the Jeſuits, for ſome on 
paſt, have by artifice and diſguiſe got a conſiderable footing amol 


ſz] See Hy,. Eccleſ. Rom. Sax. xvi. & xxxi. and 


+ 
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ind the other creatures of the Roman pontif, is the au- CENT, 
terity of this party, and the ſeverity that reigns in their gag A 
ſytem of moral diſcipline and practical religion. For the pn I I. 

| {anſeniſts cry out againſt the corruptions of the church of 

Lone, and complain that neither its doctrines nor morals. 

retain any traces of their former purity, They reproach 

the clergy with an univerſal depravation of ſentiments and 

manners, and an entire forgetfulneſs of the dignity of their 

character and the duties of their vocation. They cenſure 

| the licentiouſneſs of the monaſtic Orders, and inſiſt upon 

| the neceſſity of reforming their diſcipline according to the 

rules of ſanctity, abſtinence, and ſelf-denial, that were ori- 

zinally preſcribed by their reſpective founders. They 

maintain alſo, that the people ought to be carefully in- 

fruced in all the doctrines and precepts of Chriſtianity, 

and that, for this purpoſe, the Holy Scriptures and Public 

Liturgies ſhould be offered to their peruſal in their mother - 

tongue; and, finally, they look upon it as a matter of the 

hicheft moment to perſuade all Chriſtians that true piety 

does not conſiſt in the obſervance of pompous rites, or in 

the performance of external acts of devotion, but in inward 

holineſs and divine love. - 
Theſe ſentiments of the Janſeniſts, on a general view, 

ſeem juſt and rational, and fuitabie to the ſpirit and genius 

of Chriſtianity ; but, when we examine the particular 

branches into which they extend theſe general principles, 

the conſequences they deduce from them, and the manner 

in which they apply them, in their rules of diſcipline and 

practice, we ſhall find, that the piety of this famous party 

ls deeply tinged both with ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm; 

that it more eſpecially favours the harſh and enthufiaſtical 

opinion of the Myſtics; and, of conſequence, that the 

Janſenifts are not undeſervedly branded by their adverſaries 

with the denomination of Rigouri/ts [a]. This denomina- 


— 


La] They who deſire to form a juſt notion of the diſmal piety of 
the Janſeniſts (which carries the unſeemly features of that gloomy de- 
Yotion that was formerly practiſed by fanatical hermits in the deſarts 
ol ria, Iybia, and Egypt, but is entirely foreign from the dictates 
of reaſon and the amiable ſpirit of Chriſtianity) have only to peruſe 
tle epillles and other writings of the Abbot of ST. CYRAN, who is 
ine great oracle of the party. This abbot was a well-meaning man; 
and his piety, ſuch as it was, carried in it the marks of ſincerity and 


tion 
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tion they merited, in a peculiar manner, by their doing 
concerning Repentance and Penance, whoſe tendency, 
conſidered both in a civil and religious point of view, is 
ſingularly pernicious. For they make repentance con 
chiefly in thoſe voluntary lufterings, which the tranigreſſat 


fervor ; he was alſo ſuperior, perhaps, as a paſtor, to the greateſ 
part of the Roman-catholic doctors; and his learning, more eſpe. 
cially his knowledge of religious antiquity, was very conſiderable; 
but to propoſe this man as a compleat and perfect model of genuine 
picty, and as a met accurate and accompliſhed teacher of Chrifian 
virtue, 18 an abſurdity peculiar to the Jantenifts, and can be adopted 
by no perſon who knows what genuine piety and CHriſtian virtue are, 
That we may not ſeem to detraft raſhly, and without reaſon, from 


the merit of this eminent man, it will not be improper to confim 


what we have ſaid by ſome inſtances, This good abbot, having 
undertaken to vanquiſh the Heretics (i. e. the Proteitants) in a prolix 
and extenſive work, was obliged to read, or at leaſt to look into, 
the various writing publiſhed by that zzzp:zaus tribes ; and this he did 
in company with his nephew MARTIN DE BaRcos, who reſembled 
him entirely in his ſentiments and manners. But before he would 
venture to open a book compoſed by a Proteſtant, he conſtantly 
marked it with the /igr of the croſs, to expel the evil ſpirit, What 
weakneſs and ſuperitition did this ridiculous proceeding diſcover! 


for the good man was perſuaded that Satan had fixed his refidence 


in the books of the Proteſtants ; but it is not ſo eaſy to determine 
where he imagined the wicked ſpirit lay, whether in the paper, in the 
letters, between the leaves, or in the doctrines of theſe igfernal pro- 
ductions? Let us ſee the account that is given of this matter 
by LaNCELOT, in his Memoires touchant Ia wie de M. I Abbt 
de S. Cyran, tom. i. p. 226. His words are as follows: I [tot ce. 


livres avec tant de piete, qu en les prenant il les exorciſoit toujours er 


Faiſant la figne de la Croix deſſus, ne doutant point que le Demon ny 
refedort actuellement. His attachment to AUGUSTINE was ſo exceflive, 


that he looked upon as ſacred and divine even thoſe opinions of that 


great man which the wiſer part of the Romiſh doctors had rejected 
as erroneous and highly dangerous. Such, among others, was that 
extravagant and pernicious tenet, that he ſaints are the only lawful 
preprietors of the world ; and that the wicked have no right, by lt 


divine law, to thoſe things which they poſſeſs juſily, in conſequence g 


the deciſians of human lago. To this purpoſe is the following afſere 
tion of our abbot, as we find it in FONTAINE's Memoires pour ſerdi, 
& { Eiftcire de Port- Royal, tom. i. p. 201. Feſus Chriſt n'eft encore enit 
dans la peſſaſion de ſon Royaume temporel, et des biens du monde qui lu 
apparticnnent, que par cette PETITE PORTION qu en tent F Epliſe 
par les benefices de ſes Clercs, qui ne font que les fermiers et les 4e. 
tains de Jeſus Chrift, If, therefore, we are to give credit to this 
vifionary man, the golden age is approaching, when JESUS CaRisT, 


| kiving pulled down the mighty from their ſeats, and dethroned the 


kings and princes of the earth, ſhall reduce the whole world under 


his tole dominion, and give it over to the government of prieſts an 


inflicts 
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crimes and the degree of his guilt, As their notions of 
the extent of man's original corruption are greatly exag- 
gerated, they preſcribe remedies to it that are of the ſame 


this original guilt by acts of mortification performed in 


monks, who are the princes of his church. — After we have ſeen ſuch 
fntinents as theſe maintained by their oracle and chief, it is but 
natural to be ſurpriſed when we hear the Janſeniſts boaſting of their 
zeal in defending ſovereign ſtates, and in general the civil rights of 
mankind, againit the ftratagems and uſurpations of the Roman 
pontifs. c ; ; 
The notions of the abbot of ST. CYRAN concerning prayer, which 
breathe the fanatical ſpirit of myſticiſm, will further confirm what 
we have ſaid of his propenſity to enthuſiaſm. It is, for example, a 
favourite maxim with him, that the Chriſtian, who prays, ought 
never to recoile&t the good things he ſtands in need of in order to 
alk them of God, ſince true prayer does not conſiſt in diſtin: no- 
tions and clear ideas of what we are doing in that ſolemn act, but in 
a certain blind impulſe of divine love. Such is the account given of 
the abbot's ſentiments on this head by LANCELOT, in his Memoires 
touchant la die de Abbe de S. Cyran, tom. ii. p. 44.— II ne croyoit 
pas, lays that author, que Pon pit faire quelque effort pour Sappliguer 
a guelgue point, ou a quelque penſee particuliere—parce que la vert- 
table priere eft plutot un attrait de ſon amour, qui emporte notre cœur 
vers lui et nous enleve comme hors de nous-memes, que non pas ue oc- 


eupation de notre efprit, qui ſe rempl:ye de Fidee deyguelque objet quci- 
que drvin. According to this hypotheſis, the man prays beſt who 


neither thing nor aſks in that act of devotion. This is, indeed, a 
very extraordinary account of the matter, and contains an idea of 
| prayer which ſeems to have been quite unknown to CHRIST and his 

Haller; for the former has commanded us to addrels our prayers to 
God in a ſet form of words; and the latter frequently dell us the 
ſubje&s of their petitions. and ſupplications. 

But of all the errors of this Arch-janſeniſt, none was ſo pernicious 
35 the fanatical notion he entertained of his being the re/idexce of the 
Deity, the inſtrument of the Godhead, by which the divine nature 
telt eſſentially operated. It was in conſequence of this dangerous 
principle, that he recommends it as a duty incumbent on all pious 
men, to follow, without con'ulting their judgment or any other 
guide, the firſt motions and z7pulſes of their minds, as the dictates of 

aven, And indeed the Janſeniſts, in general, are intimately per— 
ſuaded, that God operates immediately upon the minds of thote who 

ave compoſed, or rather ſuppreited, all the motions of the uner- 
fanding and of the evzl/, and that to iuch he declares, from above, 
us mentions and commands; ſince whatever thoughts, deſigns, or 
nclinations ariſe within them, in this calm ſtate of tranquillity and 

ence, are to be conſidered as the direct ſuggeſtions and oracles of 
th: divine wiſdom. See, for a further account of this peſtilentia 

oalrine, Memoires de Fort- Royal, tom, iii. p. 246. 


ſelitude 


inflicts upon himſelf in proportion to the nature of his CENT. 


nature. T'hey look upon Chriſtians as bound to expiate 
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XVII. 
Scr. II. 
PAAT I. 


that of the famous abbe De Parts, the great wonder- 


The convent 
of Port- 
Royal, 


pentance, that have been conſumed by the fire of divine love, 
Not ſatisfied with this fanatical language, they go ſtil 
farther, and ſuperſtitiouſiy maintain, that the conduct of 


The HIS TORY of the Romiſh CHvrcu, 


ſolitude and filence, by torturing and macerating thei 
bodies, by painful labour, exceſſive abſtinence, continui 
prayer and contemplation ; and they hold every perſon 
obliged to increaſe theſe voluntary pains and ſufferings, in 
proportion to the degree of corruption they have derived 
from nature, or contracted by a vitious and licentious 
courſe of life. Nay, they carry theſe auſterities to ſo high 
a pitch, that they do not ſcruple to call thoſe holy ſelf. 
tormentors, who have gradually put an end to their days 
by exceſſive abſtinence or labour, the Sacred victims of re. 


theſe ſelf-murderers is peculiarly meritorious in the eye of 
heaven; and that their ſufferings, macerations, and labours, 
appeaſe the anger of the Deity, and not only contribute to 
their own felicity, but draw down abundant bleſſings upon 
their friends and upon the church, We might confum 
this account by various examples, and more elpecially by 


worker of the Janſeniſts, who put himſelf to a moſt painful 
death, in order to ſatisfy the juſtice of an incenſed God i) 
ſuch was the picture he had formed of the Beſt of Beings 
in his diſordered fancy. 

XLVII. A ftriking example of this auſtere, forbidding, 
and extravagant ſpecies of devotion was exhibited in that 
celebrated female convent called, Port- Royal in the fields, 
which was ſituated in a retired, deep, and gloomy vale, 
not far from Paris. The inſpection and government of 
this auſtere ſociety was given by HENRY IV, about the 
commencement of this century, to J AQUELINE, daughte! 


[5) See MoriNos, Comm. de Pænitentia, Pref. p. 3. in which 
there is a tacit cenſure of the penance of the Janſeniſts.— See, on the 
other hand, the Memoires de Port-Rozal, p. 483.—The Janſeniſts 
among all the meritorious actions of the abbot of ST. CYRAN, find 
none more worthy of admiration and applauſe than his reſtoring 
froze oblivion the true ſyſtem of penitential diſcipline; and they con- 
nder tim 2s the ſecond author or parent of the doctrine of penance, 
See Memoires de Port. Royal, tom. 1ii. p. 445. 504.— This very doe. 
trine, however, of penance was one of the principal reaſons of lis 
being committed to priſon by the order of Cardinal RIiCKELIEV« 


16:4. tom. i. p. 233+ 452. 
= of 
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of AxTHoν ] ARNAUD [e], who, after her converſion, E N 1. 5 
aſumed the name of MARIE ANGELIQUE DE LA ST. XVIL 1 
MabEIAIx E. This lady had at firſt led a very diſſolute ECT. 7 
life (4], which was the general caſe of the cloiſtered fair _* er 
in France, about this period; but a remarkable change 

happened in her ſentiments and manners, in the year 

1609, when ſhe reſolved no more to live like a nun, but 

to conſecrate her future days to deep devorion and peni- 

tential exepciſes. This holy reſolution was ſtrengthened 

by her . with the famous FRANCOIS DE SALES, 

and the abbot of ST. CYRAN. The laſt of theſe pious 

connexions ſhe formed in the year 1623, and modelled 

both her own conduct and the manners of her convent 

after the doctrine and example of theſe devout men, Hence 

it happened, that, during the whole courſe of this century, ” 
the convent of Port- Royal excited the indignation of the 

Teſuits, the admiration of the Janſeniſts, and the attention 

of Europe, The holy virgins of this famous ſociety ob- 

ſerved, with the utmoſt rigour and exactneſs, that ancient 

ule of the Ciſtercians, which had been almoſt every where 

abrogated on account of its exceſſive and intolerable au- 

ſterity, nay, they even went beyond its moſt cruel de- 

mands [e]. Such was the fame of this devout nunnery, 


le] An eminent lawyer, and father to the famous ARNAUD, doc- 
tor in Sorbonne. 3 | | 

{F [4] The diſſolute life imputed to this abbeſs by Dr. Mo- 
SHEIM 1$ an egregious miſtake, which ſeems to have proceeded from 
his miſunderſtanding a paſſage in BaYLE's Dictionary, vol. i. p. 338. 
note P, fourth edition, in French. 

le] There is a prodigious multitude of books ſtill extant, in 
which the riſe, progreſs, laws, and ſanctity of this famous convent 
are deſcribed and extolled by eminent Janſeniſts, who, at the ſame 
time, deplore its fate in the moſt doleful ſtrains. Of this multitude 
Je ſhall mention thoſe only which are eaſy to be acquired, and which 


; contain the moſt modern and circumſtantial accounts of that cele- 
e brated eſtabliſngment.— The Benedictines of St. Maur have given an 
5 exact though dry hiſtory of this convent in their Gallia Chriſtiana, 
tom. vil. p. 910. A more elegant and agreeable account of it, but 


in account charged with imperfection and partiality, was compoſed 
by th? famous poet RACINE, under the title of Abrege de I Hiſtoire 
e Port Royal, and was publiſhed, after having paſſed through many 
preceding editions, in the year 1750, at Auſterdam, among the works 
tis fon Lewis RACINE, tom. ij. p. 275—366. The external 
e and form of this convent are profeſſedly deſcribed by MoLEoN, 

n ts Vojages Liturgiques, p. 234.—Add to theſe, NIC. FONTAINE, 
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384 The HIS To Y of the Romiſhi'Cyukcy, 1 
| C E N r. that multitudes of pious perfons were ambitious to duc 
| XVII. in its neighbourhood, and that a great part of the Janſen 
| | . 5 2 penitents, or ſelf. tormentors, of both ſexes, built hun 
— Without its precincts, where they imitated the manners g 
| thoſe auſtere and gloomy fanatics, who, in the fourth and 
| fifth centuries, retired into the wild and uncultivated places 


Memoires pour ſervir a P Hifloire de Port Royal, publiſhed at Con 
(or rather at Utrecht) in two volumes 8vo, in the year 1538. Du 
i Fosst, Memoires pour ſervir a I Hiſtoire de Port- Royal. — Recueil 0 
[ pluficurs pieces pour ſervir a I Hiftoire de Port Royal, publiſhed at. 
Utrecht, in 8vo, in the year 1740.— The editor of this laſt compi. 
lation promiſes, in his Preface, further collections of pieces relative 
to the fame ſubject, and ſeems to inſinuate, that a compleat hiltory 
of Port-Royal, drawn from theſe and other valuable and authcnic 
records, will ſooner or later ſee the light. See, beſides the author 
above mentioned, LANCELOT, Memoires touchant la Vie de | All 
de S. Czran, All theſe authors confine their relations to the external 
form and various revolutions of this famous convent, Its interna 
ſtate, its rules of diſcipline, the manners of its virgins, and the inci: 
dents and tranſactions that have happened between them and the holy 
neighbourhood of Janſeniſts, are deſcribed and relatcd by anothet 
zett of writers; ſce Memoires pour ſervir a I Hiſtoire de Port-Rojal, & 
a la Vie de MARIE ANGELIQUE IJ” ARNAUD, publiſhed at Utrecit 
in 5 vols. 8vo. in the year 1742.—Vies intereſſantes et edifiantes di 
religienſes de Port- Royal, et de pluſieurs perſonnes qui leur etbieu 
Gftachees, There are already four volumes of this work publiſhed, 
of which the firſt appeared at Utrecht in the year 1750, in Zvo. and 
it mult be acknowledged, that they all contain ſeveral anecdotes aud 
records that are intereſting and curious. —For an account of the 
ſuppreſſion and abolition of this convent, ſee the Memoires ſur lt 
dejrraction de l Abbaye de Port- Royal des Champs, publiſhed in 8vo in 
1712.—If we are not much miſtaken, all theie hiſtories and relations 
have been much leſs ſerviceable to the reputation of this famous 
convent than the Janſeniſt party are willing to think. When we 
view ARNAULD, TILLEMONT, NICOLE, LE MAITRE, and tit 
ocher authors of Port-Royal, in their learned productions, they then 
appear truly great; but, when we lay aſide their works, and, taking 
up theſe hittories of Port-Royal, ſee theſe great men in private lite, 
in the conſtant practice of that auſtere diſcipline of which the Jau. 
ſeniſts boaſt fo fooliſhly, they indecd then ſhrink almoſt to nothing 
appear in the contemptible light of fanatics, and feem total 
unworthy ef the tame they have acquired. When we read tit 
Diſcourſes that Isaac LE MalrRE, commonly called SACT, 
pronounced at the bar, together with his other ingenious produc: 
tions, we cannot refuſe him the applauſe that is due to ſuch al 
5 elegant and accomplifhed writer; but when we mezt with ir 
i _ polite author at Poi-Royal, mixed with labourers and reapers, au 
. with the ſpade or the fickle in his hand, he then certainly makes“ 
L comical figure, and can ſcarcely be looked upon as perfectiy rig n 
| his head. gf 
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of Syria and Egypt, and were commonly called, The Fa- C ENF. 
hers of the Deſart. The end which theſe Penitents had 8 c . UI. 
in view was, by ſilence, hunger, thirſt, prayer, bodily PAAI I. 
labour, 1 ſorrow, and other voluntary adds of KEY Wl 
vf.denial, to efface the guilt and remove the pollution 

the ſoul had derived from natural corruptions or evil 

habits [F]. They did not, however, all obſerve the ſame 

diſcipline or follow the ſame kind of application and la- 

hour, The more learned conſumed their ſtrength in 


compoſing laborious productions filled with ſacred and 
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. profane erudition, and ſome of theſe have, no doubt, de- 
emed well of the republic of letters: others were employ- 
ed in teaching youth the rudiments of language and the 
$ principles of ſcience : but the far greateſt part exhauſted 
both the health of their bodies and the vigour of their 


minds in ſervile induſtry and rural labour; and thus pined 
away by a flow kind of death. What is ſingularly ſur- 
rrizing is, that many of theſe voluntary victims of an in- 
human piety were perſons illuſtrious both by their birth 
and tations, who, after having diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
cuil or military employments, debaſed themſelves fo far in 
this penitential retreat, as to aſſume the character, offices, 
and labours of the loweſt ſervants. 

This celebrated retreat of the devout and auſtere Jan- 
ſeniſts was ſubject to many viciſſitudes during the whole 
(courſe of this century; at one time it flouriſhed in un— 
nvalled glory; at another it ſeemed eclipſed, and on the 
ink of ruin. At length, however, the period of its total 
extinction approached. The nuns obſtinately refuſed to 
lubſcribe the declaration of Pope ALEXANDER VII, that 
has been ſo often mentioned; on the other hand, their 
Convent and rule of diſcipline was conſidered as detri- 
mental to the intereſts of the kingdom, and a Cilhonour 


* Fo- 


J Among the firſt and moſt eminent of theſe penitents was 
SAACLE MAITRE, a cælebrated lawyer at Paris, choſe eloquence 
nad procured him a ſhining reputation, and who, in the year 1637, 
retired to Port- Royal to make expiation for his fins. The rencnt 
Cf this eminent man raiſed new enemies to the abbot of 59. Cyr ax, 
dee the Meroires pour I Hiſteire de Port- Royal, tom. i. p. 233-— The 
exmple of LE MAITRE was followed by a vaſt number of perſons 
ar ell ranxs, and, among their, by ſome perions of the higheſt 
Winton, Sec Pies eg Religienjes de Port- Royal, tom. i. p.147. 
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CK N T. to ſome of the firſt families in France; hence Lewis XIV 


XVII. 
Sg er. Il, 
TAY 


19 „ 
_ 


The contro- 
verſy con- 
Corning the 
Tm mac !ate 
Conception of 
te gin 
Maxx. 


latter, gave much trouble and perplexity to the Rom 


the warm remonſtrances of the Spaniſh court, which 


The HIS TOR of the Romiſh CHhHuRcy, 


in the year 1709, ſet on by the violent counſels of 
Jeſuits, ordered the convent of Port- Royal to be demoliſh 
the whole building to be levelled with the ground, w 
the nuns to be removed to Paris, And, left there ſhoul 
ſtill remain ſome ſecret fue] to nouriſh the flame of ſupy 
ſtitlon in that place, he ordered the very carcaſes of then 
and devout Janſeniſts to be dug up and buried elſewher, 

XLVIII. The other controverſies that diſturbed þ 
tranquillity of the church of Rome, were but light bl 
when compared with this violent hurricane. These 
debate between the Franciſcans and Dominicans, eo 
cerning the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mau 
which was maintained by the former, and denied by th 


pontifs, and more eſpecially to Pau. V, GREGOR NV 
and ALEXANDER VII. The kingdom of ' Span wa 
thrown into ſuch combuſtion, and ſo miſerably dit 
into factions by this controverſy, about the beginning 
this century, that ſolemn embaſſies were ſent to Kin 
both by PHIL Ir III and his ſucceſſor, with a view toe 
gage the Roman pontif to determine the queſtion, oh 
any rate, to put an end to the conteſt by a public by 
But, notwithſtanding the weighty ſolicitations of tit 
monarchs, the oracle of Rome pronounced nothing 
ambiguous words, and its high priefts prudently ait 
coming to a plain and poſnive deciſron of the matte! 
queſtion. For if they were awed, on the one hand) 
voured the fentiment of the Franciſcans, they were" 
ſtrained, on the other, by the credit and influence offi 
Nominicans. So that, after the moſt earneſt entre 
and importunities, all that could be obtained from 
pontif, by the court of Spain, was a declaration, 1010 

ing, that the opinion of the Franciſcans had a high 4 

ot probability on its ſide, and forbidding the Domini 

to oppoſe it in a public manner; but this declaration 
accompanied with another [ g], by which the Franciſc 
g) See FRID. ULEB. CaLIxrI Hiſtoria Immaculate (unh 

mis B. Virginis Mak IAE, publiſhed at Helmſtadt in 40, 1 in y 

1696.—-HORNBECKL Comm. ad Bullam URBAaNni VIII, de ih 


Feſiis, p. 250. — Laux OI Praſcriptiones de Concept 1 


ES 3 = ter this pil 
MARIA, tom. i. p. i. Oper. p. 9. — Long after * 
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were prohibited, in their turn, from treating as erroneous C E NT. 


the doctrine of the Dominicans. This pacific accom- 3 
nodation of matters would have been highly laudable in P 1, 


a prince or civil magiſtrate, who, unacquainted with theo- 
agical queſtions of ſuch an abſtruſe nature, preferred the 
tranquillity of his people to the diſcuſſion of ſuch an intri- 
eite and unimportant point; but whether it was honour- 
zble to the Roman pontif, who boaſts of a Divine right to 
decide all religious controverſies, and pretends to a degree 
of inſpiration that piaces him beyond the poſſibility of 
ering, we leave to the conſideration of thoſe who have 
his glory at heart, 15 LE 
XLIX. The controverſies with the Myſtics were now . 
renewed, and that ſect, Which in former times enjoyed ,..g.. gcc1- 
ſuch a high degree of reputation and authority, was treated one) by the 
with the greateſt ſeverity, and involved in the deepeſt 3 1 
liltreſs, towards the concluſion of this century. This [ 
unhappy change in their affairs was principally occaſioned 
by the fanaticiſm and imprudence of MicHAatL DñE Mo- 
LIiN0s, a Spaniſh prieſt, who reſided at Rome, and the 
fame of whoſe ardent piety and devotion procured him a 
conſiderable number of diſciples of both ſexes. A book 
publiſhed at Rome, in the year 1681, by this eccleſiaſtic, 
under the title of the Spiritual Guide, alarmed the doctors 
of the church [Y]. This book contained, beſides the uſual. 


CLEMENT XI went a ftep further, and appointed, in the year 
1708, a feſtival to be celebrated, in honour of the Immaculate Con- 
ceþtion of the Virgin MaR xv, throughout the Romiſh church. Sce 
the Memoires de Trewouæ, for the year 1709, art. xxXvii. p. $14. 
But the Dominicans obltinately deny that the obligation of this law 
extends to them, and perſiſt in maintaining their ancient doctrine, 
though with more modeſty and circumſpection than they formerly 
Lilcovered in this debate. And when we conſider that this doctrine 
vt theirs has never been expreſly condemned by any pope, and that 
hey are not in the leaſt moleſted, nor even cenſured, tor retuting to 
celebrate the feſtival abovementioned, it appears evidently, from all 
this, that the terms of the papal edict are to be underftood with 
| Ertain reſtrictiops, and interpreted in a mild and indulgent manner; 
and that the ſpirit of this edict is not contrary to the tenor of the 
amr declarations of the pontifs on this head. Sce LaminDus 

RITANIUS (a b&titious name aſlumed by the author MU RATORI) 

* Wgentorum moderatione in religions negotio, p. 254. 

% This book, which was compoled in Spaniſh, and publiſhed, 
ar tie fit time, in the year 1675, was honoured with the approba- 
uon and encomiums of many eminent and reipectable pertonages. 
was publiſhed in Italian in feveral places, and at eng at Rome, 
Cc piecepts 
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C EN T. precepts and inſtitutions of Myſtic theology, ſeveral ng. 
3 tions relating to a /þiritual and contemplative life, thy 
par 1 {cemed to revive the pernicious and infernal errors of th 
— Beg bards, and open a door to all forts of diſſolution an 
licentiouſneſs. The principles of MoLixos, which hay 

; been very differently interpreted by his friends and enemies 
amount to this: “ That the whole of religion conſiſts 

*<© the perfect calm and tranguillity of a mind remoyed fron 

all external and finite things, and centered in Gl, 

and in ſuch a pure love of the Supreme Being as is inde 

«6 pendent on all proſpect of intereſt or reward ;” or, U 

expreſs the doctrine of this Myſtic in other words, “ The 

*« ſoul, in the purſuit of the ſupreme good, muſt retit 

from the reports and gratifications of ſenſe, and, in 
general, from all corporeal objects, and, impoſing 

<* tilence upon all the motions of the underſtanding and 

© will, muſt be abſorbed in the Deity.” Hence the de- 
nomination of Quietiſis was given to the followers d 
MoliNos; though that of Miſtics, which was their vu. 

gar title, was more applicable, and expreſſed with mor: 

propriety their fanatical ſyſtem. For the doctrine of Me. 

LINGS had no other circumſtance of novelty attending i 

than the ſingular and unuſual terms he employed in un 

folding his notions, and the ingenuity he diſcovered 

digeſting what the ancient Myſtics had thrown out in tht 

moſt confuſed and incoherent jargon, into ſomething that 

looked like a ſyſtem. The Jefuits, and other zeaiou 

votaries of Rome, ſoon perceived that the ſyſtem of Mot, 

NOS was a tacit cenſure of the Romiſh church, as havin} 

departed from the ſpirit of true religion by placing the e 

ſence of piety in external works, and in the performante 

of a certain round of rites and ceremonies. But il 


in 1681. It was afterwards tranſlated into French, Dutch, " 
Latin, and paſſed through ſeveral editions in France, Italy, and ti 
laud. The Latin trauſlation, which bears the title of ManuduZl 
Spiriiualis, was publiſhed at Halle, in the year 1687, n v0, 0 
FRANK. There is 2nother work of MoLinos, compoſed * 
ſame ſpirit, Concerning ihe daily celebration of the Communion, * 1 
was allo condemned. See the KRęcueil de diverſes feces en 
Sutetijme et les Quiet iſtes ou Molixos ſes ſentimens et jt5 6/0 
publiſhed in $vo at Z erdam, in the year 1688, in Which oy 
will find a French traniiation of tie Spiritual Guide, together 
a colliction of Leiie:s on various ſubjects, written by MOLINO 


2 | wail 
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French ambaſſador [i] at Rome, who raiſed a moſt violent 
Nperſccution againſt him. This made many imagine, that 
it was not the theological ſyſtem of Mol ix os alone, that 
had inflamed the reſentment of that miniſter, but that 


with this famous controverſy, and that the Spaniſh Myſtic 
had oppoſed the deſigns and negociations of the French 
monarch at the court of Rome. However that may have 
been, MoLI1Nos, unable to reſiſt the ſtorm, and abandoned 
by thoſe from whom he chiefly expected ſuccour, yielded 


ticular marks of favour he had received from the Roman 
pontif [4], he was caſt into priſon. Two years after this, 
he was obliged to renounce, in a public manner, the errors 
of which he was accuſed, and this ſolemn recantation was 


which he was, in an advanced age, delivered by death, in 
the year 1696 [/]. The candid and impartial will be 
obliged to acknowledge, thut the opinions and expreſſions 
of this enthuſiaſt were perfidiouſly miſrepreſented and per- 
rerted by the Jeſuits and others, whoſe intereſt it was, 
that he ſhould be put out of the way, and excluded from 
every thing but contemplation and repoſe ; and it is moſt 
certain, that this doctrine was charged with conſequences 


on the other hand, it muſt alſo be confeſſed, that the ſyſtem 


favoured much the illuſions and follies of thoſe fanatics 


Ui] Cardinal D'ETREES. 

[+] INNocenT XI, | 

] He was born in the dioceſe of Saragoſſa, in the year 1627 ; 
ſee Biblioth, Janſenifte, p. 469.— For an account of this controverly, 
ke the Narrative of the Proceedings in the Controverſy concerning 


Irwels.—As alſo ARNOLD1 Hiſtoria Eccleſ. et Heretic. tom. iii. 
Ad p. 176.—JAEGERI Hiflor. Eccleſ. et Polit. Sæculi xvii, 
*enn, N. p. 26.—PLESSIS D'ARGENTRE, Collectio judiciorum de 


"Is erroribus, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 357. where may be seen the papal 


edicts relating to this controverſy. 


Cc who 


22 


ſome conſiderations of a political nature had been blended 


to it, in the year 1685, when, notwithſtanding the num 
ber, rank, and credit of his friends at Rome, and the par- 


followed by a ſentence of perpetual impriſonment, from 


which he neither approved nor even apprehended. But, 


of Morixos was chargeable with the greateſt part of the 
reproaches that are juſtly thrown upon the Myſtics, and 


Wetiſm, which is ſubjoined to the German tranſlation of BURNET's 


389 


warmeſt opponents Molixvos met with was from the EN x. 
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who would make the crude viſions of their diſordered 
fancies paſs for Divine revelations In]. 

L. It would have been truly ſurpriſing had a ſyſtem of 
piety, that was 10 adapted to ſeduce the indolent mind, to 
| capuvate the warm imagination, and to melt the tender 

heart, been deſtitute of votaries and followers. But this 
was by no means the cafe. In Tlah, Spain, France, aud 
tne Netherlands, MoLiNos had a conſiderable number of 
diſciples, and, beſides the reaſons we have now hinted, | 
an0ther circumſtance muſt have contributed much to 
multiply his votaries; for, in all parts of the Romif 
dominion, there were numbers of en who had ſenſe 
and knowledge enough to perceive, that the whole of re- 
gion could not confiſt in external rites and bodily morti- 
fications, but too little to direct themſelves in religious 
matters, or to ſubſtitute what was right in the place of 
wiat they knew to be wrong; and hence it was natural 
enough for them to follow the firſt plauſible guide that was 
offered to them. But the church of Rome, apprehenſive of 
the COPE of this My ſtic theology, left no method 
unemployed that could contribute to ſtop its progrels; 
and, by the force of promiſings and threatenings, of ſeverity 
and mildneſs properly app! lied, ſtifled, in their birth, the] 
commotions and Changes it ſeemed adapted to excite, 
Tne death of MoLixos contributed alſo to diſpel the 
anxiety of the Romiſh doctors, ſince his diſciples and fal- 
lowers ſeemed too inconſiderable to deſerve any notice. 
Among theſe are generally reckoned Cardinal PETRUcch 
FRANCIS DE LA Come, a Barnabite friar, the ſpiritual 
director of Madame GuyoNn (who ſhall be mentioned 
mare particularly), FRANCIS MALAVALLE, BERNIERS 
DE Lovuvisys, and others of leſs note. Theſe enthufialis 
as Is common among the Myflics, differ from MoLIN0 
in fevera points, 2 and are alſo divided among themſelves 
this Arerley is, however, rather nominal than real; and 
if we conſider the true fiznification of the terms by whid 
they expreſs their reſpective notions, we ſhall find wall 
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u] All that can be alledged in 1 of Mollxos has bel 
gathered together by WEISMANNUS, in his Hater. Ecckhjie 
dec. xvii. p. "i 
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and unſound, and, in the year 1697, were profeſſedly con- 
futed, by the celebrated BossUET. This gave riſe to a 
controverſy of ſtill greater moment, between the prelate laſt 
mentioned and FRANCIS SALIGNAC DE FENELON, arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, whoſe ſublime virtue and {ſuperior 
genius were beheld with veneration in all the countries of 
Eiripe, Of theſe two diſputants, who, in point of elo- 
quence, were avowedly without either ſuperiors or equals 
n France, the latter ſeemed diſpoſed to favour the religious 
ſritem of Madame Guyon. For when BossUET deſired 


| they all ſet out frem the ſame principles, and tend to the ct N T. i" 
ame concluſions [x]. TY XVII. : ſ 
II. One of the principal patrons and propagators of 5 . +488 
Huietiſmn in France was MARIE BOUVIERES DE LAMO THERE : 1 70 
Gorox, a woman of faſhion, remarkable for the goodneſs The cafe of 1.88 
of her heart and the regularity of her manners, but of an "para 4 1 
conſtant and unſettled temper, and ſubject to be drawn penclon. 1 
away by the ſeduction of a warm and unbridled fancy. 188 
This female apoſtle of Myſticiſm derived all her ideas of 1 
religion from the feelings of her own heart [o], and de- Wn 
{ribed its nature to others according as ſhe felt it her- 1088 
elf; a manner of proceeding of all others the moſt un- | 1 
certain and deluſive. And accordingly, her religious 1 
ſentiments made a great noiſe in the year 1687, and gave i Ui! 
. offence to many. Hence, after they had been accurately i 9 
5 and attentively examined by ſeveral men of eminent piety | it 
an learning, they were, at length, pronounced erroneous | 4 ] 
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[z] The writings of theſe fanatics are enumerated and ſharply 
mticized by COLONIA, in the Bibliotheque Quietiſte (which he bas 
lubjoined to his Bibliotheque Fanſenifle) p. 455=488.—See alſo 
bod. ARnoLDI Hiſtoria et Deſcriptio Theologiz Myſticæ, p. 364. & 


1 boner's Bibliotheca Myſticorum, publiſhed at Amfterdam in Svo, in 
18 1708. | 
vo . [1] Madame Guy on wrote her own life and ſpiritual adventures 


n French, and publiſhed them in the year 1720. Her writings, 
wich abound with childiſh allegories and myſtic ejaculations, have 
ſeen tranſlated into German, Her principal production was La 
bile de Mad, GUYON, avec des explications et reflections qui re- 
fardent la vie intericure. This Bible, with Annotations relating to 
te hidden or internal life, was publiſhed in the year 1715, at An- 
dam, under the name of Cologn, in twenty volumes in 8vo, 
"ch abundantly diſcover the fertile imagination and ſhallow 
"0gment of this female myſtic.—See a further account of her in the 
ders of Mad. de MAINTENON, tom, i, p. 249. tom. ii. p. 45. 
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C E N T, his approbation of the book he had compoſed, in anſy 
XVII, 

Ster. I. 
ALT 3 


1 — 1 


— 


and diſintereſted; that is, exempt from all views of interef 


authority of many of the moſt eminent and pious among 


ſuggeſt, to mortiſy a rival whom 1].uftrious merit hat ter- 


their whole attention to the latter. In their views alſo of the fv 
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to the ſentiments of that female Myſtic, FENELON ng 
only refuſed it, but openly declared that this pious woman 
had been treated with great partiality and injuſtice, and 
that the cenſures' of her adverſary were unmerited nd 
groundleſs. Nor did the warm imagination of this amiahle 
prelate permit him to ſtop here, where the diCtates of pry. 
dence ought to have ſet bounds to his zeal ; for, in the 
year 1697, he publiſhed a book [y], in which he adoptel 
ſeveral of the tenets of Madame GuyoNn, and mot 
eſpecially that favourite doCtrine of the Myſtics, which 
teaches, that the love of the Supreme Bring muſt be pur 


and all hope of reward []. This doctrine FEN ELOx ex- 
plained with a pathetic cloquence, and confirmed it by the 


the Romiſh doctors. BossvET, whoſe leading paſſion wa 
ambition, and who beheld wich anxiety the riſing fame 
and eminent talents of FENELON as an obftacle to hi 
glory, was highly exaſperated bv this oppoſition, and || 
no method unemployed which artifice and jealouſy coull 


dered ſo formidable. For this purpoſe. he threw himſel 
at the feet of Lewis XIV, implored the ſuccours of the 
Roman pontif, and, by his importunities and {tratagems, 


Oy] This book was entitled, Expiication des Maxims des Sint 
fur la wie interieure. It has been tranſlated into Latin. 
Sele] This doctrine of the Myſtics has thus far a foundationin 
reaſon and philoſophy, that the moral perfections of the Dzity at, 
in themſelves, intrinſically amiable ; and that their excellence 183 
much adapted to excite our eftcem and love, as the experience df 
their beneficent effects, in promoting our well-being, is to inflamt 
our gratitude, The error, therefore, of the Myſtics lay in ther 
drawing extravagant concluſions from a right principle, and in ther 
requiring in their followers a perpetual abſtraction and ſeparation 
of ideas, which are intimately connecied, and as it were blended 
together, ſuch as felicity and perfection; for though theſe two a 
inſeparable in fact, yet the Myſtics, from a fantaſtic pretenſion 0 
dilintereſtedneſs, would ſeparate them right or wrong, and turned 


preme Being, they overlooked the important relations he bears to 
us as benegjafor and rewarder ; relations that give riſe to noble 
ſentiments and important duties, and confined their views to 1 
fupreme beauty, excellence, and perfection. 1 TIDES 


obtained 
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book. This condemnation was pronounced in the year 
1699, by IX Noc EN XII, who, in a public brief, declared 
that book unſound in general, and branded with more 
peculiar marks of diſapprobation twenty-three propoſitions, 
ſpecified by the Congregation that had been appointed to 
amine it. The book, however, was condemned alone, 


without any mention of the author; and the conduct of 
FENELON on this occaſion was very remarkable, He de- 


which his book had been condemned, and not only read 
that ſentence to his people in the pulpit at Cambray, but 
exhorted them to reſpect and obey the papal decree [V]. 
This ep was differently interpreted by different perſons, 
according to their notions of this great man, or their re- 
ſpective ways of thinking. Some conſidered it as an in- 
ance of true magnanimity, as the mark of a meek and 
gentle ſpirit, that preferred the peace of the church to 
every private view of intereſt or glory. Others, leſs cha- 
ritable, looked upon this ſubmiſſive conduct as ignoble 
and puſillanimous, as denoting manifeſtly a want of inte- 


condemned with his lips what in his heart he believed to 
de true, One thing indeed ſeems generally agreed on, 
and that is, that FEN ELON perſiſted, to the end of his 
days, in the ſentiments, which, in obedience to the order 
df the pope, he retracted and condemned in a public 
manner. 8 

LII. Beſides theſe controverſies, which derived their 
Importance chiefly from the influence and reputation of 
tie diſputants, and thus became productive of great tu- 
mults and diviſions in the church, there were others ex- 
ited by ſeveral innovators, whoſe new and ſingular 
opinions were followed with troubles, though of a iels 


] An ample and impartial account of this controverſy has been 


1 | 77 by ToussAIx TS DU PLESS1S, a Benedictine, in his Hiftore 


s Life of FENELON, written in French, and publiſhed at the Hague 
wle year 1723, is leſs impartial ; but is nevertheleſs worthy of 
555 conſulted on this ſubject. See VOLTAIRE, Szecle de 
x ti. XIV, tom. ii. p. 301.— The public acts and edicts relating 
Ehn nn been collected by DU PLESSIS AK GEN TRE, 
Ad vletio judiciorum de youis erroribus, tom. iii. p. Il, p. 402 


momen- 


dared publicly his entire acquieſcence in the ſentence by 


rity, inaſmuch as it ſuppoſed, that the prelate in queſtion 
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doctrine of Isaac La PEYRERE, who, in two ſmal 
treatiſes, publiſhed in the year 1655, maintained, that it 
the origin of the Jewiſh nation, and not of the human 
race, that we find recorded in the books of Moss, and 
that our globe was inhabited by many nations before 
Ana, whom he conſidered as the father of the Jews, 
Though PEYRERE was a proteſtant when he publiſhet 
this opinion, yet the doctors of the Romiſh church looke 
upon themſelves as obliged to puniſh an error that ſeemel 
to ſtrike at the foundation of all Revealed Religion; and 
therefore, in the year 1656, had him ſeized at Bruſſels, and 
caſt into priſon, where, to eſcape the flames, he public 
renounced his erroneous ſyſtem, and, to make a full ex- 
piation for it, embraced the popiſh religion [s]. 
Tromas White, known at different times, and in 
different countries, by the names of ALBIus, ANcLys, 
CANDIDUS, BLANCHI [?], which he aſſumed ſucceffively, 
made a conſiderable figure, about the middle of this cen- 
tury, in England, Portugal, France, and the Netherlands, 
by the number and ſubtilty of his philoſophical production; 
but he allo incurred the diſpleaſure of many of the dodtors 
of his communion, on account of the novelty and fingulz- 
rity of his opinions. He was undoubtedly a man of genius 
and penetration ; but, being a paſhonate admirer of the 
Peripatetic philoſophy, he ventured to employ it in the 
explication of ſome of the peculiar doctrines of the Romih 
church. This bold attempt led him imperceptibly out of 
the beaten road of popery, opened to him new views of 
things, and made him adopt notions that had never been 
heard of in the church of Rome; and hence his books 
were prohibited and condemned in ſeveral places, and par- 


ticularly at Rome by the Congregation of the Index, Tis 


[J BaYyLE's Dictionary at the article PEYRERE,—ARNOUM 
Hijior. Eccleſ et Here. tom. iii. p. 70.—Menagiana, publiſhed by 
DE LA MONNOYE, tom. ii. p. 40. 0 

l'] All theſe denominations were relative to his true nam, 
which was WHITE. This man was a peculiar favourite of dt 
KENELM DiGBY's, and mentions him with ſingular veneration i 
his philoſophical writings. See more of this WHITE in Woods 
Athene Oxon. 2d edit. vol. ii. p. 665, and in the Biograph. brit 
Article GLANVIL, vol. iv. p. 2206. 


innovatol 
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country, and to have left a ſect behind him that embraced 
his doctrine, but, in proceſs of time, fell into oblivion [A]. 
fis peculiarities, however, were nothing, in compariſon 
with the romantic notions of JosEPH FRANcis BORRIL, a 


Milancſe knight, eminent for his knowledge of chemiſtry 


and phyſic; but who, at the ſame time, appears to have 
been rather a madman than a heretic. The fancies 
broached by this man, concerning the VIRGIN MARV, 
the Hoy Ghost, the erection of a new celeſtial king= 
dom, of which he himſelf was to be the founder, and the 


and abſurd, that no ſober perſon can view them in any 
other light than as the crude reveries of a diſordered 
brain, Beſides, the conduct of this fanatic, in ſeveral 
places, diſcovered the greateſt vanity and levity, attended 
with that ſpirit of impoſture that 1s uſually viſible in quacks 
and mountebanks ; and, indeed, in the whole of his beha- 
viour, he ſeemed deſtitute of ſenſe, integrity, and prudence. 
The inquiſitors had ſpread their ſnares for Bog RL, but he 
luckily eſcaped them, and wandered up and down through 
2 great part of Europe, giving himſelf out for another 
EsCULAPIUS, and pretending to be initiated into the moſt 
profound myſteries of chemical ſcience. But in the year 
1672, he imprudently fell into the clutches of the Roman 


pontif, who pronounced againſt him a ſentence of perpetual 


impriſonment [ww]. 
The laſt innovator we ſhall here mention is CoELEs- 
TINE SFONDRATI, who, having formed the defign of ter- 


| minating the diſputes concerning predeſtination, by new 


explications of that doctrine, wrote a book upon that 
knotty ſubject, which threw into combuſtion, in the year 
1696, a conſiderable part of the Romiſh church; fince it 
was, in ſome things, agreeabie to none of the contending 
parties, and neither ſatisfied entirely the Jeſuits nor their 
averſaries, Five French biſhops, of great credit at the 


[4] See BAYLE's Dictionary, at the Article ANGLUS.—DAIL- 
LET, Jie de DES CARTEs, tom. ii. p. 245. 

Kae There is a very intereſting article in BAYLE's Dictionary 
belkin to BoRRI, in which all the extravagancies of that wrong— 
caded man are curioully related. Sec alſo ARNOLD, loc, cit. p. ili. 
C. Kyu. P. 193. 


court 


dounfal of the Roman pontif, are ſo extravagant, childiſh, 
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doctrine of this cardinal has been accurately repreſented and nl 
pared with that of AUGUSTIN by the learned BasNAGE, in 
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F 
court of Rome, accuſed the author, notwithſtanding H. 
high rank of cardinal to which he had been raiſed on ». Wh: 
count of his extenſive learning, of various errors, and my: i 
eſpecially of having departed from the ſentiments and doe. 
trine of AUGUSTINE. This accuſation was brought beſo of 
Innocent XII, in the year 1696, but the conteſt i MM. ; 
ſeemed adapted to excite was nipt in the bud. The pop 
tif appeaſed, or rather put off, the French prelates, with ot 
fair promiſe, that he would appoint a congregation to ex. 0 
amine the cardinal's doCtrine, and then pronounce ſen. WW: 
tence accordingly ; but he forgot his promiſe, imitatel ck 
the prudent conduct of his predeceſſors on like occaſion of 
and did not venture to give a final deciſion to this intricat 
and knotty controverſy [x]. 1 
LIII. There was ſcarcely any change introduced im 
the ritual of the Romiſh church during this century, if ye 0! 
except an edict of URBAN VIII, for diminiſhing the num- 
ber of holidays, which was iſſued out in the year 16433]; WF ? 
we ſhall therefore conclude this account with a lift of the WA \\ 
ſaints added to the Kalendar by the Roman pontifs during WA C 
the period now before us. 9 
In the year 1601, CLEMENT VIII raiſed to that ſpiritul MM 1 
dignity RAYMOND of PENNAFORT, the famous compile 
of the Decretals; in 1608, FRANcES PoNTIANI, a Bene- c 
dictine nun; and, in 1610, the eminent and illuſtriou t 
i” 0 
[x] This book, which was publiſhed at Rome in to, in the er 
1696, is entitled, Nodus Prædęſtinationis diſſolutus.— The Lejters of ] 
the French biſhops, with the anſwer of the Roman pontif, ate to be 


found in Du RLESSIS D'ARGENTRE's Collectio judiciorum de nou 
erroribus, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 394. and NATALIS ALEXANDER's Thi 
logia Dogmatica et Moralis, p. 8779. The Letters of the biſhops at 
remarkable in this reſpect, that they contain ſharp animadverſions 
againſt the Jeſuits and their diſcipline. The prelates expreſs in the 
ſtrongeſt terms their abhorrence of the doctrine of philoſophical ja 
which has rendered the Jeſuits ſo deſervedly infamous, and their de- 
teſtation of the methods of propagating Chriſtianity employed by it 
miſſionaries of that Order in China. Nay, to expreſs their averhon 
to the doctrine of SFONDRAT1, they ſay, that his opinions are fil 
more erreneous and pernicious than even thoſe of the Molinifts. Tis 


Hifioire de l Egliſe, livr. xii. c. iii. & xi. p. 713. 3 
[.)] The bull iſſued out by URBAN VIII, for diminiſhing 7 
number of the holidays celebrated in the church of Rome, ma) 
feen in the Nouvelle Bibliotheque, tom. xv. p. 88. 
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rated for his exemplary piety, and almoſt unparalleled . XVI , 
liberality and beneficence. 1 
GREOORY XV conferred, in the year 1622, the honour — 
Lf Gintſhip on THERESIA, a native of Avila in Spain, and 

a nun of the Carmelite Order. 

URBAN VIII, in the year 1623, conferred the ſame 
phoſtly honours on PHhiLip NEx1, the founder cf the 
Order entitled, Fathers of the Oratory, in Italy ; on I6na- 
Iius LoyOLA, the parent of the Jeſuits; and on his 
chief diſciple FRANcis XAVIER, the jeſuitical Apoſile 
of the Indians. 

ALEXANDER VII canonized, in the year 1658, TRHo- 
Mas DE VILLANOVA, a Spaniſh monk, of the Order of 
St, Auguſtin ; and, in 1665, FRANCIS DE SALES, biſhop 
of Geneva, 3 

CLEMENT X added to this ghoſtly liſt, in the year 1670, 
PREDRO DE ALCANTARA, a Franciſcan monk; and MARITA 
MacDALENA PACTIL, a Florentine nun of the Carmelite 
Order; and, in the year 1671, Ros, an American Vir- 
gin, of the third Order of Dominic, and LEwis BER“ 
TRAND, a Dominican monk. / 

Under the pontificate of Id Nx ocENT XII, ſaintſhip was 
| conferred upon CA] ET AN of Vicenza, a regular clerk of 
the Order of Theatins, for whom that honour had been 
deſigned, twenty years before, by CLEMENT X, who died 
| at the time the canonization was to have been performed; 
Join of Leon, a Hermit of St. Auguſtin; PAsCHAL Bay- 
LoNIos, a Franciſcan monk of the kingdom of Arragon; 
and JOHN DE DIEvU, a Portugueſe, and one. of the Order 
of the Brethren of Hoſpitality, all of whom had been 
marked for a place in the Kalendar, by ALEXANDER VIII, 
were ſolemnly canonized, in the year 1691, by IN No- 
cENT XII [Z JI. 1 


Ez] The Diplomas of the pontifs, relative to all theſe canoniza- 
tions, may be ſeen in JUSTUs FONTANINUS's Codex Conftitutionum, 
nas fſummi Pontifices ediderunt in ſolemni Canonizatione ſanctorum, 
P. 260. publiſhed zz folio at Rome, in the year 1729. As they con- 
dann the particular reaſons which occaſioned the elevation of theſe 

perſons to a place in the Kalendar, and the peculiar kind of merit on 
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this particular branch of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 
tioned in the hiſtory of the preceding century, continued, 


ignorance and decay, deſtitute of the means of acquinig 


which each of theſe ghoſtly promotions was founded, they offef 


Nor would it be labour ill-employed to inquire, without prejudice of 


on the perlons therein mentioned. 


The HIS ToRY of the 


CHAP: II. 


The HisTORY of the GREEK and ORIENTAL CHuxcuys, 


I. HE hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern Chriſtian, 

faithfully and accurately compoſed, would, no 
doubt, furniſh us with a variety of entertaining and uſzfy | 
records; but the events that happen, and the tranſactions 
that are carried on in theſe diſtant regions, are very rarely 
tranſmitted to us genuine and uncorrupted. The ſpirit of 
religious party, and the pious frauds it often engenders I 
want of proper information, and undiſtinguiſhing credulity, 
have introduced a fabulous mixture into the accounts we 
have of the ſtate of the Chriſtian religion in the Eaſt ; and 
this conſideration has engaged us to treat in a more con- 
ciſe manner than would otherwiſe have been expedient, 


The Greek church, whoſe wretched ſituation was men- 
during the preſent one, in the ſame deplorable ſtate of 


or promoting ſolid and uſeful knowledge. This account 
is, however, to be conſidered as taken from a general view 
of that church; for ſeveral of its members may be alledged] 
as exceptions from this general character of ignorance, ſu- 
perſtition, and corruption. Among that multitude of 
Greeks who travel into Sicily, Venice, Rome, England, Hu- 
land, and Germany, or carry on trade in their own countryy 
or fill honourable and important poſts in the court of the 
Turkiſh emperor, there are undoubtedly ſeveral, who arg 
exempt from this reproach of ignorance and ſtupidity, og 
ſuperſtition and profligacy, and who make a figure by thei 
opulence and credit [a], But nothing can be more rooted 


abundant matter for reflexion and cenſure to a judicious reade!d 


artiality, into the juſtice, piety, and truth of what the popes Wee 
in theſe Diplomas, as the reaſons inducing them to confer {aint 


[2] I have been led to theſe remarks by the complaints of ALES 


ANDER HELLADIUS, and others, who ſce things in the light | 
| ang 


Cup. II. GRE EE and ORIENTAL CHURCHES, 
and invincible than the averſion the Greeks in general @ R N 7 


diſcover to the Latin or Romiſh church; an averſion 
which neither promiſes nor threatenings, artifice nor vio- 
lence, have been able to conquer, or even to temper or 
diminiſh; and which has continued inflexible and unre- 
lenting amidft the moſt zealous efforts of the Roman pon- 
tis, and the various means employed by their numerous 
miſſionaries to gain over this people to their communion 
and juriſdiction [b]. It is true, indeed, that the Latin doc- 
tors have founded churches in ſome of the iſlands of the 
Archipelago 3 but theſe congregations are poor and incon- 
fderable ; nor will either the Greeks or their maſters, the 
Turks, permit the Romiſh miſſionaries to extend further 
their ſpiritual juriſdiction, 


which he has placed them. There is ſtill extant a book publiſhed in 


Latin by this author, in the year 1714, entitled, The preſent flate of 


the Greek Church, in which he throws out, the bittereſt reproaches 
upon ſeyeral authors of eminent merit and learning, who have given 
accounts of that church, and maintains that his brethren of the Greek 
communion are much more pious, learned, wiſe, and opulent, than 
they are commonly ſuppoſed to be. Inſtead of envying the Greeks 
the merit and felicity which this panegyriſt ſuppoſes them poſſeſſed 
of, we ſincerely wiſh them much greater degrees of both. But we 
obſerve, at the ſame time, that, from the very accounts given by 
HELLADIUS, it would be eaſy to prove, that the ſtate of the Greeks 
is not a whit better than it is generally ſuppoſed to be; though it 
may be granted, that the fame ignorance, ſuperſtition, and rmmora- 
lity, do not abound alike in all places nor among all perſons. See 
what we have remarked on this fabje& in the accounts we have given 
of the Eaſtern church during the ſixteenth century. os 

[] The Jeſuit TARILLON has given an ample relation of the 
numerous Mitozs in Greece and the other provinces of the Ottoman 
enpire, and of the preſent ſtate of theſe Miſſions, in his Letter to 
PONTCHARTRAINE, Sur {tat preſent des Miſſions des Peres Jeſuites 
dens la Grece, which is publiſhed in the Nouweaux Memoires des 
Miſons de la Compagnie de Jeſus, tom. i. p. 1125. For an account 
ot the tate of the Romiſh religion in the iſlands of the Archipelavo, 
ke the Letter of the Jeſuit XAvIER PORTIER, in the Lettres edifi- 
antes et curieuſes Ecrites des Miſſions Etrangeres, tom. x. p. 328. 
Tele accounts are, 'tis true, ſomewhat embelliſhed, in order to ad- 
ance the glory of the Jeſuits: but the exaggerations of theſe 
miſſonaries may be eaſily corrected by the accounts of other writers, 
vo, in our mes, have treated this branch of ecclefiaftical hiſtory. 
dee, above all others, R. S1M0N's (under the fictitious name of 
SaulozE) Bibliothegue Critique, tom. 1. c. XX111. p. 340. and eſp. - 
cally p. 346. where the author confirms a remarkable fact, which 
de have mentioned above upon the authority of URBAN CERR1, 
* that amid(t the general diflike which the Greeks have of the 
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400 The HISTORY of the 

CENT, II. Under the pontificate of URBAN VIII, great hope 

XVit. were entertained of ſoftening the antipathy of the Gree 

Srer. II. . : g 

pi + 1, àgainſt the Latin church [c], and of engaging them, aut 

the other Chriſtians of the Eaſt, to embrace the comm. 

The ſtory nion of Rome, and acknowledge the ſupremacy and juri. 

1 diction of its pontif. This was the chief obje& thy 

; excited the ambitious zeal and employed the afliduoy 

The hopes labour and activity of URBAN, who called to his afliftanc 
of an union , * | 

between the ſuch eccleſiaſties as were moſt eminent for their acquain. 

Greek and tance with Greek and Oriental learning, and with the 

_—_ tempers, manners, and characters of the Chriſtians in thoſ 

entirely dif- diſtant regions, that they might ſuggeſt the ſhorteſt ant 

polled, moſt effectual method of bringing them and their churches 

under the Roman yoke. The wileſt of theſe counſellon 

adviſed the pontif to lay it down for a preliminary in thy 

difficult negotiation, that the Greek and Eaſtern Chi 

tians were to be indulged in almoſt every point that ha 

hitherto been refuſed them by the Romiſh miffionanis 

and that no alteration was to be introduced either into thei 

ritual or doctrine ; that their ceremonies were to be toe 

rated, ſince they did not concern the eſſence of teligion; 

and that their doctrine was to be explained and underſtood 

in ſuch a manner, as might give it a near and ſtriking re 

ſemblance of the doctrine and inſtitutions of the churchd 

Rome. In defence of this method of proceeding, it . 

judiciouſly obſerved, that the Greeks would be much mat 
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tractable and obſequious, were they told by the ni, 
ſionaries, that it was mot meant to convert them; tu 
they had always been Roman- catholics in reality, tho 
not in profeſſion; and that the popes had no intention 10 
perſuading them to abandon the doctrine of their anceſ .. 
| | 15 

Romiſh church, none carry this diſlike to ſuch a high degrees 
antipathy and averſion as thoſe very Greeks who have been educat ing 
at Rome, or in the other ſchools and ſeminaries belonging 10 l bref 


ipiritual juriſdiction. I font (ſays father S1MON) les premier: 
crier contre et @ medire du Pape et des Latins. Ces Pelerins O, 
zaux qui vieunent chez nous fourbent et abuſent de notre credulut pM 
acheter un benefice et tourmenter les miſſionaires Latins, Cc. 
have fii}} more recent and ample teſtimonies of the invincible hat - 
of the Greeks towards the Latins, in the Preface to CowEgL's # 
count of the preſent Greek Church, printed at Camoridge, in the yi 
172". | mn 
(e Sce the Liſe of Moklxus, which is prefixed to his Anti 
tates Lccieſ. Orient. p. 37. 1 
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401 
hut only deſired that they would underſtand it in its true CENT. 


XVI. 


magenu ine ſenſe. This plan gave riſe to a variety of 3 
borious productions, in which there was more learning pA 1. 
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than probity, and more dexterity than candour and good 
rh, Such were the treatiſes publiſhed by LEO AlL A- 
rs, MoRINUS, CLEMENT GALANUs, Lucas Hol- 
rkxius, ABRAHAM ECHELLENSIS [4], and others, who 
retended to demonſtrate, that there was little or no dif- 
rence between the religion of the Greeks, Armenians, 
nd Neſtorians, and that of the church of Rome, a few 
eremonies excepted, together with ſome unuſual phraſes 
Ind terms that are peculiar. to the Chriſtians of the Eaſt. 
This deſign of bringing, by artful complianges, the 


eek and Eaſtern churches under the juriſdiction of 
me was oppoſed by many; but by none with more reſo- 


mlantinople, a man of extenſive learning and knowledge. 
{the world, who had travelled through a great part of 
wipe, and was well acquainted with the doctrine and 
Icipline both of the Proteſtant and Romiſh churches. 


d] The book of LEO ALLATIUs, De Concordia Eccleſiæ Orien- 
& Occidentalis, is well known, and deſervedly looked upon, by 
e moſt learned men among the Proteſtants, as the work of a diſin- 
nous and infidious writer. The Gracia Orthodoxa of the ſame 
thor, which was publiihed at Rozze in the year 1652, in 4to, and 
tans a compilation from all the books of the Grecian doctors 
at were well affected to the Latin church, is ftiil extant. - We have 
ting of Lucas HOLSTENIUS (who was ſuperior to ALLATIUS 


10 learning and fagacity) upon this ſubject, except two poſtlumous 
etons, De miniſtro et forma ſacramenti confirmationis apud 


205, which were publiſhed at Rome in the year 1666.— The 
ates of MoRINUS, De panitentia et ordinationibus, are known to 
the learned, and ſeem expreſly compoſed to make the world be- 
e, that there is a ſtriking uniformity of ſentiment between the 
ek and Latin churches, on theſe two important points, when, 
ing aſide the difference that ſcholaſtic terms and peculiar modes of 
prellion may appear to occaſion, we attend to the meaning that is 
exed to theſe terms by the members of the two communions.— 
Laus, ma long and laborious work, publiſhed at Rome in the 
q 16 50, has endeavoured to prove, that the Armenians differ very 
© trom the Latins in their religious opinions; and ABRAHAM 
MELLENSIS has attempted to convince us in ſeveral treatites (and 
re clpecially in his Azimadver/iones ad Hebed. Jeſu Catalogum 
um Coaldaicorum) that all Chriſtians throughout Africa and 
0 haye the ſame lyſtem of doctrine that is received among the 
tins, | 
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tion and zeal than by CYRILLVS Lucan, patriarch of 
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CENT. This prelate declared openly, and indeed with mor 


XVII. 
Ser. I. 
PART: . 


therans; fince he addreſſed ſeveral letters to the Swediſh clery 


church, in which his religious ſentiments are ſtill more plainly dif 


The HISTORY of the 


courage than prudence, that he had a ſtrong propenſity ta 
the religious ſentiments of the Engliſh and Dutch churche, 
and had conceived the deſign of reforming the doQtrin 
and ritual of the Greeks, and bringing them nearer to the 
purity and ſimplicity of the Goſpel. Ibis was ſufficient 
to fender the venerable patriarch odious to the friends of 
Rime, And accordingly the Jeſuits, ſeconded by the 
credit and influence of the French ambaſſador, and aflifte 
by the treachercus ſtratagems of ſome perfidious Greeks 
continued to perp'ex and perſecute the good man in yi. 
rious ways, and at length accompliſhed his ruin; for, by 
the help of falſe witneſſes, they obtained an accuſation of 
treaſon againſt him, in conſequence of which he was put 
to death, in the year 1638, by the order of the emperor[e, 
He was ſucceeded by CyRILLus, biſhop of Berea, a man 
cf 2 dark, malignant, and violent ſpirit, and the infamous 
inſtrument the Jeſuits had chiefly employed in bringing 
bim to an untimely end. As this new patriarch declardl 
himſelf openly in favour of the Latins, the reconciliation 
of the Greeks with the church of Rome ſeemed more pro- 
bable than ever, nay almoſt certain [/]; but the diſmi 


[e] The Confe/ſion of Faith, drawn up by CyR1LLUs Luch, 
was publiſhed in Holland in the year 1645; and is allo inſerted by 
AYMON, in his Monumens authentiques de la Religion des Grtt, 
p. 237. By this confeſſion it appears evidently, that CYRILLV 
had a ſtronger inclination towards the doctrine of the Reformed 
ehurches, than to that which was commonly received among tit 
Greeks. Nor was he, by any means, ill- affected towards the Lu: 


about this time, and ſolicited their friendſhip, as appears from tit 
learned ARKENHOLTZ's Memoires de la Reine CHRISTINE, tom. 
p. 486. tom. ii. Append. p. 113.—AYMON has publiſhed, in the 
work already mentioned, p. 1—199. twenty-ſeven letters of this pt: 
triarch to the clergy of Geneva, and to other doctors of the Reformed 


covered, His life, tranſactions, and deplorable fate have been It! 
corded by THOMAS SMITH, a learned divine of the Engliſh church, 
in his Narratio de vita, ſtudiis, gefits, et martyrio CYRILLI Luca 
RIS, which is the third article of his Miſcellanea, publiſhed at In. 
don in $vo, in the year 1686 z as alſo by HOT TIN GER, in his Aus- 
left Hiſorico- Theolog. Appendic. c iſſert. viii. p. 5 50. and by ot 
authors, mentioned by FABRICIus in his B:blzott eca Græca, vol. 1 
). 499. | | 

K + See ELIX VEGEL1IL Definſio Exerc. de Eccleſia Gre 


p. 200. where we find the Letters of the Reman pontit URBAN * 
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ate 6f this unworthy prelate diſpelled all of a ſudden the C E N . 

pleaſing hopes and the anxious fears with which Rome and 8 9 

its adverſaries beheld the approach of this important event. 5 > : 

The ſame violent death that had concluded the days — 

Cynnrbs LUCAR purſued his ſucceſfor, in. whoſe place 

pak THExIUs, a zealous oppoſer of the doctrine and ambi- 

nous pretenſions of Rome, was raiſed to the patriarchal 

dionity. After this period, the Roman pontifs deſiſted 

from their attempts upon the Greek church, no favourable 

opportunity being offered either of depoſing its patriarch, 

or gaining them over to the Romiſh communion. | 

Ill. Notwithſtanding theſe nnfucceſsfut attempts of Whether of 

the Roman pontifs to reduce the Greek church under not the Ro- 

their dominion, many alledge, and more eſpecially the R ee 
Reformed clergy complain, that the doctrine of that aries contri- 
church has been manifeſtly corrupted by the emiſſaries of buted to the 
None. It is ſuppoſed, that in later times, the munifi- ee 
cence of the French ambaſſadors at the Port, and the trine ef the 
perſuaſive ſophiſtry of the Jeſuits, have made ſuch irre- WIT. 

idle impreſſions on the avarice and ignorance of the e 

| Greek biſhops, whoſe poverty is great, that they have de- 
parted, in ſeveral points, from the religious ſyſtem of 

| their anceſtors, and have adopted; among other errors of 

be Romiſh church, the monſtrous and unnatural doctrine 

ef Tranſub/antiation, This change is ſaid to have been 

more eſpecially brought about in the famous council, 

which was aſſembled, in the year 1672, at Jeruſalem, by 

DosrTHEvs, the patriarch of that city [g]. Without 
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to Crait Ius of Berea, in which he loads with applauſe this new 
0 Re, for having been ſo inſtrumental in baniſhiug from among 
the Greeks the pernicious errors of CYRIELUs Lc AR, and warmly 
pon bil to depoſe all the Greek patriarchs and biſhops that art 
* invoureble to the Latin church. Theſe exhortations are ſeconded 
th _—_ promiſes, and, particularly, by an aſſurance of protec« 
1 by tuecour from the king of Spain. CYRILLUS of Berea died 
ha communion of the Romiſh church. See HEN. HILARII Not. 
HIL, Cxrän Chron. Ecclæſiæ Græcæ, p. 470. . 
10 6 See, for an account of this council, AYMON, Memorres Au- 
by as la Religion des Grecs, tom. i. p. 263.—GISRERTI - 
. 1 ee P- 404. 407.—See, more eſpecially, the judicious 
ales ag) obſervations of BASNAGE on the tranſactions of this 
ws In by * de 4 2 des Eglifes + prin period. iv. 
* XXX11, p. 452. and COWELL's | 
wt Greek Church, 1 i. che v. p. 136. — nacacnd | 


Ddz2 entering 
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C EN T, entering into an examination of the truth and equi 
XVI. this charge brought againſt the Greek biſhops, we ſa 


Ster. I. ' R 
Pr. 1 only obſerve, that it was the controverſy between the 


ty of 


- Roman-catholics and Proteſtants in France, that firſt ame 
riſe to it. The latter, and more eſpecially JoHN Cr av; 
ſo juſtly celebrated for his extenſive learning and maſterl 
eloquence, maintained, that many of the doctrines of the 

Romiſh church, and more particularly that of Tranſu. 
 ftantiiation, were of a modern date, and had never been 
heard of before the ninth century. The Roman-catholice, 
on the contrary, with ARNAUD at their head, affu med, 
that the doctrine of Rome concerning the Euchariſt, and 
the real converſion of the bread and wine into the bod 
and blood of CHRIST in that holy ordinance, had been 
received by Chriſtians in all ages of tne church [Y]. To 
ſtrengthen their cauſe further by authorities, that they 
imagined would have no ſmall influence upon their adver- 
ſaries, they ventured to aflert, that this doctrine wa 
adopted by all the Eaſtern Chriſtians, and particularly by 
the Greek churches [i]. This bold aſſertion required 
ſtriking and authentic teſtimonies to give it any degree vf 
credit. Accordingly, the ambaſſador of France, reſiding 
at Conſtantinople, received orders from his court to concur} 
with the Jeſuits, and to leave no methods unemployed in 
procuring certificates from the Greek clergy to confim 
this aſſertion, On the other hand, the Engliſh and Dutch 
anibaſſadors, perſuaded that no ſuch doctrine was real 
profited in tke Greek church, procured alſo the teſt 
i2cnies of ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, in order to take from the 
Roman-catholic diſputants this pretext ;3 which, after 2, 
was of no great conſequence, as it did not affect the 
merits of the cauſe, The reſult, however, of this ſcrutiny 
was favourable to the Romiſh doctors, whoſe agents it 
forcign parts procured a more numerous liſt of teſtimonis 


2 TI 1 TE PEP NONE — —_— 
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[] It was to prove this moſt groundleſs aſſertion, that the 
famous N1COLE publiſhed his artful book, De la Perpetuite de la Ni 
in the year 1664, which was anſwered, with a victorious force 0 
er idence, by the icarned CLAUDE. ELIOT 
} [] The names and productions of the principal writers that ap- 
1 peared in this controverſy may be found in the Bibliotheca Greca 0 


F ABRICIUS, vol. x. p. 444. and in the leatned PFAFF'> Dante 
cent. LUDLIV. LUGERU Opus Lucbariſticum, publiihed at Tubitg 
in the year 1715. 


that 
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than their adverſaries could produce, The Proteſtants in- 
validated theſe teſtimonies, by proving fully, that many of 
them were obtained by bribery from the indigent Greeks, 
whoſe deplorable poverty made them ſacrifiſe truth to 
Jucre; and that a great number of them were drawn by 
artifice from ignorant prieſts, whom the Jcſuits deceived, 
by diſguiſing the doctrines of Rome in ſuch a nfanner as to 
give them a Grecian air, and make them reſemble the re- 
ligious ſyſtem of the Eaſtern churches [A. Granting all 
this to be true, it may nevertheleſs be juſtly queſtioned, 
whether the admiſſion of certain doctrines in the Greek 
church, that reſemdie the errors of popery, is to be dated 
from the period now before us; and whoever examines 
this controverſy with a ſpirit of impartiality, accompanied 
with a competent knowledge of the hiſtory of the religious 
doctrine of the Greek churches, will perhaps find, that a 
certain vague and obſcure notion, ſimilar to the Romiſh 
doctrine of Tranſulſtantiation, has been received during 


latter times they may have learnt, from the Romiſh miſ- 
honaries, the popiſh manner of expreſſing this monſtrous 
and unaccountable tenet [I]. | 

| IV. Of thoſe independent Greek churches, which are 
governed by their own laws, and are not ſubject to the 
juriſdiction of the patriarch of Conſtantinople, there is none 
but the church eſtabliſhed in Ru/za that can furniſh any 


tne moſt deplorable ignorance and barbarity that can poſ- 
libly be imagined. About the year 1666, a certain fect, 
which aſſumed the name of {/brani#:, i. e. the Multitude of 
ive Elect, but were called by their adverſaries, Raſcolſnisd, 


[&] Here, above all other hiſtories, the reader will do well to con- 
ſult COWELL's Account of the preſent State of the Greek Church, 
Pret, P. 2. and alſo book i. ch. v. p. 136. as this author was actually 
a Conſtantinople when this ſcene of fraud and bribery was carried on, 
aud was an eye-witneſs of the inſidious arts and perfidious practices 
employed by the Jeſuits to obtain from the Greek prieſts and monks 
timonies in favour of the doctrine of the Latin or Romiſh church. 
e The learned La CRoze, who cannot be ſuſpected of any 
Popeniity to favour the cauſe of Rome in general, or that of the 
h = particular, was of opinion that the Greeks had been long 
8 pollſſion of the fooliſh doctrine of Tran/ub/tantiation. See Gis— 
"ATI CUPERL Ep3/tol. p. 37. 44. 48. 51. 65. | 
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matter for an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian; the reſt are ſunk in 
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many ages by ſeveral of theſe churches; though, in theſe 
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| tion from the Ruffian church, are not as yet known with 
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The HisToRY of the 


ſiderable tumults and commotions in that kingdom In]. 
The reaſons that this ſect alledges in defence of its ſepara, 


any degree of certainty ; nor have we any ſatisfactory ot 
accurate account of its doArines and inſtitutions [a]; ve 
only know, in general, that its members affect in extra. 
ordinary air of piety and devotion, and complain of the 
corruptions introduced into the ancient religion of the 
Ruſſians, partly by the negligence, and partly by the am- 
bition, of the epiſcopal Oider [o]. On the other hand, 


[i] Theſe, perhaps, are the ſame perſons of whom the learned 
GMELIN ſpeaks, under the denomination of STEROWERZ1, in the 
account of his Voyage into Siberia, tom. iv. p. 404. 


lu] This te& is called by other authors the ſect of the 
Roſeolnibi. According to the account of VOLTAIRE, who pretend; 
to have drawn the materials of his Hiftory of the Ruffian Empire under 
PETER I, from authentic records turniſhed by the court of Peter. 
ſteurg, this ſe&t made its firſt appearance in the twelfth century. The 
members of it alledge, in defence of their ſeparation, the corruptions, 
both in dot ine and diſcipline, that have been introduced into the 
Ruſſian church. They proteſs a rigorous zeal for the Leiter of 
Holy Scripture, which they do not underſtand, and the tranſpoſition 
of a ſingle word in a new edition of the Ruſſian Bible, though this 
tranſpoſition was made to correct an uncouth phraſe in the tranſl- 
tion commoxr]y received, threw them into the greateſt combuſtion 
and tumult. They will not allow a prieſt to adminiſter baptiſn 
after having taſted ſpirituous liquor; and in this, perhaps, they do 
not amils, tince it is well known, that the Ruſſian prieſts ſeldom 
touch the flaſk without drinking deep. They hold, that there is no 
ſubordination of rank, no ſuperior or inferior, among the faithful; 
that a Chriſtian may kill himſelf for the love of CHRIST; that Ha- 
leluiah mutt be but twice pronounced, and that it is a great {in to 
repeat it thrice z and that a prieſt muſt never give a bleſſing but with 
three ſingers. They are regular even to auſterity in their manners; 
but as they have always refuſed to admit Chriſtians of other denoms- 
nations into their religious aſſemblies, they have been ſuſpected of 
committing in them various abominations, which ought not to be 
believed without the ſtrongeſt and moſt demonſtrative proof. Tuey 
are acculed, ter example, of killing a child in theſe aſſemblies, and 
of drinking lis blood, and of laſcivious commerce in its moſt irregula 
forms. | | | 
o] See BERGIVS, De Statu Ecclefie Religionis Muſcovitice, ki. 
xi. cap. Vii: p. 69. ſect. ii. cap. xvi p. 218.—Append 270.—ÞE 
NECCIUS'S Account of the Greek Church, written in German, p. 307 
Haven's Iter Kufſicum,—Some doctors conjecture, that theſe Ira. 
wiki, 01 Koſko.nihi, are a branch deſcended from the ancient Bogo* 
ml: ns, of whom we have already given ſome account, cent. Xi. 
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ereat pains were taken to conquer the obſtinacy of this & E N r. 
ious ſect; arguments, promiſes, threatenings, dra- 1 
goonings, the authority of ſynods and councils, ſeconded p 4 
dy racks and gibbets; in a word, all the methods that arti- = 
ge of barbarity could ſuggeſt were practiſed to bring back 
theſe ſeditious heretics into the boſom of the church. But 
the effect of theſe violent meaſures by no means anſwered 
the expectations of the Ruſſian government; they exaf- 
perated, inſtead of reclaiming, theſe ſchiſmatics, who 
retired into the woods and deſarts, and, as it often happens, 
were rendered more fierce and deſperate by the calumitizs 
and ſufferings in which they were involved. From the 
time that PETER the Great aſcended the throne of Nſſia, 
and made ſuch remarkable changes in the form and admi- 
niſtration both of its civil and eccleſiaſtical government, 
this faction has been treated with more humanity and 
mildneſs ; but it is alledged, that theſe mild proceedings 
have by no means healed the ſchiſm; and that, on the 
contrary, the ROSKOLNIKI have gained ſtrengtb, and are 
become till more obſtinate ſince the period now men- 
tioned, : 
V. It will not be improper here to give ſome account The change 
of this reformation of the church of Ruſſia, that was owing <p 5 , 
to the active zeal and wiſdom of PETER |; for though Ruſſian 
this intereſting event belongs to the hiſtory of the follow- 2 by 
ing century, yet the ſcheme, by which it was brought 
about, was laid towards the concluſion of that now before 
us, This great prince made no change in the articles of 
faith received among the Ruſſians, and which contain the 
doctrine of the Greek church. But he took the utmoſt 
pains to have this doctrine explained in a manner con- 
tormable to the dictates of right reaſon and the ſpirit of 
the Goſpel; and he uſed the moſt effectual methods to 
deſtroy, on the one hand, the influence of that hideous 
ſuperitition that ſat brooding over the whole nation; and, 
on the other, to diſpel the ignorance of the clergy, which 
was incredible, and that of the people, which would have 
ſurpaſſed it, had that been poſſible. Theſe were great and 
arduous undertakings; and the reformation, to which 
they pointed, was ſuch as ſeemed to require whole ages to 
compliſh and bring to any tolerable degree of perfection. 
o accelerate the execution of this glorious plan, PETER I 
Ddz became 
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CEN T, became a zcalous protector and patron of arts and ſciences, 
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He encouraged, by various inſtances of munificence, men 
of learning and genius to ſettle in his dominions, He 
reformed the ſchools, that were funk in ignorance and 
bai bariſm, and created new ſeminaries of learning, He 
endeavoured to excite in his ſubjects a defire of emerging 
from their ignorance and brutality, and a taſte for knoy- 
ledge and the uſeful arts, And, to crown all theſe noble 
attempts, he extinguiſhed the infernal ſpirit of perſecution; 
aboliſhed the penal laws againſt thoſe that dittercd merely 
in religious opinion from the eſtabliſhed church; and 
granted to Chiiſtians of all denominations liberty of con- 
ſcience, and the privilege of performing divine worſhip in 
the manner preſcribed by their reſpective liturgies and in- 
ſtitutions. This liberty, however, was modified in ſuch a 
prudent manner, as to reſtrain and defeat any attempts 
that might be made by the Latins to promote the intereſts 
of popery in Ruſſia, or to extend the juriſdiction of the 
Roman pontif beyond the chapels of that communion that 
were tolerated by law. For though Roman-catholics were 
allowed places for the celebration of divine worſhip, yet 
the Jeſuits were not permitted to exerciſe the functions of 
miſhonaries or public teachers in Ruſſia; and a particular 
charge was given to the council, to which belonged the 
cognigance of ecclefiaſtical affairs, to uſe their utmoſt care 
and vigilance to prevent the propagation of Romiſh tenets 
among the people. | 

Beſides all this, a notable change was now introduced 
into the manner of governing the church. The ſplendid 
dignity of patriarch, which approached too near the Juſi: 
and prerogatives of majeſty, not to be offenſive to the em- 
peror and burthenſome to the people, was ſuppreſſed, or 
ratber aſſumed, by this ſpirited prince, who declared bim- 
ell che lupreme poncif and head of the Ruſſian church If. 


TE [#] This account is not perhaps entirely accurate. Dr, 
Mco$SHEiM ſeems to inſinvate, that PETER aſſumed not only tat 
authority, but alto the office and 7:tle, of patriarch or ſupreme pont if, 
and head of the church. IJ his, however, was not the cale; he le- 
ta ed the power without the title, as may be ſeen by the oath that 
every member of the ſynod he had eſtabliſhed was obliged to take, 
when he was appointed to that office. It was in conſequence 0! , 
autholity as emperor that he claimed an abſclute authority in tie 
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The functions of this high and important office were en- C EN T, 


ruſted with a council aſſembled at Peterſburg, which was 
called the Holy Synod, and in which one of the archbiſhops, 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed by his integrity and prudence, was 
appointed as preſiient. This honourable office was filled 


borious work, in the Ruſhan language, againſt hereſy [J. 
The other orders of the clergy continued in their re pec— 
tive rank and offices; but both their revenues and their 
authority were conſiderably diminiſhed. It was refolved 
at firſt, in this general reformation, to aboliſh all mona— 
ſteries and convents, as prejudicial to the community, and 
unfriendly to population; but this reſolution was not put 
in execution; on the contrary, the emperor himſelf erected 
a magnificent monaſtery in honour of ALEXANDER 
NEwS K v, whom the Ruſſians place in the liſt of their 
heroes [7]. 

VI. A ſmall body of the Monophyſites in &a abandoned, 
for ſome time, the doctrine and inſtitutions of their ance- 
ſtors, and embraced the communion of Rome, Tunis ſtep 
was entirely owing to the ſuggeſtions and intrigues of a 
perſon named ANDREW ACHIGIAN, who had been edu- 
cated at Rome, Where he imbibed the principles of popery, 
and, having obtained the title and dignity of patriarch 
from the Roman pontif, aſſumed the denomination of IG- 


varius XXIV [s]. After the death of this pretended 


church, and not from any ghoſtly character or denomination. The 
oath now mentioned ran thus, I ſwear and promi/e to be a faithful 
ard obedient ſubject and ſervant to my true and natural fovereicn, 
ard to the auguſt ſucceſſors it ſhall pleaje him to appoint, in conſequence 
of the indiſputable power he has to regulate the ſucceſſion to the Crowne 
lactnogvledęe him as the ſupreme judge of this ſpiritual college, &c. 
= VoLTAIRE's Hiſtoire de I Empire de Rufſie jous Pierre le Grand, 
em. J. p. 174. 5 

lg] LEQUIEN, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 1295. | 
] Thoje who are acquainted with either the Daniſh or German 
"gages, will find ſeveral intereſting anecdotes relating to thele 
elunges in Haven's Iter Rufficum. | 

J From the fifteenth century downwards, all the patriarchs of 
lt Monophy/ites have taken the name of IGNATIUS, and tht for no 
4 er Ieaion than to ſhew that they are the lineal iucceſſors of IGN A. 
tos, who was bithop of Autioch in the firſt century, and of conicquience 
E patriarchs of Autioch. A like re ton induces the ligious 
let of the Maronites, who allo lays claim o the lame dizmty, to 
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| by the famous STEPHEN JAVORSCI, who compoſed a la- 
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C EN Tr. patriarch, another uſurper, whoſe name was Peryy 
3 * 8 aſpired after the ſame dignity, and taking the title of 
Paz 1, IGNATIUS XXV, placed himſelf in the patriarchal chair ; 
9 but the lawful patriarch of the ſect had credit enouph 
with the Turks to procure the depofition and baniſhment 
of this pretender, and thus the ſmall congregation which 
acknowledged his juridiction was entirely diſperſed ij 
The African Monophyfites, and more eſpecially the Copte, 
notwithſtanding that poverty and ignorance which expoſed 
them to the ſeductions of ſophiſtry and gain, ſtood firm in 
their principles, and made an obſtinate reſiſtance to the 
promiſes, preſents, and attempts, employed by the papal 
miſſionaries to bring them under the Roman yoke,— 
With reſpect to the Alyſſinians, we have mentioned already, 
in its proper place, the revolution by which they delivered 
themſelves from that tyrannical yoke, and reſumed the 
liberty they had fo imprudently renounced. It is proper, 
however, to take notice here of the zeal diſcovered by the 
Lutherans, in their attempts to diſpel the ignorance and 
ſuperſtition of this people, and to bring them to the knoy- 
ledge of a purer religion and a more rational worſhip, It 
was with this pious deſign that the learned HEyLinG, of 
Lubec, undertook a voyage into Ethiopia in the year 1634, 
where he reſided many years, and acquired ſuch a diftin- 
guiſhed place in the favour and eſteem of the emperor, | 
that he was honoured with the high and important office 
of prime miniſter of that mighty empire. In this eminent 
ſtation he gave many inſtances of his zeal both for the 
intereſts of religion and the public good; after which he 
| ſet out for Europe, but never arrived there, nor is it known 
in what manner or by what accident he ended hi 

days [u]. 
Several years after this, ERNEST, duke of Saxe-Gatha, 
ſurnamed the Pious, on account of his eminent ſanctity and 
virtue, formed the reſolution of making a new attempt © 
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aſſume the name of PETER j for St. PETER is ſaid to have governed 
the church of Antioch before IGNATIuvs. f | 
[t] Jo. Simon. ASSEMANI Biblioth. Orientalis, Clementint- 
Vatican. tom. ii. p. 482. and his Difſert. de Monophyfitis, Lü 
p- 6, 7. : | . | 
[zu] A very curious life of HEYLING, was publiſhed in coy 
by Dr. MICHAEL1s at Hall, in 1724.—Sce alſo MOLLER! Cin 
Litterata, tom. i. p. 253. ſpre 
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read the knowledge of the Goſpel in its purity and ſim- E N T. 
licity among the ignorant and ſuperſtitious Abyſſinians. L XVII. 1 
This deſign was formed by the counſels and ſuggeſtions of pr J. 
the famous LUDOLPH, and was to have been executed b 
the miniſtry of abbot GREGORY, an Abyſſinian, who had 
cefided for ſome time in Europe (w]. The unhappy fate 
of this miſſionary, who periſhed in a ſhipwreck in the 
year 1657, did not totally diſcourage the prince from pur- 
ſuing bis purpoſe; for in the year 1663 he entruſted the 
fame pious aud important commiſſion with JoRN MichAkL. 

WANSLEB, a native of Erfurt, to whom he gave the 

vileſt orders, and whom he charged particularly to leave 

no means unemployed that might contribute to give the 

Abyfinian nation a favourable opinion of the Germans, 

3s it was upon this baſis alone that the ſucceſs of the 

preſent enterprize could be built, W ANSLEB, however, 

whoſe virtue was by no means equal to his abilities, in- 

ead of continuing his journey to Abyſſinia, remained 

ſeveral years in Egypt. On his return from thence into 

Europe, he began to entertain uneaſy apprehenſions of the 

account that would naturally be demanded both of his 

conduct and of the manner in which he had em- 

ployed the ſums of money he received for his Abyſſinian 

expedition, Theſe apprehenſions rendered him deſperate, 

decauſe they were attended with a conſciouſneſs of guilt. 
Hence, inſtead of returning into Germany, he went dire] 
to Rome, where, in the year 1667, he embraced, at leaſt 
In outward profeſſion, the doctrine of that church, and 
entered into the Dominican Order [x]. Thus the pious 
leligns of the beſt of princes failed in the execution. To 
them, however, we are indebted for the great light that 
has been thrown by the learned and laborious LupoLen 
on the hiſtory, doctrine, literature, and manners of the 
Abyſſinians, which, before this period, were but very 
ſuperficially knewn in Europe. 
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[w] See LUDOLPHI Prozmium ad Comm. in Hiſt. Ætbiop. p. 41. 
SJUNCKERI Vita JCB LUDOLPHI, p. 66. 

[x] For All account of his inconſtant and worthleſs, but learned 
man, ſee LOBO, Yoyage d H, ton. i. p. 198. 227. 233. 248.— 
CYPRLan, Catalog. My. bib15th. Gotbanæ, p. 64. —EUus. RE— 
MAUDOT, Pref. ad Hiſtor Patriarch. Alexand.—ECHARD and 
WET1P, Scriptor. Crain, Pradic. tom. ii, p. 693.—See the ſame 
Whors, Hiſtoria Eccitſiæ Alexandrinæ. 
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of the enemy, that, by thus cutting off the means of their 


metan religion, fo that it was juſtly to be feared that this 
branch of the Armenian church would gradually periſh, 
On the other hand, the ſtate of religion in that church 


who had fixed their reſidence, during this century, 4. 


DU CHINON, Nouvelles Relations du Lewant, p. 206. 


The HISTORY of the 


VII. The ſtate of the Chriſtians in Armenia underwent 
a conſiderable change ſoon after the commencement of 
this century, in conſequence of the incurſions of ABBA 
the Great, king of Per/ia, into that province. This prince 
laid waſte all that part of Armenia that lay contiguous to 
his dominions, and ordered the inhabitants to retire into 
Perſia. Theſe devaſtations were deſigned to prevent the 
Turks from approaching to his frontier ; for the Eaftern 
monarchs, inſtead of erecting fortified towns on the bor- 
ders of their reſpective kingdoms, as is done by the Euro- 
pean princes, laid waſte their borders upon the approach 


ſubſiſtence, their progreſs might be either entirely ſtopped 
or conſiderably retarded, In this general emigration, the 
more opulent and better ſort of the Armenians removed to 
Iſpaban, the capital of Per/ſis, where the generous monarch 
granted them a beautiful ſuburb for their reſidence, with 
the free exerciſe of their religion, under the juriſdiction of 
a biſhop or patriarch. Under the reign of this magnani- 
mous prince, who cheriſhed his people with a paternal 
tenderneſs, theſe happy exiles enjoyed the ſweets of liberty | 
and abundance ; but after his death the ſcene changed, 

and they were involved in calamities of various kinds [)]. 
The ſtorm of perſecution that aroſe upon them ſhook 
their conſtancy ; many of them apoſtatized to the Maho- 


derived conſiderable advantages from the ſettlement of a 
prodigious number of Armenians in different parts of 
Europe for the purpoſes of commerce, Theſe merchants, 


CE — E 2 1 AQ <— 2j— . — os — . 2 ! .f oe ¼⁵7—9ẽꝙ:—ͥs , es 


r 


London, Amſterdam, Marſeilles, and Venice [=], were not 
unmindiul of the intereſts of religion in their natue 
country. And their ſicuation furniſhed them with favours 


[y] Sce CHARDIN, Voyages en Perſe, tom. ii. p. 106,—CGABRIEL 


[Z] For an account of the Armenians who ſettled at Marſeilles 
and of the books they took care to have printed in that city for the 
ule of their brethren in foreign parts, ſee RICH. SIMON'S 2 
Choifies, tom. ii. p. 137.— The fame author, (tom. iv. p. 160.) an 
the learned Jolla JoACHu SCHRODER, in a Di ſertation prefixed 0 


able 


3 
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able opportunities of exerting their zeal in this good cauſe, 
and particularly of ſupplying their Aſiatic brethren with 
Armenian tranſlations of the Holy Scriptures, and of other 
theological books, from the European preſſes, eſpecial'y 
tom thoſe of England and Holland. Theft pious and in- 
ſtructive productions being diſperſed among the Arme- 
nians, who lived under the Perſian and Turkiſh govern= 
ments, contributed, no doubt, to preſerve that illiterate 
and ſuperſtitious people from falling into the moſt con- 
ſummate and deplorable ignorance. 

VIII. The diviſions that reigned among the Neſtorians 
in the preceding century {till ſubſiſted; and all the methods 
that had been employed to heal them proved hitherto in- 
effectual. Some of the Neſtorian biſhops diſcovered a 
propenſity to accommodate matters with the church of 
Rime, ELIAS II, biſhop of Moſul, ſent two private em- 


his friendſhip 3 and, in the letter he addreſſed upon that 
occafion to PAUL IV, declared his deſire to bring about 
a reconciliation between the Neſtorians and the Latin 
church ſa]. ELIAS III, though at firſt extremely averſe 
to the doctrine and inſtitution of that church, changed his 


drefled a letter to the congregation de propaganda fide, in 
which he intimated his readineſs to join with the church 
| of Rome, on condition that the pope would allow the 
Neſtorians a place of public worſhip in that city, and 
would abſtain from all attempts to alter the doctiine or 
liſeipline of that ſect [5]. The Romiſh doctors could 
not but perceive that a reconciliation founded on ſuch 
conditions as theſe would be attended with no advantage 
to their church, and promiſed nothing that could flatter 
the ambition of their pontif, And accordingly we do nat 
ind that the prop ſal above-mentioned was accepted. It 
does not appear that the Neſtorians were received, at this 


lis Theſaurus Linguæ Armenice, give an account of the Armenian 
Idle that was printed in Holland. The letter alto takes nitte of 


| Anſerdam, loc. cit. cap. li. & xxv. p. 38. Te | : 
la] Jos. SIM. Ass EMANI Bibliotb. Orient. Clement. Vatican. 
tom. i. p. 542. tom. ii. P- 457. tom iii. p. i. p. 650. | 


time, 


baſſies to the pope, in the year 1607 and 1610, to ſolicit 


fentiments in this reſpect; and, in the year 1657, ad- 


the other Armenian books that were publiſhed at Venice, Lyons, and 
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The HisToRy of t4 
C EN r. time, into the communion of the Romiſh church, or thy 


the biſhops of Moſul were, after this period, at all (qi. 
citous about the friendſhip or good will of the Roman 
pontif, The Neſtorian biſhops of Ormus, who ſucceſſively 
a ſume the name of SIMEON, propoſed alſo, more than 
once | c}, plans of reconciliation with the church of Nen; 
and, with that view, fent the Roman pontif a confeſſion 
of their faith, that gave a clear idea of their religious 
tenets and inſtitutions. But theſe propoſals were little 
attended to by he court of Rome, which was either owin 
to its diſlike of the doctrine of theſe Neſtorians [4], or to | 
that contempt which their poverty and want of influence 
excited in the pontifs, whoſe ambition and avidity aimed 
at acquiſitions of more conſequence ; for it is well known, 
that, ſince the year 1617, the biſhops of Ormus have been 
in a low and declining ſtate, both in point of opulence 
and credit, and are no longer in a condition to excite the 
envy of their brethren at Meſul ſe]J. The Romiſh mi- 
ſionaries gained over, nevertheleſs, to their communion, 
a handtul of Neſtorians, whom they formed into a con- 
gregation or Church, about the middle of this century, 
The biſhops or patriarchs of this little flock reſide in the 
city of Amida, or Diarbeker, and all aſſume the denomination 
of JOSEPH | 7]. The Neſtorians who inhabit the coats df 
Malabar, and are called the Chriſtians of St. THOMA, 
ſuffered innumerable vexa:ions and the moſt grievous per- 
ſecution from the Romiſh prieſts, and more eſpecially the 
Jeſuis, while theſe ſettlements were in the hands of the | 
Portugueſe; but neither artifice nor violence could en- 
gage them to embrace the communion of Rome [g]. But 
when Cochin was taken by the Dutch, in the year 1663, 
and the Portugueſe were driven out of theſe quarters, tit 
perſecuted Neſtorians reſumed their primitive liberty, and 
were re-inftated in the privilege of ſerving God with 


(c] In the vears 1619 and 1653, | 6 
[4] ASSEMANI loc. cit. tom. i. p. 531. tom. ii. p. 457+ tom. l. 
1. pP. O32. = 
. [e] PET. STROZZ , Prof. ad librum de Chaldeorum dogmativu 
[V See LEQUIEN, Oriens Cbriſtianus, tom. ii. p. 1078. 
[g] La Croze, Hifloire du Chriftianiſme des Indes, livr. v. 5. 30 
[+] SCHOUTEN, Voyage au Indes Orient. tom. i. p. 319.400 


moleſtation, 
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moleſtation, according to their conſciences. Theſe bleſſings o E & T. 
they ſtill continue to enjoy; nor are ſuch of them as en- XVI. 

d | Nun! f Rome diſt Ste r. I. 
tered into the communion of Rome diſturbed by the Dutch, per. 
who are uſed to treat with toleration and indulgence all 


{es who live peaceably with thoſe who differ from them 
in religious opinions and ceremonies, 
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The HISTORY of the LuUTHERAN CHnvurcu, 


CENT. I, YE have already ſeen [a] the calamities and 
XVII. : . 
3 vexations the Lutheran church ſuffered from 


Pan rH the perſecuting ſpirit of the Roman pontiß, 
—̃¶ and the intemperate zeal of the houſe of Auſtria, which, 
e eee on many occaſions, ſhewed too great a propenſity to 
loſes ground ſecond their ambitious and deſpotic meaſures ; we ſhall 
in ſome therefore, at preſent, confine our view to the leſſes i 
eee ſuſtained from other quarters. The cauſe of Lutheranim 
embrace ſuffered conſiderably by the deſertion of MA RICE, Land 
Calvinim. grave of Heſſe, a prince of uncommon genius and learn: 
ing, who not only embraced the doctrine and diſciplined 
the Reformed church [b], but alſo, in the year 1604, f. 
moved the Lutheran profeſſors from their places in tit 
univerſity of Marpurg, and the doctors of that commu 
nion from the churches they had in his dominions. Mate 
RICE, after taking this vigorous ſtep, on account of tix 
obſtinacy with which the Lutheran clergy oppoſed ht 
deſign, took particular care to have his ſubjects inftrufd 
in the doctrine of the Helvetic church, and introducd 


La] In the Hiſtory of the Romiſh Church. — See above. 2 

&# [6] The reader muſt always remember, that the write! 
the continent generally uſe the denomination of Reformed in r. 
ſenſe, to diſtinguiſn the church of England and the Calyinik6 
chuiches from tllole of the Lutheran perſuaſion. 10 
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into the Heſſian churches the form of public worſhip that c Þ N x. 
was obſerved at Geneva, This plan was not executed , _— 
without ſome difficulty; but it acquired a compleat de- 5 . 
oree of ſtability and conhiſtence in the year 1619, when 
deputies were ſent by this prince to the ſynod of Dort in 
Hhlland, with expreſs orders to conſent, in the name of 
the Heſſian churches, to all the acts that ſhould be paſſed 
in that aſſembly. The doctors of the Reformed church, 
who lived at this period, defended ſtrenuouſly the meaſures. 
followed by MAURICE, and maintained, that in all theſe 
tranſactions he obſerved the ſtricteſt principles of equity, 
and diſcovered an uncommen ſpirit of moderation. Per- 
haps the doctors of modern days may view this matter in 
2 different point of light. They will acknowledge per- 
haps, without heſitation, that if this illuſtrious prince had 
been more influenced by the ſentiments of the wiſeſt of 
e Reformed doctors, concerning the conduct we ought 
to obſerve towards thoſe who differ from us in religious 
atters, and leſs by his own will and humour, he would 
we ordered many things otherwiſe than he actually 
Wick 1 
Il. The example of the Landgrave of Fez was fol- The new 
owed, in the year 1614, by Joan SIGISMUND, elector 22 3 
Brandenburg, who alſo renounced Lutheraniſm, and in Branden- 
mbraced the communion of the Reformed churches, ,. 
hough with certain reſtrictions, and without employing 
ny acts of mere authority to engage his ſubjects in the 
ame meaſure. For it is obſervable, that this prince did 
ot adopt all the peculiar doctrines of Calviniſm. He 
troduced, indeed, into his dominions the form of public 
ſorſnip that was eſtabliſhed at Geneva, and he embraced 
Fe ſentiments of the Reformed churches concerning the 
7/on of CHRIST, and the manner in which he is prefent 


le] The reader will find a more ample account of this matter in 
e controverſial writings of the divines of Caſſel and Darmſtadt, 
diſhed at Caſſel, Marpurg, and Gieſſen, in the years 1032, 1636, 
47 ; and of which SALI1G ſpeaks largely in his Hift. Aug. Confeſ. 
ll. l. lib, iv. cap. ii. p. 756. Thoſe who underſtand the German 
"guage, may alio conſult GARTH's Hiftoriſcher Bericht von dem 


180 3 Wejen in Furſtentbum Heſſen, 1706, in 4to.—-CYPRIAx's 

mit - * von Kirchlicher Vereinigung der Proteſtanten, p. 263. & 

fic ! brick? p. 101.—As alſo the Ads publiſhed in the Unſchuldigen 
, en, | 


A. 1749: p. 25. 
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allow the opinion of CaLvin, concerning the Divine De. 


religious matters, and left it to their unreſtrained and free 


lenity and moderation, which ſeemed ſo adapted to pre- 


cency and charity ſeveral warm and inconſiderate votaris 
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in the euchariſt, as they appeared to him much mon 
conformable to reaſon and ſcripture than the doQtrine of 
the Lutherans relating to theſe points. But, on the other 
hand, he refuſed to admit the calviniſtical doctrine of Dj. 
vine Grace and Abſolute Decrees ; and, on this account, 
neither ſent deputies to the ſynod of Dort, nor adoptel 
the deciſions of that famous aſſembly on theſe intricate 
ſubjects. This way of thinking was ſo exactly followed 
by the ſucceſſors of S161SMUND, that they never would 


crees, to be conſidered as the public and received docttine 
of the Reformed churches in their dominions, It mf 
be particularly mentioned, to the honour of this wiſe 
prince, that he granted to his ſubjects an entire liberty in 


choice, whether they would remain in the profeſſion of 
Lutheraniſm, or follow the example of their ſovereign: 
nor did he exclude from civil honours and employment, 
or from the uſual marks of his protection and favour, thok 
who continued in the faith of their anceſtors. Thi 


vent jealouſy and envy, and to ſatisfy both parties, did not 
however produce this natural and ſalutary effect; not 
were they ſufficient to reſtrain within the bounds of de- 


of Lutheraniſm. Theſe over - zealous perſons, whv 
breathed the violent ſpirit of an age in which matters d 
coniequence were uſually carried on with vehemence and 
rigour, looked upon it as intolerable and highly provokinh 
— that tne Lutherans and Calviniſts ſhould enjoy th 
ſame honours and prerogatives,—that all injurious term 
and odious compariſons ſhould be baniſhed from re!igio 
debates,—that the controverted points in theology ſhou 
either be entirely omitted in the ſermons and public dif 
courſes of the clergy, or explained with a ſpirit of modely 
and Chriſtian charity, — that certain rites which diſpleal 
the Calviniſts ſhould be totally aboliſhed, —and that the 
who Ciflered in opinions, ſhould be obliged to live in pe 
concord, and the mutual exchange of good offices. If it 
unreaſonable in them to be offended at injunctions of ti 
vature, it Was ſtill more ſo to diſcover their indignation 
a manner t at excited not only ſharp and uncha"® 


7 debate 
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debates, but alſo civil commotions and violent tumults, © E N T, 
that diſturbed conſiderably the tranquillity of the ſlate, XVII. 
and nouriſhed a ſpirit of ſedition and revolt, which the At 73 
abour of years was employed to extinguiſh in vain. In 2 — 2 
this troubled ſtate of things, the divines of Saxony, and 

more eſpecially thoſe of Wittemberg, undertook to defend 

the Lutheran cauſe 3 but if it be acknowledged, on the 

one hand, that their views were good, and their intentions 

upright ; it muſt be owned, on the other, that their {tyle 

Jas keen even to a degree of licentiouſneſs, and their zeal 

warm beyond all meaſure. And indeed, as it generally 

happens, their want of moderation hurt, inſtead of pro- 

noting, the cauſe in which they had embarked ; for it was 

in conſequence of their violent proceedings, that the 

Firm of Concord was ſuppreſſed in the territories of Bran- 

dnhurg, and the ſubjects of that electorate prohibited, by 

a ſolemn edit, from ſtudying divinity in the academy of 

Wittemberg [4]. 

III. It was deplorable to ſee two churches, which had Attempts 


diſcovered an equal degree of pious zeal and fortitude in —_— bon 


themſelves, and living in diſcords that were highly detri- f2cLutheran 
ent | | intereſts rot | ; : ©  andP. form- 
nental to the intereſts of religion, and the well-being of i churches. 


d] The edits of S1GISMUND and his ſucceſſors, relating to this 


bo hange in the ſtate of religion in Brandenburg, have been ſeveral 
of mes republiſhed in one collection. Beſides theſe there are many 
oss, treatiles, and pamphlets, which give an account of this re- 
i narkable tranſaction, and of which the reader will find a compleat 


it in the German work entitled, Un/chuldtzen Nachrichten, An. 1 745, 


the . 34. A. 1746, p. 326. compared with Jo. Ca ROL. KocRERI 
mo "otheca Theobogie Symbolicæ, p. 312.— The reader who deſires to 
* tain to a perfect acquaintance with this controverſy, and to be able 
4 o weigh the merits of the cauſe, by having a true ſtate of the caſe 


fore bim, will do well to conſult ARNOLDI Hiftor. Eccle/. et 
3 p. li. lib. xvii. c. vii. p. 955.—CYPRIAN's Unterricht von 
Vereinigung der Proteſtant, p. 75. and in Append. Monum. p. 225 


ae Unſchuldige Nachrichten, A. 1729, p-. 1067, el A. 1,32, p- 715.— 
he 458 atfirm that the elector's ultimate end, in changing the tace 
* region in his dominions, was not the proſpect of augmenting and 
tending his authority, found their opinion rather on conjecture 
wa an on demonſtration; nor do they conarm this aſſertion by teſti- 


mu that are ſufficient to bring full conviction. It mult, how- 
. e acknowledged, on the other hand, that their conjectures have 
einer an abſurd nor an improbable aſpect. 


E e 3 ſociety. 


hrowing off the deſpotic yoke of Rome, divided among on between 
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The His Tory of the Lutheran Cavuncy, 


CT N r. ſociety. Hence ſeveral eminent divines and leading men 
} 


XVII 


Ser 


II. 


both among the Lutherans and Calviniſts, ſought anxi. 


P an - 11, ouſly after ſome method of uniting the two churche, 


though divided in their opinions, in the bonds of Chric. 
tian charity and eccleſiaſtical communion. A competent 
knowledge of human nature and human paſſions was ſuf. 
ficient to perſuace theſe wiſe and pacifie mediators, that x 
perfect uniformity in religious opinions was not prafti. 
cable, and that it would be entirely extravagant to imagine 
that any of thefe communities could ever be brought t 
embrace univerſally, and without limitation, the docttine 
of the other. They made it, therefore, their principa 
buſineſs to perſuade thoſe, whoſe ſpirits were inflamed with 
the heat of controverſy, — that the points in debate be- 
tween the two churches were not eſſential to true religion; 
—that the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity were 
received and profeſſed in both communions ;—and that 
the difference of opinion between the contending parties, | 
turned either upon points of an abſtruſe and incompre- 
henſible nature, or upon matters of indifference, which 
neither tended to render mankind wiſer nor better, and in 
which the intereſts of genuine piety were in no wile con- 
cerned. Thoſe who viewed things in this point of light, 


were obliged to acknowledge, that the diverſity of opinions 
between the two churches was by no means a ſufficient 
| reaſon for their ſeparation ; and that of conſequence they 

were called, by the diCtates of that Goſpel which they both 


profeſſed, to live not only in the mutual exerciſe cf 
Chriſtian charity, but alſo to enter into the fraternal bonds 
of church communion. The greateſt part of the A. 


formed doctors ſeemed diſpoſed to acknowledge, that tit 


errors of the Lutherans were not of a momentous nature, 
nor of a pernicious tendency ; and that the fundamental 
doctiines of Chriſtianity had not undergone any remark 
able alteration in that communion ; and thus on their {ide 
an important ſtep was made towards peace and union be- 
tween the two churches. But the greateſt part of the 
Lutheran doctors declared, that they could not form a like 
judgment with reſpect to the doctrine of the Reformed 
churches ; they maintained tenaciouſly the importance of 


the points which divided the two communions, and #- 


firmed, that a conſiderable part of the controverſy — 
ups 


Cnar, I. The HIS ToRY of the Lutheran Chunch. 


| upon the fundamental principles of all religion and virtue, 
It is not at all ſurprizing, that this ſteadineſs and con- 
fancy of the Lutherans was branded by the oppoſite party 
with the epithets of moroſe obſtinacy, ſupercilious arro- 
nance, and ſuch like odious denominations, The Lu— 
therans were not behind-hand with their adverſaries, in 
xcrimony of ſtyle ; they recriminated with vehemence, and 
charged their accuſers with inſtances of miſconduct, dif- 
ferent in kind, but equally condemnable. They reproached 
them with having dealt diſingenuouſly, by diſguiſing, under 
ambiguous expreſſions, the real doctrine of the Reformed 
churches 3 they obſerved further, that their adyerſaries, 
notwithſtanding their conſummate prudence and circum- 
ſpection, gave plain proofs, on many occaſions, that their 
propenſity to a reconciliation between the two churches 
aroſe from views of private intereſt, rather than from a 
zeal for the public good, 

IV. Among the public tranſactions relative to the pro- 
ject ofa union between the Reformedand Lutheran churches, 
we muſt not omit mentioning the attempt made by 
Janes I, king of Great- Britain, to accompliſh this ſalu- 
tary purpoſe, in the year 1615. The perſon employed 
for this end by the Britiſh monarch, was PETER bo 
Movrix, the moſt eminent among the Proteſtant doctors 
in France [e]; but this deſign was neither carried on with 
ſirit nor attended with ſucceſs [f J. Another attempt of 
the ſame pacific nature was made in the year 1631, in the 
lynod of Charenton, in which an act was paſſed by the Re- 
formed doctors of that reſpectable aſſembly, declaring the 
Lutheran ſyſtem of religion conformable with the ſpirit of 


lors. By this act, a fair opportunity was offered to the 
Lutherans of joining with the Reformed church upon 
honourable terms, and of entering into the bonds both of 
ail and religious communion with their Calviniſtical 


(e] dee La Vass OR, Hi. de Louis XIII. tom. ii. p. ii. p. 21. 

/] King James, who would have abandoned the moſt im- 
portant and noble deſign, at any time, to diſculs a point of grammar 
4 'neology or to gain a point of intereſt for himſelf or his minions, 
l this union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, which 

lad begun to promote with ſuch an appearance of piety and zeal. 


E e 3 brethren. 


true piety, and free from pernicious and fundamental er- 
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with the utmoſt preciſion and fairneſs, the tenets of their 


peace [Y]. To form a true idea of theſe pacific deliben- 


De HisTory of the Lutheran Cuvrcy, 


brethren [g]. But this candid and charitable proceedin 
was attended with very little fruit, ſince few of the Ly. 
therans were diſpoſed to embrace the occaſion that wy 
here ſo freely offered them of terminating the diſſenſom 
that ſeparated the two churches. The ſame year a con. 
ference was held at Leipſic between the Saxon doRon 
Hok, LYsER. and HoPFNER, on the one fide, and ſome 
of the moſt eminent divines of Heſſe-Caſſel and Brandy 
burg, on the other; to the end that, by expoſing with 
fidelity and preciſion their reſpective doctrines, it might 
be more eaſily ſeen, what the real obſtacles were that 
ſtood in the way of the union projected between the tyo 
churches This conference was conducted with decency 
and moderation, and the deliberations were neither di- 
ſturbed by intemperate zeal nor by a proud ſpirit of con- 
tention and diſpute ; but that openneſs of heart, that 
mutual truſt and confidence, which are ſo eſſential to the 
ſucceſs of all kinds of pacification, were wanting here, 
For though the doors of the Reformed party expoſed, 


— 


— ww > > wy 


— . 


© wp 21Þ o=X © 


church, and made, moreover, many conceſſions, which 
the Lisherans themſelves could ſcarcely expect; yet the 
latter, ſuſpicious and fearful, and always apprehenſive of 
ſchemes formed by artifice under the maſk of candour, to 
betray and enſnare them, did not dare to acknowledge, 
that they were ſatisfied with theſe explications and offers; 
and thus the conference broke up without having contr- 
buted in any reſpect to promote the ſalutary work o 
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tions, of the reaſons that gave riſe to them, and of tix 
principles by which they were conducted, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to ſtudy the civil hiſtory of this intereſting period 
with attention and care, | 


[g] BERNorr, Hiſtoire de P Edit de Nantes, tom. ii. p. $4.4.—AY: 
MON, Aes des Synodes Nationaux des Egliſes Reformfes de Fran, 
tom. ii. p. 500.—ITTiG11 Diſſert. de Synod: Carentonienſis mae 
gentia erga Lutherans, Lißſ. 1705, 4to. FR 

LS TIMANNI GESSELI Hiſtoria Sacra et Eccleſſaſtica, p. u. i 
addeudis, p. 597613. in which the A&s of this conference are pub 
liſned.— Jo. WoLFG. Ja EC ERI Hiftoria Sæculi xvil. . 
p. 497. This teſtimony of Dr. Mos HEIM, who was hinuſel! 5 

utneran, is ſingularly honourable to the Reformed doctors. 


V. Ui 
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V. ULapisLAus IV, king of Poland, formed a ſtil]l G E N 7. 

more extenſive plan of religious union than thoſe hitherto XVII. 

mentioned; he propoſed a reconciliation not only between 5 * C. f. 

the Reformed and Lutheran churches, but alſo between 

theſe two communions and that of Rome, For this pur- The con— 

poſe, he ordered a conference to be held at Thorn, in the 3 

year 1645, the iſſue of which, as might naturally have Caſh. 8 

been expected, was far from being favourable to the pro- 

jected union; for the perſons employed by the three 

churches to heal their diviſions, or at leaſt to calm their 

animoſities, returned from this conference with a greater 

meaſure of party-zeal, and a ſmaller portion of Chriſtian 

charity, than they had brought to it. 1 

The conference held at Caſſel in the year 1661, by the 

order of WILLIAM VI, Landgrave of Heſſe, between 

Mus us and Henicnivs, profeſſors at Rintelen, on the 

fide of the Lutherans, and CuRT1vus and HEINSIVsS, of 

the univerſity of Marpurg, on that of the Reformed, was 

attended with much more ſucceſs; and, if it did not bring 

about a perfect uniformity of opinion, it produced what 

was much better, a ſpirit of Chriſtian charity and forbear- 

ance, For theſe candid doctors, after having diligently 

examined the nature, and weighed the importance, of the 

controverſies that divided the two churches, embraced 

| each other with reciprocal marks of affection and eſteem, 

and mutually declared, that their reſpective doctrines 

were leſs different from each other than was generally 

imagined '; and that this difference was not of ſufficient 

moment to prevent their fraternal union and concord. 

But it happened unluckily, that theſe moderate doctors of 

Rintelen could not infuſe the ſame ſpirit of peace and 

charity that animated them, into their Lutheran brethren, 

nur perſuade them to view the difference, of opinion that 

livided the Proteſtant churches in the ſame indulgent 

point of light in which they had confidered them in the 
conference at Caſſel, On the contrary, this their mode- 

lation drew upon them the hatred of almoſt all the Lu- 

therans ; and they were loaded with bitter reproaches in 

a multitude of pamphlets {i}, that were compoſed expreſly 
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mY The writers who have given accounts of the conferences of 
% and Cafel, are enumerated by SAGITTARIUS, in hi 1nzrog. 


Ee to 
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CENT, to refute their ſentiments, and to cenſure their conduq 
XVII. The pains that were taken after this period by the 1 
* = princes of the houſe of Brandenburg, and more eſpecial 
25 — by FRED ERIC WILLIAM and his fon FRED ERIC, in 
order to compoſe the diſſenſions and animoſity that divide 
the Proteſtants, and particularly to promote a fraternil 
union between the Reformed and Lutheran churches in 
the Pruſſian territories, and in the reſt of their dominions, 
are well known: and it is alſo equally notorious, that in. 
numerable difficulties were formed againſt the execution 
| of this ſalutary deſign. _ 

The pacife VI. Beſides theſe public conferences, held by the autho- | p 
exploits of rity of princes, in order to promote union and concord 

ſohn Du- . 3 : | 
ns among Proteſtants, a multitude of individuals, animated by h 
a ſpirit of true Chriſtian charity, embarked in this pious h 
cauſe on their own private authority, and offered their 
mediation and good offices to reconcile the two churches. 
It is true, indeed, that theſe peace-makers were, generally 0 
ſpeaking, of the Re formed church; and that thoſe among 
the Lutherans, who appeared in this amiable character, U 
were but few, in compariſon with the great number of t 
Calviniits that favoured this benevolent but arduous de- 

ſon. The moſt eminent of the Calviniſtical peace-makers 

was Joan DuREvs, a native of Scotland, and a man juſtly 
celebrated on account of his univerſal benevolence, folid 

piety, and extenſive learning; but, at the ſame time, 

more remarkable for genius and memory than for nicety of 

_ diſcernment and accuracy of judgment, as might be evinced 

by ſeveral proofs and teſtimonies, were this the proper 

place for diſcuſſions of that nature. Be that as it will, 

never, perhaps, was there ſuch an example of zeal and 
perſeverance as that exhibited by DUREUs, who, during 

the ſpace of ſorty years [4], ſuffered vexations, and under- 


— we NR, v5 MN) — 


ad Hift. Eccleſiaft. tom. ii. p. 1604.—See alſo JAEGERI Hifori 
Secul: xvii. Decenn. v. p. 689. and Decenn. vii. p. 160. where the 
Acts of the conferences of Caſſel and Thorn are extant. —Add tothele, 
Jo. ALPKONS. TURRETINI Nubes Teſtium pro moderato in rebui 
Theologicis judicio, p. 178.—There is an ample account of the con- 
terence of Caſſel in the Lite of Mus &Us given by MOLLERUS 
his Cimbria Litterata, tom. ii. p. 566. The reader will find in tie 
lame work, an accurate Index of the Accounts of this conference pub. 

}:thed on both ſides. 
% From tac yer 1632 to 1674 
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vent labours, which required the firmeſt reſolution, and CENT. 


the moſt inexhauſtible patience ; wrote, exhorted, ad- 
moniſhed, entreated, and diſputed ; in a word, tried every 
method that human wiſdom could ſuggeſt, to put an end 


to the diſſenſions and animoſities that reigned among the 


Proteſtant churches. For it was not merely by the per- 


flence of the cloſet, that this worthy divine performed the 
talk which his benevolence and zeal engaged him to un- 
dertake ; his activity and induſtry were equal to his zeal; 
he travelled through all the countries in Europe where the 
Proteſtant religion had obtained any footing ; he formed 
connexions with the doctors of both parties; he addreſſed 
himſelf to kings, princes, magiſtrates, and miniſters; and 
by repreſenting, in lively and ſtriking colours, the utilit 

and importance of the plan he had formed, hoped to en- 
gage them more or leſs in this good cauſe, or at leaſt to 
derive ſome ſuccour from their influence and protection. 
But here his views were conſiderably diſappointed ; for 
though his undertaking was generally applauded, and 
though he met with a favourable and civil reception from 
the greateſt part of thoſe to whom he addreſſed himſelf, 
yet he found very few who were ſeriouſly diſpoſed to alle- 
nate his labours, by lending him their aſſiſtance, and 


Nay ſome, ſuſpecting that the fervent and extraordinary 
zeal of DUREUs aroſe from myſterious and ſiniſter motives, 
and apprehending that he had ſecretly formed a deſign of 
drawing the Lutherans into a ſnare, attacked him in their 
writings with animoſity and bitterneſs, and loaded him 
with the ſharpeſt invectives ang reproaches. So that this 
well-meaning man, neglected at length by thoſe of his 
own communion, oppoſed and rejected by the followers of 
LUTHER, involved in various perplexities and diftreſs, ex- 
hauſted by unſucceſsful labour, and oppreſſed and dejected 


that he had undertaken a talk which was beyond the 
days in repoſe and obſcurity at Caſſel LI]. 


; 10 See Co ERNI Hiforia JoH. DRI, publiſhed in 4to at Mit- 
weg in 1716, to which, however, many important additions 


It 


ſuaſive eloquence of his pen, or by forming plans in the 


injurious treatment, perceived, by a painful experience, 


XVII. 
Ser. II. 
PART II. 


ſeconding his attempts by their influence and counſels. 


power of a private perſon, and ſpent the remainder of his 
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| CENT, It may not be improper to obſerve here, that Doku. 
_ phy who, notwithſtanding the uprightneſs of his intention; in 
* 8 17, general, was ſometimes deficient in frankneſs and in e. 
; — Nuity, had annexed to his plan of reconciliation certain 
doctrines which, were they ſuſceptible of proof, would 
ſerve as a foundation for the union not only of the Ly. 
therans and Calviniſts, but alſo of all the different gz 
that bear the Chriſtian name. For, among other things 
he maintained, that the Apo/tle's Creed was a complex 
body of divinity ; the Ten Commandments a perfect ſyſtem 
of morals; and the Lord's Prayer a comprehenſive ſerie; 
of petitions for all the bleſſings contained in the divine 
| promiſes, Now if this notion, that theſe ſacred compo- 
ſitions contain all that is effential to faith, obedience, and 

_ devotion, had been univerſally entertained or evidently 
demonſrated, it would not have been a chimerical project 

5 to aim at a reconciliation of all Chriſtian churches upon 
this baſis, and to render theſe compolitions the foundz- 

tion of their coalition and the bond of their union. But 

it would have been highly chimerical to expect, that the 

Chriſtian ſes would univerfally adopt this notion, or be 

pleaſed to ſee the doctrines of Chriſtianity reduced to ſuch 

general principles. It is further to be obſerved, with r- 


tt. din. 


1 


might be made from public records, and alſo from documents that 
have not as yet ſeen the light. Some records and documents, of the 
kind here referred to, have been publiſhed by Has vs, in hs 
Bibliatheca Bremen/. Theologico Philologica, tom. i. p. 911. and tom, 
iv. p. 683. A tiill greater number are given by GESSELIUS, in the 
Adaenda Trenica, that are ſubjoined to his Hiftoria Ecclefraftiva, 
tom. ii. p. 614. The tranſactions of DUR us at Marpurg are 
mentioned by SCHENK, in his Vite Profefſorum Theologie Marpurg: 
202.— His attempts in Helſtein may be learned from the letters of 
Fee and Lossius, wich are joined together in the ſame 
volume. His exploits in Pruffa and Poland are recorded by Ja- 
BLONSEY, in his Hiſfforia Conſenſus Sendomirienfis, p. 127. and hi 
labours in Denmark, the Palatinate, and Switzerland, are mentioned 
reſpe*tively by EL SWI CE, in his Faſciculus Epiflol. Theolog. p. 100. 
 —HSEELEN's Delicia Epiſtol. p. 353. and in the Muſeum Helvtt. 
tom. iii, iv, v.— See alſo JAEGER Hifloria Sæculi xvii. Decenn. Vl. 
p. 171.,—BOHMIVUs, Engliſcbe Reformations Hiſtorie, and more eſpe- 
cially an account ef DUR ZUs, publiſhed under my direction at 
Helmſiadt, in the year 1744, by BENZELIUS, and entitled, Diſer- 
ratio de oN. DURAO, maxime de Addis ejus SUECANIS. [us 
Diſſertation contains a variety of anecdotes drawn from records not 
yet made public. | | 0 : 
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ſpect to DUREUS, that he ſhewed a peculiar propenſity to- c EN T, 
wards the ſentiments of the My/ircs and Quakers, on ac- E og” 
count of their tendency to favour his conciliatory and p. II. 
pacific project. Like them he placed the eſſence of reli- _ 5 
gion in the aſcent of the ſoul to God, in calling forth the 
aden word, in fanning the divine ſpark that reſides in the 
| receſſes of the human mind, and, in conſequence of this 
ſyſtem, was intimately perſuaded, that differences, merely 
in theological opinions, did not at all concern the eſſence 
of true piety. | 
VII. Thoſe among the Lutherans that appeared the Mathis 
moſt zealous in this pacific cauſe, were Joun Mar- andCalistus, 
THE [in], biſhop of Strengnes in Swe7en, and GEORGE 
CarixTus, profeſior of divinity at Helmſtadt, whom Du - 
REUS had animated with a portion of his charitable and 
| indulgent ſpirit. The former was a man of capacity and 
merit, the latter was eminently diſtinguiſhed among the 
doors of this century, by his learning, genius, probity, 
and candour; but they both failed in the arduous under- 
taking in which they had engaged, and ſuffered conſider- 
ably in their attempts to promote. the caule of unity and 
concord, The Olive- branches In] of MaTTHIE®, who en- 
titled thus his pacific productions, were, by a royal edit, 
publicly condemned and ſuppreſſed in Sweden ; and their 
author, in order to appeaſe the fury of his enemies, was 
obliged to reſign his biſhopric, and paſs the reſt of his days 
in retirement [o]. The zeal of CALIxrus, in calming the 
tumultuous and violent ſpirit of the contending parties, 
crew upon him the bittereſt reproaches, and the warmeſt 
animoſity and reſentment from thoſe who were more bent 
on maintaining their peculiar opinions, than in promoting 
that charity which is the end of the commandment ; and 
while he was labouring to remove all ſes and diviſions, 


n] MaTTHILE had been chaplain to GusTavus ADOL= 
PHUS, and was afterwards appointed, by that prince, preceptor to his 
daughter CHRIS TINA, ſo famous in hiſtory, on account of the 
whimſical peculiarities of her character, her taſte for learning, and 
ber delertion of the Swedith throne and the Proteſtant religion. 

] Rami Olive Septentrionalis. | 
(o] See SCUEFFERI Suecia Litterata, p. 123. and Joh. Mol- 
„el ad eam Hypomnemata, p. 3) ARK EN HOL TE, Memoires de 
4 feine CHRISTINE, tom. i. p. 320. 50 5. tom, ii. p. 63, 
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C EN T. he appeared to many of his brethren in the light of a ney 


3 ſectary, who was founding the moſt pernicious of all ſez, 


Pax II. even that of the Syncretiſts, who were ſuppoſed to promote 


— 


The proſ- VIII. The external ſtate of the Lutheran church at 


perous e- 
vents that . | = . 
happened to Proſperity, among which we may reckon its ſtanding fim 


Oelarkeran againſt the aſſaults of Rome, whoſe artifice and violence 
Chur 41. 


— peace and concord at the expence of truth. We ſhall 
before we finiſh this chapter, endeavour to give a more 
particular and circumſtantial account of the ſentiments and 
trials of this great man, to whoſe charge many other 
things were laid, beſides the crime of endeavouring to unite 


the diſciples of the ſame maſter in the amiable bonds of 


charity, concord, and mutual forbearance ; and whole 


opinions and deſigns excited warm conteſts in the Luthe- 
ran church. 


this period was attended with various circumſtances of 


were in vain employed to bring on its deſtruction, It i 
well known, that a very conſiderable number of Lutherans 
reſided in thoſe provinces where the public exerciſe of 
their religion was prohibited. It has more eſpecially been 
| ſhewn, by the late memorable emigration of the Salz- 
burgers [p], that ſtill greater numbers of them lay con- 


cealed in that land of deſpotiſm and bigotry, where the 


ſmalleſt diſſent from popery; with whatever ſecrecy and 
cireumſpection it may be diſguiſed, is conſidered as an 
enormous and capital crime; and that they preſerved their 
religious ſentiments and doctrines pure and uncorrupted 
amidſt the contagion of Romith ſuperſtition, which they a 
ways beheld with averſion and horror. In thoſe countris 
which are inhabited by perſons of different communions, and 
whoſe ſovereigns are members of the Romiſh church, ve 
have numberleſs inſtances of the cruelty and injuſtice prac- 
tiſed by the papiſts againſt thoſe that diſſent from them ; and 
theſe cruelties are exerciſed under à pretext ſuggeſted by 
'the moſt malevolent bigotry, which repreſents theſe diſ- 
ſenters as ſeditious ſubjects, and conſequently as worthy of 


EP [p] For an account of the perſecuted Lutherans in the arch- 
| biſhopric of Sal:zbourg, lee BURNET's Trawels. See more eſpe- 
cially a famous Latin diſcourſe, publiſhed at Tubingen, in the ye 

1732, under the following title: Commentariolus Theologtcus de nil 
tolerandis in Religione Diſſentientibus, quam Præſide CHRIST, MA T. 
Pra F FIO defendet WOLF. LUD, LEISCHING. al 
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the moſt rigorous treatment. And yet it is certain, that, c E NT. 
mmidlt all theſe vexations, the Lutheran church has ſtood Nr - 
its ground; nor has either the craft or fury of its enemies pA 1 II. 
deen able, any where, to deprive it entirely of its rights — 
and privileges. It may further be obſerved, that the doc- 
tine of LUTHER was carried into Afia, Africa, and Ame- 
rice, by ſeveral perſons who fixed their habitations in thoſe 
diſtant regions, and was alſo introduced into ſome parts 
of Europe, where it had hitherto been unknown. 
IX, When we turn our view to the internal ſtate of Ty. pro- 
the Lutheran church during this century, we ſhall find it greſs of 
improved in various reſpects ; though ſeveral blemiſhes dee 
et remained that clouded its luſtre, It muſt be acknow- "ye. Many 
edged, to the honour of the Lutherans, that they culti- 
vated all the various branches of literature, both ſacred 
and profane, with uncommon induſtry and ſucceſs, and 
made ſeveral improvements in the ſciences, which are too 
well known to ſtand in need ofa particular mention ; and 
of which a circumſtantial enumeration would be incon- 
tent with the brevity we propoſe to obſerve in this 
hiſtory. But if it cannot be denied, on the one hand, that 
the cauſe of religion gained by theſe improvements in 
learning, it muſt be owned, on the other, that ſome 
branches of ſcience were perverted by injudicious or ill- 
leſigning men, to corrupt the pure ſimplicity of genuine 
Chriſtianity, and to render its doctrines abſtruſe and in- 
ticate. Thus it too often happens in life, that the beſt 
things are the moſt egregiouſly abuſed. 
About the commencement of this century, the ſciences 
| chiefly cultivated in the ſchools, were logic and meta- 
phyſics ; though the manner of treating them was almoſt 
entirely deſtitute of elegance, ſimplicity, and preciſion. 
But, in proceſs of time, the ſcene changed in the ſemina- 
tics of learning; and the more entertaining and agreeable 
branches of literature, that poliſh wit, excite taſte, ex- 
ereiſe judgment, and enrich memory, ſuch as civil and 
natura hiſtory, philology, antiquities, criticiſm, and elo- 
quence, gained the aſcendant. Both theſe kinds of know- 
ledge acquired alſo a more graceful, conſiſtent, and regular 
form than that under which they had hitherto appeared, 
But It happened moſt unluckily, that while the boundaries 
0 ſcience were extended from day to day, and new diſ- 
coveries 
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coveries and improvements were conſtantly enriching the | 
republic of letters, the credit of learning began ſenſibly to 
decreaſe, and Jearned men ſeemed gradually to loſe thoſe 
peculiar marks of veneration and diſtinction that the no- 
velty of their character, as well as the excellence and im. 
portance of their Jabours had hitherto drawn from the | 
public. Among the various circumſtances that contri. 
buted to this decline of literary glory, we may particular]y 
reckon the multitude of thoſe who, without natural capa- 
city, taſte, or inclination, were led, by authority or a de- 
ſire of applauſe, to literary purſuits; and by their ignorance 0 
or their pedantry, caſt a reproach upon the republic of 
letters, | | ET» 
X. The only kind of philoſophy that was taught in the | 
Lutheran ſchools, during the greateſt part of this century, | 
was that of ARISTOTLE, dreſſed up in that ſcholaſtic 
form that encreaſed its native intricacy and ſubtilty. And 
ſuch was the devout and exceſſive veneration entertained | 
by many for this abſtruſe ſyſtem, that any attempt to re- | 
ject the Grecian oracle, or to correct its deciſions, was | 
looked upon as of the moſt dangerous conſequence to the | 
intereſts of the church, and as equally criminal with a 
like attempt upon the ſacred writings. Thoſe who di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves in the moſt extraordinary manner | 
their zealous and invincible attachment to the Peripa- 


tetic philoſophy, were the divines of Leipfic, Tubingen, 


Helmſtadt, and Altorf, The enchantment, however, was 
not univerſal ; and there were many who, withdrawing | 
their private judgment from the yoke of authority, were 
bold enough to ſee with their own eyes; and of conſe- 
quence diſcerned the blemiſhes that were indeed ſuffi- 
ciently viſible in the pretended wiſdom of the Grecian | 
ſage. The firſt attempt to reduce his authority within | 
narrow bounds was made by certain pious and prudent | 
divines, who though they did not pretend to diſcourage all! 
philoſophical inquiries, yet were deſirous of confining them 


to a few ſelect ſubjects; and complained, that the pom | 


us denomination of philoſophy was too frequently pro- 


ſtituted [2], by being applied to unintelligible diſtinctions, 


[9] Such, among others, was WENCESLAS SCHILLINGIUS, of | 
whom a particular account is given by ARNOLD, in his Pifar. 


Iccleſ. et Heret. p. il, lib. xvii. cap. vi. 0 
ang 
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and words, or rather ſounds, deſtitute of ſenſe. Theſe. 
were ſucceeded in their diſlike of the Peripatetic philo- 
phy by the diſciples of Raus, who had credit enough 
to baniſh it from ſeveral ſeminaries of learning, and to 
ſubſtitute in its place the ſyſtem of their maſter, which 
was of a more practical kind, and better adapted to the pur- 
poſes of life [7]. But if the philoſophy of ArIsToTLE met 
with adverſaries who oppoſed it upon ſolid and rational 
ninciples, it had alſo enemies of a very different character, 
who imprudently declaimed againſt philoſophy in general, 
33 highly detrimental to the cauſe of religion and the in- 
tereſts of ſociety, Such was the fanatical extravagance 
of DANIEL HOFFMAN, profeſſor at Helmſtadt, who diſ- 
covered, in this controverſy, an equal degree of ignorance 
and animoſity z and ſuch alſo were the followers of Ro- 
RT FLUDD, JacoB BEHMEN, and the Roſecrucians, 
who boaſted of having ſtruck out, by the aſſiſtance of 
fre and divine illumination, a new, wonderful, and celeſtial 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, of which mention has been already 
made [s]. Theſe adverſaries of the Stagirite were divided 
among themſelves, and this diminiſhed the ſtrength and 
vigour of their oppoſition to the common enemy, But 
bad they been ever ſo cloſely united in their ſentiments and 
meaſures, they would not have been able to overturn the 
empire of ARISTOTLE, which was' deeply rooted in the 
ſchools through long poſſeſſion, and had a powerful ſup- 
port in the multitude of its votaries and defenders. | 
XI. The Peripatetic ſyſtem had ſtill more formidable 
adverſaries to encounter in DES CARTEs and GASSENDI, 
whoſe writings were compoſed with that perſpicuity and 
preciſion that rendered them ſingularly agreeable to man 
of the Lutheran - doctors of this century, and made them 
look with contempt on that obſolete and barren philo- 


ieuracy, The votaries of ARISTOTLE beheld with envy 
theſe new philoſophers, uſed their moſt zealous endeavours 


lr] See Jo. HERMAN AB ELSWICK, De varia Ariftotelis fortuna, 
Rp 54. and WALCHIUS, Hiftoria Logices, lib. ii. cap. ii. 
ck. ini. § v. in Parergis ejus Academicis, p. 613. 


Li] See above in the General Hiſtory of the Church, & xxxi. 


to 


lophy of the ſchools, which was expreſſed in uncouth 
terms and barbarous phraſes, without taſte, elegance, or 
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C E NT, to bring them into diſcredit, and, for this purpoſe, repre. 
; XVI. ſented their reſearches and principles as highly detrimental 
p II. to the intereſts of religion and the growth of true piety, | 
—— But when they found, by experience, that theſe methods 
of attack proved unſucceſsful, they changed their manner of 
proceeding, and (like a prudent general, who, beſieged by a 
ſuperior force, abandons his outworks and retires into the 
Citadel) they relinquiſhed much of their jargon, and de- 
fended only the main and eflential principles of their 
ſyſtem, To render theſe principles more palatable, they 
began to adorn them with the graces of elocution, and to 
mingle with their philoſophical tenets the charms of po- 
lite literature. They even went ſo far as to confeſs, that | 
ARISTOTLE, though the prince of philoſophers, was 
chargeable with errors and defects, which it was both 
lawful and expedient to correct. But theſe conceſſions 
only ſerved to render their adverſaries more confident and 
enterprizing, ſince they were interpreted as reſulting from 
a conſciouſneſs of their weakneſs, and were looked upon as 
a manifeſt acknowiedgment of their defeat. In conſe- 
quence of this, the enemies of the Stagirite renewed their 
attacks with redoubled impetuoſity, and with a full afſu- 
rance of victory; nor did they confine them to thoſe 
branches of the Peripatetic philoſophy which were allowed | 
by its votaries to ſtand in need of correction, but levelled 
them, without diſtinction, at the whole ſyſtem, and aimed 
at nothing leſs than its total diſſolution, GRoT1vs, in- 
deed, who marched at the head of theſe philoſophical 
reformers, proceeded with a certain degree of prudence 
and moderation. PUFFENDORF, in treating of the law of 
nature and of the duties of morality, threw off, with more 
boldneſs and freedom, the Peripatetic yoke, and purſued a 
method entirely different from that which had been hitherto | 
obſerved in the ſchools. This freedom drew upon him a | 
multitude of enemies, who loaded him with the bittereſt 
reproaches ; his example was nevertheleſs followed by | 
THoMAs1Us, profeſſor of law in the academy of Leipſe, 
and afterwards at Hall, who attacked the Peripatetics with 
new degrees of vehemence and zeal. This eminent man, 
though honourably diſtinguiſhed by the excellence of his. 
genius and the ſtrength of his reſolution, was not, perhaps, 
the propereſt perſon that could be pitched upon to h 
| | t 
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433 
the intereſts of philoſophy. His views, nevertheleſs, were C E N T, 
raft ; he aimed at the reformation of philoſophy in general, XVII. 


ind of the Peripatetic ſyſtem in particular; and he ai 


duouſly employed both the power of exhortation and the 


influence of example; in order to perſuade the Saxons to 
reject the Ariſtotelian ſyſtem, which he had never read, 
and which moſt certainly he did not underſtand, The 
ſcheme of philoſophy, that he ſubſtituted in its place, was 
received with little applauſe, and ſoon ſunk into oblivion z 
but his attempt to overturn the ſyſtem of the Peripatetics, 
and to reſtore the freedom of philoſophical inquiry, was 
attended with remarkable ſucceſs, made, in a little time, 
the moſt rapid progreſs, and produced ſuch admirable 
effects that 'THomaAsIvus is juſtly looked upon, to this day, 
the chief of thoſe bold ſpirits who pulled down philoſo- 


mortal blow to what was called the Se&arian Philoſophy [i] 
in that country, The firſt ſeminary of learning that 
adopted the meaſures of THOMAslus was that of Hall in 


lowed by the reſt of the German ſchools, by ſome ſooner, 
and by others later; and from thence a ſpirit of philoſo- 
plical liberty began to ſpread itſelf into other countries, 
where the Lutheran religion was eſtabliſhed. So that, 
towards the concluſion of this century, the Lutherans 
enjoyed a perfect liberty of conducting their philoſophical 
rlearches in the manner they judged the moſt conformable 
ith truth and reaſon; of departing from the mere dictates 


ich every one his reſpective opinions. This liberty was 
not the conſequence of any poſitive decree of the ſtate, 
nor was it inculcated by any law of the church; it ſeemed 
o reſult from that inviſible diſpoſal of things, which we 


t great men, ſeconding and exciting that natural pro- 
y | Fality towards free inquiry that can never be totally 


ic, ttinguiſhed in the human mind. Many employed this li- 
th My in extracting, after the manner of the ancient Eclectics, 
n, : | . 

vis , [7] By the Sefarian Philoſophers were meant, thoſe who fol- 


* mplicitly ſome one of the ancient philo!ophical ſets, without 
hogs to uſe the dictates of cheir private jud; ment, to correct or 
ty the doctrines or expreſſions of theſe hoary guides, 


0 SECT. II. 
> PARA I, 


IE" 


phical tyranny from its throne in Germany, and gave 4 


daxony, where he was profeſſor ; they were afterwards fol- | 


of authority in matters of ſcience, and of propoſing pub- 


cal accident, and certainly proceeded from the efforts of a 


Vol. IV. Ff what 


2 
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C E N T, What they thought moſt conformable to reaſon, and moſt 
XVil, ſuſceptible of demonſtration, from the productions of the 
* 95 os different ſchools, and connecting theſe extracts in ſuch a | 
manner as to conſtitute a complete body of philoſophy, 

' But ſome made a yet more noble uſe of this ineſtimable 
dl privilege, by employing, with indefatigable zeal and in- 
duſtry, their own faculties in the inveſtigation of truth, 
and building upon ſolid and unchangeable principles a new | 
and ſublime ſyſtem of philoſophy, At the head of theſe 
we may place LEIBNITz, whoſe genius and labours haye 
deſervedly rendered his name immortal t ]. | 
In this conflict between the reformers of philoſophy and 

the votaries of ARISFOTLE, the latter loſt ground from 
day to day, and his ſyſtem, in conſequence of the extremes 
that reformers often fall into, grew fo diſguſting and odious, 
that condemnation was paſſed on every part of it. Hence 
the ſcience of AZetaphyſics, which the Grecian ſage had 
conſidered as the maſter- ſcience, as the original fountain 
of all true philoſophy, was ſpoiled of its honours, 2nd fell 
into contempt ; nor was the authority and influence even 
of Des CARTES (who allo ſet out, in his enquiries, upon 
metaphyſical principles) ſufficient to ſupport it againſt the 
prejudices of the times. However, when the firſt heat of 
oppoſition began to cool, and the rage of party to ſubſide, 


. — ——— . — — —— 
— — — - - 
— — — 2 — 


this degraded ſcience was not only recalled from its exile, Wi be 

by the interpoſition and credit of LE18NiTz, but was alſo pr 

reinſtated in its former dignity and luſtre. In 
The victues XII. The defects and vices of the Lutheran clergy WM to 
and defects have been circumſtantially expoſed and even exaggerated I 
theran doc. by many Writers, who ſeem to require in the miniſters of * 
tors. the Goſpela degree of perfection, w hich ought indeed always Wil zo 


to be aimed at, but which no wiſe obſerver of human nature 
can ever hope to ſee generally reduced to practice. Thele 
ecnſurers repreſent the leading men of the Lutheran church 
as arrogant, con entious, deſpotic, and uncharitable; 25 
deſtitute of Chriſtian ſimplicity and candour; fond of 
quibbling and diſpute; judging of all things by the narrow 
ſpicic of party; and treating with the utmoſt antipatl 
and averſion thoſe that differ from them ever ſo little n 


Lu. The curious reader will find an accurate and ample account af 
this revolution in philoſophy, in the learned BRUCKER S Hiftaria 
Gritica Fhilofophie, | 


9 


religious 
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teligious matters. The leſs conſiderable among the Lu- CE RN r. 
theran doctors were charged with ignorance, with a neg- , XVI. 
: k . 9 E Cc T. II. 
ect of the ſacred duties of their ſtation, and with a want pA II. 
of talent in their character as public teachers. And the Ae 
whole body were accuſed of avarice, lazineſs, want of 
piety, and corruption of manners. 
It will be acknowledged, without difficulty, by thoſe 
who have ſtudied with attention and impartiality the 
genius, manners, and hiſtory of this century, that the 
Lutheran clergy are not wholly irreproachable with reſpect 
to the matters that are here laid to their charge, and that 
many Lutheran churches were under the direction of 
paſtors, who were highly deficient, ſome in zeal, others in 
abilities, many in both, and conſequently ill qualified for 
propagating the truths of Chriſtianity with wiſdom and 
ſuccels, But this reproach is not peculiarly applicable to 
the ſeventeenth century; it is a general charge that, with 
too much truth, may be brought againſt all the ages of the 
church, On the other hand, it muft be acknowledged, 
by all ſuch as are not blinded by ignorance or partiality, 
that the whole of the Lutheran clergy did not conſiſt of 
theſe unworthy paſtors, and that many of the Lutheran 
doctors of this century were diſtinguiſhed by their learn- 
ing, piety, gravity and wiſdom, Nay, perhaps it might 
be difficult to decide, whether in our times, in wich tame 
pretend that the ſanctity of the primitive doctors is revived 
in ſeveral places, there be not as many that do little honour 
to the paſtoral character as in the times of our ancc{tors ? 
It muſt further be obſerved, that many of the defects, 
which are invidiouſly charged upon the doctors of this 


* 4 
— vil © 


Fe, were in a great meature owing to the infelicity of 

re hl the times. They were the unhappy effects of thoſe pub- ; 
4 le calamities which a dreadful war of, thirty years dura- 

iv; 


von produced in Germany; they derived ſtrength from the 

influence of a corrupt education, and were ſometimes en- 

coutaged by the protection and countenance oi vitiuus and 

Polligate magiſtrates. . 
XIII. That the vices of the Lutheran clergy were partly The vices of : 

WIg to the infelicity of the times, will appear evident the Erne 

om ſome particular inſtances, It muſt be acknowlec ged 3 

that, during the greateſt part of this century, neither the te the times 

courſes of the pulpit nor the inſtructions of the ſchools hs 
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were adapted to promote, among the people, juſt ideas of 
religion, or to give them a competent knowledge of the 
doctrines and precepts of the Goſpel. The eloquence of 
the pulpit, as ſome ludiorouſly and too juſtly repreſent it, 
was reduced, in many places, to the noiſy art of bayling 
(during a certain ſpace of time meaſured by a ſand-glaſg) 
upon various points of theology, which the orators under- 
ſtood but very little, and which the people did not under- 
Rand at all; and when the important doctrines and pre. 
cepts of Chriſtianity were introduced in theſe pubhe dif. | 
courſes, they were frequently disftgured by .tawdry and 
puerile ornaments, wholly inconſiſtent with the ſpirit and 
genius of the divine wiſdom that ſhines forth in the Goſpel, 
and were thus, in a great meaſure, deprived of their native 
beauty, efficacy, and power. All this muſt be confeſſed; 


* "as 


but perhaps it may not appear ſurprizing, when all things 
are duly conſidered. The miniſters of the Goſpel hal Wil | 
their heads full of ſonorous and empty words, of trivial : 
diſtinctions and metaphy ſical ſubtilties, and very ill fur- WW , 
niſhed with that kind of knowledge that is adopted to WI , 
touch the heart and to reform the liſe; they had alſo iew Wil ; 
models of true eloquence before their eyes; and therefore Wil , 
it is not much to be wondered, if they dreſſed out their ,; 
diſcourſes with foreign and taſteleſs ornaments. t 
The charge brought againſt the univerſities, that they WI ,, 
ſpent more time in ſubtile and contentious controverly, WI , 
than in explaining the holy Scriptures, teaching the dutic Wil , 
of morality, and promoting a ſpirit of piety and virtue, 
though too juſt, yet may alſo be alleviated by conſidering A 
the nature and circumſtances of the times. The Luthe- n 
rans were ſurrounded with a multitude of adverſaries, wo : 
obliged them to be perpetually in a poſture of deſence; |. 
and the Roman-catholics, who threatened their defiruc-Wl , 
tion, contributed, in a more particular manner, to excteg 9, 
in their doctors that polemic ſpirit, which unfortunately a 
became a habit, and had an unhappy influence on the e. 
erciſe both of their academical and paſtoral functions. ly ; 
time of war, the military art not only becomes ſingularly ma 
reſpectable, but is preferred, without heſitation, betore al 7 
others, on account of its tendency to maintain the inet. 4 
mable bleſſings of liberty and independence; and thus, A &f; 


the midſt of theological commotions, the ſpirit of 1 
ycriy 
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zerſy, by becoming neceſſary, gains an aſcendant, which, 
even when the danger is over, it is unwilling to loſe. It 
were indeed ardently to be wiſhed, that the Lutherans had 
treated with more mildneſs and charity thoſe who differed 
from them in religious opinions, and had diſcovered more 
indulgence and forbearance towards ſuch, more eſpectally, 
as by ignorance, fanaticiſm, or exceffive curioſity, were led 
into error, without pretending, nevertheleſs, to diſturb the 
public tranquillity by propagating their particular ſyſtems. 
But they had unhappily imbibed a ſpirit of perſecution in 
their early education ; this was too much the ſpirit of the 
times, and it was even a leading maxim with our anceſtors, 
that it was both lawful and expedient to uſe ſeverity and 
force againſt thoſe whom they looked upon as heretics. 
This maxim was derived from Rome; and even thoſe who 
ſeparated from that church did not find it eaſy to throw 
off, all of a ſudden, that deſpotic and uncharitable ſpirit, 
that had ſo long been the main ſpring of its government, 
and the general characteriſtic of its members. Nay, in 
their narrow views of things, their very piety ſeemed to 
luppreſs the generous movements of fraternal love and for- 
bearance; and the more they felt themſelves animated 


they find it to renounce that ancient and favourite maxim, 
which had ſo often been ill interpreted and ill applied, that 
whozver is found to be an enemy to God, ought alſo to be de- 
dared an enemy to his country [a0]. 

XIV. There were few or no changes introduced, 
luring this century, into the form of government, the 
method of worſhip, and the external rites and ceremonies 
of the Lutheran church. Many alterations would indeed 
have been made in all theſe, had the princes and ſtates of 
that communion judged it expedient ro put in execution 


eninent men, for reforming its eccleſiaſtical polity. Theſe 


ao] It were to be wiſhed that the Lutherans had not, in 
wan) places, perſevered in theſe ſevere and deſpotic principles longer 
man other Proteſtant churches. Until this very day, the Lutherans 
af Frankfort on the Maine have always refuſed to permit the Reformed 
to celebrate public worſhip within the bounds, or even in the ſuburbs, 
Uthat city, Many attempts have been made to conquer their obſti- 
"Ky in this reſpect, but hitherto without ſucceſs, 
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vith a zeal for the divine glory, the more difficult did 


The eccleſi- 
aſtical laws 
and polity of 
the Luthe- 


rans. 


de plans that had been laid by Thou Asfus, and other 
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did not ſtop here; they reduced within narrower bounds 


what ſucceſs they were reſpectively carried on by the con- 
tending parties. We ſhall only obſerve, that their effects 


proved, in the iſſue, detrimental to the reputation of the 
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plans were built upon a new principle, which ſuppoſ:d 
that the majeſty and ſupreme authority of the ſovercigh 
was the only ſource of church power. On this funda. 
mental principle, which theſe great men took all imagi- 
nable pains to prove by ſolid and ſtriking arguments, they 
raiſed a voluminous ſyſtem of laws, which, in the Judg- 
ment of many, evidently tended to this concluſion: that 
the ſame ſovereign who preſides in the ſtate ought to rule | 
in the church; that prince and pontif are inſeparable cha- 
racters; and that the miniſters of the Goſpel are not the 
ambaſſadors of the Deity, but the deputies or vice-gerentz | 
of the civil magiſtrate. "Theſe reformers of Lutheraniſm 


the few privileges and advantages that the clergy yet re- 
tained, and treated many of the rites, inſtitutions, and 
cuſtoms of our church as the remains of popiſh ſuper- | 
ſtition. Hence an abundant ſource of contention was | 
opened, and a long and tedious controverſy was carried on | 
with warmth and animoſity between the clergy and civi- 
lians. We leave others to determine with what views | 


theſe debates were commences and fomented, and with | 


and conſequences were unhappy, as, in many places, they 


clergy, to the dignity and authority of religion, and to the | 
peace and proſperity of the Lutheran church [x], The | 
preſent ſtate of that church verifies too plainly this obſer- 
vation. It is now its fate to ſee few entering into its 
public ſervice, who are adapted to reſtore the reputation it 
has loſt, or to maintain that which it yet retains. Thole | 
who ae diſtinguiſhed by illuſtrious birth, uncommon | 
genius, and a liberal and ingenuous tur of mind, look 


fee] It has been the ill hap even of well-deſigning men to fall 
into pernicious extremes, in the controverſies relating to the founda- | 
tion, power, and privileges, of the church. Too few have ſteered 
the middle way, and laid their plans with ſuch equity and wiſdom 28 
to maintain the ſovereignty and authority of the fate, without re- 
ducing the church to a mete creature of civil policy. The reader | 
will find a molt intereſting view of this nice and important ſubject 
in the learned and ingenious biſhop of Gloucefler's Alliance betwetr 
Church and State, 2nd in his Dedication of the ſecond yolume of his 
Dia ing Lrvation of Moſes, to my Lord MANSFIELD, x 
YEE - 2 7 upon 
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upon the ſtudy of theology, which has ſo little external © E N T. 
honours and advantages to recommend it, as below their XVII. 
ambition 3 and hence the number of wiſe, learned, and 5 > 
eminent miniſters grows leſs conſiderable from day to day. SS 
This circumſtance is deeply lamented by thoſe among us 
who conſider with attention the dangerous and declining 

ſtate of the Lutheran church; and it is to be feared, that 

our deſcendants will have reaſon to lament it ſtill more 

bitterly. 5 

XV. The eminent writers that adorned the Lutheran Ihe mog 
church through the courſe of this century, were many in num- eminent 
der. We ſhall only mention thoſe whom it is moſt neceſ- Larheran 
fary for a ſtudent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory to be more parti- e 
cularly acquainted with; ſuch are Eolplus and Nicho— 

Las HUNNIUS—LEONARD BUTTER— JOSEPH and Join 
ERNESTI GERHARD— GEORGE and FREDERIC UrRic 
CalixTUs—the MENTZER's — the OLEARIUsS's—FRE= 
DERIC BALDWIN — ALBERT GRAWER — MATTHIAS 
Hog — the CaRPzovius's — JoHN and Paul Tarno- 
vos — JOHN AFFELMAN—EILHART LUBER— the Ly- 
$ER5— MICHAEL WALTHER —Joacnim HILDEBRAND 
JohN V ALENTINE ANDR£45—SOLOMON GLASSIUS 
— ABRAHAM CALOVIUS —Taropokk HACKSPAN — 
Joan HULSEMAN—Jacos WELLER—PETER and JoHN 
Mauszus brothers — JohN Conrad DANHAVER — 
Joan GreoRGE DoRsc HAUS- JOHN ARNDT—MARTIN 
GEYER —JoHN ADAM SCHARTZER—BALTHAZAR and 
Joan Mrer:ngER — AuGUusTUs PFEIFFER — HENRY and 
Joan MuLLER—JusTus CHRISTOPHER SCHOMER— 
Se BAS TIAN SCHMIDT — CHRISTOPHER HORSHOLT — 
tne OstaxNDER's—PHILIP JACOB SPENER—GEB. T HE0- 
DoRE MEyER—PFRIDEM, BECHMAN—and others [ yp], 

XVI. The doctrine of the Lutheran church remained An hiftori- 
entire during this century; its fundamental principles be Yew of 
received no alteration, nor could any doctor of that church, ue 
who ſhould have preſumed to renounce or invalidate any the Luthe- 
of thoſe theological points, that are contained in che Hh 73% 
b:lical books of the Lutherans, have met with toleration and 


Y] For an account of the lives and writings of theſe authors, fee _ 1 
WITTE's Memoriæ Theologorum, and his Diarium Biggraphicum; as 1 
a0 PIPPINGIUS, Gokzlus, and other writers ot literary hiltory. i 
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C E N T. indulgence. It is, however, to be obſerved, that, in later 
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times, various circumſtances contributed to diminiſh, in 


many places, the authority of theſe /ymbolical oracles, 
which had ſo long been conſidered as an almoſt infallible 
rule of faith and praftice. Hence aroſe that unbounded 
liberty, which is at this day enjoyed by all who are not 
inveſted with the character of public teachers, of diſſent- 
ing from the deciſions of theſe hymbols, or creeds, and of 


declaring this diſſent in the manner they judge the moſt 


expedient. The caſe was very different in former times : 
whoever ventured to oppoſe any of the received docttines 


of the church, or to ſpread new religious opinions among 
the people, was called before the higher powers, to give an 


account of his conduct, and very rarely eſcaped without 


ſuffering in his fortune or reputation, unleſs he renounced | 


his innovations. But the teachers of novel doctrines had 


nothing to apprehend, when, towards the concluſion of | 


this century, the Lutheran churches adopted that leading 
maxim of the Arminians, that Chriſtians were accountablz 
to God alone for their religions ſentiments ; and that no indi- 
vidual could be juſtly puniſhed by the magiſtrate for his erri- 
neous opinions, while he conducted himſelf like a virtuous and 
obedient ſubject, and made no attempts to diſturb the peace and 


order of civil ſoctety, It were to be wiſhed that this reli- 


Sacred phi- 
Llogy culti- 
vated among 
the Luthe- 


6 rand 


gious Hhberty, which the dictates of equity muſt approve, 
but of woich the virtuous mind alone can make a wiſe and 
proper uſe, had never degenerated into that unbridled li- 
centiouſneſs that holds nothing ſacred, but with an ayda- 


cious inſolence tramples under foot the ſolemn truths of 


religion, and 1s conſtantly endeavouring to throw contempt 
upon the reſpectable profeſſion of its miniſters. 

XVII. The various branches of ſacred erudition welt 
cultivated with uninterrupted zeal and aſſiduity among the 
Lutherans, who, at no period of time, were without able 
commentators, and learned and faithful guides for the Is 
terpretation of the holy Scriptures. It is natural to men- 
tion here TaRxnovius, GERHARD, HAcsPAN, CALIX- 
TUS, ERASMUS SCHMIDT, to whom might be added 3 
numerous liſt of learned and judicious expoſitors of 
the ſacred oracles. But what appears more peculiarly 
worthy of obſ-rvation is, that the very period, which ſome 
look upon as the moſt barren of learned produKtions, and 
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the moſt remarkable for a general inattention to the branch 
of erudition now under conſideration, produced that ineſti- 
mable and immortal work of SoLomon GLass1vs, which 
he publiſhed under the title of Sacred Philology, and than 
which none can be more uſeful for the interpretation of 
Scripture, as it throws an uncommon degree of light upon 
the language and phraſeology of the inſpired writers. It 


conſiderable part of this century was more employed, by 
the profeſſors of the different univerſities, in defending with 
ſubtilty and art the peculiar doctrines of the Lutheran 
church, than in illuſtrating and explaining the Holy Scrip- 
ture, which is the only genuine ſource of divine truth, 
Whatever was worthy of cenſure in this manner of pro- 
ceeding, was abundantly repaired by the more modern 


the rage of controverſy begin to ſubſide, than the greateſt 
part of them turned their principal ſtudies towards the ex- 
poſition and illuſtration of the Sacred Writings ; and they 
were particularly animated in the execution of this labo- 
rious, taſk by obſerving the indefatigable induſtry of thoſe 
among the Dutch divines, who, in their interpretations of 
deripture, followed the ſentiments and method of Coc- 
eros. At the head of theſe modern commentators we 
may place, with juſtice, SEBASTIAN SCHMIDT, who was 
at leaſt the moſt laborious and voluminous expoſitor of 
this age. After this learned writer, may be ranked Ca- 
Lovius, GEIER, SCHOMER, and others of inferior note [z]. 


unhappy in ſeveral reſpects, were neyertheleſs attended 
with this good effect, that they engaged many to apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, which they 
had too much neglected before that period, and to the pe- 
rulal of the commentators and interpreters of the ſacred 
oracles, Theſe commentators purſued various methods, 


Nl and were unequal both in their merit and ſucceſs, Some 
x- confined themſelves to the ſignification of the words of 
12 deripture, and the literal ſenſe that belonged to the phraſes 
g of the inſpired writer; others applied their expoſitions of 
ry = 
. 
* 


Scripture, 


muſt, at the ſame time, be candidly acknowledged, that z 


divines of the Lutheran communion. For no ſooner did 


The conteſts excited by the perſons called Piatiſis, though 
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Scripture to the deciſion of controverted points, and at. 
tacked their adverſaries either by refuting their falſe inter- 
pretations of Scripture, or by making uſe of their own 
commentaries to overturn their doctrines z a third fort, 
after unfoiding the ſenſe of Scripture, applied it carefully 
to the purpoſes of life and the direction of practice. We 


might mention another claſs of interpreters, who, by an 


aſſiduous peruſal of the writings of the Cocceians, are 


laid to have injudiciouſly acquired their defects, as appeary 


by their turning the ſacred hiſtory into allegory, and 


ſecking rather the more remote and myſterious ſenſe of 
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Scripture, than its obvious and literal ſignification. 
XVIII. The principal doctors of this century followed, 
at firſt, the looſe method of deducing their theological 
doctrine from Scripture under a few general heads. This 
method had been obſerved in ancient times by MELAxe- 
THRON, and was vulgarly called Common-Place divinity, 
They, however, made uſe of the principles, terms, and 
ſubtile dictinctions, of the Peripatetic philoſophy, which 


was yet in high reputation, in explaining and illuſtrating 


each particular doctrine. The firſt perſon that reduced 
theology into a regular ſyſtem, and gave it a truly ſcien- 
tific and philoſophical form, was GEORGE CALIxrus, a 
man of great genius and erudition, who had imbibed the 
ſpirit of the Ariſtotelian ſchool, His deſign in general 
was not io much cenſured, as the particular method he 
followed, and the form he gave to his theological ſyſtem; 
for be divided the whole ſcience of divinity into thiee 
parts, viz, the end, the ſulject, the means; and this diviſion, 
Which was borrowed from ARISTOTLE, appeared ex- 
tremely improper to many. This philoſophical method of 
ranging the truths of Chriſtianity was followed, with 
remarkable zeal and emulation, by the moſt eminent doc- 
tors in the diferent ſchools of learning, and even in out 


TINS, 
times it has its votaries. Some indeed had the courage to 


depart from it, and to exhibit the doctrines of religion 


under a different, though {till under a ſcientific, form ; 


Þut they had few followers, and ſtruggled in vain againk 


the empire of ARISTOTLE, who reigned with a dejpoiic 

authority in the ſchools. | 
There were, however, many pious and good men, who 

Þeblcd with creat diſpleaſure this irruption of metaphjh3 
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into the ſphere of theology, and never could be brought c E N Ty 
to reliſh this philoſophical method of teaching the doc- XVII. 
trines of Chriſtianity. They earneſtly deſired to fee divine ts Ti 
truth freed from captious queſtions and ſubtilties, delivered. 
from the ſhackles of an imperious ſyſtem, and exhibited 
with that beautiful ſimplicity, perſpicuity, and evidence, 
in which it appears in the ſacred writings. Perſons of 
this turn had their wiſhes and expectations in ſome meaſure 
anſwered, when, towards the concluſion of this century, 
the learned SPENER, and others animated by his exhorta- 
tions and example, began to incuicate the truths and 
precepts of religion in a more plain and popular manner, 
and when the EcleCtics had ſucceeded ſo far as to dethrone 
ARISTOTLE, and to baniſh his philoſophy from the 
oreateſt part of the Lutheran ſchools, SPENER was not 
ſo far ſucceſsful as to render univerſal his popular method 
of teaching theology; it was nevertheleſs adopted by a 
conſiderable number of doctors ; and it cannot be denied, 
that, ſince this period, the ſcience of divinity, delivered 
from the jargon of the ſchools, has aſſumed a more liberal 
and graceful aſpect. The ſame obſervation may be ap- 
plied to controverſial productions; it is certain that pole- 
mics were totally deſtitute of elegance and perſpicuity. ſo 
long as ARISTOTLE reigned in the ſeminaries of learning, 
and that they were more or leſs embelliſhed and improved 
iince the ſuppreſſion and diſgrace of the Peripatetic phi- 
lolophy. It is, however, to be lamented, that contro- 
verſy did not loſe, at this period, all the circumſtances, 
that had fo juſtly rendered it diſpleaſing ; and that the 
defects, that had given ſuch offence in the theological 
Uſputants of all parties, were far from being entirely re- 
moved. Theſe defeats ſtill ſubſiſt, though perhaps in a 
leſs ſhocking degree; and whether we peruſe the pole- 
mie writers of ancient or modern times, we ſhall find too 
ſew among them, who may be ſaid to be animated by the 
pure love of truth, without any mixture of pride, paiſion, 
or partiality, and whom we may pronounce free from the 
Ilufions of prejudice and ſelf. love. | 55 
XIX. The ſcience of morals, which muſt ever be eſtee med The ſtate of 
the maſter-ſcience, from its immediate influence upon life moral ſei- 
and manners, was, for a long time, neglected among 1 ; 
the Lutherans, If we except a few eminent men, ſuch as rans, 
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ARNDT and GERHARD, who compoſed ſome popular 
treatiſes concerning the internal worſhip of the Deity, and 
the duties of Chriſtians, there did not appear, during the 
greateſt part of this century, any moral writer of diſtin. 
guiſn d merit. Hence it happened, that thoſe who ap- 
plied themſelves to the buſineſs of reſolving what are 
called Cafes of Conſcience, were held in high eſteem, and 
their tribunals were much frequented, But as the true 
principles and foundations of morality were not, as yet, 
eſtabliſned with a ſufficient degree of preciſion and evi. 
dence, their deciſions were often erroneous, and they 
were liable to fall into daily miſtakes, CALIxrus was 
the firſt wko ſeparated the objects of faith from the duties 


of morality, and exhibited the latter under the form of an 


independent ſcience. He did not, indeed, live to finiſh | 


this work. the beginning of which met with univerſal ap- 


plauſe ; his diſciples however employed, with ſome degree 
of ſucceſs, the inſtructions they had received from their 
maſter, in executing his plan, and compoſing a ſyſtem of 
Moral Theology. This ſyſtem, in proceſs of time, fell into 
diſcredit, on account of the Peripatetic form under which 
It appeared ; for, notwithſtanding the ſtriking repugnance 


that there is, in the very nature of things, between the 


beautiful ſcience of Morals and the perplexing intricacies 


of Meraph;fics, CarixTus could not abſtain from the 


latter in building his Moral ſyſtem, The moderns, 


Commo- 
tions and 


 eonteſts in 


the Luthe- 
ran church, 


however, ſtripped morality of this Peripatetic garment, 
Calling to their aſſiſtance the law of nature, which had 
been explained and illuſtrated by PurFEN DORF and other 
authors, and comparing this law with the ſacred writings, 
they not only diſcovered the true ſprings of Chriſtian 
virtue, and entered into the true ſpirit and ſenſe of the 
divine laws, but alſo digeſted the Whole ſcience of Morals 


Into a better order, and demonſtrated its principles with 


a new and ſuperior degree of evidence. a 

XX. Theſe improvements in theology and morality did 
not diffuſe ſuch a ſpirit of concord in the Lutheran church, 
as was ſufficient to heal ancient diviſions, or to prevent 
new ones. That church, on the contrary, was involved 
in the moſt lamentable commotions and tumults, during 
the whole courſe of this century, partly by the controyeiſies 


that aroſe among its moſt eminent doctors, and parti) jy 
5 : ASE _ 
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the intemperate zeal of violent reformers, the fanatical 
predictions of pretended prophets, and the raſh meaſures 
of innovators, who ſtudiouſly ſpread among the people, 
new, ſingular, and, for the moſt part, extravagant opinions, 
The controverſies that divided the Lutheran doctors may 
be ranged under two claſſes, according to their different 
importance and extent. as ſome of them involved the 
whole church in tumult and diſcord, while others were 
leſs univerſal in their pernicious effects. Of the former 
claſs there were two controverſies, that gave abundant 
exerciſe to the Polemic talents of the Lutheran doctors 
during the greateſt part of this century; and theſe turned 
upon the religious ſyſtems that are znerally known under 
the denominations of Syncretiſm and Pietiſm. Nothing 
could be more amiable than the principles that gave riſe 
to the former, and nothing more reſpectable and praiſe- 
worthy than the deſign that was propoſed by the latter. 
The Syncretiſts [a], animated with that fraternal love and 
that pacific ſpirit, which JzssUs CHRIST had fo often re- 


ciples, uſed their warmeſt endeavours to promote union 


undoubtedly in view the reſtoration and advancement of 
that holineſs and virtue, that had ſuffered ſo much by the 
influence of licentious manners on the one hand, and b 


two great and amiable virtues, that gave riſe to the projects 


were combated by a third, even a zeal for maintaining the 
truth, and preſerving it from all mixture of error. Thus 
the love of truth was unhappily found to ſtand in oppoſi- 
tion to the love of union, piety, and concord; and thus, 
in this preſent critical and corrupt ſtate of human nature, 
the unruly and turbulent paſſions of men can, by an egre- 
gious abuſe, draw the worſt conſequences from the beſt 
things, and render the molt excellent principles and views 
productive of confuſion, calamity, and diſcord. 


La] The Syncretiſis were alſo called Calixtines from their chief, 
GEORGE CALIXTUS ; and Helmſtadians, from the univerſity where 
tier plan of doftrine and union tovk its riſe. 


XXI. The 


commended as the peculiar characteriſtics of his true diſ- 


and concord among Chriſtians; and the Pietiſs had 


the turbulent ſpirit of controverſy on the other. Theſe 


and efforts of the two orders of perſons now mentioned, 
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XXI. The origin of Syncreti/m was owing to Grokot 
CaLI1xTUs of Sleſwick, a man of eminent and diſtinguiſhed 
abilities and merit, and who had few equals in this cen- 
tury, either in point of learning or genius. This great 
man being placed in a univerſity [5], which, from the 
very time of its foundation, had been remarkable for en- 
couraging freedom of inquiry, improved this happy privi- 
lege, examined the reſpective doctrines of the various 
ſects that bear the Chriſtian name, and found, in the no- 
tions commonly received among divines, ſome things de- 
fective and erroneous. He accordingly gave early inti- 
mations of his diſſatisfaction with the ſtate of theology, 
and lamented, in a more particular manner, the diviſions 
and factions that reigned among the ſervants and diſci- 
ples of the ſame great maſter. He therefore turned his 
views to the ſalutary work of ſoftening the animoſities 
produced by theſe diviſions, and ſhewed the warmeſt 
deſire, not ſo much of eſtabliſhing a perfect harmony and 
concord between the jarring ſects, which no human 
power ſeemed capable of effecting, as of extinguiſhing the 
hatred, and appeaſing the reſentment, which the contend- 


ing parties diſcovered too much in their conduct towards 


each other, His colleagues did not ſeem at all averſe to 


this pacific project; and the ſurprize that this their ſilence 


or acquieſcence muſt naturally excite, in ſuch as are ac- 
quainted with the theological fpirit of the ſeventeenth 
century, will be diminiſhed, when it is conſidered, that 
the profeſſors of divinity at Helm/tadt bind themſelves, at 
their admiſſion, by an oath, to uſe their beſt and moſt 
zealous endeavours to heal the diviſions and terminate the 
conteſts that prevail among Chriſtians. Neither CALIxX- 
Tus, however, nor his friends, eſcaped the oppoſition that 
it was natural to expect in the execution of ſuch an un- 
popular and comprehenfive project. They were warmly 


attacked, in the year 1639, by STATIUs BUSCHERUS, 2 | 


Hanoverian eccleſiaſtic, a bigoted votary of RAMUS, 2 


declared enemy to all philoſophy, and a man of great te- 
merity and imprudence. This man, exaſperated at the 


[b] The univerſity of Helmſladt, in the dutchy of Brunſwick, 
founded in the year 3576. 5 
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preference CAL Ixus and his companions had given to the C E N Te 
Peripatetic philoſophy over the principles of the Ramiſts, 5 
compoſed a very malignant book, entitled, Crypto-Papiſmus pas r II. 
woe Theologiæ Flelmſiadienſis [c], in which CALIxTrus was 
charged with a long lift of errors. Though this produc- 
tion made ſome ſmall impreſſion on the minds of certain 
perſons, it is nevertheleſs probable, that BuscHER would 
have almoſt univerfally paſſed for a partial, malicious, and 
raſh accuſer, had his inveCtives and complaints rendered 
CaiixTVys more cautious and prudent, But the upright 
and generous heart of this eminent man, which diſdained 
difimulation to a degree that bordered upon the extreme 
of imprudence, excited him to ſpeak with the utmoſt 
ſtankneſs his private ſentiments ; and thus to give a cer- 
nin meaſure of plauſibility to the accuſations of his adver- 
ſary, Both he and his colleague Conran HoRNEIUS 
maintained with boldneſs and perſeverance ſeveral propo- 
tions; which appeared, to many others beſides BuschER, 
new, fingular, and of a dangerous tendency ; and CALIx- 
| Tus more eſpecially, by the freedom and plainneſs with 
which he declared and defended his ſentiments, drew upon 
him the reſentment and indignation of the Saxon doctors, 
who, in the year 1645, were preſent at the conference of 
Thorn, He had been choſen by FRED ERIC WILLIAM, 
e:cior of Brandenburg, as colleague and aſſiſtant to the 
dvines he ſent from Koning /berg to theſe conferences; and 
the daxon deputies were greatly incenſed to ſee a Lutheran 
eecleſiaſtic in the character of an aſſiſtant to a deputation 
of Reformed doctors. This firſt cauſe of offence was 
followed by other incidents, in the courſe of theſe con- 
ferences, which increaſed the reſentment of the Saxons 
wanſt CALIXTUS, and made them accuſe him of leaning 
to the ſide of the Reformed churches. We cannot enter 
here into a circumſtantial account of this matter, which 
would lead us from our main defign. We ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that when theſe conferences broke up, the Saxon 
doctors, and more eſpecially HutsEMan, WEILER, 
XHARFIUs, and CALOVIUs, turned the whole force of 
tier Polemic weapons againſt CALIxTus ; and, in their 


— tt. | 


e] i. e. Popery diſcuiſed under the maſt of the new theological 
Men of Helmltadt, 9 
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public writings, reproached him. with apoſtacy from the 
principles of Lutheraniſm, and with a propenſity towards 
the ſentiments both of the Reformed and Romiſh churches, 
This great man did not receive tamely. the inſults of his 
adverſaries, His conſummate knowledge of the philoſo- 
phy that reigned in the ſchools, and his perfect acquain- 
tance with the hiſtory of the church, rendered him an able 


diſputant; and accordingly he repelled, with the greateſt 


The cont1- 
nuation and 
iſſue of theſe 
debates. 


vigour, the attacks of his enemies, and carried on, wick 


uncommon ſpirit and erudition, this important contro- 


verſy, until the year 1656, when death put an end to his 


labours, and tranſported him from theſe ſcenes of diſſenſion 
and tumult into the regions of peace and concord [d. 


XXII. Neither the death of CALIxTUs, nor the de. 


ceaſe of his principal adverſaries, were ſufficient to extin- 
guiſh the flame they had kindled; on the contrary, the 


conteſt was carried on, after that period, with more ani- 


moſity and violence than ever. The Saxon doctors, and 
more eſpecially CAL o vius, inſulted the aſhes and attacked 


the memory of this great man with unexampled bitterneſs 


and malignity ; and, in the judgment of many eminent 
and worthy doEtors, who were by no means the partiſans 
of CaLixTus, conducted themſelves with ſuch impru- 


[4] Thoſe who deſire to be more minutely aëquainted with the 
particular circumſtances of this famous controverſy, the titles and 
characters of the books publiſhed on that occaſion, and the doctrines 


that produced ſuch warm conteſts and ſuch deplorable diviſions, will 


do well to conſult WALCHIUSs, CaROLUS, WEISMAN, ARNOLD, 
and other writers; but above all, the third volume of the Cimbria 
Litterata of MOLLERUS, p. 121. in which there is an ample account 


of the life, tranſactions, and writings of CaLIxTUs. But, if any 


reader ſhould puſh his curioſity trill further, and be ſollicitous to 
know the more ſecret ſprings that a&ed in this whole affair, the 
remote cauſes of the events and tranſactions relating to it, the ſpirit, 


views, and characters of the diſputants, the arguments uſed on both 
ſides; in a word, thoſe things that are principally intereſting and- 


worthy of attention in controverſies of this kind, he will find no hiltory 
that will ſatisfy him fully in theſe reſpects. A hiſtory that would 
throw a proper light upon theſe important matters, muit be compoſed 
by a man of great candour and abilities; by one who knows the world, 
has ſtudied human nature, is furniſhed with materials and documents 
that lie as yet concealed in the cabinets of the curious, and is not 
unacquainted with the ſpirit that reigns and the cabals that are carried 
on in the courts of princes. But were ſuch an hiſtorian to be found, 
I queſtion very much, whether, even in our times, he could publiſh 
without danger all the circumſtances of this memorable conteſt. 
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dence and temerity, as were every way adapted to pro- c ENT, 
duce an open ſchiſm in the Lutheran church. They drew . XVII. 
up a new kind of - Creed, or confeſſion of the Lutheran Wis ” 
faith [e], which they propoſed to place in the claſs of — 
what the members of our Communion call their Sy- 

lical Boots, and which, of conſequence, all profeſſors of 

divinity and all candidates for the miniſtry would be 

chliged to ſubſcribe, as containing the true and genuine 

doctrine of the Lutheran church. By this new produc- 

tion of intemperate zeal, the friends and followers of Ca- 

Uxrus were declared unworthy of the communion of 

that church; and were, accordingly, ſuppoſed to have 

forfeited all right to the privileges and tranquillity that 

were granted to the Lutherans by the laws of the em- 

pire. - The reputation of CALIxTvs found, nevertheleſs, . 

ſome able defenders, who pleaded his cauſe with modeſty 

and candour ; ſuch were Trrius, HiLDEBRAND, and 

other eccleſiaſtics, who were diſtinguiſhed from the mul- 

titude by their charity, moderation, and prudence, Theſe 

good men ſhewed, with the utmoſt evidence, that the 

new Creed, mentioned above, would be a perpetual ſource 

of contention and diſcord, and would thus have a fatal 

effect upon the true intereſts of the Lutheran church; but 

their counſels were over-ruled, and their admonitions 

neglected, Among the writers who oppoſed this Creed, 

ws FREDERIC ULRIC CALixTUs, who was not defti- 

tute of abilities, though much inferior to his father in 

learning, genius, and moderation. Of thoſe that ſtood 

forth in its vindication and defence, the moſt conſiderable 


% Son We OWN 


> 


0 were CALovius and STRAUCHIUS, The polemic pro- 
0 Wi Gultions or theſe contending parties were multiplied from 
: lay to day, and yet remain as deplorable monuments of 
hk de intemperate zeal of the champions on both ſides of the 


lueſtiyn. The inveCtives, reproaches, and calumnies, 
wth which theſe productions were filled, ſhewed too 
laimly that many of theſe writers, inſtead of being ani- 
nated with the love of truth, and a zeal for religion, were 
ther actuated by a keen ſpirit of party, and by the ſug- 
tions of vindictive pride and vanity. Theſe conteſts 


(1 The title of this new Creed was Conſenſus repetiti Fidei were 
ulheranæ. phy” 


Vol. IV, 885 . were 
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| | CEN T. were of long duration; they were, however, at length 
= XVII 1 ſuſpended, towards the cloſe of this century, by the death 
p II. of thoſe who had been the principal actors in this ſcene of 
| 


— theological diſcord, by the abolition of the Creed that had 


—_— 


| produced it, by the riſe of the new debates of a different 
oh nature, and by other circumſtances of inferior moment, 


* 


| l-  whichs needleſs to mention. | | | 
l Th Ee XXIII. It will be proper to give, here, ſome account of | 
M 1 the accuſations that were brought againſt CALIxrus by 
his adverſaries. The principal charge was, his havin 
formed a project, not of uniting into one eccleſiaſtical 

body, as ſome have underſtood it, the Romiſh, Luthe- 

ran, and Reformed churches, but of extinguiſhing the 

hatred and animoſity, that reigned among the members of | 

theſe different communions, and joining them in the 

bonds of charity, mutual benevolence and forbearance, 

"This is the project, which was at firſt condemned, and is 

ſtill known under the denomination of Syncretiſm []. 


J It is neither my deſign nor my inclination to adopt the cauſe | 
| > | of CALIXTUS ; nor do I pretend to maintain, that his writings and 
his doctrines are exempt from error. But the love of truth obliges 

me to obſerve, that it has been the ill hap of this eminent man to fall 

þ into the hands of bad interpreters; and that even thoſe who ima- 

1 | gSimne they have been more ſucceſsful than others in inveſtigating his 
4 | true ſentiments, have moſt grievouſly miſunderſtood them. CALIx- 

14 Tus is commonly ſuppoſed to have formed the plan of a formal re- 

conciliation of the Proteſtants with the church of Rome and its pon- 

tits; but this notion is entirely groundleſs, ſince he publicly and ex- 

preſly declared, that the Proteſtants could by no means enter into 

the bonds of concord and communion with the Romiſh church, as 

it was conſtituted at this time; and that, if there had ever exiſted | 

any proſpett of healing the diviſions that reigned between it and the 

Froteſtant churches, this proſpect had entirely vaniſhed ſince the 

council of Trent, whole violent proceedings and tyrannical decrees 
wer had rendered the union, now under confideration, abſolutely impoſ- 
1 üble. Ile is further charged with having either approved or ex- 
14 | cuſed the greateſt part of thoſe errors and ſuperſtitions, that are 
looked upon as a diſhonour to the church of Rome; but this charge 
is abundantly refuted, not only by the various treatiſes, in which he 
expoled the fal ſhood and abſurdity of the doctrines and opinions of 
that church, but alſo by the declarations of the Roman oatholics 
themſelves, who acknowledge that CALIXTVUS attacked them with 
much more learning and ingenuity than had been diſcovered by any 
other Proteſtant writer“. It is true, he maintained that the Luthe- 

* PBossver, in his Traits de la Communion ſous les deux Eſpeces, p. i. $ 
p- 12. ſpeaks thus of the eminent man now under conſideration : Le Je 
GroxGr CarixTe, le plus babile des Lutheriens de ustre tems, qui a ce 
I bas dgStemeit contre nous, &. | | 
Seyeral 
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Several ſingular opinions were alſo laid to the charge of c K N T, 
this great man, and were exaggerated and blackened, as XVII. 

the moſt innocent things generally are, when they paſs RET: II. 


a a CS Ao 11. 
through the medium of maligniq and party-ſpirit. Such 9 8 


were his notions concerning the ob/cure manner in. which 
the doctrine of the Trinity was revealed under the Old 
Teſtament diſpenſation ; the appearances of the Son of 
God during that period; the eceſſity of good works to 
the attainment of everlaſting ſalvation; and God's being 
accafionally [g] the author of fin, Theſe notions, in the 
eſteem of many of the beſt judges of theological matters, 
have been always looked upon as of an indifferent na- 
ture, as opinions which, even were they falſe, do not 
affect the great and fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity. 
But the two great principles that CALIXTus laid down as 


—_ 


tans and Roman=-catholics did not differ about the fundamental docs 
trines of the Chriſtian faith; and it were to be wiſhed, that he nad 
never aſſerted any ſuch thing, or, at leaſt, that he had expreſted his 
meaning in more proper and inoffenſive terms, It muſt however be 
tonſidered, that he always looked upon the popes and their votaries, 
as having adulterated theſe fundamental doctrines with an impure 
mixture or addition of many opinions and tenets, which no wiſe and 
good Chriſtian could adopt; and this conſideration diminiſhes a 
good deal the extravagance of an aſſertion, which, otherwiſe, would ; 
deſerve the ſevereſt cenſure. We fhall not enter further into a re— 
ew of the imputations that were caſt upon CALIXTus, by perfans 
more diſpoſed to liſten to his accuſers, than to thoſe who endeavour 
with candour and impartiality to repreſent his ſentiments and his 
meaſures in their true point of view. But if it ſhould be aſked here, 
what this man's real deſign was? we anſwer, that he laid down the 
following maxims: Firſt, hat, if it were pefſible to bring back the 


e church of Rome to the flate in which it awas during the firjl jive cen- 
e luries, the Proteſtants would be no longer juſtiſied in reſectiug its com- 
8 ; 


nunion: Secondly, that the modern members of the Romijn church, 
though polluted with many intolerable errors, were not all eqzally 
mminal; and that ſuch of them, more eſpecially, as fiacercly be 
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from perceiving the truth, avere not to be excluded from ſalvation, 
wr deemed heretics, provided they gave their afjent to the dofrines 


cs onutamed in the Apoſtles Creed, and eadeavoured jerioufly to govern 

th tbeir wes by the precepts of the Goſpel, I do not pretend to defend 

ny theſe maxims, which ſcem, however, to have many patrons in our | 
8 mes; I would only obterve, that the doctrine they contain is much | 
= = intolerable than that which was commonly imputed to CALIX - | 
65 8. 
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c E N T, the foundation and ground-work of all his reconcilin 
XVII. and pacific plans, gave much more offence than the plans 
* 8 12 themſelves, and drew upon him the indignation and re. 
. ſentment of many. Thoſe principles were: Firſt, that the 
| fundamental doeirinesof Chriſtianity (by which he meant thoſe 
elementary principles from whence all its truths flow) 
were preſerved pure and entire in all the three communions, and 
were contained in that ancient form of doctrine, that is vul- 
garly . known by the name of the Apoſiles Creed. And, ſe- 
condly, that the tenets and opinions, Which had been con- 
flantly received by the ancient doctors daring the firſt five cen- 
turies, were to be conſidered as of equal truth and authority 
with the expreſs declarations and doctrines of ſcripture, The 
general plan of CALIxTUus was founded upon the firſt of 
theſe propoſitions ; and he made uſe of the ſecond to give 
ſome degree of plauſibility to certain Romiſh doctrines 
and inſtitutions, which have been always rejected by the 
proteſtant church; and to eſtabliſh a happy concord be- 
tween the various Chriſtian communions that had hithero 
lived in the ſtate of diſſenſion and ſeparation from each 
other. | 


Debates car= XXIV. The divines of Rintelen, Koning /berg, and 
3 e Zena, were more or leſs involved in theſe warm conteſts. 
of Rincl-n I huſe of Rintelen, more eſpecially HENIchlus and Mu— 
and Acirgſ- $ Us, had, on ſeveral occaſions, and particularly at te 
wm conterence of Caſſel, ſhewn plainly that they approved of 
the plan of CALixr us for removing the unhappy diſcords 
and animoſities, that reigned among Chriſtians, and that 
they beheld with peculiar ſatis faction that part of it that 
had for its object union and concord among the Prote- 
ſtant churches, Hence they were oppoſed with great 
animoſity by the Saxon doctors and their adherents, in 
various polemic productions [h], TE 
The pacific ſpirit of CALIxxrus diſcovered itſelf alſo at 
Koningſberg, JohN LATERMAN, MICHAEL BEHMIUS, 
and the learned CHRIsTOPHER DREYER, who had been 
the diſciples of that great man, were at little pains to con- 
ceal their attachment to the ſentiments of their maſter, 
By this diſcovery, they drew upon them the reſentment 


[] See ABRAR. CaLovn Hiſtoria Syncreſtica, p. 618,—J0- 


GOA WALCHL Introductio in controverfias Lutheran. vol. l. 
p- 286. | 


of 
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of their collegues JOHN BEnmivs and CELESTINE Mis- C EN T. 
LENTA, who were ſeconded by the whole body of the _ n. 
clergy of Koning fherg ; and thus a warm controverſy aroſe, 4 
which was carried on, during many years, in ſuch a — 
manner as did very little honour to either of the contend- 

ing parties. The interpoſition of the civil magiſtrate, 

together with the deceaſe of BBH MLU and MisLENTA, 

put an end to this inteſtine war, which was ſucceeded by 

a new conteſt of long duration between DREYER and his 
aſſociates on the one fide, and ſeveral foreign divines on 

the other, who conſidered the ſyſtem of CaLixTvus as 

highly pernicious, and looked upon its defenders as the 

enemies of the church. This new controverſy was ma- 

naged, on both ſides, with as little equity and modera- 

tion as thoſe which preceded it [i]. | 

XXV. It muſt, at the ſame time, be acknowledged, and thoſcof 
to the immortal honour of the divines of Feng, that they * 
diſcovered the moſt conſummate prudence and the moſt 
amiable moderation in the midſt of theſe theological de- 

| bates, For though they confeſſed ingenuouſly, that the 
ſentiments of CALIxTUs were not of ſuch a nature, as 

that they could be all adopted without exception, yet they 
maintained, that the greateſt part of his tenets were much 

leſs pernicious than the Saxon doctors had repreſented 

them; and that ſeveral of them were innocent, and might 

be freely admitted without any danger to the cauſe of 

truth, SOLOMON GiLASSIUS, an eccleſiaſtic, renowned 

for the mildneſs of his temper, and the equity of his pro- 

ceedings, examined with the utmoſt candour and impar- 

tiality the oppoſite ſentiments of the doctors that were en- 

gaged in this important controverſy, and publiſhed the 

relult of this examination, by the expreſs order of ER- 

NEST, prince of Saxe-Gotha, ſurnamed the Pious [+], 
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Li] See CHRISTOPHER HARTKONCH's Church-Hiſtory of Pruſſia 
(written in German) book ii. chap. x. p. 602.—MOLERI Cimbria 
Litterata, tom. iii. p. 150.,—See alſo the As and Documents cone 
tamed in the famous collection, entitled, Unſculidge Nachrichten, 
A. 1740, p- 144. A. 1742, p. 29. A. 1745, Pp. 91 | | 

e This piece, which was written in German, did not appear in 
public till after the death of GLAss1Us, in the year 1662; 1 ſe- 
cond edition of it was publiſhed in 8vo at Jena ſome years ago. 
| he piece exhibits a rare and ſhining inſtance of \theological mode- 
tation; and is worthy of a ſerious and attentive peruſal. 
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Mus us, a man of ſuperior learning and exquiſite pe. 
netration and judgment, adopted fo far the ſentiments of 
CALIXTUS as to maintain, that good works might, in a 
certain ſenſe, be conſidered as neceſſary to ſalvation ; and 
that of the erroneous doctrines imputed to this eminent 
man, ſeveral were of little or no importance, It is very 
probable, that the followers of CALIxXxTUS would have 
willingly ſubmitted this whole controverſy to the arbitra- 
tion of ſuch candid and impartial judges. But this laud— 
able moderation offended fo highly the Saxon doQors, 
that they began to ſuſpect the academy of Jena of ſeveral 
erroneous opinions, and marked out Mus us, in a par- 


ticular manner, as a perſon who had, in many reſpeQs, 


apoſtatized from the true and orthodox faith [I. 
XXVI. Theſe debates were ſuppreſſed and ſucceeded 
by new commotions that aroſe in the church, and are 
commonly known under the denomination of the Pzzti- 


ftical Controverſy. This controverſy was owing to the 


zeal of a certajn ſet of perſons, who, no doubt with pi- 
ous and upright intentions, endeavoured to ſtem the tor- 
rent of vice and corruption, and to reform the licentious 
manners both of the clergy and the people. But, as the 
beſt things may be abuled, ſo this reforming ſpirit inflamed 
perſons that were but ill qualified to exert it with wiſdom 
and ſucceſs, Many, deluded by the ſuggeſtions of an ir- 
regular imagination, and an ill- informed underſtanding, 
or guided by principles and views of a {till more criminal 
nature, ſpread abroad new and ſingular opinions, falſe vi- 
ſions, unintelligible maxims, auſtere precepts, and im- 
prudent clamours againſt the diſcipline of the church; all 


which excited the molt dreadful tumults, and kindled the 


games of contention and diſcord. The commencement of 
Pietiſn was indeed laudable and decent. It was ſet on 
foot by the pious and learned SPENER, who, by the pri- 
vate ſocieties he formed at Francfort, with a deſign to pro- 
mote vital religion, rauzed the lukewarm from their in- 


difference, and excited a ſpirit of vigour and reſolution in 


* 8 : 
[] For an account of the imputations caſt upon the divines of 
Jena, and more elpecialiy on Mus us, ſee a judicious and folid 
w. 1k of the latter, entitled, Der Fenifchen Theologen Ausfibrlick? 
Erllaruus, &. — Ste allo Jo. GEORGH WALCHII Introductio # 
Loutreverjias Eecigſiæ Lulberane, vol. i. p. 405. 5 0 
8 a thobe 
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thoſe who had been ſatished to lament, in ſilence, the 
progreſs of impiety. The remarkable effect of theſe pi- 
ous meetings was increaſed by a book publiſhed, by this 
well-meaning man, under the title of Pious Deſires, in 
which he exhibited a ſtriking. view of the diſorders of the 
church, and propoſed the remedies that were proper to 
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heal them. Many perſons of good and upright inten- 


tions were highly pleaſed both with the proceedings and 
writings of SPENER, and indeed, the preateſt part of 
thoſe, who had the cauſe of virtue and practical reli- 
gion truly at heart, applauded the deſigns of this good 


man, though an apprehenſion of abuſes retained numbers 


from encouraging them openly. Theſe abuſes actually 


happened. "The remedies propoſed by SPENER to heal 
the diſorders of the church fell into unſkilful hands, were 


adminiſtered without ſagacity or prudence, and thus, in 
many caſes, proved to be worſe than the diſeaſe 1t- 
ſelf, The religious meetings abovementioned (or the 
Colleges of Piety, as they were uſually called by a phraſe 
borrowed from the Dutch) tended in many places to kin- 


dle in the breaſts of the multitude the flames of a blind 


and intemperate zeal, whoſe effects were impetuous and 
violent, inſtead of that pure and rational love of God, 
whoſe fruits are benign and peaceful. Hence complaints 
aroſe againſt theſe inſtitutions of Pietiſm, as if, under a 
ſtriking appearance of ſanctity, they led the people into 
falſe notions of religion, and fomented, in thoſe who 


were of a turbulent and violent character, the ſeeds and 


principles of mutiny and ſedition. 

XXVII. Theſe firſt complaints would have been un- 
doubtediy huſhed, and the tumults they occaſioned would 
have ſubſided by degrees, had not the conteſts that aroſe 


at Leipſic, in the year 1689, added fuel to the flame, Cer- 


tain pious and learned profeſſors of philoſophy, and par- 
ticularly FRANCKIUS, SCHADIUsS, and PAULUS ANTO0= 
Mus, the diſciples of SPENER, who at that time was ec- 


cleſiaſtical ſuperintendant of the court of Saxony, began 


to conſider with attention the defects that prevailed 


The com- 
motions at 


Leipſic. 


in the ordinary method of inſtructing the candidates for 


the miniſtry; and this review perſuaded them of the ne- 
ceſſity of uſing their beſt endeavours to ſupply what was 
wanting, and to correct what was amiſs. For this pur- 


8g 4 poſe, 
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minds of their hearers. The novelty of this method drew 


be looked upon, by equitable and candid judges, as wor- 


religious inſtruction they had undertaken with ſuch zeal. 


ſtructions and exhortations that were addreſſed to them in 
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books of holy Scripture, in order to render theſe genuine 
ſources of religious knowledge better underſtood, and to 
promote a ſpirit of praCtical piety and vital religion in the 


wilt, eau — wm ˙ — — oY eo 


attention, and rendered it ſingularly pleaſing to many; 
accordingly, theſe lectures were much frequented, and 
their effects were viſible in the lives and converſations of 
ſeveral perſons, whom they ſeemed to inſpire with a deep 
ſenſe of the importance of religion and virtue, Whe— 
ther theſe firſt effuſions of religious fervor, which were, 
in themſelves, moſt certainly laudable, were always kept 
within the ſtriét bounds of reaſon and diſcretion, is a 
queſtion not eaſily decided. If we are to believe the re- 
port of common fame, and the teſtimonies of ſeveral per- 
ſons of great weight, this was by no means the caſe; and 
many things were both ſaid and done in theſe Biblical 
Colleges (as they were called), which, though they might 


Jon och > 


thy of toleration and indulgence, were, nevertheleſs, 
contrary to cuſtom, and far from being conſiſtent with 
prudence, Hence rumours were ſpread, tumults cxcited, 
animoſities kindled, and the matter at length brought to | 
a public trial, in which the pious and learned men aboye- 
mentioned were, indeed, declared free from the errors 
and hereſies that had been laid to their charge, but were, 
at the ſame time, prohibited from carrying on the plan of 


It was during theſe troubles and diviſions that the invidi- 
ous denomination of Pzeti/?s was firſt invented; it may, | 
at leaſt, be affirmed, that it was not commonly known 
before this period. It was at firſt applied by ſome giddy 
and inconſiderate perſons to thoſe who frequented the Bi- 
blical Colleges, and lived in a manner ſuitable to the in- 


theſe ſeminaries of piety. It was afterwards made uſe of 
to characterize all thoſe who were either diſtinguiſhed by 
the exceſſive auſterity of their manners, or who, regard- 
leſs of truth and opinion, were only intent upon practice, 
and turned the whole vigour of their efforts towards the 
attainment of religious feelings and habits. But as it 1s the 
tate of all thoſe denominatigns by which peculiar m_— 
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diſtinguiſhed, to be variouſly and often very improperly ap- 
plied, ſo the title of Pietiſts was frequently given, in com- 
mon converſation, to perſons of eminent wiſdom and ſanc- 
tity, who were equally remarkable for their adherence to 
truth and their love of piety ; and, not ſeldom, to per- 
ſons whoſe motley characters exhibited an enormous mix- 
ture of profligacy and enthuſiaſm, and who deſerved the 
title of delirious fanatics better than any other denomina- 
tion. 

XXVIII. This conteſt was by no means confined to 
Leipſie, but diffuſed its contagion, with incredible cele- 
ity, through all the Lutheran churches in the different 
fates and kingdoms of Europe. For, from this time, in 
all the cities, towns, and villages, where Lutheraniſm 
was profeſſed, there ſtarted up, all of a ſudden, perſons 
of various ranks and profeſſions, of both ſexes, learned 
and illiterate, who declared, that they were called, by a 
divine impulſe, to pull up iniquity by the root, to reſtore 
to its primitive luſtre, and propagate through the world, 
the declining cauſe of piety and virtue, to govern the 
church of CHRIsT by wiſer rules than thoſe by which it 
was at preſent directed, and who, partly in their writings, 


out the means and meaſures that were neceſſary to bring 
about this important revolution, All thoſe, who were 
truck with this imaginary impulſe, unanimouſly agreed, 
that nothing could have a more powerful tendency to pro- 
pgate among the multitude ſolid knowledge, pious feel- 
ings, and holy habits, than thoſe private meetings, that 
had been firſt contrived by SPENER, and that were after- 
wards introduced into Leipſic. Several religious aſſemblies 
were accordingly formed in various places, which, though 
they differed in ſome circumſtances, and were not all con- 
ducted and compoſed with equal wiſdom, piety, and pru- 
lence, were, however, deſigned to promote the ſame ge- 
neral purpoſe. In the mean time, theſe unuſual, irregu- 
lar and tumultuous proceedings filled with uneaſy and 
darming apprehenſions both thoſe who were intruſted with 
the government of the church, and thoſe who ſat at the 
belm of the ſtate. Theſe apprehenſions were juſtified by 
tals important conſideration, that the pious and well- 
meaning perſons, who compoſed theſe aſſemblies, had 

8 1 indiſcreetly 


and partly in their private and public diſcourſes, pointed 
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many things were both ſaid and done in theſe Biblical 


and hereſies that had been laid to their charge, but were, 
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poſe, they undertook to explain in their colleges certain 
books of holy Scripture, in order to render theſe genuine 
ſources of religious knowledge better underſtood, and to 
promote a ſpirit of praCtical piety and vital religion in the 
minds of their hearers. The novelty of this method drew 
attention, and rendered it ſingularly pleaſing to many; 
accordingly, theſe lectures were much frequented, and 
their effects were viſible in the lives and converſations of 
ſeveral perſons, whom they ſeemed to inſpire with a deep 
ſenſe of the importance of religion and virtue. Whe- 
ther theſe firſt effuſions of religious fervor, which were, 
in themſelves, moſt certainly laudable, were always kept 
within the ſtriét bounds of reaſon and diſcretion, is a 
queſtion not eaſily decided. If we are to believe the re- 
port of common fame, and the teſtimonies of ſeveral per- 
ſons of great weight, this was by no means the caſe; and 


Colleges (as they were called), which, though they might 
be looked upon, by equitable and candid judges, as wor- 
thy of toleration and indulgence, were, nevertheleſs, 
contrary to cuſtom, and far from being conſiſtent with 
prudence, Hence rumours were ſpread, tumults cxcited, | 
animoſities kindled, and the matter at length brought to | 
a public trial, in which the pious and learned men above- 
mentioned were, indeed, declared free from the errors | 


at the ſame time, prohibited from carrying on the plan of | 
religious inſtruction they had undertaken with ſuch zeal, 
It was during theſe troubles and diviſions that the invidi- 


at leaſt, be affirmed, that it was not commonly known | 
before this period, It was at firſt applied by ſome giddy 
and inconſiderate perſons to thoſe who frequented the Bi- 


ſtructions and exhortations that were addreſſed to them in 
theſe ſeminaries of piety. It was afterwards made uſe of 
to characterize all thoſe who were either diſtinguiſhed by | 
the exceſſive auſterity of their manners, or who, regard- 
leſs of truth and opinion, were only intent upon praciice, 
and turned the whole vigour of their efforts towards the 
attainment of religious feelings and habits. But as it is the 
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liſtioguiſhed, to be variouſly and often very improperly ap- 
plied, ſo the title of Pietiſis was frequently given, in com- 
mon converſation, to perſons of eminent wiſdom and ſanc- 
tity, who were equally remarkable for their adherence to 
truth and their love of piety ; and, not ſeldom, to per- 
ſons whoſe motley characters exhibited an enormous mix- 
ture of profligacy and enthuſiaſm, and who deſerved the 
title of delirious fanatics better than any other denomina- 
tion. 

XXVIII. This conteſt was by no means confined to 
Lipfic, but diffuſed its contagion, with incredible cele- 
ity, through all the Lutheran churches in the different 
fates and kingdoms of Europe, For, from this time, in 
all the cities, towns, and villages, where Lutheraniſm 
was profeſſed, there ſtarted up, all of a ſudden, perſons 
of various ranks and profeſſions, of both ſexes, learned 
and illiterate, who declared, that they were called, by a 


to its primitive luſtre, and propagate through the world, 
the declining cauſe of piety and virtue, to govern the 
church of CHRIST by wiſer rules than thoſe by which it 
was at preſent directed, and who, partly in their writings, 
and partly in their private and public diſcourſes, pointed 
out the means and meaſures that were neceſſary to bring 
about this important revolution. All thoſe, who were 
truck with this imaginary impulſe, unanimouſly agreed, 
that nothing could have a more powerful tendency to pro- 
pagate among the multitude ſolid knowledge, pious feel- 
ings, and holy habits, than thoſe private meetings, that 
had been firſt contrived by SPENER, and that were after- 
wards introduced into Leipſic. Several religious aſſemblies 
vere accordingly formed in various places, which, though 
they differed in ſome circumſtances, and were not all con- 
ducted and compoſed with equal wiſdom, piety, and pru- 
lence, were, however, deſigned to promote the ſame ge- 
ral purpoſe, In the mean time, theſe unuſual, irregu- 
lar and tumultuous proceedings filled with uneaſy and 


F. . x pp 


the government of the church, and thoſe who fat at the 
telm of the ſtate. Theſe apprehenſions were juſtihed by 
flis important conſideration, that the pious and well- 
meaning perſons, who compoſed theſe aſſemblies, had 

| | indiſcreetly 


divine impulſe, to pull up iniquity by the root, to reſtore 


darming apprehenſions both thoſe who were intruſted with 
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CE N x. indiſcreetly admitted into their community a parcel of ex. 


1 -3 proaching deſtruction of Babel by which they meant the 
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travagant and hot-headed fanatics, who foretold the ap- 


Lutheran church), terrified the populace with fictitiouz 
viſions, aſſumed the authority of prophets honoured with | 
a divine commiſhon, obſcured the ſublime truths of reli. 
gion by a gloomy kind of jargon of their own invention, 
and revived doctrines that had long before been con- 
demned by the church. Theſe enthuſiaſts alſo aſſerted, 
that the millennium, or thouſand years reign of the ſaints 
on earth, mentioned by St. JoHN, was near at hand. 
They endeavoured to overturn the wiſeſt eſtabliſhments, 
and to deſtroy the beſt inſtitutions, and deſired that the! 
power of preaching and adminiſtring public inſtruQion 
might be given promiſcuouſly to all ſorts of perſons. Thus 
was the Lutheran church torn aſunder in the moſt deplot- 
able manner, while the votaries of Rome ſtood by and be- 
held, with a ſecret ſatisfaction, theſe unhappy diviſions 
The moiſt violent debates aroſe in all the Lutheran 
churches; and perſons, whoſe differences were occaſioned 
rather by mere words, and queſtions of little contequence, 
than by any doctrines or inſtitutions of conſider able im- 
portance, attacked one another with the bittereſt animo4 
lity ; and, in many countries, ſevere laws were at length 
enacted againſt the Pzeti/ts [m]. 


In] This whole matter is amply illuſtrated by the learned Jo. 
GEORGE WALCHIUsS, in his Iatroductio ad Controverfias, vol. i 
and ili. who exhibits, ſucceſſively, the various ſcenes of this deplor4 
able conteſt, with a view of the principal points that were contro 
verted, and his judgment concerning each, and a particular accoun 
of the writers that diſplayed their talents on this occaſion. It woule | 
indeed, e difficult for any one man to give an ample and exact hittor 
of this conteſt, which was accompanied with ſo many incidental ci 
cumſtances, and was, upon the whole, of ſuch a tedious and com! 
plicated nature. It were therefore to be wiſhed, that a ſociety 0 
prudent and impartial perſons, furniſhed with a competent KNOW! 
ledge of human nature and political tranſactions, and alſo with pro 
per materials, would ſet themſelves to compoſe the hiſtory of Pit 
zi/m. If ſeveral perſons were employed in collecting from publi 
records, and alſo from papers that lie yet concealed in the cabinet 
of the curious, the events which happened in each country when 
this controverly reigned; and if theſe materials, thus carefully 5 
thered on the ſpot, were pur in the hands of a man capable of di 
geſting the whole; this would produce a moſt intereſtivg and ule 


hiſtory. XXI 
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no, by their different manner of proceeding, deſerve to 
le placed in two diſtinct claſſes, One ſect of theſe practi- 
cal reformers propoſed to carry on their plan without in- 
roducing any change into the doctrine, dicipline, or form 
of government that were eſtabliſhed in the Lutheran 
curch. The other maintained, on the contrary, that it 
1s impoſſible to promote the progreſs of rea] piet 

mong the Lutherans, without making conſiderable alte- 
ations in their doctrine, and changing the whole form 
of their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and polity. The former 
had at their head the learned and pious SPENER, who, in 
the year 1691, removed from Dreſden to Berlin, and 
whoſe ſentiments were adopted by the profeſſors of the 
ew academy of Hall; and particularly by FR anck1vs 
ind PauLus ANTONIUs, who had been invited thither 
from Lerp/ic, where they began to be ſuſpected of Pietiſm. 
Though few pretended to treat either with indignation or 
contempt the intentions and purpoſe of theſe good men 
(which, indeed, none could deſpiſe without affecting to 


many eminent divines, and more eſpecially the profeſſors 


execution of this laudable purpoſe, ſeveral maxims were 


xopted, and certain meaſures employed, that were 


ſrejudicial to the truth, and alſo detrimental to the in- 
tkrelts of the church. Hence they looked on themſelves as 
Wliced to proceed publicly, firſt againſt SPENER, in the 
jear 1695, and afterwards againſt his diſciples and adhe- 
ents, as the inventors and promoters of erroneous and 
lnzerous opinions. Theſe debates are of a recent date; 
0 that thoſe who are defirous of knowing more particu- 
larly how far the principles of equity, moderation, and 
andour influenced the conduct and directed the procced- 
Mes of the contending parties, may eaſily receive a ſatis- 
ory information. 

XXX. Theſe debates turned upon a variety of points; 
nd therefore the matter of them cannot be comprehended 
cer any one general head. If we confider them in- 


werile to them, we ſhall then be able to reduce them 


who 


pear the enemy of practical religion and virtue), yet 


kein elation to their origin, and the circumſtances that 
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XXIX. Theſe revivers of piety were of two kinds, c x N wp. 


XVII. 
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vines of 


Hall. 


nd paſtors of Mittemberg, were of opinion, that, in the 


The ſubject 
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bates, 


v lome fixed principles. It is well known, that thole 
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were poſſeſſed of a notion, that no order of men contri! 
buted more to retard 1ts progreſs than the clergy, whose 
peculiar vocation it was to inculcate and promote it 
Looking upon this as the root of the evil, it was but nz 
tural that their plans of reformation- ſhould. begin here; 
and, accordingly, they laid it down as an eflential pring 
ple, that none ſhould be admitted into the miniſtry, hy 
ſuch as had received a proper education, were diſtin 
guiſhed by their wiſdom and ſanctity of manners, and hat 
hearts filled with divine love. Hence they propoſed, il 
the f place, a thorough reformation of the ſchools of 
divinity ; and they explained clearly enough what they 
meant by this reformation, which conſiſted in the follow 
ing points: That the ſyſtematical theology, which reignet 
in the academies, and was compoſed of intricate and dif 
putable doctrines, and obſcure and unuſual forms of ex 
preſſion, ſhould be totally aboliſhed ;—that polemical di 
vinity, which comprehended the controverſies ſubſiſtin 
between Chriſtians of different communions, ſhould þ 
leſs cagerly ſtudied, and leſs frequently treated, though nc 
entirely neglected ;—that all mixture of philoſophy 2 
human learning with divine wiſdom was to be moſt care 
fully avoided ;—that, on the contrary, all thoſe wh 
were deſigned fer the miniſtry, ſhould be accuſtome 
from their early youth to the peruſal and ſtudy of the hol 
Scriptures that they ſhould be taught a plain ſyſtem e 
theology, drawn from theſe unerring ſources of truth; 
and that the whole courſe of their education was to be 
directed, as to render them uſeful in life, by the practice 
power of their doctrine and the commanding influence 
their example. As theſe maxims were propagated wit 
the greateſt induſtry and zeal, and were explained ina 
vertently by ſome, without thoſe reſtrictions which pi 
dence ſeemed to require; theſe profeſſed patrons and it 
vivers of piety were ſuſpected of deſigns that could ne 
but render them obnoxious to cenſure, They were lu 
poſed to deſpiſe philoſophy and learning, to treat WI 
1ndifference, and even to renounce, all inquiries into t 
nature and foundations of religious truth, to diſapprove! 
the zeal and labours of thoſe who defended it againſt ſuc 
as either corrupted or oppoſed it, and to place the who 
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nations concerning the duties of morality. Hence aroſe 
hoſe famous diſputes concerning the uſe of philoſophy 
ind the value of human learning, conſidered in connexion 
ith the intereſts of religion—the dignity and uſefulneſs 
of ſyſtematic theology—the neceſſity of polemic divinity— 
he excellence of the myſtic ſyſtem—and alſo concerning 
the true method of inſtructing the people. 

The ſecond great object, that employed the zeal and 
tention of the perſons now under conſideration, was, 
that the candidates for the miniftry ſhould not only, for 
he future, receive ſuch an academical education as would 
tend rather to ſolid utility than to mere ſpeculation ; but 
ao that they ſhould dedicate themſelves to God in a pecu- 
Jar manner, and exhibit the moſt ſtriking examples of 
ziety and virtue. This maxim, which, when conſidered 
in itſelf, muſt be acknowledged to be highly laudable, not 
my gave occaſion to ſeveral new regulations, deſigned to 


ith pious ſentiments and to excite in them holy reſolu- 
tions; but alſo produced another maxim, which was a 
alting ſource of controverſy and debate; viz. that no 
„ perſon, that was not himſelf a model of piety and di- 
ine love, was qualified to be a public teacher of piety, 
* or a guide to others in the way of falvation,” This 
qinion was conſidered by many as derogatory from the 
per and efficacy of the word of God, which cannot 
de deprived ot its divine influence by the vices of its mi- 
lifters ; and as a ſort of revival of the long-exploded er- 
ors of the Donatiſts : and what rendered it peculiarly li- 
le to an interpretation of this nature was, the impru- 
ſence of ſome Pietiſts, who inculcated and explained it 
without thoſe reſtrictions that were neceſſary to render it 
mexceptionable. Hence aroſe endleſs and intricate de- 
tes, concerning the following queſtions :* whetber 
” religious knowledge acquired by a wicked man can 
be termed theology *: whether a vitious perſon can, 

in effect, attarn to a true knowledge of religion? how 


( 3 FR . 
can be pronounced ſalutary and efficacious ?—** whe- 
tier a licentious and ungodly man cannot be ſuſcepti- 
e of illumination?“ and other queſtions of a like 
lature, XXXI. 


« their theology in certain vague and ineoherent decla- C E N T, 
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reſtrain the paſſions of the ſtudious youth, to inſpire them 
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CENT, XXXI. Theſe revivers of declining piety went yet fu 

XV!1, ther. In order to render the miniftry of their paſtors 3 if 

N r. ſucceſsful as poſſible, in rouzing men from their indolene i 

fin s — and in ftemming the torrent of corruption and immora ral 

lity, they judged two things indiſpenfably neceſlary. To. 

fir/t was, to ſuppreſs entirely, in the courſe of public inn 

ſtruction, and more eſpecially in that delivered from th 

pulpit, certain maxims and phraſes, which the corruption; 

ot men leads them frequently to interpret in a manner fa 1 

vourable to the indulgence of their paſſions. Such, af 

the judgment of the Pietiſts, were the following propoſi 

tions: No man is able to attain to that perfection which th fr 

divine law requires—good works are not neceſſary to ſalua at 

tion in the act of juſtification, on the part of man, ful 

alone is concerned, without good works, Many, however e 

were apprehenſive, that, by the ſuppreſſion of theſe pro ge 

poſitions, truth itſelf muſt ſuffer deeply; and that thi) 

Chriſtian religion, deprived thus of its peculiar docttines re 

would be expoſed, naked and defenceleſs, to the attac wi 

of its adverſaries. The /econd ſtep they took, in order in 

give efficacy to their plans of reformation, was, to fom n 

new rules of life and manners, much more rigorous any 

auſtere than thoſe which had been formerly practiſed ; an w 

1 do place in the claſs of /infu! and wnlawfu! gratification n: 

1 ſeveral kinds of pleaſure and amuſement, which had ni: 

n therto been looked upon as innocent in themſelves, abe 

! winch could only become good or evil in coniequence 0: 

tl the reipective characters of thoſe who uſed them wil; 

0 prudence or abuſed them with intemperance. Thu er 

Þ | dancing, pantomimes, public ſports, theatrical diverſions 0 

6 the reading of humorous and comical books, with fee 

=. other kinds of pleaſure and entertainment, were proiuq 

x | bited by tne Pietiſts, as unlawful and unſeemiy; and; 
therefore by no means of an indifferent nature. Many 

however, thought this rule of moral diſcipline, by Wi | 

too rigid and ſevere; and thus was revived the ancicnay i: 

conteſt of the ſchoolmen, concerning the famous queltion 4 

whether any human actions are truly indifferent, i. e. equal. 

removed from moral good on the one hand, and fog 

moral cvil on the other; and whether, on the contrary, ! . 

be not true, that all actions, whatever, muſt be either ct . 


789 # 1 4 K elt 4 
fidered ai good ar as evil? Tae diſcuſſion of this queſtion 
| artendd 
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ended with a variety of debates upon the ſeveral points 
if the prohibition now mentioned; and theſe debates were 
often carried on with animoſity and bitterneſs, and very 
rely with that preciſion, temper, and judgment that 
he nicety of the matters in diſpute required. The third 
ting, on which the Pietiſis inſiſted, was, that, beſides 
the ſtated meetings for public worſhip, private aſſemblies 
dould be held for prayer and other religious exerciſes, 
hut many were of opinion, that the cauſe of true piety 
nd virtue was rather endangered than promoted by theſe 
ſſemblies ; and experience and obſervation ſeemed to con- 
fm this opinion, It would be both endleſs and unne- 
Neſaty to enumerate all the little diſputes that aroſe from 
the appointment of theſe private aſſemblies, and, in ge- 
eral, from the notions entertained and the meaſures pur- 
ſued by the Pietiſis [u]. It is, nevertheleſs, proper to 
ſerve, that the lenity and indulgence ſhewn by theſe 
people, to perſons whoſe opinions were erroneous, and 


whoſe errors were, by no means, of an indifferent nature, 
nitated their adverſaries to a very high degree, and made 


many ſuſpect, that the Pietiſts laid a much greater ſtreſs 


won practice than upon belief, and, ſeparating what 


(wht ever to be inſeparably joined together, held virtuous 
nznners in higher eſteem than religious truth. Amidſt 
tte prodigious numbers that appeared in theſe controver- 


les, it was not, at all, ſurprizing, if the variety of their 


characters, capacities, and views, be duly conſidered, that 
ome were chargeable with imprudence, others with in- 
temperate zeal, and that many, to avoid what they looked 
won as unlawful, fell injudiciouſly into the oppoſite ex- 
eme. e 


XXXII. The other claſs of Pietiſts already mentioned, 
wole reforming views extended fo far as to change the 


I] Theſe debates were firſt colle ted, and alſo needleſsly multi- 
ed, by SCHELGVIGIUS, in his Syzopis Controver/iariuim ſub pie- 
lalis pretexta motarum, which was publiſhed, in the year 1701, in 
10. — The reader will alſo find the arguments, uſed by the con- 
Ending parties in this diſpute, judicioully ſunumed up in two diffe- 
kt works of LANGIUS, the one entitled, 4/ti-barbarus; and the 
liter the Midale-avay; the former compoled in Latin, the latter in 
banay,—See allo the TIMOTHEUS VERINUS of Val. ERx. 
LWSCHERUS, | 


ſyſtem 
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| he . n. prehended perſons of various characters and different wart 


— of thinking. Some of them were totally deſtitute of res. 


Saxony, a man of extenſive reading, tolerable parts, an 


opinions; and more eſpecially by his ecclefzaftical hit 


natural complexion was dark, melancholy and auſtere 


eſſential obligation of an hiſtorian to avoid all appearance 
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ſyſtem of doctrine and the form of eccleſiaſtical govern, 
ment that were eſtabliſhed in the Lutheran church, con. 


ſon and judgment; their errors were the reveries of a dis 
ordered brain; and they were rather to be conſidered ; 
lunatics than as heretics. Others were leſs extravagant 
and tempered the ſingular notions, they had derived frond 
reading or meditation, with a certain mixture of the ind 
portant truths and doctrines of religion. We ſhall men. 
tion but a few perſons of this claſs, and thoſe only wht 
were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by their ſuperior meri 
and reputation, „ 
Among theſe was GoprREY ARNOLD, a native of 


richly endowed with that natural and unaffected eloquence 
which is ſo wonderfully adapted to touch and to perſuade 
This man diſturbed the tranquillity of the church t. 
wards the concluſion of this century, by a variety of thec 
logical productions, that were full of new and fingul: 


which he had the aſſurance to impoſe upon the public, 
a work compoſed with candour and impartiality. H 


and theſe ſeeds of fanaticiim were ſo expanded and nou 
riſhed by the peruſal of the Mic writers, that the fla 
of enthuſiaſm was kindled in his breaft and broke forth ii 
his conduct and writings with peculiar vehemence. 
looked upon the /4y/tics as ſuperior to all other writer 
nay as the only depoſitories of true wiſdom ; reduced tif 
whole of religion to certain internal feelings and motion! 
of which it is difficult to form a juſt dea; neglected en 
tire! the ſtudy of truth; and employed the whole powe 
of genius and eloquence in enumerating, deploriny 
an. exaggerating, the vices and corruptions of human n 


OS 
ture. It it is univerſally allowed to be the firſt and mol 


partiality, and neither to be influenced by perſonal attacl 

ments nor by private reſentment in ihe recital of facts, | 

muſt be fairly 2cxnowledged, that no man could be le 

fit for writing iiftory han ARNOLD, His whole bia 

as every one muſt ſce wao looks into it with the * oy 
eord 
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degree of attention, is the production of a violent ſpirit, 
ind is dictated by a vehement antipathy againſt the doc- 
ines and inſtitutions of the Lutheran church. One of 
the fundamental principles that influences the judgment 
ind directs the opinions and deciſions of this hiſtorian, 
throughout the whole courſe of his work, is, that all the 
thuſes and corruptions, that have found admittance into 
the church ſince the time of the apoſtles, have been in- 
toduced by its miniſters and rulers, men of vitious and 
thandoned characters. From this principle, he draws the 
flowing goodly conſequence : that all thoſe, who op- 
joſed the meaſures of the clergy, or felt their reſent- 
nent, were perſons of diſtinguiſhed ſanctity and virtue; 
ind that ſuch, on the contrary, as either favoured the 
niniſters of the church or were favoured by them, were 
rangers to the ſpirit of true and genuine piety, Hence 
rroceeded ARNOLD'S unaccountable partiality in favour 
of almoſt all that bore the denomination of Heretics [o]; 
whom he defended with the utmoſt zeal, without having 
aways underſtood their doctrine, and, in ſome caſes, 
without having even examined their arguments. This 
patiality was highly detrimental to his reputation, and 
rendered his hiſtory peculiarly obnoxious to cenſure, He 
did not, however, continue in this way of thinking; but, 
$ he advanced in years and experience, perceived the er- 
ors into which he had been led by the impetuoſity of his 
alfons and the contagious influence of pernicious exam- 
yes, This ſenſe of his miſtakes corrected the vehemence 
ak his natural temper and the turbulence of his party-ſpi- 
nt, ſo that, as we learn from witneſſes worthy of credit, 
te became at laſt a lover of truth and a pattern of mode- 
nation [p]. 5 

XXXIII. ARNOLD was far ſurpaſſed in fanatical ma- 
Ignity and inſolence by JohN ConRapD DiPPELIUS, a 
lleſaan divine, who aſſumed the denomination of the 
Uriian Demecritus, inflamed the minds of the ſimple by 


& [0] ARxolp's Hiſtory is thus entitled, Hifforia Hcecleſſa- 
act Heretica, Dr. MOSHEIM's account of this learned man 1s 
Hawn up with much leverity, and perhaps is not entirely deilituts 

Prtiality, Se the Lite of ARNOLD in the Ceneral Dictionary. 
U] See ColLERI Vita ARNOLDIL,—Nowveau Diction. Hijtor. 4 
Mique, tom, 1, p- 485. | 
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466 The HisTORY of the Lutheran CRV xen. 
E r. 2 variety of productions, and excited conſiderable tumuſi 
and commotions towards the concluſton of this century, 
This vain, ſupercilious, and arrogant doctor, who feeme 
formed by nature for a ſatyriſt and a buffoon, inſtead « 
propoſing any new ſyſtem of religious doctrine and gif 
cipline, was ſolely employed in overturnmg thoſe that 
were received in the Proteſtant church. His days were 
principally ſpent in throwing out farcaſms and inyetting 
againſt all denominations of Chriſtians; and the Luthe 
Trans, to whoſe communion he belonged, were more eſpe 
cially the objects of his raillery and deriſion, which, 0 
many occaſions, ſpared not thoſe things that had former 
deen looked upon as moſt reſpectable and ſacred, It i 
much to be doubted, whether he had formed any clex 
and diſtin notions of the doctrines he taught; fince, | 
his views of things, the power of imagination domineeret 
evidently over the diQates of right reaſon and common 
ſenſe. But, if he really underſtood the religious maxim 
he was propagating, he had not certainly the talent « 
rendering them clear and perſpicuous to others; for nc 
thing can be more ambiguous and obſcure than the ex; 
preſſions under which they are conveyed, and the argu 
ments by which they are ſupported. A man muſt ha 
the gift of divination, to be able to deduce a regular ant 
conſiſtent ſyſtem of doctrine from the various production 
of this incoherent and unintelligible writer, who was 
chemiſt into the bargain, and whoſe brain ſeems to ha 
been heated into a high degree of fermentation by the h 
of the elaboratory. If the rude, motley, and farcattic 
writings of this wrong-headed reformer ſhould reach pt 
ſterity, it will be certainly a juſt matter of ſurprize 
our deſcendants, that a conſiderable number of their att 
ceſtors ſhould have been ſo blind as to chuſe for a mod! 
of genuine piety, and a teacher of religion, a m 
who had audaciouſly violated the firſt and moſt eſſent 
principles of ſolid piety and ſound ſenſe [5]. 

[9g] His works were all publiſhed, in the year 3747, in five u 
lumes in 4to; and his memory is ſtill highly honoured and reſpetts 
by many, who conſider him as having been, in his day, an emine 
teacher of true piety and wiſdom. No kind of authors find ſuch 28 
Jous readers and patrons as thoſe who deal largely in invedtive, 4 
iwell themſelves, by a vain ſelt-ſufficiency, into an imagined {vp 
riority over the reſt of mankind. Beſides, DiePELIUsS was àn © 
<cllent chemiſt and a good phyſician; and this procured xf 


— 
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XXXIV. The mild and gentle temper of Joun WII- ENI. 
an PETERSEN, miniſter and firſt member of the eccle- , XVI. 
qaftical confiſtory of Lunenburg, diftinguifhed him re- Pp 7 . 
markably from the fiery enthuſiaſt now mentioned. But — — 


the mildneſs of this good -· natured eccleſiaſtic was accom- The inven- 
panied with a want of reſolution, that might be called . 
weakneſs ; and a certain floridneſs and warmth of imagi- teen. 
nation, that rendered him peculiarly ſuſceptible of illu- 

ſon himſelf, and every way proper to lead others inno- 

cently into error. Of this he gave a very remarkable 
ſpecimen in the year 1691, by maintaining publicly that 

Nos AMovpD JULIANA, counteſs of Aſeburg (whoſe diſ- 

ordered brain ſuggeſted to her the moſt romantic and chi- 

nerical notions) was honoured with a viſion of the Deity, 

and commiſſioned to make a new declaration of his will 
tomankind. He alſo revived and propagated openly the 
obſolete doctrine of the Millennium, which Ros amonD 

had confirmed by her pretended authority fro: above. 

This firſt error produced many; for error is fertile, eſpe= n- 
cially in thoſe minds where imagination has ſpurned the 

yoke of reaſon, and conſiders all its airy viſions as ſolid 

and important diſcoveries. Accordingly, PETERSEN 

vent about propheſying with his wife [r], who alſo gave 

berſelf out for a kind of oracle, and boaſted of her exten- 

ive knowledge of the ſecrets of heaven. They talked of 

a general re/{1tution of all things, at which grand and ſo- 

lemn period all intelligent beings were to be reſtored to 
tappineſs, the gates of hell opened, and wicked men, to- 

ether with evil ſpirits, delivered from the guilt, power, 

ac puniſhment of fin, They ſuppoſed that two diſinct 

natures, and both of them human, were united in CHRIST, 

one aſſumed in heaven before the reformation of this globe, 

lite other derived, upon earth, from the Virgin Mary. 

Theſe opinions were ſwallowed down by many among 

de multitude, and were embraced by ſome of ſuperior 

ank; they met, however, with great oppoſition, and 

Wre refuted by a conliderable number of writers, to 

"om PETERSEN, who was amply furniſhed with leiſure 

nd eloquence, made voluminous replies. In the year 


ends and admirers, as all men are fond of riches and long life, and 
cle two ſciences were ſuppoſed to lead to the one and to the other. 
r) Her name was JOHANNA ELEONORA A MERLAU, 
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Schade and 
Boitus, 


paſſed his days in the tranquillity of a rural retreat in the | 


epiſtolary commerce, and ſpent the remainder of his days | 


CasPaR SCHADE and GEORGE BosIUs may be aflociated 


prevent their treating with negligence and indifference in. 


_ti-fy ſuch as are deſirous of a particular account of the characte 


The HIsToR Y of the Lutheran CHU Reh. 
1692 he was at length depoſed; and from that period 


territory of Magdeburg, where he cheared his ſolitude by 


in compoſition and ſtudy [5], 
XXXV. It is not eaſy to determine, whether Jony 


properly with the perſons now mentioned. They were 
both good men, full of zeal for the happineſs and falyz- 
tion ot their brethren; but their zeal was neither direQed 
by prudence nor tempered with moderation. The former, 
who was miniſter at Berlin, propagated ſeveral notions, 
that ſeemed crude and uncouth; and, in the year 1697, 
inveighed, with the greateſt bitterneſs, againſt the cuſtom 
that prevails in the Lutheran church of confeſſing pri. 
vately to the clergy. Theſe violent remonſtrances excited 
great commotions, and were even attended with popular 
tumults. Bostus performed the paſtoral functions at $1- 
"aw; and, to awaken ſinners from their ſecurity, and 


tereſts that are moſt important by being eternal, denied 
that God would continue always propitious and placable 
With reſpect to thoſe offenders, whoſe incorrigible obſt- 
nacy he had foreſeen from all eternity; or that he would 
offer them, beyond a certain period, marked in his de 
crees, thoſe ſuccours of grace that are neceſſary to ſalua 
tion. This tenet, in the judgment of many grave di 
vines, ſeemed highly injurious to the boundleſs mercy 0 
God, and was accordingly refuted and condemned in ſe 
vera] treatiſes ; it found, nevertheleſs, an eminent patro 
and defender in the learned RECHENBERG, profeſſor o 
divinity at Leipſic, not to mention others of leſs note whi 
appeared in its behalf [2]. 


. PrTERSEN wrote his Life in German, and it was firſt pub 
I:{hcd in $vo, in 1717.—His wife added her Life to it, by way e 
tupplement, in the year 1718, Theſe pieces of biography wil la 


manners, and talents of this extraordinary pair. For an account 
the troubles they excited at Lunenburg, ſee Jo. MOLLER, Cimvi 
Liiterata, tom. 11. p. 639. the Unſchuldige Nachrichten, A. 1749 
p. 974. A. 1749, p. 30— 200. & pallim. | 1 
[f] tee WALlChivs's Iatraductio ad Controwerſias, p. i. cap. l. 
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XXXVI. Among the controverſies of inferior note 
mat divided the Lutheran church, we ſhall firſt mention 
thoſe, that broke out between the doctors of Tubingen and 
Gieſſen ſo early as the year 1616, The principal part of 
this debate related to the abaſement and humiliation, or to, 
what divines call, the exinanition of Feſus Chrift ; and the 
great point was to know in what this exinanition properly 
confiſted, and what was the preciſe nature and characteri- 
ſic of this ſingular ſituation ? That the Man Chriſt poſ- 
{:d, even in the moſt dreadful periods of his abaſement, 
the divine properties and attributes he had received in con- 
quence of the hypa/latic union, was unanimouſly agreed 
on by both of the contending parties; but they differed in 
their ſentiments relating to this ſubtile and intricate queſ- 
ton, Whether Chriſt, during his mediatorial ſufferings and 
ſccerdotal ſtate, really ſuſpended the exertion of theſe attri- 
butes, or only concealed this exertion from the view of mor- 
as? The latter was maintained by the doctors of Tubin- 


exertion of the divine attributes was really ſuſpended in 
CarIST during his humiliation and ſufferings. This 
main queſtion was followed by others, which were much 
more ſubtle than important, concerning the manner in 


de omnipreſence of CHRIsT's body, and others of a like 
ntricate and unintelligible nature, The champions that 
llinguiſhed themſelves on the ſide of the doctors of Tu- 
mgen were Lucas Ostanper, MRLCRHIOR Nicoras. 
ad THEoDoRE THUMMIvs, The moſt eminent of 
hole that adopted the cauſe of the divines of Gefſen were 
MLTHAZAR, MENZER, and JusTus FEvERBORN, The 
tontelt was carried on with zeal, learning, and ſagacity; 
t were to be wiſhed that one could add, that it was ma- 
aged with wiſdom, dignity, and moderation. This, 
need, was far from being the caſe; but ſuch was the 
pit and genius of the age, that many things were now 
tated with indulgence, or beheld with approbation, 
wich the wiſdom and decency of ſucceeding times have 
July endeavoured to diſcountenance and correct. In or- 
4 o terminate thele diſagrecable conteſts, the Saxon 


H h 3 themiclvcs 


_ Chriſt's 


gen, while thoſe of Gieſſen were inclined to think that the 


ien God is preſent with all his works, the reaſons and 
bendation of this univerſal preſence, the true cauſe of 


Ks Were commanded, by their ſovereign, to offer 
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tween the 
doctors of 
Tubingen 
and Gigſen. 
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did not, at all, contribute to decide the matters in de. 


The contro- 
verſy occa- 
ſioned by 
the writings 
of Rath- 
Mannus. 


power of the ſacred writings. Theſe ſuſpicions they de- 


cerning Chriſt's Kingdom of Grace, which, according to the } 


. 


certain degree of preference was due to the opinions main- 


ing doctrine: That the word of God, as it ſtands in N 


The HisTORy of the Lutheran CRuxck. 


themſelves as arbitrators between the contending parties 
in the year 1624; their arbitration was accepted, but it 


bate. Their decifions were vague and ambiguous, and 
were therefore adapted to ſatisfy none of the parties. They | 
declared, that they could not entirely approve of the doc- 

trine of either, but inſinuated, at the ſame time, that a | 


tained by the doctors of Greſſen [u]. Thoſe of Tubingen 
rejected the deciſion of the Saxon arbitrators ; and it is | 
very probable, that the divines of Gięſſen would have ap- 
pealed from it alſo, had not the public calamities, in | 
which Germany began to be involved at this time, ul. | 
pended this miſerable conteſt, by impoſing filence upon | 
the diſputants, and leaving them in the quiet poſſeſſion | 
of their reſpective opinions. Ol "© 

XXXVII. Before the ceſſation of the controverſy now | 
mentioned, a new one was occaſioned, in the year 1621, | 
by the writings of HERRMAN RATHMAN, miniſter at 
Dantzic, a man of eminent piety, ſome learning, and 2 
zealous patron and admirer of ARNDT's famous book | 
concerning true Chriſtianity. This good man was ſuſ- 
pected by his collegue CorRviNnus, and ſeveral others, of 
entertaining ſentiments derogatory from the dignity and | 


rived from a book, he publiſhed in the year 1621, Cn. 


repreſentations of his adverſaries, contained the follow- } 
« the ſacred writings, hath no innate power to illuminate } 
the mind, to excite in it a principle of regeneration, and | 
thus to turn it to God; that the external word ſheweth, | 
indeed, the way to ſalvation, but cannot effefualy , 
<« lead men to it; but that God himſelf, by the miniſtry | 
* of another and an internal word, works ſuch a change 
in the minds of men, as is neceflary to render them | 
„ agreeable in his ſight, and enables them to pleaſe him 


6 
cc 


Du] Jo. WoLFG. JAEGER, Hiflor. Eccleſ. et Polit, Sæc. XV | 
Decenn. Wi. p. 329.—CHRIST. EBERH. WEIPMANNI H. Fe ; 
cleſiaſt. Sec. xvii. p. 1178.——>WALCHIUS, loc. cit. p. 206. See * J 
CaroOLI, ARNOLD, and the other writers, who have written tie 
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« by their words and actions.“ This doctrine was re- 
reſented, by Corvinus and his aſſociates, as the ſame 
which had been ging held by SCHWENCKFELD, and 
was profeſſed by the yſtics in general. But whoever 
vill be at the pains to examine with attention the various 
writings of RATHMAN on this ſubject, muſt ſoon be con- 
rinced, that his adverſaries either miſunderſtood his true 
entiments, or wilfully miſrepreſented them, His real 
todrine may be comprized in the four following points: 
« Firſt, that the divine word, contained in the hol 

« Scriptures, is endowed with the power of healing the 


6 ſecondly, it cannot exert this power in the minds of cor- 
« rupt men, who reſiſt its divine operation and influence; 
u and that, of conſequence, thrrdly, it is abſolutely ne- 
« cefſary, that the word be preceded or accompanied by 
„ ſome divine energy, which may prepare the minds of 
6 finners to receive it, and remove thoſe impediments that 
« oppoſe its efficacy ; and fourthly, that it is by the power 
& of the holy ſpirit, or internal word, that the external word 
« js rendered capable of exerting its efficacy in enlighten- 
© ing and ſanctifying the minds of men [w}].” There is, 
indeed, ſome difference between theſe opinions and the 
loctrine commonly received in the Lutheran church, re- 
lating to the efficacy of the divine word ; but a careful 
peruſal, of the writings of RATHMAN on this ſubject, and 
a candid examination of his inaccurate expreſſions, will 
perſuade the impartial reader, that this difference is nei- 
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« minds of men, and bringing them to God: but that, 


ther great nor important; and he will only perceive that 


this pious man had not the talent of expreſſing his notions 
with order, perſpicuity, and preciſion, However that 
may have been, this conteſt grew more general from day 
tb day, and, at length, extended its polemic influence 
rough the whole Lutheran church, the greateſt part of 
whoſe members followed the example of the Saxon doc- 
tors in condemning RATHMAN, while a conſiderable 
number, ſtruck with the luſtre of his piety, and perſuaded 
af the innocence of his doctrine, eſpouſed his cauſe. In 


[w] See MoLLERUS's Cimbria Litterata, tom. iii. p. 559. 
ARTKNOCH's German work, entitled, Preuſſiſcbe Kirchen-Geſ- 


orie, p. ili. ch. xvi. p. 115. 


H h 4 the 


Ocbte, book iii. ch. viii. p. 812. ARNOLD'S Kirchen-und Ketzer- 
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wore 


Private CON» 


CLOYCrics, 


and abundant ſources of private contention, at leaf, in 


LARNOVIUS and AFFELMAN, two divines of Roftech, | 


however, will ſurprize us Jeſs, when we conſider, that 


The AisToORY of the Lutheran Cnvuncy, 


the year 1628, when this controverſy was at the greateſſ 
height, RATHMAN died, and then the warmth and ani. 
moſity of the contending parties ſubſided gradually, and 
at length ceaſed. 

XXXVIIL. It would be repugnant to the true end of 
hiſtory, as well as to all principles of candour and equity, 
to {well this enumeration of the controverſtes, that divided 
the Lutheran church, with the private diſputes of certain 
individuals concerning ſome particular points of dodrine 
and worſhip. Some writers have, indeed, followed this 
method, not ſo much with a deſign to enrich their hiſto- 
ries with a multitude of facts, and to ſhew men and opi- 
nions in all their various aſpects, as with a view to ren- 
der the Lutherans ridiculous or odious, In the happieſ 
times, and in the beſt-modelled communities, there wil 
always remain ſufficient marks of human imperfection, 


the imprudence and miſtakes of ſome, and the impatience | 
and ſeverity of others; but it muſt betray a great want 

of ſound judgment, as well as of candour and impartiality, 
to form a general eſtimate of the ſtate and character of a 2 
whole church upon ſuch particular inſtances of imperfec- 
tion and error. Certain ſingular opinions and modes of 
expreſſion were cenſured by many in the writings of 


who were otherwiſe men of diſtinguiſhed merit. This, 


tacte doctors often expreſſed themſelves improperly, when 
their ſentiments were juſt; and that, when their expreſ- | 
lions were accurate and proper, they were frequently 
miſunderſtood by thoſe who pretended to cenſure them. 
jOACHIM LUTKEMAN, a man whoſe reputation was con- 
1:Jerable, and, in many reſpects, well deſerved, took it 
into his hzad to deny that CHRIST remained true man 
during the three days that intervened between his death 
and reſurrection. T nis ſentiment appeared highly erro- 
1cous to many; hence aroſe a conteſt, which was mere!y 
2 dilpute about words, reſembling many other debates, 
which, like bubbles, are inceſſantly ſwelling and vanilt- | 
ing on the turiace of human life. Of this kind, more 


elpecialiy, Was the controverſy which, for ſome time, 


excicil.c ihe talents o BozTIUs and BALDUIN, p ofe los 
Wi 
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f divinity, the former at Helm/tadt, and the latter at 
Wittenberg, and had for its ſubject the following queſtion, 
Whether or no the wicked ſhall one day be reſtored to life by 
he merits of Chrift? In the dutchy of Holſein, ReinBoTH 
liftinguiſhed himſelf 1 the ſingularity of his opinions. 
After the example of CArixTus, he reduced the funda- 
mental doctrines of religion within narrower bounds than 
re uſually preſcribed to them; he alſo conſidered the 
opinion of thoſe Greeks, who deny that the Holy Gho/t 
ſroceeds from the Son, as an error of very little conſe- 


quence, In both theſe reſpects, his ſentiments were 


adopted by many; they, however, met with oppoſition 
rom ſeveral quarters, and were cenſured, with peculiar 
warmth, by the learned JohN Conrap DannaveR, 
mofeſſor of divinity at Straſburg ; in conſequence of this, 


nent men, and was carried on with more vehemence than 
the nature and importance of 'the matters in debate could 
well juſtify [x]. But theſe and other conteſts of this na- 
ture muſt not be admitted into that liſt of controverſies, 


late of the Lutheran church during this century. 
AXXIX, We cannot ſay the ſame thing of certain 
controverſies, which were of a perſonal rather than a real 


certain men, rather than to the truth or falſhood of cer- 
an opinions; for theſe are ſomewhat more eſſentially 
wnnected with the internal ſtate and hiftory of the 


ning piety, and aim, in a ſolemn, zealous and public 
manner, at its revival and reſtoration, to be elated with 
zh and towering views, and warmed with a certain en- 
utaſtic, though noble fervour. This elevation and ar- 
bur of mind is by no means a ſource of accuracy and 
Mcton ; on the contrary, it produces many unguarded 


bed For an account of all theſe controverſies in general, fee AR- 
. . Leclej, et Heret. p. ii. lib. xvit. cap. vi. p. 957» 
uk uch was occaſioned by REINBOTH is amply and cucum- 
winally related by MOLLERUs, in his Iatroductio ad Hiſtoriam 


bey p 774 * 2 9 * * -y « * 
* e P. li. p. 190. and in his Cimbria Litterata, 
Will, ils "3 15 8 

41899. 
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expteſſions, 
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1 kind of controverſy was kindled between theſe two emi- 


om which we are to form a judgment of the internal 


church than the conteſts laſt mentioned. It is not unu- 
ul for thoſe, who profeſſedly embark in the cauſe of de- 


tit 


The debates 
relating to 
Prætorius 


nature, and related to the orthodoxy or unſoundneſs of and Arndt. 
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true Chriflianity, which is ſtill peruſed with the utmolt 


The HisToRY of the Lutheran Cuyncy, 


expreſſions, and prevents men of warm piety from form. 
ing their Janguage by thoſe rules, which are neceſſary to 
render it clear, accurate, and proper; it frequently dice 
tates expreſſions and phraſes, that are pompous and em. | 
phatie, but, at the ſame time, allegorical and ambiguous; | 
and leads pious and even ſenſible men to adopt uncouth | 
and vulgar forms of ſpeech, employed by writers whoſe 
ſtyle is as low and barbarous as their intentions are up- 
right and pious, and whoſe practical treatiſes on religion 
and morality have nothing recommendable but the Zea 
and fervour with which they are penned, Perſons of this 
warm and enthuſtaſtical turn fall with more facility than | 
any other ſet of men into the ſuſpicion of hereſy, on ac- 
count of the inaccuracy of their expreſſions. This many 
doctors found to be true, by a diſagreeable experience, 
during the courſe of this century; but it was, in a more 
particular manner, the fate of STEPHEN Px zToins, 
miniſter of Solz toedel, and of JohN ARNpDrT, whoſe piety 
and virtue have rendered his memory precious to the | 
friends of true religion. Px TORIUs had, fo early 2 
the preceding century, compoſed certain treatiſes, de- 
ſigned to revive a ſpirit of vital religion, and awaken in 
the minds of men a zeal for their future and eternal in- 
tereſts. Theſe productions, which were frequently repub - 
liſhed during this century, were highly applauded by 
many, while, in the judgment of others, they abounded | 
with expreſhons and ſentiments, that were partly falſe and 
partly adapted by their ambiguity to lead men into error. 
It cannot be denied, that there are in the writings of 
Px #ToOR1Us ſome improper and unguarded expreſſions, 
that may too eaſily deceive the ignorant and unwary, 2 
alſo ſeveral marks of that credulity that borders upon weał- 
nels; but thoſe who peruſe his works with impartiality! 
will be fully perſuaded of the uprightneſs of his intentions. 
The unfeigned piety and integrity of ARNDT could not 
ſecure him from cenſure. His famous book concerning] 


pleaſure and edification by many perſons eminent for the 
ſanctity of their lives and manners, met with a warm and 
obſtinate oppoſition. Os1anDER, Ros rius, and other 
doctors, inveighed againſt it with exceſſive bitterneſs, 


pretended to find in it various defects, and alledged, wy | 
| othef 
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aher things, that its ſtyle was infected with the jargon CENT: 


of the Paracelſiſis, Weigelians, and other Myſtico- chemical 
hiloſophers. It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that 
this eminent man entertained a high diſguſt againſt the 
philoſophy that, in his time, reigned in the ſchools ; nor 
can it be denied, that he had a high, perhaps an exceſſive, 
tegree of reſpect for the chemiſts, and an ill- placed con- 
fence in their obſcure deciſions and pompous undertak- 
ings, This led him ſometimes into converſation with 
thoſe fantaſtic philoſophers, who, by the power and mi- 


ture and the myſteries of religion, But, notwithſtanding 
this, he was declared exempt from any errors of moment 


niſtry of fire, pretended to unfold both the ſecrets of na- 
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n 


by a multitude of grave and pious divines, among whom 


were EGARD, DILGER, BRELER, GERHARD, and Dor- 
CHAUS; and in the iſſue the cenſures and oppoſition of 
his adverſaries ſeemed rather to caſt a new luſtre on his 
reputation than to cover him with reproach [py]. We 
may place in the claſs, now under conſideration, VALEx- 
mins WEIGELIUS, a miniſter of the church of Zſcopavia 
in Miſuia ; for though he died in the preceding century, 


were publiſhed, and alſo cenſured as erroneous and of a 
langerous tendency. The ſcience of chemiſtry, which 
it this time was making ſuch a rapid progreſs in Germany, 
proved alſo detrimental to this eccleſiaſtic; who, though 
in the main a man of probity and merit, neglected the 
paths of right reaſon, and choſe rather to wander in the 
(vious wilds of a chimerical philoſophy [x]. 

XL. There were a ſet of tanatics among the Luthe- 
nns, who in the flights or their enthuſiaſm far ſurpaſſed 
hole now mentioned, and who had ſuch a high notion of 
licir own abilities as to attempt melting down the preſent 
form of religion and caſting a new ſyſtem of piety atter a 
model drawn from their wanton and irregular fancies ; it 
I with ſome account of the principal of theſe ſpiritual 


[3] See ARNOILDI Hiſt. Ecclef. et Hæretica, p. ii. lib. xvii. cap, 
f p. 940,—WEISMANNI Hiflor. Eccleſ. Sec. xvii. p. 1174. 118g. 
>G0NoF, BALTH. SCHARFI1 Supplementum Hiftoria, Litiſqug 
ndtiane. Wittemb. 1727, in 8vo. 

[] There is an account of WEIGEL1VUS, more ample than im- 
nal, given by ARNOLD, voc. cit. lib. xvii. cap. xvii. p. 1088. 


projectors 


jet it was in this that the greateſt part of his writings 
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projectors that we ſhall conclude the hiſtory of the Ly. 
theran church during this century. 

At the head of this viſionary tribe we may place Ja. 
COB BEHMEN, a taylor at Gorlitz, who was remarkable 
for the multitude of his patrons and adverſaries, and 
whom his admirers commonly called the German Theoſs. 


phiſt. This man had a natural propenſity towards the 


inveſtigation of myſterics, and was fond of abſtruſe and 
intricate inquiries of every kind; and having, partly by 
books and partly by converſation with certain phyſicians | 
[4], acquired ſome knowledge of the doctrine of RokERT 
FLUDD and the Reſicrucians, which was propagated in 
Germany with great oftentation during this century, he 
{truck out of the clement of fire, by the ſuccours of ima. 


gination, a ſpecies of theology much more obſcure than | 
the numbers of PYTHAGORAS, or the intricacies of Ht. 


RACLITUS. Some have beſtowed high praiſes on this en- 
thuſiaſt, on account of his piety, integrity, and fincere | 
love of truth and virtue; and we ſhall not pretend to con- 

tradict theſe encomiums. But ſuch as carry their admi- 


ration of his doctrine ſo far as to honour him with the 


character of an inſpired meſſenger of heaven, or even of 2 
judicious and wile philoſopher, muſt be themſelves de- 
ceived and blinded in a very high degree; for never did 
there reign ſuch obſcurity and confuſion in the writings of 
any mortal, as in the miſerable productions of Jacos BEH- | 
MEN, which exhibit a motley mixture of chemical terms, | 
crude viſions, and myftic jargon. Among other dreams 
of a diſturbed and eccentric fancy, he entertained the fol- 
lowing chimerical notion : © That the divine grace ope- 
rates by the fame rules, and follows the ſame methods, 
that the divine providence obſerves in the naiural 
world; and that the minds of men are purged from 
their vices and corruptions in the ſame way that me- 


40 
44 


(0 


6 tals are purified from their droſs;” and this maxim 


was the principle of his fire-theology. BERHMEN had af 
conſiderable number of followers, in this century, the | 
moſt eminent of whom were JohN LEWIS, GiFTTHEIL,, 


Jonx ANGELUs, WERDENHAGEN, ABRAHAM FRANCK-| 


ENBERG, I HEODORE U'ZE'<CH, PAUL FELGENHAVER;] 


l] Fiz, ToBtas KOBER and BALTHAZAR WALTHER. 


Quigiry 
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QuIRINUS KUHLMANN, JoHN JAcoB ZIMMERMAN; 
and he has {till many votaries and admirers even in our 
mes. There was, indeed, a ſignal difference between 
bis followers; ſome of them retained, notwithſtanding 
their attachment to his extravagant ſyſtem, a certain de- 
oree of moderation and good ſenſe; others of them ſeemed 
entirely out of their wits, and by their frenzy excited the 
compaſſion of thoſe who were the ſpectators of their con- 
duct; ſuch were KUHLMAN and GICHTELIUs, the for- 
mer of whom was burnt at Moſcow in the year 1684; but, 
indeed, it may be affirmed in general, that none of the 
diſciples or followers of BEHMEN propagated his doc- 
trine, or conducted themſelves, in ſuch a manner as to do 
honour either to their maſter or to his cauſe in the judg- 
ment of the wiſe [5]. . 

XLI. Another claſs of perſons, who deſerve to be 
paced immediately after BEHMEN, were they, whom a 
diſordered brain perſuaded that they were prophets ſent 
from above, and that they were divinely inſpired with 
the power of foretelling future events. A conſiderable 
number of theſe delirious fanatics aroſe during the courſe 
of this century; and more eſpecially at that juncture 
when the houſe of Auſtria was employed in maintaining 
Its power, in the empire, againſt the united armies of 
dweden, France, and Germany, It is remarkable enough, 


more numerous than at thoſe critical and ſtriking periods, 
when great revolutions are expected, or ſudden and heavy 
clamities have happened; as ſuch periods, and the ſcenes 


lo] Tt is needleſs to mention the writers who employed their pens 
in temming the torrent of BEHMEN's enthuſiaſm. The works of 
this fanatic are in every body's hands, and the books that were com- 
poled to refute them are well known, and to be found every where. 
All that has been alledged in his favour and defence has been care- 
fully collected by ARNOLD, who is, generally ſpeaking, peculiarly 
doquent in the praiſes of thoſe whom others treat with contempt. 
ker an account of KufLMAN, and his unhappy fate, ſee the Ger- 
| nan work, entitled, Un/chuld, Nachricht. A. 1748. 

& BEHMEN, however, had the good fortune to meet with, in 
bot days, a warm advocate and an induſtrious diſciple in the late 
well-meaning, but gloomy and viſionary Mr. W1iLLIaM Law, 
"10 was, for many years, preparing a new edition and tranſlation 
"DENMEN'S works, which he left behind him ready for the preſs, 
nl which have been publiſhed in 2 vols. 4to. ſince his deceaſe. N. 
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478 De H Is ToRY of the Lutheran CHUR ch. 
CEN T. they exhibit, inflame the imagination of the fanatic, ay, 
XVII. may be turned to the profit of the impoſtor. The mos 
* I. eminent of the fanatical prophets now under conſiders. 
tion, were NicHoLas DRaABictvs, CHRISTOPHER Kor. 
TER, CHRISTINA PONIATOVIA, who found an elo. 
quent defender and patron in Joh Amos Comtni,! 
not to mention JoacnuiM GREULICH, ANNE VRT TEN 
MAR FROEL ICR, GEORGE REicHARD, and fever] 
others, who audaciouſly aſſumed the ſame character. Iti 
not neceſſary to enter into a more circumſtantial detail of 
the hiſtory of this viſionary tribe, ſince none of them aroſe 
to ſuch a degree of reputation and conſequence, as to occz. 
ſion any conſiderable tumults by their predictions. It is 
ſuffieient to have obſerved in general, that, even in thi 
century, there were among the Lutherans certain crazy] 
fanatics, who, under the impulſe of a diſordered imagi- 
nation, afſumed the character and authority of prophets 
fent from above to enlighten the world [c]. 
| Ezekiel | XLII. It will not, however, be improper to mention, 
ID ſomewhat more circumſtantially, the caſe of thoſe, who, 
Nagel. though they did not arrive at that enormous height of 
folly that leads men to pretend to divine inſpiration, yet 
deceived themſelves and deluded others, by entertaining] 
and propagating the ſtrangeſt fancies and the moſt mon- 
ſtrous and impious abſurdities. Some time after the com- 
mencement of this century, ISAIAH STIEFEL and Ezt- 
KIEL METH, inhabitants of Thuringia, were obſerved to 
throw out the moſt extraordinary and ſhotking expreflions 
_ while they ſpoke of themſelves and their religious attain- 
ments. Theſe expreſſions, in the judgment of many, 
amounted to nothing leſs than attributing to themſelves 


[c] ARNOLD 1s to be commended for giving us an accurate col - 
lection of the tranſactions and viſions of theſe Enthuſiaſts, in the} 
third and fourth parts of his Hiſtory of Heretics ; ſince thoſe who at 
defirous of full information in this matter may eaſily ſee, by con- 
ſulting this hiſtorian, that the pretended revelations of thele pro- 
phets were no more than the phantoms of a diſordered imagination. 
A certain pious but ignorant man, named BENEDICT BAHNSEN, 
who was a native of Holſtein, and lived at Amſterdam about the} 
middle of the laſt century, was ſo delighted with the writings and} 
predictions of thelc fanatics, that he collected them carefully and 
publiſhed them. In the year 1670, a catalogue of his library Nat 
printed at Amfterdam, which was full of chemical and fanatic 
books. | | de! 


CAP. I. The His roRY of the Lutherati Cava, 

the divine glory and majeſty, and thus implied a blaſphe- 
vous, of rather a frenetic, inſult on the Supreme Being 
and his Eternal Son. It is nevertheleſs ſcarcely credible, 
however irrational we may ſuppoſe them to haye been, 
hit theſe fanatics ſhould have carried their petverſe and 
1bſurd fancies to ſuch an amazing height; and it would 
perhaps be more agreeable both to truth and charity to 
ſappoſe, that they had imitated the pompous and turgid 
language of the myſtic writers in ſuch an extravagant 
manner, as to give occaſion to the heavy accuſation 
ibovementioned. Conſidering the matter even in this 
candid and charitable light, we may ſee by their exam- 
ples how much the conſtant peruſal of the writings of the 
nyſtics is adapted to ſhed darkneſs, deluſion, and folly 
into the imagination of weak and ignorant men [d] 
reveries of PAUL NAGEL, profeſſor of divinity at Leipſæ, 
were highly abſurd, but of a much lefs pernicious ten- 
deney than theſe already mentioned. 
dreamer, who had received a light tincture of mathemati- 
eil knowledge, pretended to ſee, in the poſition of the 


and, from a view of theſe celeſtial bodies, foretold, in a 
more particular manner, the erection of a new and moſt 
holy kingdom in which CHRIS H ſhould reign here upon 
earth ſe]. 

XLIII. CHRISTIAN HoBuRG, a native of Lunenburg, 
2 man of a turbulent and inconſtant ſpirit, and not more 
remarkable for his violence than for his duplicity, threw 
out the moſt bitter reproaches and inveCtives againſt the 
whole Lutheran church without exception [V], and 
thereby involved himſelf in various perplexities. He de- 
ceived indeed the multitude a long time, by his diſſi- 
mulation and hypocriſy, and by a ſeries of frauds, which 
| te undoubtedly looked upon as lawful, he diſguiſed ſo 
well his true charaCter that he appeared to many, and 


[4] See ARNOLD, Hiſtoria Eccleſ. et Heret. p. iii. cap. iv. p. 32. 
=THoMAs1vUs, in his German work, entitled, Hiſtorie de Veiſbeit 
ind Narrheit, vol. i. p. iii. p. 150. | 

le] ARNOLD, Joc. cit. p. iii. cap. v. p. $3-—ANDR, CAROLI 

Wravilia Ecclefie, Sec. xvii. pars 1. lib, iii, cap. iv. p. 513. 

%] HoBuRG, in ſome of his petulant and fatirical writings, aſ- 
ed the names of ELias PRATORIUsS. and BERNARD Bau- 
N. 


_ eſpecially 
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CEN T, eſpecially to perſons of a candid and charitable turn, much 
. XVII. leſs contemptible than he was in reality; and though the 
Park * acrimony and violence of his proceedings were condemned, 
| — yet they were ſuppoſed to be directed, not againſt religion 
itſelf, but againſt the licentiouſneſs and vices of its pro- 
feſſors, and particularly of its miniſters. At length, how. 
ever, the maſk fell from the face of this hypocrite, who 
became an object of general indignation and contempt, 
and, deſerting the communion of the Lutheran church, 
went over to the Mennonites [g]. There was a ſtriking 
reſemblance between this petulant railer and FRRDRRI0 
BRECKLING; the latter, however, ſurpaſſed even the for. 
mer in impetuoſity and malignity. BRECKLING had been 
Paſtor firſt in the dutchy of Holſtein, and afterwards at 
Zwoll, a city in the United Provinces, where he was de- 
poſed from his miniſtry, and lived a great many years af- 
ter without being attached to any religious ſect or com- 
munity. There are ſeveral of his writings ſtill extant, 
which, indeed, recommend warmly the praCtice of piety 
and virtue, and ſeem to expreſs the moſt implacable ab- 
horrence of vitious perſons and licentious manners; and 
yet, at the ſame time, they demonſtrate plainly that their 
author was deſtitute of that charity, prudence, meekneſs, 
patience, and love of truth, which are the eſſential and 
fundamental virtues of a real Chriſtian [Y]. It is un- 
doubtedly a juſt matter of ſurprize, that theſe vehement 
declaimers againſt the eſtabliſhed religion and its mini- 
ſters, who pretend to be ſo much more ſagacious and 
ſharp- ſighted than their brethren, do not perceive a truth, 
which the moſt ſimple may learn from daily obſervation; 
even that nothing is more odious and diſguſting than an 
angry, petulant and violent reformer, who comes to heal 
the diſorders of a community, armed, as it were, with 
fire and ſword, with menaces and terrors. It is alſo to 
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[eg] ARNOLD, loc. cit. p. iii, cap. Xiii. p. 130.—ANDR. CAROM 
loc. cit. vol. i. p. 106 5.— Jo. HORNBECK, Summa Controverſ. p. 
535.—MoLLERI Cimbria Littcrata, tom. ii. p. 337. „ 

[+] ARNOLD has given an account of BRECKLING, in his Hl. 
Horia Ecclehaftica et Heret. pars iii. p. 148. and pars iv. p. 1103. 
ue has alſo publiſhed ſome of his writings (p. 1110.) which ſuth- 
ciently demonſtrate the irregularity and exuberance of his fancy- 
'Fnere is a particular account of this degraded paſtor given by Mol- 
LERUSs, in his Cimbria Litterata, tom. ili. p. 72. be 


# 
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conſideration equally obvious, namely, that it is ſcarcely 


entire ſucceſs of the Yiſorders, under which he himſelf is — 
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te wondered, that theſe men are not aware of another c g Nr. 


XVII. 


credible, that a ſpiritual phyſician will cure another with 1 5 


Kü 


known to labour. | 
GrorGr LAURENCE SEIDENBECHER, paſtor at Eis- 
fild in Saxony, adopted himſelf, and propagated among 
the multitude, the doctrine of the MILLENNIUM, or 
thouſand years reign of CHRIST upon earth; a doctrine 
which ſcarcely ever gains admittance but in diſordered 
brains, and rarely produces any other fruits than incohe- 
rent dreams and idle viſions. SEIDENBECHER was cen- 
ured on account of this doctrine, and depoſed from his 
uſtoral charge [i. > 4 
XLIV. It would be ſuperfluous to name the other fa- 
mtics that deſerve a place in the claſs now before us, 
ince they almoſt all laboured under the ſame diſorder, 
nd the uniformity of their ſentiments and conduct was 
o perfect, that the hiſtory of one, a few inſtances ex- 
epted, may, in a great meaſure, be confidered as the 
hiſtory of them all. We ſhall therefore conclude this 
mazy liſt with a ſhort account of the very worſt of the 
whole tribe, MARTIN SEIDELI1VUsS, a native of Sileſia, 
sho endeavoured to form a ſect in Poland towards the 
oncluſion of the preceding century and the commence- 
ment of this, but could not find followers, eren 
mong the Socinians ; ſo wild were his views, and ſo ex- 
twagant his notions. This audacious adventurer in re- 
vous novelties was of opinion, that God had, indeed, 
ſtomiſed a Saviour or MESSIAH to the Jews; but that 
its MESSIAH had never appeared, and never would ap- 
far, on account of the ſins of the Jewiſh people, which 
rndered them unworthy of this great deliverer, From 
lence he concluded, that it was erroneous to look upon 
lartsT as the MESSIAH; that the only office of JEsUs 
Ks, to interpret and republiſh the law of nature, that 
lad been perverted and obſcured by the vices, corrup- 
ns, and ignorance of men; and that the whole duty of 
Man, and all the obligations of religion, were fulfilled by 


del, 


li There is a circumRtantial account of this man given by ALB. 
Mlixo VERPOORTEN, in his Commentat. de vita et inſtitutis G. 
SDENBECHER1, Gedani, 1739, Ato. 
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482 Te His Tory of the Reformed Chuck. 

CEN T. an obedience to this law, republiſhed and explained 

5 VI. . Ixsus CxRIsT, To render this doctrine more defenſib} 

Sxc r. II. . 8 : 

P « 1 II. and ſpecious, or at leaſt, to get rid of a multitude of ar. 

w— gyments and expreſs declarations that might be draw 
from the holy Scriptures to prove its abſurdity, he bold 
rejected all the books of the New Teſtament. The (al | 
number of diſciples, that adopted the fancies of this in. 
trepid innovator, were denominated fem:-judaizers [4], 
Had he appeared in our times, he would have given le 
offence than at the period in which he lived; for, if we 
except his ſingular notion concerning the Messi An, his 
doctrine was ſuch as would at preſent be highly agreeable 
to many perſons in Great-Britain, Holland, and othe 
countries [I]. e 


1 n 
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CHAPTER 1. 


The HISTORY of the REFORMED Cauunca, 
The limite 8 
of the Re- I. TT has been already obſerved, that the Refome 


formed : ed 5 | 
eee LE church, conſidered in the moſt comprehenſive ſenſ 


| tended, of that term, as forming a whole, compoled of a great v 

riety of parts, is rather united by the principles of mg 
deration and fraternal charity, than by a perfect unifar 
mity in doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip, It wil 
therefore, be proper to take, firſt a view of thoſe event 
that related to this great body colleCtively conſidered; : 
afterwards to enter into a detail of the moſt memorab 
occurrences that happened in the particular communiti 


LY See GusTAvi GEORG ZELTNERI Hiftoria Crypto-Soun 
mi Altorſſini, vol. i. p. 268. 335. | | | 
I We are much ata loſs to know what Dr. MosHEIM means 
this infinuation, as alſo the perſons he has in view; for, on the 0 
hand, it is ſufficiently evident, that he cannot mean the Dezfis; al 
on the other, we know of no denomination of Chriſtians, v 
boldly reject all the Books of the New Teftament. Our author, prob 
bly meant, that the part of SEIDEL's doctrine which repreſ 
'Chriſt's Miſſion as only deſigned to republiſh and interpret the i4 
of Nature, and the whole ons and moral duty of man as > 
üſting in an obdience to this Law, would have been well rect 
by many perſons in Great Britain and Holland; but he ſhould |! | 
ſaid ſo; nothing requires ſuch preciſion as accuſations. 


Cnar. II. The His roRr of the Reformed CHukchf. 483 
of which it is compoſed, The principal acceſſions it re- © E N 7. 
ceived during this century have already been mentioned, XVII. 
when, in the biſtory of the Lutheran church, we related * . 4 
the changes and commotions that happened in the princi- . * 
palities of Heſſia and Brandenburg [m]. Theſe, however, 

were not the only changes, that took place in favour of 

the Reformed church. Its doctrine was embraced, about 

the commencement of this century, by AbolPHus, duke 

of Hollein, and it was naturally expected, that the ſub- 

jets would tollow the example of their prince ; but this 

expeRtation was diſappointed, by the death of Apol Hs, 

in the year 1616 [n]. HENRY, duke of Saxony, with- 

drew alſo from the communion of the Lutherans, in 

whoſe religious principles he had been educated; and, in 

the year 1688, embraced the doctrine of the Reformed 

church at Defſaw, in conſequence, as ſome alledge, of 

the ſolicitations of his ducheſs [o]. In Denmark, about 

the beginning of this century, there were ſtil] a conſider- 

able number of perſons, who ſecretly eſpouſed the ſenti- 

ments of that church, and more eſpecially could never 

reconcile themſelves to the Lutheran doctrine of CHrIsT's 

hadi preſence with the ſacrament of the euchariſt. "They 

mere confirmed in their attachment to the tenets of the 

Reformed, by HEMMINGI1Us and other followers of NI E- 

LANCTHON, Whoſe ſecret miniſtry and public writings 

were attended with conſiderable ſucceſs, The face of 
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lu] See ſection ii. part ii. chap. i. & i, ii. where the Hiſtory of 
tte Lutheran Church commences with an account of the loſs that 
Qurch ſuſtained by the ſeceſſion of MAURIC RE, landgrave of He- 
(fel, and JOHN SIGISMUND, eleQtor of Brandenburg, who em- 
raced ſolemnly the doctrine of the Reformed church, the former in 
bog, and the latter in 1614. oY 
Uu] Jo. MoLLERi Introd. ad Hiſtor. Cherſone/i Cimbrice, p. ii, 
d 101,-ERIC. PONTOPPIDANI Arnales Eccleſie Danice Diplo- 
malie, tom. 111. p. 691. | 
lo] See Mok BII Seledtæ Diſp. Theolog. p. 1137.— The duke of 
laxony publiſhed to the world a Confefion of his Faith, containing 
lte reaſons of his change. This piece, which the divines of 
lick were obliged by a public order to refute, was defended 
ganſt their attacks by the learned ISAAC DE BEAUSOBRE, at that 
ume paſtor at Magdeburg, in a book, entitled, Defenſe de la Doc- 
"ne des Reformees, et en particulier de la Confeſſion de S. A. S. Mgr. 
Wh Hey RY DE SAXE contre un Livre compoſe par la Faculté de 
bbgie à Leif. Mag deb. 1694, in 8 yo. 
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I 

PARA II. 


* 


The decline 
of the Re- 
tormed 
Church in 
Fruice. 


things, however, chan 


of commerce, and founded flouriſhing churches in the 


had acquired the form of a body-politic [q]. Its mem] 


acknowledge, that the Reformed conducted themſelves, of 


De HisTORY of the Reformed Cnyncy, 


ged ; and the Reformed in Denmart 
ſaw their expectations vaniſh, and their credit fink, in 
the year 1614, when CANUT biſhop of Gottenburg, who 
had given too plain intimations of his propenſity to the 
doctrines of CaLvin, was deprived of his epiſcopal dig. 
nity [p]. The progreſs of the Reformed religion in 
Africa, Aſia, and America, is abundantly known; it was 
carried into theſe diſtant regions by the Engliſh and Dutch 
emigrants, who formed ſettlements there for the purpoſe | 


various provinces where they fixed their habitations, lt 
is alſo known, that in ſeveral places where Lutheraniſm 
was eſtabliſhed, the French, German, and Britiſh mem. 
bers of the Reformed church were allowed the free exer. 
Ciſe of their religion. | 

Ii. Of all the calamities, that tended to diminiſh the 
influence and eclipſe the luſtre of the Reformed church, 
none was more diſmal in its circumſtances, and more un- 
happy in its effects, than the deplorable fate of that church 
in France, From the time of the acceſſion of Henay 
IV, to the throne of that kingdom, the Reformed church 


bers were endowed with conſiderable privileges; they 
were allo ſecured againſt inſults of every kind by a ſolemn 
edict, and were polt. fled of ſeveral fortified places, parii- 
cularly, the ſtrong city of Rochelle; in which, to render 
their ſccurity {till more compleat, they were allowed te 
have their own garriſons. This body-politic was not, 
indeed, always under the influence and direction of leader 
eminent for their prudence, or diſtinguiſhed by their per 
manent attachment to the intereſts of the crown, and the 
perſon of the ſovereign. Truth and candour oblige us ty 


ſome occaſions, in a manner inconſiſtent with the demand 
of a regular ſubordination, Sometimes, amidſt the broll 
and tumults of faction, they joined the parties that op 
poſed the government; at others, they took 1mportall 
ſteps without the King's approbation or conſent ; Ni 
they went ſo far as to ſolicit, more than once, witho 


—y F tan + — —— — — 3 3 and. MOSS a> 1 —— —_— a 


Y PoxTOPPIDAN. Annal. Eccleſ. Danice, tom. iii. p. 695 


. Laperium ih isuperio, i. e, an empire withfin an empire. 
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ſo much as unt their meaſutes, the alliance and 
fiendſhip of {England and Holland, and formed views 
which, at leaſt in appearance, were ſcarcely confiſtent 
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with the tranquillity of the kingdom, nor with a proper 


reſpe&t for the authority of its monarch, Hence the con- 
tels and civil broils that aroſe in the year 1621, and 
ſubſiſted long, between LEWIS XIII and his proteſtant 


RICHLIEU, the firſt miniſter of that tnoparch, that the 
kingdom of France could never enjoy the ſweets of peace, 
nor the ſatisfaction that is founded upon the aſſurance of 
public ſafety, before the Proteſtan's were deprived of their 
towns and ftrong-holds, and before their rights and pri- 
nileges, together with their eccleſiaſtical polity, were 
cruſhed to pieces and totally ſuppreſſed. This haughty 
miniſter, after many violent efforts and hard ſtruggles, 
obtained, at length, his purpoſe. For in the year 1628, 
the town of Rochelle, the chief bulwark of the Reformed 
intereſt in France, was taken, after a long and difficult 
ſege, and annexed to the crown. From this fatal event 
the Reformed party in France, defenceleſs and naked, 
dates its decline; ſince, after the reduction of their chief 
city, they had no other reſource than the pure cle mency 
ad generoſity of their ſovereign [7]. Thoſe who judge 
of the reduction of this place by the maxims of civil po- 
ley conſidered the conduct of the French court as en- 


juſtice; ſince nothing can be more detrimental to the 
tranquillity and ſafety of the nation, than a body-politic 
rected in its boſom, independent on the ſupreme autho- 
ity of the ſtate, and ſecured againſt its influence or in- 
ſpection by an external force. And had the French mo- 
nach, ſatisfied with depriving the Proteſtants of their 
lrong-holds, continued to maintain them in the poſſeſſion 
of that liberty of conſcience, and that tree exerciſe of their 
gion, for which they had ſhed fo much blood, and to 


Ir] See LE CLERC, Jie de Cardinal RICHLIBU, tom. i. p. 69. 
M177. 199. 269,-LE VASSOR, Hfffoire de LOUIS XIII, tom. in. 
þ 676, tom. iv. p. i. and the following volumes. See alto the Me- 
rs of SULLY (the friend and confident of HENRY IV, who, 
Hough a Proteſtant, acknowledges frankly the errors of his party), 


sol, lui, iw, V. 


1 the 


trely conſiſtent with the principles both of wiſdom and 


ſubjects; and hence the ſevere and deſpotic maxim of 
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court. 


tions, alluring promiſes, artful interpretations of thok 


to ſeduce the Proteſtants into the Romiſh communion 


could not ſeduce, and whom weak arguments were inſuf 


The Hisroxv of the Reformed Cuvncy, 


of Bourbon had given them ſuch a fair and illuſtrious tith 
it is highly probable, they would have born with pating 
this infraCtion of their privileges, and the 19ſs of that l. 
berty that had been confirmed to them by the moſt ſy 
lemn edicts. | - "mn 

III. But the court of France, and the deſpotic views 
its miniſter, were not ſatisfied with this ſucceſs. Hang 
deſtroyed that form of civil polity that had been annexe 
to the Reformed church as a ſecurity for the maintenance 
of its religious privileges, and was afterwards conſidetel 
as detrimental to the ſupreme authority of the ſtate, they 
proceeded ſtill further; and, regardleſs of the royal faith, 
confirmed by the moſt ſolemn declarations, perfidiouſ) 
invaded thole privileges of the church that were merely 
a ſpiritual and religious nature. At firſt, the court, an 
the minifters of its tyranny, put in practice all the arts 
infinuation and perſuaſion, in order to gain over the heads 
of the Reformed church and the more learned and ctle 
brated miniſters of that communion. Pathetic exhorts 


doctrines of popery that were moſt diſagreeable to thi 
proteſtants; in a word, every inſidious method was em 
ployed, to conquer their averſion to the church of Rong 
RIicHLIEU exhauſted all the reſources of his dexterity and 
artifice, and put into execution, with the moſt induſtriou 
aſſiduity, all the means that he thought the moſt adapte 


When all theſe ſtratagems were obſerved to produce littl 
or no effect, barbarity and violence were employed id 
extirpate and deſtroy a ſett of men, whom mean perkd) 


ficient to convince. The moſt inhuman laws that ti 
blind rage of bigotry could diate, the moſt oppreſſi 
meaſures that the ingenious efforts of malice could in 
vent, were put in execution, to damp the courage of! 
party, that were become odious by their reſolute adhef 
rence to the dictates of their conſciences, and to bing 
them by force under the yoke of Rams. The French vi 
mops dillinguiſhed themſelves by their intemperate and 
unchriſtian zeal in this horrid ſcene of perſecution 3" 
czuetty, Many of the Proteſtants ſunk under the weiel 
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of deſpotic oppreſſion, and yielded up their faith to armed © x N T, 
legions, that were ſent to convert them; ſeveral fled from XVII. 
the ſtorm, and deſerted their families, their friends and * 5 2 
their country; and by far the greateſt part perſevered, . 
with a noble and heroic conſtancy, in the purity of that 

religion, which their anceſtors had delivered and happily 

ſeparated from the manifold ſuperſtitions of a corrupt and 

dolatrous church. 

IV. When at length every method which artifice or The edie 
perfdy could invent had been practiſed in vain againſt the uf gy 2 
Proteſtants under the reign of LEw1s XIV, the biſhops and ; 
ſeſuits, whoſe counſels had a peculiar influence in the 

cabinet of that prince, judged it neceſſary to extirpate by 

fire and ſword this reſolute people; and thus to ruin, as 

it were by one mortal blow, the cauſe of the reformation 

in France, Their inſidious arguments and importunate 
fallicitations had ſuch an effect upon the weak and cre- 

dulous mind of LEWIS, that, in the year 1685, tramp- 

ling on the moſt ſolemn obligations, and regardleſs of all 

laws human and divine, he revoked the Edict of Nantes; 

and. thereby deprived the Proteſtants of the liberty of 

ſerving God according to their conſciences. This revo- 

cation was accompanied, indeed, with the applauſe of 

Rome; but it excited the indignation even of many Ro- 

man catholics, whoſe bigotry had not effaced, or ſuſpended 

on this occaſion, their natural ſentiments of generofity 

and juſtice, It was, moreover, followed by a meaſure 

ſtill more tyrannical and ſhocking; even an expreſs order, 

aldrefled to all the Reformed churches, to embrace the 

Romiſh faith. The conſequences of this cruel and un- 

righteous proceeding were highly detrimental to the true 

Intereſts and the real proſperity of the French nation [5], 


1 


] See the Life of Is AAc DE BEAUSOBRE (compoſed by the in- 
genious ARMAND DE LA CHAPELLE in French, and ſubjoined to 
BRAUSOBRE's Remarques Hiftoriques, Critiques, et Philologiques ſur 
# Nouveau Teftament ) p. 259. | 
dome late hireling writers, employed by the Jeſuits, have 
deen audacious enough to plead the cauſe of the Revocation of the 
edick of Nantes, But it muſt be obſerved, to the honour of the 
*rench nation, that theſe impotent attempts, to juſtify the meaſures 
oa perſecuting and unrelenting prieſthood, have been treated al- 
not univerſally at Paris with indignation and contempt. They, 
ho are deſirous of ſeeing a true ſtate of the loſſes the French nation 
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CE NT. by the prodigious emigrations it occaſioned among tha 


XVII. 
Ser. II. 
PART II. 


ing: ot the 
Waldenſes 
ani Prote- 
ſtants of the 
Paglgtinate. 


Proteſtants, who ſought, in various parts of Europe, that 
religious liberty and that humane treatment which their 
mother-country had ſo cruelly refuſed them. Thoſe | 
among them, whom the vigilance of their enemies guarded 
ſo cloſely as to prevent their flight, were expoſed to the 
brutal rage of an unrelenting ſoldiery, and were affailed 
by every barb.rous form of perſecution, that could be 
adapted to fubdue their courage, exhauſt their patience, 
and thus engage them to a feigned and external profeſſion 
of popery, which in their conſciences they beheld with 
the utmoſt averſion and diſguſt. This crying act of per. 
fidy and injuftice in a prince, who, on other occaſions, 

gave evident proofs of his generoſity and equity, is ſuff- | 
cient to ſhew, in their true and genuine colours, the 
ſpirit of the Romiſh church and of the Roman pontifs, 
and the manner in which they ſtand affected to thoſe | 
whom they conſider as Heretics. It is peculiarly adapted 


to convince the impartial and attentive obſerver, that the 


moſt ſolemn oaths and the moſt ſacred treaties are never 
looked upon, by this church and its pontifs, as reſpectable 
and obligatory, when the violation of them may contri- | 
bute to advance their intereſts, or to accompliſh their 
VIEWS, p is 
V. The Faldenſes, who lived in the vallies of Pred- 
mont, and had embraced the doctrine, diſcipline, and wor- 
ſhip of the church of Geneva, were oppreſſed and perſe- 
cuted, in the moſt barbarous and inhuman manner, dur- | 
ing the greateſt part of this century, by the miniſters of 
Rome; this periecution was carried on with peculiar marks 
of rage and enormity in the years 1655, 1686, and 1690, 


ſuſtamed, by the revocation of the famous edict now mentioned, 
have only to conſult the curious and authentic account of the ſtate 
of that netion, taken from memorials drawn up by intendants of 
ihe ſeveral provinces for the wie of the duke of Burgundy, and pub- 
liſhed in the year 1727, in two volumes in 61s, under the foliow- | 
ins title: Eta? de la France, extrait par M. le Comte de BOULAIN- | 
VILLIERS des Memuores dreſs ces far tes Inteudans du Royaume, par 
Orad au Roc: LOUIS XIV, à la Solicitation du Duc de Bourgogne. 
Gee allo VOLTAIRE, Sur la Tolerance, p. 41 and 201. And, for | 
n account of the conduct of the French court towards the Proteltants | 
at that dilmal period, ſee the incomparable memorial of the learned! | 
and pious CLAUDE, entitled, Plaintes des Protefians de Frans 

p. 1485. edit. of Coiogn. | | | 


and | 
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and ſeemed to portend nothing leſs than the total deſtruc- 
tion and entire extinction of that unhappy nation [z], 
The moſt horrid ſcenes of violence and bloodſhed were 
exhibited on this theatre of papal tyranny ; and the ſmall 
numbers of the Waldenſes that ſurvived them, are in- 
gebted for their exiſtence and ſupport, precarious and un- 
certain as it is, to the continual interceſſion made for 
them by. the Engliſh and Dutch governments, and alſo 
by the Swiſs cantons, who never ceaſe to ſolicit the cle- 
mency of the duke of Savoy in their behalf. 

The church of the Palatinate, which had been long at 
the head of the Reformed churches in Germany, declined 
zpace from the year 1685, when a Roman-catholic prince 


kngth ſo great, that, inſtead of being the firſt, it was 
the leaſt conſiderable of all the Proteſtant afſemblics in 
that country. 

VI. The eminent and illuſtrious figure that the prin- 
cipal members of the Reformed church made in the learhed 
world is too well known, and the reputation they ac- 
quired by a ſucceſsfu] application to the various branches 
of literature and ſcience is too well eſtabliſhed, to require 
our entering into a circumſtantial detail of that matter. 
We ſhall alſo paſs in filence the names of thoſe celebrated 
men, who have acquired immortal fame by their writings, 
and tranſmitted their eminent uſefulneſs to ſucceedin 
mes in their learned and pious productions. Out of tte 
large liſt of theſe famous authors that adorned the Re- 
formed church, it would be difficult to ſelect the moſt 
eminent; and this is a ſufficient reaſon for our filence [u]. 


[t] LEGER, Hiſtoire Generale des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, p. ii. c. vi. 
b. 2—GILLES, Hiftozre Ecclefiaſt. des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, ch. xlix. 
5. 353-—There 1s a particular hiitory of the perſecution ſuffered by 
cle victims of papal cruelty, in the year 1686, which was pub- 
hed in 8vo at Rotterdam, in the year 1688, 

dee allo a Pamphlet, entitled, An Account of the late Per/e- 
Utons of the Waldenjes by the Duke of Savor and the French King 
In the year 1686, publithed at O-x/ora in 4to in 1688. See hkewite 
i particular detail of the miltries endured by theſe unfortunate ob— 
ſects of Papal Perſecution in the years 1655, 1602, 1663, and 1686, 
elated by PETER BOYER, in his Hiſtory of the Vaudois, ch. 12 
il. p. 72, &c. | 
] The liſt of the eminent divines and men of learning, 
ab wens Ornamente to the Reformed church in the ſeventecnth cen 
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CENT, The ſupreme guide and legiſlator of thoſe that applied 

XVH. themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy had been Artgro. 
Ne *. TIE, who, for a long time, reigned unrivalled in the 
—— Reformed, as well as in the Lutheran ſchools; and was 
exhibited, in both, not in his natural and genuine aſpect, 

but in the motley and uncouth form in which he had 

been dreſſed up by the ſcholaſtic doctors. But when 

GAssE NL. and DES CAR TESs appeared, the Stagirite be- 

gan to decline, and his fame and authority diminiſhed 

gradually from day to day. Among the French and 

Dutch, many adopted the Carteſian philoſophy at its fir 

dawn; and a conſiderable number of the Engliſh em- | 

| braced the principles of GASSENDI, and were fingularly | 

| pleaſed with his prudent and candid manner of inveſtigat- 

ing truth. The Ariſtotelians every where, and more eſpe. | 

cially in Holland. were greatly alarmed at this revolution 

in the philoſophical world, and ſet themſelves, with all 

their vigour, to oppoſe its progreſs. They endeavoured | 

to perſuade the people, that the cauſe of truth and reli- | 

gion muſt ſuffer conſiderably by the efforts that were made 

to dethrone ARISTOTLE, and bring into diſrepute the 

doc:irine of his interpreters ; but the principal cauſe of their 

anxiety and zeal, was the apprehenſion of loſing their places 

in the public ſchools; a thought which they could not | 

bear with any degree of patience [ww]. However, the | 

powerful luſtre of truth, which unfolded daily more and | 


tury, is indeed extremely ample. Among thoſe that adorned 
Great-Britain, we ſhall always remember with peculiar veneration 
the immortal names of Newton, Barrow, Cudworth, Boyle, Chi. 
lingaborth, Uſber, Bedell, Hall, Pocock, Fell, Lightfoot, Hammond, 
Calamy, Walton, Baxter, Pearſon, Stilling fleet, Mede, Parker, 
Oughtred, Burnet, Tillotſon, and many others well known in the lite- 
rary world. In Germany we find Pareus, Scultet, Fabricius Alus, 
Pelargus, and Bergius. In Switzerland and Geneva, Hoſpinian, ili | 
two Buxtorfs, Hottinger, Heidegger, and Turretin. In the churches 
and academies of Holland, we meet with the following learned di- 
vines: Druſus, Amama, Comar, Rivet, Cloppenburg, Vaſſus, Cod. 
ceius, Voctius, Des Marets, Heidan, Momma, Burman, MWitlichiu, 
Hoornbeck, the Spanheims, Le Mone, De Maſiricht, and other 
Among the French doftors, we may reckon Cameron, Chamaier, L. 
Moulin, Mefirezont, Blondel, Drelincourt, Daille, Amyraut, the two 
Cappels, De la Place, Gamſtole, Croy, Morus, Le Blanc, Pajm, Bi. 
chart, Claude, Alix, Furieu, Baſnage, Abbadie, Beaufobre, Lis 
an-, Martin, Des Vignoles, &c. © | 
L] Set BAILLET, / de DES CARTE, paſſim. 


molcz 
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more its engaging charms, and the love of liberty, which 
had been held in chains by peripatetic tyranny, obliged 
this obſtinate ſe to yield, and reduced them to ſilence ; 
and hence it is, that the doctors of the Reformed church 
carry on, at this day, their philoſophical inquiries with 
the ſame freedom that is obſervable-among the Lutherans. 
It may, indeed, be a queſtion with ſome, whether Ar1- 
;TOTLE be not, even yet, png revered in ſome of the 
Engliſh univerſities. It is at leaſt certain, that, although 
under the government of CHARLEs II, and the two ſuc- 
ceeding reigns, the mathematical philoſophy had made a 
moſt extenſive progreſs in Great-Britain, there were, ne- 
vertheleſs, both at Oxford and Cambridge, ſome doctors, 
who preferred the ancient ſyſtem of the ſchools before the 
new diſcoveries now under conſideration, 

VII. All the interpreters and expoſitors of Scripture, 
that made a figure in the Refarmed church about the 
commencement of this century, followed fcrupuloufly the 
method of CALVIN in their illuſtrations of the ſacred 
writings, and unfolded the true and natural ſignification 
of the words of Scripture, without perplexing their brains 
to find out deep myſteries in plain expreſſions, or to fore, 
by the inventive efforts of fancy, a variety of ſingular no- 
tions from the metaphorical language that is frequently 
uſed by the inſpired writers. This univerſal attachment 
to the method of CALVIN was, indeed, conſiderably 
diminiſhed, in proceſs of time, by the credit and influence 


les from the manner of interpretation generally received 
than the latter. Like CALviNn, he followed, in his com- 
mentaries both on the Old and New Teſtament, the lite- 
al and obvious ſignification of the words employed by the 


great man in his manner of explaining the predictions of 


mat important ſubject, amounts to this: „That the pre- 
; ictions of the ancient prophets were all accompliſhed, 
# in the events to which they directly pointed, before the 

coming of CHRIST; and that thereſore the natural 


66 they 


of two celebrated commentators, who ſtruck out new 
paths in the ſphere of ſacred criticiſm. Theſe were HuGo 
GroTIUSs and JohN Cocceivs. The former departed | 


lacred writers; but he differed conſiderably from that 


the prophets. The hypotheſis of GRroT1vs, relating to 


and obyious ſenſe of the words and phraſes, in which 
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tc they were delivered, does not terminate in our bleſſed 
Lord; but that in certain of theſe predictions, and 
* more eſpecially in thoſe which the writers of the New 
„ Teſtament apply to CHRIST, there is, beſides the literal 
© and obvious ſigniſication, a hidden and myſterious ſenſe, 
c that lies concealed under the external maſk of certain 
« perſons, certain events, and certain adt ions, which are 
c repreſentative of the perſon, miniſtry, ſufferings, and 
« merits of the Son of God.” 

The method of Coccrivs was entirely different from 
this. He looked upon the whole hiſtory of the Old Te. 
ſtament as a perpetual and uninterrupted repreſentation 
or mirrour of the hiſtory of the divine Saviour, and of 
the Chriſtian church; he maintained, moreover, that all 
the prophecies have a literal and direct relation to CHRIs R; 
and he finiſhed his romantic ſyſtem, by laying it down as 
a certain maxim, that all the events and revolutions that 
{hall happen in the church, until the end of time, are pre- | 
figured and pointed out, though not all with the ſame 
degree of evidence and perſpicuity, in different places of | 
the Old Teſtament ſx]. Theſe two eminent commenta- 
tvs, had each his zealous diſciples and followers. The | 
Arminians in general, many of the Engliſh and French 
divines, together with thoſe warm votaries of ancient 
Calviniſm, who are called Voztfians (from their chief GIs- 
BERT VOET, the great adverſary of Coccervs), all] 
adopted the method of jnterpreting Scripture introduced 
by GRoTIVs. On the other hand, many of the Dutch, 
Swiſs, and Germans were ſingularly delighted with the 
learned fancies of Cocceivs. There are, however, ſtill 
great numbers of prudent and impartial divines, who, 
conſidering the extremes into which theſe two eminent | 
critics have run, and diſpoſed to profit by what is really | 
ſolid in both their ſyſtems, neither reject nor embrace | 


f) It is become almoſt a proverhial ſaying, that i the Books of | 
the Old Teflament Coceckius finds CHRIST every where, awhile 
GROTIUS mects him nowhere. The firſt part of this ſaying is cel- 
tainly true; the latter much leſs ſo. For it appears, with ſufficient | 
evidence, from the Commentaries of GROTIUS, that he finds CHRIST 
pretigured in many places of the Old Teſtament, not, indeed, di- | 
rely in the letter (+ the prophecies, where COCCEIUS diſcovers | 
him, but nyſteriouſiy, under the appearance of certain perſons, al 
in the /e, tonle of certain tranſuctions. el 
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their opinions in the lump, but agree With them both in 
ſome things, and differ from them both in others. It is 
farther to be obſerved, that neither the followers of Gr 0- 
ius nor of Cocceivs are agreed among themſelves, and 
that theſe two general claſſes of expoſitors may be divided 
into many ſubordinate ones. A conſiderable number of 
Engliſh divines of the Eprſcopal church refuſed to adopt 
the opinions, or to reſpect the authority, of theſe modern 
expoſitors ; they appealed to the deciſions of the primitive 
fathers; and maintained, that the ſacred writings ought 
always to be underſtood in that ſenſe only, which has been 


attributed to them by theſe antient doctors of the riſing 
church [y]. 


VIII. The doctrines of Chriftianity, which had been 
ſo ſadly disfigured among the Lutherans by the obſcure 
jargon and the intricate tenets of the ſcholiaſtic philoſo- 
phy, met with the ſame fate in the Reformed churches, 
The firſt ſucceſsful effort, that prevented theſe churches 


from falling entirely under the Ariſlotelian yoke, was 
made by the Arminians, who were remarkable for ex- 


pounding with ſimplicity and perſpicuity the truths and 
Y] Theſe have been confuted by the learned doctor WAIT. 


after the manner of the Fathers, which was publiſhed at London in 
$10, in the year 1714, under the following title: Diſſertatio de Scrip- 
turarum Intepretatione ſecundum Patrum Commentarios, &c.—in 
this diſſertation, which was the fore-runner of che many remarkable 
attempts that were afterwards made to deliver the right of private 
judgment, in matters of religion, from the reſtraints of human au- 
thority, the judicious author has ſhewn, firft, that the holy Scripture 
is the only rule of faith, and that by it alone we are to judge of the 
doctrines that are neceſſary to ſalvation ; ſecondly, that the fathers, 
both of the primitive times and alſo of ſucceeding ages, are extremely 
deficient and unſucceſsful in their explications of the ſacred writings; 
and, thirdly, that it is impoſſible to terminate the debates, that have 
been raiſed concerning the Holy Trinity, by the opinions of the fa- 
thers, the deciſions of councils, or by any tradition that is really 
univerſal, The contradictions, abſurdities, the romantic conceits and 
extravagant fancies, that are to be found in the commentaries of the 
fathers, were never repreſented in ſuch a ridiculous point of view as 
they are in this performance. The worſt part of the matter is, that 
ſuch a production as doctor WulTBY's, in which all the miſtakes of 
theſe ancient expoſitors are culled out and compiled with ſuch care, is 
too much adapted to prejudice young ſtudents even againſt what may 
de good in their writings, and thus diſgutt them againit a kind of 
dy, which, when conducted with impartiality and prudence, has 
us ules. It is the infirmity of our nature to be fond of extremes. 
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BY, in his important work, Concerning the Interpretation of Scripture 
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CEN T, 
XVI. 


Sr cr. II. 
PAR T II. 


à covenant entered into between 


The HIS ToRYV of the Reformed CHURCH. 
precepts of religion, and who cenſured, with great plain. 
neſs and ſeverity, thoſe oſtentatious doctors, who affeaeq 
to render them obſcure and unintelligible, by expreſſing | 


them in the terms, and reducing them under the claſſes and 
diviſions, uſed in the ſchools. The Cartęſians and Cy. 


ceians contributed alſo to deliver theology from the chain; | 
of the Peripatetics ; though it muſt be allowed that it had 


not, in ſome reſpects, a much better fate in the hands of 
theſe its deliverers. The Carteſans applied the principles | 
and tenets of their philoſophy in, illuſtrating the doQtrines | 


of the Goſpel; the Cocceians imagined, that they could | 


not give a more ſublime and engaging aſpect to the Chri- 
ſtian religion, than by N it under the notion of | 
od and man [Zz]; and 
both theſe manners of proceeding were diſliked by the | 
wiſeſt and moſt divines of the Reformed church, They 
complained with reaſon, that the tenets and diſtinctions of | 


the Carteſian philoſophy had as evident a tendency to ren- | 


der the doctrines of Chriſtianity obſcure and intricate, 22 
the abſtruſe terms and the endleſs diviſions and ſubdiviſions | 
of the Peripatetics. They obſerved alſo that the meta- 
phor of a covenant, applied to the Chriſtian religion, muſt | 
be attended with many inconveniencies, by leading unin- 


itructed minds to form a variety of ill-grounded notions, | 
which is the ordinary conſequence of {training metaphors; } 


3 [=] It is ſomewhat ſurprizing, that Dr. Mos HEIM ſhould 1 
mention this circumſtance as an invention of COCCEIVs, or as a | 


manner of ſpeaking peculiar to him. The repreſentation of the 


Goſpel-diſpenſation under the idea of a Covenant, whether this re- 
preſentation be literal or metaphorical, is to be found, almoſt every | 


where, in the Ebiſtles of St. PAUL, and the other Apoſtles, though | 


very rarely (ſcarcely more than twice) in the Goſpels. This phrale- | 
ology has alſo been adopted by Chriſtians of almoſt all denomina- 
tions. It is, indeed, a manner of ſpeaking that has been groſly | 


| abuſed by thoſe divines, who, urging the metaphor too cloſely, ex- 


hibit the ſublime tranſactions of the divine wiſdom under the nar- 
row and imperfe& forms of human tribunals; and thus lead to 
falſe notions of the ſprings of action, as well as of the diſpenſation | 
and attributes of the Supreme Being. We have remarkable inſtances } 


of this abuſe, in a book lately tranſlated into Engliſh, I mean, the 


Oeconomy of the Covenants, by Wirsius, in which that learned 
and pious man, who has deſervedly gained an eminent reputation by 
other valuable productions, has inconſiderately introduced the cap: | 
tious, formal, and trivial terms, employed in human courts, into 


his deſcriptions of the ſtupendous ſcheme of redemption. 1 


0 ; 
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and that it muſt contribute to introduce into the colleges C ENT. 


of divinity, the captious terms, diſtinctions, and quib- | 


dles, that are employed in the ordina;y courts of juſtice ; 
and thus give riſe to the moſt trifling and ill-judged diſ- 
cuſions and debates about religious matters. Accordingly, 
the greateſt part both of the Britiſh and French doctors, 


XVII. 
SEC r. II. 
PART is 


refuling to admit the intricacies of Carteſianiſm and the 


imagery of Cocce1vs into their theological ſyſtem, fol- 


lowed the free, eaſy, and unaffected method of the Ar- 
minian divines, in illuſtrating the truths and enforcing 
the duties of Chriſtianity, | 

IX, We have had formeriy occaſion to obſerve, that 
doctor WILLIAM AMES, a Scots divine, was one of the 
firſt, among the Reformed, who attempted to treat mo- 
ality as a ſeparate ſcience, to conſider it abſtractedly from 


to introduce new light and a new degree of accuracy and 
preciſion into this maſter-ſcience of lite and manners. The 
attempt was laudable, had it been well executed ; but the 
ſyſtem of this learned writer was dry, theoretical, and 
ſubtile, and was, thus, much more adapted to the in- 
ſtruction of the ſtudious than to the practical direction of 
the Chriſtian. The Arminians, who are known to be 
much more zealous in enforcing the duties of Chriſtianity 
than in illuſtrating its truths, and who generally employ 
more pains in directing the will than in enlightening the 


the precepts and obligations of morality in a more uſeful, 
practical, and popular manner; but the Engliſh and 
French ſurpaſſed all the moral writers of the Reformed 
church in penetration, ſolidity, and in the eaſe, freedom, 


genius, was the firſt of the French divines, who diſtin- 


an accurate and elaborate ſyſtem of morality, in a ſtyle, 
Indeed, that is now. become obſolete ; and thoſe more 
moderate French writers, ſuch as La PLACETTE and 
Picret, who acquired ſuch a high and eminent reputa- 
ton on account of their moral writings, owe to the ex- 


gory, While England groaned under the horrors and 
tumults 


underſtanding, engaged ſeveral authors of note to exhibit. 


and perſpicuity of their method and compoſitions, Mosszs. | 
AMYRAUT, a man of a found underſtanding and ſubtile 


puiſhed themſelves in this kind of writing, He compoſed 


cellent work now mentioned a conſiderable part of their 


The ſtate of 
practical re- 
ligion and 
morality. 


its connexion with any particular ſyſtem of doctrine, and 
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496 The HrisToRY of the Reformed Church, 
CENT, tumults of a civil war, it was chiefly the Preſbyteriam and 
on. : Independents that employed their talents and their pens in 
8 1 promoting the cauſe of practical religion. During this 
W unhappy period, indeed, theſe doctors were remarkable 

for the auſtere gravity of their manners, and for a melan- 
choly complexion and turn of mind; and theſe appeared 
abundantly in their compoſitions. Some of them were 
penned with ſuch rigour and ſeverity, as diſcovered either 
a total ignorance of the preſent imperfect ſtate of huma- 
nity, or an entire want of all fort of indulgence for its 
unavoidable infirmities. Others were compoſed with a 
ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, that betrayed an evident propenſity 
to the doctrine of the Myſtics. But when Homes ap- 
peared, the ſcene changed. A new ſett of illuſtrious and 
excellent writers aroſe to defend the truths of religion and 
the obligations of morality againft this author, who aimed 
at the deſtruction of both, ſince he ſubjected the un- 
changeable nature of religion to the arbitrary will of the 
tovereign, and endeavoured to efface the eternal diſtine- 
tion that there is between moral good and evil. Cup- 
WORTH, CUMBERLAND, SHARROCK, and others [a], 
alarmed at the view of a ſyſtem ſo falſe in its principles, 
and fo pernicious in its effects, rendered eminent ſervice 
to the cauſe of religion and morals by their immortal la- 
bours, in which, ariſing to the firſt principles of things, | 
and opening the primitive and eternal fountains of truth 
and good, they illuſtrated clearly the doctrines of the one 
with the faireſt evidence, and eſtabliſhed the obligations | 
of the ether on the firmeſt foundations. ” 
The contro= X. About the commencement of this century, the aca | 
verle> ©0- demy of Geneva was in ſuch high repute among the Re- 
cerning Pre- . 
dettination formed churches, that it was reſorted to from all quarters | 
and Grace. by ſuch as were defirous of a learned education; and more 
eſpecially by thoſe ſtudents of theology, whoſe circum- 
ſtances in life permitted them to frequent this famous ſe⸗ 
minary [5]. Hence it very naturally happened, that the | 
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la] See LELAND's View of the Deiſtical Writers, vol. . 

. 48. | 
: [5] The luſtre and authority of the academy of Geneva bega 
gradually to decline from the time that, the United Provinces being 
tormed into a free and independent republic, univerſities were founde 
at Leyden, Franeker, and Utrecht. | 1 
op inion 


char. II. The HisTory of the Reformed Cavuncn. 407 
opinions of CALVIN, concerning the Pecrees of God and c N f. 
Divine Grace, became daily more univerſal, and were gra- N . 15 
dually introduced every where into the ſchools of learning. „ 
There was not, however, any public law or confeſſion of 
faith that obliged the paſtors of the Reformed churches, 

in any part of the world, to conform their ſentiments to 

the theological doctrines that were adopted and taught at 

Geneva [cl. And accordingly there were many, who 

either rejected entirely the doctrine of that academy on 

theſe intricate points, of received it with certain reſtrio- 

tions and modifications. Nay, even thoſe who were in 

general attached to the theological ſyſtem of Geneva, were 

not perfectly agreed about the manner of explaining the 

doctrine relating to the divine decrees. The greateſt 

part were of opinion, that God had only permitted the 

firſt man to fall into trangreſſion, without poſitively pre- 

ttermining his fall. But others went much further, and, 
preſumptuouſly forgetting their own ignorance on the one 

hand, and the wiſdom and equity of the divine counſels on 

the other; maintained, that God, in order to exerciſe and 

diſplay his awful juſtice and his free mercy, had decreed 

from all eternity the tranſgreſſion of Apam; and fo or- 

dered the courſe of events; that our firſt parents could 

not poſſibly avoid their unhappy fall. Thoſe that held 

this latter ſentiment were denominated Serpralap/arians, to 

uſtinguiſh them from the Sublapſarian doctors, who main- 

tained the doctrine of permiſſion already mentioned. 

XI. It is remarkable enough, that the Supralapſarian The Armi— 
and Sblapſarian divines forgot their debates and differ- nn hn. 
ences, as matters of little conſequence ; and united their 
ſorce againſt thoſe who thought it their duty to repreſent 
the Deity, as extending his goodneſs and mercy to ail 
mankind, This gave riſe, ſoon after the commencement 
of this century, to a deplorable ſchiſm, which all the 
efforts of human wiſdom have ſince been unable to heal. 
JaMes ARminivs, profeſſor of diyinicy in the univerſity 
of Leyden, rejected the doctrine of the church of Geneva, 
m relation to the deep and intricate points of predeftina- 
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le] See, for a full demonſtration of this affertion, GRoT1vs's 
Auogeticus, &c. as allo ſeveral treatiſes, written in Dutch, by 
Iubop. VOLKH, COORNKERT, of whom ARNOLDY makes pat - 
cular mention in his Hifloria Ecclef. et Heret, tom. ii. 
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XVII. 


The HIs ToRV of the Reformed CRUR cg. 
© £ Fr. tion and grace; and maintained, with the Lutherans, that 


God has excluded none from ſalvation by an abſolute ang: 


Stcr. UI. eternal decree, He was joined in theſe ſentiments by ſe. 


Part 


9 


— veral perſons in Holland, that were eminently diſtinguiſed 


by the extent of their learning and the dignity of their | 
tations ; but he met with the warmeſt oppoſition from 
Francis GOMAR his collegue, and from the principal 
profeſſors in the Dutch univerſities. The magiſtrates ex. 
harted the contending parties to moderation and charity; 
andobſerved, that, in a free ſtate, their reſpective opi. 
nions might be treated with toleration, without any de. 
triment to the eſſential intereſts of true religion, Aﬀeer 
long and tedious debates, which were frequently attended | 
with popular tumults and civil broils, this intricate con- 
troverſy was, by the counſels and authority [4] of May. 
RICE, prince of Orange, referred to the deciſion of the 


Church, aſſembled, in a general ſynod at Dort, in the 


year 1618. The moſt eminent divines of the United Pro- 
vinces, and not only fo, but learned deputies from the 
churches of England, Scotland, Switzerland, Bremen, Heſſu, 
and the Palatinate, were preſent at this numerous and ſo- 
lemn aſſembly. It was by the ſentence of theſe judges, 
that the Arminians loſt their cauſe, and were declared 
corrupters of the true religion. It muſt be obſerved, at 
the ſame time, that the doctors of Geneva, who embraces 
the Sublap/arian ſyſtem, triumphed over their adverſaries] 
in this ſynod. For though the patrons of the Supralapſi- 


rian cauſe were far from being contemptible either in point 


of number or ot abilities; yet the moderation and equity 
of the Britiſh divines prevented the ſynod from giving its 
ſanction to the opinions of that preſumptuous ſect. Nor 
indeed would even the Sublapſarians have gained thelr 
point, or obtained to the full the accompliſhment of their 
deiires, had the doctors of Bremen, who for weighty rt 
ions were attached to the Lutherans, been able to exe 
cute their purpoſes [e]. 


5” [4] It was not by the authority of Prince MAURICE; but 
Hy that of the States-genera!, that the national ſynod was aſſembled 
Dort. The ſtates were not indeed unanimous ; three of the level 
provinces pioteſted againſt the holding of this ſynod, Vix. Hollauc 
Utrecht, and Overyſſel. | | | 

fe} We thall give, in the Hiſtory of the Arminians, a lift of thg 
writers that appeared in this controverly; as alſo a more particu'T 
+:cyunt ot ite tranfactions of the ſynod of Dort. VI 


Cap, II. The HrisTory of the Reformed CHukcz. 
XII. It is greatly to be doubted, whether this victory, 
gained over the Arminians, was, upon the whole, ad- 
yantageous Or detrimental to the church of Geneva in par- 
ticular, and to the Reformed church in general. Itis at 
leaſt certain, that, after the ſynod of Dort, the doctrine 
of abſolute dectees loſt ground from day to day; and its 
patrons were put to the hard neceſſity of holding fraternal 
communion with thoſe whoſe doctrine was either pro— 
feſſedly Arminian, or at leaſt nearly reſembled it. The 
leaders of the vanquiſhed Arminians were eminently di- 
ſtinguiſned by their eloquence, ſagacity, and learning; 
and being highly exaſperated by the injurious and oppreſ- 
five treatment they met with, in conſequence of their con- 
demnation, they defended themſelves and attacked their 
adverſaries with ſuch ſpirit and vigour, and alſo with ſuch 
dexterity and eloquence, that multitudes were perſuaded 
of the juſtice of their cauſe, It js particularly to be ob- 
ſerved, that the authority of the ſynod of Dort was far 


from being univerſally acknowledged among the Dutch; 


the provinces of Frieſſand, Zeland, Utrecht, Guelderland, 
and Groningen, could not be perſuaded to adopt its deci- 
lions; and though, in the year 1651, they were at length 
gained over ſo far as to intimate, that they would ſee with 
pleaſure the Reformed religion maintained upon the foot- 
ing on which it had been placed and confirmed by the ſy- 


nod of Dort, yet the moſt eminent adepts in Belgic juriſ- 


prudence deny that this intimation has the force or cha- 
ncter of a law [f]. | 

In England, the face of religion changed conſiderably, 
in a very little time after the famous ſy nod now men- 
tioned ; and this change, which was entirely in favour of 
Arminianiſm, was principally effected by the countels and 
influence of WILLIAM LAup, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
This revolution gave new courage to the Arminians; and, 
from that period to the preſent time, they have had the plea- 
lure of ſeeing the deciſions and doctrines of the ſynod of 
Dort, relating to the points in debate between them and 
the Calviniſts, treated, in England, with ſomething more 


han mere indifference, beheld by ſome with averſion, 
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[f] See the very learned and illuſtrious preſident BYNKER- | 


*OEK'S Runſliones juris publici, lib. ii, cap, xviii, 
kk 2 and 
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The HIS ToRY of the Reformed CH Rc AH. 
C E N T. and by others with contempt [g]. And indeed, if we 
XVII. conſider the genius and ſpirit of the church, of England 
1 Ty during this period, we ſhall plainly ſee, that the doctrine 
. of the Gomariſis, concerning Predeſtination and Grace, 
could not meet there with a favourable reception, ſince 
the leading doctors of that church were zealous in mo— 
delling its doctrine and diſcipline after the ſentiments and 
inſtitutions that were received in the primitive times, and 
ſince thoſe early fathers, whom they followed with a pro- 
found ſubmiſſion, had never preſumed, before AuGusTINE, 
to ſet limits to the extent of the divine grace and mercy, 
| The Reformed churches in France ſeemed, at firſt, diſ- 
poſed to give a favourable reception to the deciſions of 
this famous ſynod; but, as theſe decifions were highly diſ- | 
pleaſing to the votaries of Rome among whom they lived, 
and kindled anew their rage againſt the Proteſtants, the 
latter thought it their duty td be circumſpect in this mat- 
ter; and, in proceſs of time, their real ſentiments and 
the doctrines they taught began to differ extremely from 
thoſe of the Gomari/ts, The churches of Brandenburg and 
Bremen, which made a conſiderable figure among the Re- 
formed in Germany, would never ſuffer their doctors to be 
tied down to the opinions and tenets of the Dutch divines. 
And thus it happened, that the liberty of private judg- 
ment (with reſpect to the doctrines of Predeſtination and 
_ Grace), which the ſpirit that prevailed among the divines 
of Dort ſeemed ſo much adapted ro ſuppreſs or diſcourage, } 
acquired rather new vigour, in conſequence of the arbi- } 
trary proceedings of that aſſembly z and the Reformed | 
church was immediately divided into Unzverſali/ts, Semi- 
untverſaliſis, Supralapſarians, and Sublapſarians, who, in- 
deed, notwithſtanding their diſſenſions, which ſometimes |} 
become violent and tumultuous, live generally in the ex- 
erciſe of mutual toleration, and are reciprocally reſtrained | 
by many reaſons from indulging a ſpirit of hoſtility and | 
perſecution. What is ſtill more remarkable, and therefore 
ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence, we ſee the city of | 
Geneva, which was the parent, the nurſe, and the guardian 
of the doctrine of Abſelute Predeflination and Particular | 


[g SEV. LINTRUP1L Diſſertatio de Contemptu Concilii Dordrac. 


in Auglia, in Diſſert. Theolegicis HECT, GODOFR, Masi, tom. 1. 
N. XIX. | | 


Grace 3 | 
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Grace, not only put on ſentiments of charity, ſorbearance, 
and, efteem for the Arminians, but become itſelf almoſt fo 


far Arminian, as to deſerve a place among the churches p 


of that communion, | 

XIII. While the Reformed churches in France yet 
ſubſiſted, its doctors departed, in ſeveral points, from the 
common rule of faith that was received in the other 
churches of their communion, This, as appears from 
ſeveral circumſtances, was, in a great meaſure, owing to 
their deſire of diminiſhing the prejudices of the Roman- 


catholics againſt them, and of getting rid of a part of the 


odious concluſions which were drawn by their adverſa- 
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ries from the doctrines of Dort, and laid to their charge 


with that malignity which popiſh bigotry ſo naturally in- 
ſpires. Hence we find in the books that were compoſed 
by the doctors of Saumur and Sedan, after the ſynod of 
Dort, many things which ſeem conformable, not only to 
the ſentiments of the Lutherans, concerning Grace, Pre- 
deflination, the Perſon of Chriſt, and the Efficacy of the 


ſacraments, but allo to certain peculiar opinions of the 


Romiſh church. This moderation may be dated from 


the year 1615, when the opinion of John PiscaTcs, 
paſtor at Herborn, concerning the Obedience of Chriſt, 
was tacitly adopted, or at leaft pronounced free from er- 
tor, by the ſynod of the iſle of France [Y]; though it had 


been formerly condemned and rejected in ſeveral preced- 


ing aſſemblies of the ſame nature [i]. P1sCATOR main- 


tained, that it was not by his obedience to the divine law 


that CHRIST made a ſatisfaction to that law in our ſtead, 
lince this obedience was his duty conſidered as a man; 


formees de France, tom. it. p. 275, 276. 

i] See AYMON, {oc. cit. tom. i. p. 401. 400, 457. tom. ii. p. 13» 
Boss RT, Hifloire des Variations des Egliſes Proteftantes, livr. xii. 
tom. ii. p. 268. where this prelate, with his uſual malignity and bit- 
terneſs, reproaches the Proteſtants with their inconſtancy. The 
learned BA8NAGE has endeavoured to defend the Reformed churches 
againft this charge, in the ſecond Volume ot his Hiffoire de PEgliſe, 
p. 1533. But this defence is not ſatisfactory. To Dr. Mo- 
SEIM, who ſpeaks more than once of the Reformed church and its 
doctors with partiality and prejudice; this defence may not appear 
tisfatory z it has, nevertheleſs, been judged ſo by many perſons 
of uncommon diſcernment ; and we inylte che reader to judge for 


4-3 — - and 


I AYMoON, Adtes de tous les Synodes Nationaux des Egliſes Re- 


himſelf, 


> N T. and therefore, being obliged to obey this law himſelf, his 
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obſervance of it could not merit any thing for others from 
the Supreme Being. This opinion, as every one may ſee, 
tended to confirm the doctrine of the Romiſh church, 
concerning the Merit of good works, the Natural power of 
man to obey the commands of God, and other points of a 
like nature [ii]. Theſe leſs important conceſſions were 
followed by others of a much more weighty and momen- 
tous kind, of which ſome were ſo erroneous, that they 
were highly diſliked and rejected, even by thoſe of the 
French Proteſtants themſelves who were the moſt re- 
markable for their moderation, charity, and love of 
peace [IA]. | 1 ff.... 


ii] It does not appear to me that any one, who looks with | 
an unprejudiced eye, can ſee the leaſt connexion between the opinion 
of P1SCATOR (which I ſhall not here either refute or defend), and 
the Popiſh doctrine which maintains the mer:t of good works; for 
though we are not juſtified (1. e. pardoned or treated as if we had 
not offended) in conſequence of Chriſt's active obedience to the Di- 
vine Law, yet we may be ſo by his death and ſufferings ; and it is 
really to theſe, that the ſcriptures, in many places, aſcribe our ac- | 
ceptance. Now a perſon who aſcribes his acceptance and ſalvation } 
to the death and mediation of Chriſt, does not ſurely give any coun- 
tenance to the doctrine of the ſtrict and rigorous merit of works, al- 
though he ſhould not be ſo ſharp-fighted as to perceive the influence 
which certain doCtors attribute to, what is called, Chriſt's active 
ebedience. But let it be oblerved here, in a particular manner, that 
the opinion of PISCATOR is much more unfavourable to Popery |} 
than our author imagined, ſince it overturns totally, by a direct and 
moſt natural conſequence, the popiſh doctrine concerning works of } 
Supererogation, which is as monſtrous an abſurdity in morals, as $ 
Tranſubſtantiation is in the eſtimation of common ſenſe. For if 
Chriſt, in his univerſal and perfect obedience ro the divine laws, did 
no more than he was morally obliged to do by his character as a ma, 
is it not abſurd, if not impious, to ſeek in the virtue of the Romiſn 
ſaints (all of whom were very imperfe&, and ſome of them very | 
worthleſs mortals) an exuberance. of obedience, a ſuperabundant Y 
quantity of virtue, to which they were not obliged, and which the) 
are ſuppoſed to depoſit in the hands of the Popes, who are empowered 3 
to diſtribute it, for love or money, among ſuch as have need of it 
to make up their accounts ? | „„ 

5 [4] This affirmation is groundleſs, and I wiſh it were not 
liable to the charge of malignity. The accuſation that Dr. Mo, 
5HEIM brings here againſt the Reformed churches in France 15 0 
too ſerious a nature not to require the moſt evident and circumſtantial 3 
proofs. He has, however, alledged none, nor has he given an! 
one inſtance of thoſe avezghty and momentous conceſſions that were 
made to popery. It was not, indeed, in his power either to 878 
arguments or examples of a ſalisfachory kind; and it is highly 0 

' | | 1 


illuſtrated by Mosks AMYRAUT, a man of uncommon —— 
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XIV. The doctors of Saumur revived a controverſy, C E N r. 


that had for ſome time been ſuſpended, by their attempts XVI. 


0 . . - a 8 ; : 
to reconcile the doctrine of Predeſtination, as it had been N 1 1 = 


taught at Geneva, and confirmed at Dort, with the ſenti- ————— 
ments of thoſe who repreſent the Deity as offering the The contro- 
diſplays of his goodneſs and mercy to all mankind. The 5 
firſt perſon, who made this fruitleſs attempt, was JOHN pothetical 


CAMERON, whoſe ſentiments were ſupported and further VUniverſa- 


ſagacity and erudition, The latter applied himſelf, from 
the year 1034, with unparalleled zeal, to this arduous 
work, and diſplayed in it extraordinary exertions of capa- 


city and genius; and ſo ardently was he bent on bring- 


ing it into execution, that he made, for this purpoſe, no 
ſmall changes in the doctrine commonly received among 
the Reformed in France. The form of doctrine he had 
ſtruck out, in order to accompliſh this important recon- 
ciliation, may be briefly ſummed up in the following pro- 
poſitions: «That God deſires the happineſs of all men, 
„ and that no mortal is excluded, by any divine decree, 
from the benefits that are procured by the death, ſuffer- 
« ings, and Goſpel of ChrisT; | 

„ That, however, none can be made a partaker of 
« the bleſſings of the Goſpel], and of eternal ſalvation, 
% unleſs he believe in JESUS CHRIST; | 


bable, that the unguarded words of ELIAS SAURIN, miniſter of 
Utrecht, in relation to the learned LEWIS LE BLANC, profeſſor of 
Sedan (which dropt from the pen of the former, in his Examen de 
la Theologie de M. JURIEU), are the only teſtimony Dr. Mos HEIN 
bad to alledge, in ſupport of an accuſation, which he has not li- 
mited to any one perſon, but inconſiderately thrown out __ the 
French churches in general. Thoſe who are deſirous of a full 
illuſtration of this matter, and yet have not an opportunity of con- 
ſulting the original ſources of information, may ſatisfy their curio- 
lty by peruſing the articles BEAULIEU and AMYRAUT, in BAYLE's 
Dictionary; and the articles PAJj ON and PAPIN, in M. DE CHAur- 
FEPIED'S Supplement to that work. Any conceſſions that ſeem to 
have been made by the Proteſtant doctors in France to their adverſa- 
nes, conſiſted in giving an Arminian turn to ſome of the more rigid 
tenets of CALVIN, relating to Original Sin, Predeflination, and 
Grace ; and this turn would, undoubtedly, have been given to theſe 
doctrines, had popery been out of the queſtion. But theſe conceſ- 
ſons are not certainly what our hiſtorian had in view; nor would 
lie, in effect, have treated ſuch conceſſions as erronegqus. 
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The HisToRY of the Reformed CR Ren. 


« That ſuch indeed is the immenſe and univerſal 
© goodneſs of the Supreme Being, that he refuſes to none 
« the potwer of beheving ; though he does not grant unto 
e all his afhſtance and ſuccour, that they may wiſely 
ce improve this power to the attainment of everlaſting ſal. 
c vation; | e th 

% And that, in conſequence of this, multitudes periſh, 
& through their own fault, and not from any want of 
& ooodneſs in God [I].“ | 

Thoſe who embraced this doctrine were called Unix 
verſalijts, becauſe they repreſented God as willing ta 
ſnew mercy to all mankind ; and Hyjothetical Univer ſaliſts, 
becauſe the condition of faith in CHRIsT was neceſlary to 
render them the objects of this mercy. It is the opinion 
of many, that this doctrine differs but little from that 
which was eſtabliſhed by the ſynod of Dort; but ſuch do 
not ſeem to have attentively conſidered either the princi- 

les from whence it is derived, or the conſequences to 
which it leads. The more I examine this reconciling 
ſyſtem, the more I am perſuaded, that it is no more than 
Arminianiſm or Pelagianiſm artfully dreſſed up, and in- 
gzniouſly covered with a half-tranſparent veil of ſpecious, 
but ambiguous expreſſions; and this judgment is con- 


J] See Jo. WOoLFG. JAEGERI Hiftoria Eccleſ. et Politica, Sæ- 
cult xvii. Decenn. iv. p. 522. 
23 This mitigated view of the doctrine of Predeſtination has 
only one defect; but it is a capital one. It repreſents God, as de. 
firing a thing (i. e. ſalvation and happineſs) for ALL, which in or- 
dler to its attainment requires a degree of his aſſiſtance and ſuccour 
which he refuſeth to MANY. This rendered grace and redemption 
v3:iverſal only in words, but partial in reality; and therefore did 
not, at all, mend the matter. The Sxpralapſarians were conſiſtent 
with themſelves, but their doctrine was harſh and terrible, and waz 
founded on the moſt unworthy notions of the Supreme Being ; and, 
on the other hand, the ſyſtemof AMIRAuT was full of inconfiſten- 
cles; nay, even the Sublapſarian doArine has its difficulties, and 
rather palliates, than removes the horrors of Su ralapſarianiſm, 
What then is to be done? from what quarter ſhall the candid and | 
well-diſpoſed Chriſtian receive that ſolid ſatisfaction and wiſe direc- 
tion, which neither of theſe ſyſtems is adapted to adminiſter ? Theſe 
he will receive by turning his dazzled and feeble eye from the ſecrei 
deerces of God, which were neither deſigned to be rules of action 
nor ſources of comfort to mortals here below; and by fixing his 
yiew upon the mercy of God, as it is manifeſted through Chriſt, 
the pure laws and ſublime promiſes of his Goſpel, and the reſpects: 
ble equity of his preſent government and his future gibunsl., 
5 me 
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firmed by the language that is uſed in treating this ſub- 
ject by the modern followers of AMYRAUT, who expreſs 
their ſentiments with more courage, plainneſs, and per- 
ſpicuity, than the ſpirit of the times permitted their ma- 
ſter to do. A cry was raiſed, in ſeveral French ſynods, 
againſt the doctrine of AMYRAUT ; but, after it had been 
carefully examined by them, and defended by him at their 
public- meetings with his uſual eloquence and erudition, 
he was honourably acquitted [m]., The oppoſition he 
met with from Holland was ſtill more formidable, as it 
came from the learned and celebrated pens of River, 
SpaNHEIM, Des MaARETs, and other adverſaries of 
note; he nevertheleſs anſwered them with great ſpirit and 
yigour, and his cauſe was powerfully ſupported afterwards 
by DAILLE, BLONDEL, MEsTREZAT, and CLAUDE [UA]. 
This controverſy was carried on, for a long time, with 
great animoſity and little fruit to thoſe who oppoſed the 
opinions of the French innovator, For the ſentiments of 
AMYRAUT were not only received in all the univerſities 
of the Hugonots in France, and adopted by divines of the 
higheſt note in that nation, but alſo ſpread themſelves as 
far as Geneva, and were afterwards diſſeminated by the 
French Proteſtants, who fled from the rage of perſecu- 
tion, through ail the Reformed churches of Europe. And 
they now are fo generally received, that few have the 
courage to. oppoſe or decry them. 
XV. The delire of mitigating certain doCtrines of the 
Reformed church, that drew upon it the heavieſt cen- 
lures from both the Roman-catho'ics and ſome Proteſtant 
communions, was the true origin of the opinion propa- 
vated, in the year 1040, by DE La PLAcE, concerning 
the imputation of original fin. This divine, who was 
the intimate friend of AMYRAUT, and his collegue at 


[n] See AYMON, Ades des Synodes Nationaux des Egliſes Re- 
Jormees en France, tom. ii. p. 573. p. 604. —BLONDEL, Actes Au- 
thentiques des Egliſes Reformees touchant la paix et la charite frater- 
16 p. 19—82.— Edit. of Amfterdar publiſhed in 4to, in the year 
1055. | 


daumur, rejected the opinion generally received in the, 
ſchools of the Reformed, that e perſonal and actual tranſ- 
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The con- 
teſts occaſi- 
oned by De 
la Place and 
Cappel. 


Lz] BayLE's Dictionary, vol. i. at the articles AMYRAUT and 


LONDEL; and vol. ii. at the article DAILLE.— See CUuRIST. 
FAYFIUS, De. formula conſenſus, Cap. i. p. 4+ | 
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o EN r. greſſion of the firſl man is imputed to his poſterity. He 
XVII. maintained, on the contrary, that God imputes to every 


man his natural corruption, his perſonal guilt, and. his 


propenſity to fin; or, to ſpeak in the theological ſtyle, 
he affirmed, that original fin is indiretily and 5 directiy 
imputed to n c, This opinion was condemned as 
erroneous, in the year 1642, by the ſynod of Charentm, 
and many Dutch and Helvetic doors of great name ſet 
themſelves to refute it [o]; while the love of peace and 


union prevented its author from 3 it in a public | 


and open manner [p]. But neither the ſentence of the 


ſynod nor the ſilence of DE LA PLACE could hinder this 


| ſentiment from making a deep impreſſion on the minds of 


many, who looked upon it as conformable to the plaineſt 
dictates of juſtice and equity; nor could they prevent its 


being tranſmitted, with the French . into other 
countries. 


In the claſs of thoſe who, to diminiſh or avoid the re- | 


ſentment of the papiſts, made conceſſions inconſiſtent 


with truth, and detrimental to the purity of the Prote- 


ſtant religion, many place Lewis CAPPEL, profeſſor at 


Saumur, who, in a voluminous and elaborate work [J) 
undertook to prove that the Hebrew points were not uſed | 
by the ſacred writers, and were a modern invention ad- 


ded to the text by the Maſorethes [r]. It is at leaſt cer- 


tain, that this hypotheſis was highly agreeable to the vo- 
taries of Rome, and ſeemed manifeſtly adapted to diminiſh | 
the authority of the holy Scriptures, and to put them 
upon a level with oral tradition, if not to render their de- 
ciſions {till leſs reſpectable and certain [5]. On theſe ac-| 


[9] Aruon, Synodes des Egliſes Reformees de France, tom. il. 


. 680. 


[p] CHRIST. EBERH. WEISMANNI Hor. Ecclef. Sæc. xvi 


p-. 817. 


[9] This work, which is entitled, Arcanum Punfuationis Rewelas 
tum, is ſtill extant, with its Vindiche. in the works of CaPPELy 
printed at Amflerdam, in the year 1689, in folio, and in the Critica 


Sacra V. T. publiſhed in Folio at Paris 16 50. 
lr] It was alſo CAPPEL who affirmed, that the characters, 


which compoſe the Hebrew text, were thoſe that the Sun 
ufed after the Babyloniſh captivity, the Jews having always made 


ule of the Samaritan characters before that period. 


3 [5] This abſurd notion of the tendency of CaPPEL's hypo | 


thetis is now hiſſed almoſt entirely out of the learned world. 


counts] 
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with the moſt ardent efforts of erudition and zeal by ſe- 
veral doctors both of the Reformed and Lutheran churches, 
who were eminent for their knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, and their acquaintance with Oriental learning 
in general [(t J. | 

XVI. Though theſe great men gave offence to many, 
by the freedom and novelty of their ſentiments, yet they 
had the approbation and eſteem of the greateſt part of the 
Reformed churches; and the equity of ſucceeding gene- 
rations removed the aſperſions that envy had thrown 
upon them during their lives, and made ample amends 
for the injuries they had received from ſeveral of their co- 
temporaries. This was far from being the caſe of thoſe 
doctors who either openly attempted to bring about a 
compleat reconciliation and union between the Reformed 
and Romiſh churches, or explained the doctrines of Chri- 
tianity in ſuch a manner as leſſened the difference be- 
tween the two communtons, and thereby rendered the 
paſſage from the former to the latter Jeſs diſguſting and 
painful. The attempts of theſe peace- makers were looked 
upon as odious, and in the iſſue they proved utterly un- 
ſucceſsful, The moſt eminent of theſe reconciling doc- 
tors were LEWIS LE BLANC, profeſſor at Sedan, and 
CLAUDE PA JON, miniſter of Orleaus u], who were both 


to CAPPEL ; it was adopted by LUTHER, ZUINGLE, CALVIN, the 
three great pillars of the Reformation; as alſo by MUNSTER, O11- 
VETAN, MaASIUS, SCALIGER, CASAUBON, DRus1us, DE DiIEu, 
WALTON, and BOCHART, thoſe eminent men, who have cait 
ſuch light on ſacred philology; fo that CAPPEL had only the merit 


luminous point of view. | 
[t] See B. Jo. CHRIST. WOLF11 Biblioth. Hebraica, p. ii. p. 23. 
u] It is difficult to conceive, what could engage Dr. Mo- 
SEIM to place Pa jo in the claſs of thoſe who explained the doc- 
tines of Chriſtianity in ſuch a manner, as to diminiſh the differ- 
ence between the doctrine of the Reformed and Romiſh churches. 
PAJON was, indeed, a moderate divine, and leaned ſomewhat to- 
wards the Arminian ſyſtem; and this propenſity was not uncommon 
among the French Proteſtants. But few doctors of this time wrote 
wth more learning, zeal, and judgment, againſt popery, than 
CLaupg Pajo, as appears from his excellent treatiſe againſt Ni- 
OLE, entitled, Examen du Livre, qui porte pour titre prejuges legi- 
mes contre les Calviniſte. 
a ; remarkable 


of ſupporting it by new arguments, and placing it in a ſtriking and 


$a7 
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remarkable for the perſuaſive power of their eloquence, 
and diſcovered an uncommon degree of penetration and 
ſagacity in their writings and negociations. The former 
paſſed in review many of the controverſies that divide the 
two churches, and ſeemed to prove, with the utmoſt per- 
ſpicuity, that ſome of them were merely diſputes about 
words, and that the others were of much leſs conſequence 
than was generally imagined [u]. This manner of ſtat- 
ing the differences between the two churches drew upon 
Le BLanc the indignation of thoſe, who looked upon 
all attempts to ſoften and modify controverted doctrines 
as dangerous and detrimental to the cauſe of truth [x]. 
On the other hand, the acuteneſs and dexterity with whick 
he treated this nice matter made a conſiderable impreſſion 


upon ſeveral perſons, and procured him diſciples, who 


ſtill entertain his reconciling ſentiments, but either con- 


ceal them entirely, or diſcover them with caution, as they 


are known to be diſpleaſing to the greateſt part of the 
members of both communions, R 
XVII. The modifications, under which PAajon exhi- 
bited ſome of the doctrines of the Reformed church, were 
alſo exttemely offenſive and unpopular. This eccleſiaſtic 
applied the principles and tenets of the Carteſian philoſo- 
phy, of which he was a warm and able defender, in ex- 
plaining the opinions of that church relating to the cor- 


ruption of human nature, the ſtate of its moral faculties 


and powers, the grace of God, and the conyerfion of 
finners; and, in the judgment of many, he gave an er- 
roneous interpretation of theſe opinions. It is, indeed, | 
very difficult to determine what were the real ſentiments 
of this man; nor is it eaſy to ſay, whether this difficulty 
be moſt owing to the affected obſcurity and ambiguity 
under which he diſguiſed them, or to the inaccuracy with 


which his adverſaries, through negligence or malignity, 


have repreſented them. If we may give credit to the 
latter, his doctrine amounts to the following propoſitions: 


„That the corruption of man is leſs, and his natural 


„power to amend his ways greater, than is generally 


[ww] In his Theſes Theologice, which have paſſed through ſeveral 
editions, and are highly worthy of an attentive peruſal. They were 
twice printed at London. ” 

[x] See BAYLE's Dictianar), at the article BEAULIEU» _. 

| | | (( imagined: 
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« imagined :— That original ſm lies in the underſtanding 
« alone, and conſiſts principally in the obſcurity and im- 

« perfection of our ideas of divine things :—That this 
6 imperf*Qtion of the human underſtanding has a perni- 
« cious influence upon the will, excites in it vitious pro- 
« penſities, and thus leads it to ſinful actions: — That 
« this internal diſorder is healed, not by the mere efforts 
« of our natural faculties and powers, but by the aſ- 


« the mind by the divine word as its mean or inftrument : 

« That, however, this word is not endowed with any 
« divine intrinſic energy, either natural or ſupernatural, 
hut only with a moral influence, 1, e. that it corrects 
« and improves the underſtanding, in the ſame manner 
« as human truth does, even by imparting clear and di- 
« ſtint notions of ſpiritual and divine things, and fur- 
e niſhing ſolid arguments for the truth and divinity of 
« the Chriſtian religion, and its perfect conformity with 
« the di Rates of right reaſon: And that, of conſequence, 
every man, if no internal or external impediments de- 
" ſtroy or ſuſpend the exertion of his natural powers and 


5 

0 « faculties, may, by the uſe of his own reaſon, and a 
1 * careful and aſſid uous Hu of the revealed will of God, 

= « be enabled to correct what is amiſs in his Gntiinerits, 
. WH © afcQtions, and actions, without any extraordinary af- 


3 WW © tance Fron the Holy Ghoſt [ 5. 0 


f Such is the account of the opinions of Pajon that is 
. given by his adverſaries. On the other hand, if we take 
|, our ideas of his doctrine from himſelf, we ſhall find this 
ts account diſingenuous and erroneous. PAJoN intimatcs 
ty plainly his aſſent to the doctrines that were confirmed 
ty dy the ſynod of Dort, and that are contained in the ca- 
th techiſms and confeſſions of faith of the Reformed churches ; - 
ys he complains that his doctrine has been ill-underſtood or 
he wilully perverted ; and he obſerves, that he did not deny 
16: entirely an immediate operation of the Holy Spirit on the 
ral minds of thoſe that are really converted to God, but 
ly only ſuch an immediate operation as was not accompanied 
eral DI FRED. SPANHEIM, Abpend. ad Shaun Controver/iare 
vere 


tom. 11. Opp. p. 882. — JUR IE, Trait“ de la Nature et de la Grace, 
p. 35.— VAL. ERN. LOSCHERI Exercit. de CLAUD, Fajoun i 
r ectator. doctrina et fatis. Lipſ. 1692. 


« ſiſtance and energy of the Holy Spirit, operating upon 


5 with 
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with the miniſtry and efficacy of the divine word; or, to 
expreſs the matter in other terms, he declared that he 
could not adopt the ſentiments of thoſe who repreſent 
that cord as no more than an igſtrument void of intrinſic * 
efficacy, a, mere external ſign of an immediate operation of . 
the ſpirit of God [2]. This laſt declaration is, however, 
both obſcure and captious. Be that as it may, PA jox 
concludes by obſerving that we ought not to diſpute about 
the manner in which the Holy Spirit operates upon the 
minds of men, but content ourſelves with acknowledg. i 
ing, that he is the true and original author of all that is 
good in the affections of our heart, and the actions that 


Proceed from them. Notwithſtanding theſe declarations, 4 


the docttine of this learned and ingenious eceleſiaſtic was 
not only looked upon as heterodox by ſome of the moſt | 
eminent divines of the Reformed church, but was alſo 


condemned, in the year 1677, by ſeveral ſynods in France, | 


Prin, 


and, in 1686, by a ſynod aſſembled at Rotterdam. 0 
XVIII. This controverſy, which ſeemed to be brought 
to a concluſion by the death of PA jox, was revived, or | 
rather continued, by Isaac PApix, his nephew, a na- 
tive of Blois, who, by his writings and travels, was 
highly inftrumental in communicating to England, Hol- 
land, and Germany, the contagion of theſe unhappy de- 
bates, This eccleſiaſtic ee his ſentiments without 
ambiguity or reſerve, and propagated every where the 
doctrine of his uncle, which, according to his crude and 
harſh manner of repreſenting it, he reduced to the two 
following propoſitions: V 
&«& That the natural powers and faculties of man are mort 

&« than ſufficient to lead him to the knowledge of divine truth: 
« That, in order to produce that amendment of the heart, 

& Tohich is called REGENERATION, nothing more is requiſile | 
ce than to put the body, if its habit is bad, into a ſound ſtate 


y the pawer of phyſic, and then to et truth and falſhood 7 
before the UNDERSTANDING, and virtue and vice before Þ 


« the WILL, in their genuine colours, clearly and diſtinith, | 


Iz] All theſe declarations made by PajoN may be ſeen in a con- 
feſſion of his faith, ſuppoſed to have been drawn up by himſelf, and 9 
publiſhed by the learned M. DER CHAUFEPIED, in his Nouveau 
Difionaire Hiſtor. et Critique, tom. ii, p. 164+ in note (c) of the 
article LE CENER. | . 5 

bas deter 4 {of 
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« ſp as that their nature and properties may be fully appre- O E N +: 
« hended.” | "OO. . 
This and the other opinions of Papin were refuted, 2507-5 

with a conſiderable degree of acrimony, in the year 1686, he 3 

by the famous JuIEv, profeſſor of divinity and paſtor 
of the French church at Rotterdam, arid they were con- 
demned the year following by the ſynod of Boiſſeduc. In 
the year 1688, they were condemned, with till greater 
marks of ſeverity, by the French ſynod at the Hague, where 
a ſentence of excommunication was pronounced againſt 
their author. Exaſperated at theſe proceedings, PAIN 
returned into France in the year 1690, where he abjured 

WM publicly the Proteſtant religion, and embraced the com- 

= munion of the church of Rome, in which he died in the 

year 1709 [a]. It has been affirmed by ſome, that this 

ingenious man was treated with great rigour and injuſtice ; 

and that his theological opinions were unfaithfully repre- 

ſented by his violent and unrelenting adverſary, JurIev, 

whoſe warmth and impetuoſity in religious controverſy 

are well known. How far this affirmation may be ſup- 

ported by evidence we cannot pretend to determine. A | 

doctrine ſomething like that of PA jo was maintained in Le C425. 

ſeveral treatiſes, in the year 1684, by CHARLES LE 

CENE, a French divine of uncommon learning and ſaga— 

city, who gave a new and very ſingular tranſlation of the 

Bible [5]. But he entirely rejected the doctrine of Ori- 

ginal Sin, and of the impotence of human nature; and 

alerted, that it was in every man's power to amend his 

ways, and arrive at a ſtate of obedience and virtue, by 

the mere uſe of his natural faculties and an attentive ſtud 

of the divine word; more eſpecially, if theſe were ſe- 

conded by the advantage of a good education, and the 

influence of virtuous examples. Hence ſeveral divines 

pretend that his doctrine is, in many reſpects, different 

from that of PAJoN [e]. | 


La] See JuRIEu, De la Nature et de la Grace.—MoLiLER! 
Cmbria Litterat. tom. ii. p. 608. 


; [5] This tranſlation was publiſhed at Amferdamn in the year 1741, 
N- 2 nd was condemned by the French ſynod in Holland. | 

| Le] See the learned and laborious M. CHAUFFEPIED's Non. 
Diction. Hiſt. et Critiq. tom. ii. p. 160. at the article LE CEN E. 
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| and the biſhops and deans, to whom James propoſed ſome objec 


e pureſt) kirk in the world. The kirk of Geneva keep paſche and 


« their ſervice is an evil-faid maſs in Engliſh; they want nothing 


_ Scotland, p. 256. 


pedant than to diftate magiſterially to an aſſembly of divines con. 


The H1stoRy of the Reſormed Cnunrcn, 


XIX. The church of England had, for a long time 
reſembled a ſhip toſſed on a boiſterous and tempeſtuous 
ocean. The oppoſition of the Paps on the one hind, 
and the diſcontents and remonſtrances of the Piritaris on 
the other, had kept it in a perpetual ferment. When, on 
the death of ELIZABETH, James I aſcended the throne, 
theſe latter eonceived the warmeſt hopes of ſeeing more 
ſerene and proſperous days, and of being delivered from 
the vexations and oppreſſions they were conſtantly ex- 
poſed to, on account of their attachment to the diſcipline 
and worſhip of the church of Geneva. Theſe hopes were 
ſo much the more natural, as the king had received his 
education in Scotland, where the Punituns prevailed, and 
had, on fome occaſions, made the ſtrongeſt declarations 
of his attachment to their eccleſiaſtical conſtitution [d. 
And ſome of the firſt ſteps taken by this prince ſeemed to 
encourage theſe hopes, as he appeared deſirous of aſſum- 
ing the character and office of an -arbitrator, in order to 
accommodate matters between the church and the Puri- 
tans [e]. But theſe expectations ſoon vaniſhed ; and, 


IF #4] In a general aſſembly held at Edinburgh, in the year 1590, 
this prince is ſaid to have made the following public declaration: 
« I praiſe God that I was born in the time of the light of the Gol- 
6 pel, and in ſuch a place, as to be the king of the ſincereſt (i. e. 


«« yule (i. e. Eaſter and Chriſmas}. What have they for them? 
© They have no inſtitution. As for our neighbour kirk of England, 


* of the maſs, but the liftings (i. e. e elevation of the bot). I 
&* charge you, my good miniſters, doctors, elders, nobles, gentk- 
men, and barons, to ſtand to your purity, and to exhort your peo- 
e ple to do the ſame; and I forſooth, as long as I brook my life, 
* thall do the ſame.” CaLDERwooD's Hiflory of the Church of 


fe] The religious diſputes between the church and the Puri: 
tans induced JaMEs to appoint a conference between the two parties 
at Hampton-Court ; at which nine biſhops and as many dignitaries 
of the church appeared on the one fide, and four Puritan minilters 
on the other. The king himſelf took a - conſiderable part in the 
controverſy againſt the latter, And this was an occupation wel 
adapted to his taſte ; for nothing could be more pleaſing to this royal 


cerning points of faith and diſcipline, and to receive the applauſes of 
theſe holy men for his ſuperior zeal and learning. The conference 
continued three days. The firſt day it was held between the king 


undel 
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under the government of Jams, things put on a new CEN T. 


face, As the deſire of unlimited power and authority 


all his meaſures, whether of a civil or religious nature, 
were calculated to anſwer the purpoſes of his ambition. 
The Preſbyterian form of ecclefiaftical government ſeemed 
eſs favourable to his views than the ep:/copal hierarchy ; 
as the former exhibits a kind of republic, which is admi- 


niſtred by various rulers of equal authority; while the 


latter approaches much nearer to the ſpirit and genius of 
mmarchy, The very name of a republic, ſynod, or coun- 
ail, was odious to JAMES, who dreaded every thing that 
had a popular aſpect; hence he diſtinguiſhed the biſhops 
with peculiar marks. of his favour, extended their autho- 
rity, increaſed their pterogatives, and publicly adopted 
and inculcated the following maxim, No b:/hop, no king, 
At the ſame time, as the church of England had not yet 
| abandoned the Calviniſtical doctrines of Predeſtination and 


his theological. repreſentatives, in the ſynod of Dort, an 
order to join in the condemnation of the ſentiments of 
AkmiNIvs, in relation to theſe deep and intricate points. 
Az3oT archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man of remarkable 
gravity [/], and eminent zeal both for civil and religious 


uons againſt certain expreſſions in the liturgy, and a few alterations 
in the ritual of the church; in conſequence of which, ſome flight 
alterations were made. The two following days the Puritans were 
admitted, whoſe propoſals and remonſtrances may be ſeen in NeaL's 
liffory of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 15. Dr. WARNER, in his Ec- 
djna/tical Hiſfory of England, obſerves, that this author muſt be 
rad with caution, on account of his unfairneſs and partiality; why 
therefore did he not take his account of the Hampron-Court confer- 
ence from a better ſource ? The different accounts of the oppolite 
parties, and more particularly thoſe publiſhed by Dr. BarLow 
dem of Chefter, on the one hand, and PATRICK GALLOWAY, a 
Cots writer, on the other (both of whom were preſent at the confe- 
tence), muſt be carefully conſulted, in order to our forming a proper 
ea of theſe theological tranſactions. James at leaſt obtained, on 
this occaſion, the applauſe he had in view. The archbiſhop of Can- 


yal eroury (WHIT GIPT) ſaid, That undoubtedly his majeſiy ſpoke by the 
on pecral afſiflance of God's ſpirit; and BANCROFT falling on his knees, 
of WI"! his eyes raiſed to—James, expreſſed himſelf thus: I proteft 
oct r) beart melteth for joy, that Almighty God, of bis ſingular mercy, 
ing even us ſuch a king, as fince CRRIST's time has not been. 

jec⸗ Fe [7] Lord CLARENDON ſays, in his Hiſtory of the R-bellion, 


at © ABBOT was a man of very morole manners, and of a very 
Vol. LIV. | | liberty, 


was the reigning paſſion in the heart of this monarch, ſo p 
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Crace, he alſo adhered to them for ſome time, and gave 
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CEN T, liberty, whoſe lenity towards their anceſtors the Puritan; 
ſtill celebrate in the higheſt ſtrains [g], uſed his utmoſt 


tc ſowre aſpe&, which at that time was called Gravity.“ If, in 

neral, we ſtrike a medium between what CLARENDON and Near 
ay of this prelate, we ſhall probably arrive at the true knowledge 
of his character. See the Hiſfory of the Rebellion, vol. i. p. 88. and 
Nuai's e of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 243. It is certain, that 
nothing can be more unjuſt and partial than CLARENDaAN's ac. 
count of this eminent Prelate, articularly when he ſays that be 
neither underſtood nor regarded he conſtitution of the church. But it 
is too much the cuſtom of this writer and others of his ſtamp to 
give the denomination of latitudinarian indifference to that charity, 
prudence and moderation, by which alone the 5% intereſts of the 
church (though not the Tepee views of many of its ambitious 
members) can be eſtabliſhed upon firm and permanent foundations. 
ABBOT would have been reckoned a good church-man by ſome, 
if he had breathed that ſpirit of deſpotiſm and violence, which, be. 
ing eſſentially incompatible with the ſpirit and character of a people 
not only free, but jealous of their liberty, has often endangered the 
church, by exciting that reſentment which always renders oppoſition 
exceſſive. ABBOT was ſo far from being indifferent about the c- 
Hitution of the church, or inclined to the Preſbyterian diſcipline (as 


this noble author affirms in his hzAory of the rebellion), that it was by 


his zeal and dexterity, that the clergy of Scotland, who had refuſed 
to admit the Biſhops as moderators in their church ſynods, were 


brought to a more tractable temper, and things put into ſuch a fitu- 


ation as afterwards produced the entire eſtabliſhment of the epiſcopal 
order in that nation, It is true, that ABBOT's zeal in this affair 
was conducted with great prudence and moderation, and it was by 
theſe that his zeal was rendered ſucceſsfu]. Nor have theſe his tranl- 
actions in Scotland, where he went as chaplain to the Lord-high 


Treaſurer DUNBAR, been ſufficiently attended to by hiſtorians; 


nay, they ſeem to have been entirely unknown to ſome, who have 
pretended to appreciate the conduct and principles of this virtuous 
and excellent Prelate, King JAMES, who had been ſo zealous 3 
Preſbyterian in appearance before his acceſſion to the Crown ol 
England, had ſcarcely ſet his foot out of Scotland, when he con 
ceived the deſign of reſtoring the ancient form of epiſcopal govern 
ment in that kingdom, and it was ABBoT's tranſactions there that 
brought him to that high favour with the king, which, in the ſpact 
of little more than three years, raiſed him from the deanry of Wi 
chefler to the iee of Canterhury, For it was by ABBOT's mild and 
prudent counſels, that Dux BAR procured that famous add of thi 
general aſſembly of Scotland, by which it was provided, “ that tif 
« King ſhould have the calling of all general aſſemblies—that ti 
6 Biſhops (or their deputies) ſhould be perpetual Moderators of th 
«© Dioceſan ſynods—thzt no excommunication ſhould be pronounce 
« without their approbation—that all preſentations 0 Benefice 
< ſhould be made by them—that the deprivation or ſuſpenſion of ml 
7e niſters ſhould belong to them—that the viſitation of the Dioce 
te ſhould be performed by the Biſhop or his Deputy only, and tix 
8 endeavour 
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endeavours to confirm the king in the principles of Calvi- c E N T7, 
niſm, to which he himſelf was thoroughly attached. But, XVII. 
ſcarcely had the Britiſh divines returned from the ſynod 1 
of Dort, and given an account of the laws that had been - . 
enacted and the doctrines that had been eſtabliſhed by 

that famous aſſembly, than the king, together with the 

oreateſt part of the epiſcopal clergy, diſcovered, in the 

ſtrongeſt terms, their diſlike of theſe proceedings, and 

judged the ſentiments of ARminivs, relating to the di- 

vine decrees, preferable to thoſe of GoMARus and CaAL- 

vin [þ]. This ſudden and unexpected change, in the the- 


- 4 + 


« the Biſhop ſhould be moderator of all conventions, for exerciſ- 
« ings or propheſyings (i. e. preaching) within their bounds.” See 
CaLDERWOOD's True Hiſtory of the church of Scotland, fol. 1680, 
588, 589. HEYLIN's Hiſtory of the Prejbyterians, p. 381, 382. 
and above all SPEED's Hiftory of Great Britain, Book x. fol. 1227. 
The writers who ſeem the leaſt diſpoſed to ſpeak favourably of 
this wiſe and good Prelate, bear teſtimony, nevertheleſs, to his 
eminent pity, his exemplary converſation, avd his inflexible pro- 
bity and integrity. And it may be ſaid with truth, that, if his mo- 
derate meaſures had been purſued, the liberties of England would 
have been ſecured, Popery diſcountenanced, and the church pre- 
vented from running into thoſe exceſſes which afterwards proved 
ſo fatal to it. If ABBOT's candour failed him on any occaſion, it 
was in the repreſentations, which his rigid attachment, not to the 


al diſcipline, but to the doctrinal tenets of Calviniſm, led him to give of 
7 the Arminian doctors. There is a remarkable inſtance of this in a 
oh letter of his to Sir RALPH WINwoop, dated at Lambeth the 1ſt of 


June 1613, and occaſioned by the arrival of Gxorius in Exgland, 
who had been expreſsly ſent from Holland by the Remonſtrants or 
Arminians, to mitigate the king's diſpleaſure and antipathy againſt 
that party. In this letter the Archbiſhop repreſents GROTIUS 
(with whom he certainly was not worthy to be named either in point 
of learning, ſagacity, or judgment) as a Pedant, and me.itions, 
with a high degree of complacence and approbation, the abſurd and 
impertinent judgment of ſome Civilians and Divines, who called 
this immortal ornament of the Republick of Letters, a ſmatterer 
and a /imple fellow. See WiNwooD's Memorials, vol. iii. p. 459. 
[a] See Ax rox. Wood, Athena Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 583.— 
NxAL's Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. ii. ch. iv. p. 242.—CLAREN- 
DON's Hzflory of the Rebellion, vol. i. a 

[5] See HEYLIN's Hiſtory of the Five Articles. —NEAL, ibid. 
vol. 11, ch. ii. p. 117. This latter author tells us, that the follow- 
ing verſes were made in England, with a deſign to pour contempt on 
tie ſynod of Dort, and to turn its proceedings into ridicule : 

Dordrechti Synodus, Nodus ; Chorus Integer, Ager; 
: Conventus, Ventus; Seffio, Stramen. Amen. 


It would be a difficult, nay, an unſurmountable taſk, to juſtify 
Ul the proceedings of the ſynod of Dort; and it were much to be wiſhed, 
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ological opinions of the court and clergy, was certain 

owing to a variety of reaſons, as will appear evident to 
thoſe who have any acquaintance with the ſpirit and 
tranſactions of theſe times. The principal one, if we 
are not deceived, muſt be ſought in the plans of a further 


With reſpe& to James, thoſe who are deſirous of forming a juſt idea 


| 
| 
of the character, proceedings, and theological fickleneſs and incon- 
ſtancy of that monarch, muſt peruſe the writers of Engliſh hiſtory, ( 
more eſpecially LARREY and RAPIN THOYRAS. The greateſt } 
part of theſe writers tell us, that, towards the latter end of his days, ( 
JAMES, after having deferted from the Calviniſts to the Arminians, 
began to diſcover a ſingular propenſity towards popery; and they , 
affirm poſitively, that he entertained the moſt ardent deſire of bring- k 
ing about a union between the church of England and the church of N 
Rome. In this, however, theſe writers ſeem to have gone too far; K 
for though many of the proceedings of this injudicious prince deſerve 
juſtly the ſharpeſt cenſure, yet it is both raſh and unjuſt to accuſe P 
him of a deſign to introduce popery into England. It is not to be J 
believed, that a prince, who aſpired after arbitrary power and un- p 
controuled dominion, could ever have entertained a thought of ſub. | 
mitting to the yoke of the Roman pontif . The truth of the mat. 
ter ſeems to be this, that, towards the latter end of his reign, 
JAMES began to have leſs averſion to the doctrines and rites of the po 
Romiſh church, and permitted certain religious obſervances, that i 
were conformable to the ſpirit of that church, to be uſed in England, 4 
This conduct was founded upon a manner of reaſoning, which he . 
had learned from ſeveral biſhops of his time, (vix.) That the pri- . 
mitive church is the model which all Chriſtian churches vo to - 
imitate in doctrine and worſhip ; that, in proportion as any church wh 
approaches to this primitive ſtandard of truth and purity, it mult wy 
become proportionably pure and perfect; and that the Ronuſh 
church retained more of the ſpirit and manner of the primitive 25 
church than the Puritan or Calviniſt churches. Of theſe three an 
propoſitions, the two firſt are undoubtedly true, and the laſt ag er- "i 
dently and demonſtrably falſe. Beſides; this makes nothing to the had 
argument. For as JauEs had a manifeſt averſion to the Puritans, the 
it could, in his eyes, be no very great recommendation of the Ro- gr 
miſn church, that it ſurpaſſed that of the Puritans in do&rine and 100 
diſcipline. | EO Aa 
that they had been more conformable to the ſpirit of Chriſtian charity, than zr, 
the repreſentations of hiſtory, impartially weighed, ſhew them to have he x 
been. We are not, however, to conclude, from the infipid monkiſh lines zn a 
here quoted by Dr. Mos nx EIN, that the tranſactions and decifions of that {y- lang 
nod were univerſally condemned or deſpiſed in England. It had its partiſans ter f 
in the eftabliſked church, as well as among the Puritans ; and its decihons, | 5 
in point of doctrine, were looked upon by many, and not without reaſon, 2 4 . 
agrecable to the texour of the Book of Articles eſtabliſped by latv in the cburcb 5 8 
of England, | jo 
\+] This remark is confuted by fact, obſervation, and the perpetual con- 9.29 


tradictions chat are obſervable in the conduct of men. Beſides, ſee the not 
(3). _ 
reformation 
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reformation of the church of England, that were pro- 
poſed by ſeveral eminent ecclefiaſtics, whoſe intention 
was to bring it to as near a reſemblance as was poſſible 
of the primitive church. And every one knows that the. 

uliar doctrines, to which the victory was aſſigned by 
the ſynod of Dort, were abſolutely unknown in the firſt 
ages of the Chriſtian church [i]. Be that as it may, this 
change was fatal to the intereſts of the Puritans; for, the 
king being indiſpoſed to the opinions and inſtitutions of 
Calviniſm, the Puritans were left without defence, and 
expoſed anew to the animoſity and hatred of their adver- 
faries, which had been, for fome time, ſuſpended, but 
now broke out with redoubled vehemence, and at length 
kindled a religious war, whoſe conſequences were de- 
plorable beyond expreſſion. In the year 1625, died 
James I, the bittereſt enemy of the doctrine and diſci- 
pline of the Puritans, to which he had been in his youth 


li] Dr. Mos nEIu has annexed the following note to this 
paſſage : Perhaps the king entered into theſe ecclefiaſtical pro- 
« ceedings with the more readineſs, when he reflected on the civil 
« commotions and tumults, that an attachment to the Preſbyterian 
© religion had occaſioned in Scotland. There are alſo ſome circum- 
te ſtances, that intimate plainly enough, that James, before his 
« acceſſion to the crown of England, was very far from having 
% an averſion to popery.” Thus far the note o our author, and 
whoever looks into the Hiftorical wiew of the Negotiations be- 
tween the Courts of England, France, and Bruſſels, from the year 
1592 to 1617, extracted from the MJ. State Papers of Sir THOMAS 
EDMONDES and ANTHONY BACON, Eg. and publiſhed in the 
year 1749, by the learned and judicious Dr. BIRCH, will be per- 
ſuaded, that, towards the year 1595, this fickle and unſteady prince 
had really formed a deſign to embrace the faith of Rome. See in 
the curious collection now mentioned, the Pefſcript of a letter from 
dir THOMAS EDMONDES to the Lord High- Treaſurer, dated the 


RaLPH WINWOOD, that in the year x596, JAMEs ſent Mr. Oc1L- 
WY, a Scots baron, into Spain, to aſſure his catholic majeſty, that 
he was then ready and relolved to embrace popery, and to propoſe 
alliance with that king and the pope againtt the queen of Eng- 
land. See State Tracts, vol. i. p. 1. See alſo an extract of a let- 
ter from ToBIE MATTHEW, D. D. dean of Durham, to the Lord 
Treaſurer BURLEIGH, containing an information of Scotch affairs, 
in STRYPE'S Annals, vol. iv. p. 201. Above all, fee HaRRIS“s 
borical and critical account of the life and writings of JAMEs I. 
p. 29. note (N). This laſt writer may be added to LARREY and 
Napix, who have expoſed the pliability and inconſiſtency of this 


12 


felt. ſufficient monarch. 
moſt 


20th of December, 1595. We learn alſo from the Memoirs of Sir 
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as ot divine infticution, and alſo as the moſt adapted 


patron of the Arminians, in whoſe ruin and condemna- 
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tion in Holland he had been ſingularly inſtrumental, and 
the moſt zealous defender of epiſcopal government, againſt 
which he bad more than once expreſled himſelf in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. He left the conſtitution of England, 
bot: eccleſiaſtical and civil, in a very unſettled and fluc- 
tucting ſtate, languiſhing under inteſtine diſorders of va- 
rious kinds. 5 | 
XX. His ſon and ſucceſſor CHARLES I, who had im- 
bibed his political and religious principles, had nothing 
lo much at heart as to bring to perfection what his father 
had left unfiniſned. All the exertions of his zeal, and 
the whole tenour of his adminiſtration, were directed to- 
wards-the three following objects: The extending the 
royal prerogative and railing the power of the crown 


e the churches in Great Britain and Ireland under the ju- 
<« riſoiction of biſhops, whoſe government he looked upon 


to guard the privileges and majeſty of the throne—and 
6 laſtly, the ſuppreſſion of the opinions and inſtitutions 
<« that were peculiar to Calviniſm, and the modeling of 
& the doctrine, diſcipline, ceremonies, and polity of the 
ce church of England, after the ipirit and conſtitution of 
& the primitive church,” Ihe perfon whom the king 
chiefly intruſted with the execution of this arduous plan, 
was WILLIAM Lavn, biſhop of London, who was af- 
terwards raiſed in the year 1633, to the ſee of Canterbury, 
and exhibited, in theſe high ttations, a mixed character, 
com poſed of great qualities and great defects. The voice 
of juſtice muſt celebrate his erudition, his fortitude, his 
ingenuity, bis zeal for the ſciences, and his munificence 
and liberality to men of letters; and, at the ſame time, 
even charity muſt acknowledge with regret, his inexcuſa- 
ble imprudence, his exceſſive ſuperſtition, his rigid attach- 
ment to the ſentiments, rites, and inſtitutions of the an- 
cient church, which made him behold the Puritans and 
Calviniſts with horror [&]; and that violent ſpirit of 


[4] See ANT. Woon, Athene Oxonienſ. tom. ii. p. 55.—HEY- 
LIN's Cyprianus, or the Hiflory of the Life and Death of WILLIAN 
Laub, publifi;ed at London in 1668,<CLARENDON's Hiftory, vol. . 

animoſity 
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animoſity and perſecution, that diſcovered itſelf in the © E N T. 
whole courſe of his eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration [/], This XVII. 
haughty prelate executed the plans of his royal maſter, bs A 
and fulfilled the views of his own ambition, without 
uling thoſe mild and moderate methods, that prudence 

employs to make unpopular ſchemes go down, He car- 

ried things with a high hand; when he found the laws 

oppoſing his views, he treated them with contempt, and 

violated them without heſitation ; he loaded the Puritans 

with injuries and vexations, and aimed at nothing leſs 

than their total extinction; he rejected the Calviniſtical 

doctrine of Predeſtination publicly in the year 1625; and, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition and remonſtrances of AB- 

zor, ſubſtituted the Arminian ſyſtem in its place [m]; 


[1] © Sincere he undoubtedly was (fays Mr. HuMsE), and, 
« however miſguided, actuated by religious principles in all his 
« purſuits; and it is to be regietted, that a man of ſuch ſpirit, who 
© conducted his enterprizes with ſuch warmth and induſtry, had not 
« entertained more enlarged views, and embraced principles more 1 
« favourable to the general happineſs of human ſocicty.” TY | 

In] See MICH. LE VASSOR, Hift. de Louis XIII. tom. v. p. 262. | 

This expreſſion may lead the uninformed reader into a mi- 
ſtake, and make him imagine that LauD had cauſed the Calviniſti- 
cal doctrine of the xxxix Articles to be abrogated, and the tenets of 
ARMINIUS to be ſubſtituted in their place. It may therefore be 
proper to ſet this matter in a clearer light. In the year 1625, Laud 
wrote a ſmall Treatiſe to prove tae orthodoxy of the Arminian doc- 11 
trines; and, by his credit with the duke of BUCKINGHam, had 1 
Arminian and Anti- puritanical chaplains placed about the king. TY 
This ſtep increaſed the debates between the Calviniftical and Armi- 
nian doctors, and produced the warmeſt animoſities and diſſenſions. 
To calm theſe, the king iſſued out a proclamation, dated the 14th of b 
January, 1626, the literal tenor of which was, in truth, more fa- — 114 
vorable to the Calviniſts than to the Arminians, though, by the 
manner in which it was interpreted and executed by LAup, it was 
turned to the advantage of the latter. In this proclamation it was 
ſaid expreſsly, * that his majeſty would admit of no innovations in 
© the doctrine, diſcipline, or government of the church ;** (N. B. The 
doctrine, of the church previouſly to this was Calviniſtical, and 
* therefore charges all his ſubjects, and eſpecially the ciergy, not 
* to publiſh or maintain in preaching or writing, any new inven- 
tions or opinions, contrary to the ſaid doctrine and diſcipline eita- 
* bliſhed by law, &c. It was certainly a very fingular inſtance of | 

AUD s indecent partiality, that this proclamation was employed to 1 
ſuppreſs the books that were expreſsiy written in the defence of the ö 
Axxix articles, while the writings of the Arminians, who certainly 1 
oppoſed theſe articles, were publickly licenſed, I don't here enter 
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he revived many religious rites and ceremonies, which, 
though ſtamped with the ſanction of antiquity, were ne- 


into the merits of the cauſe; I only ſpeak of the tenor of the Pro. 
clamation and the manner of its execution. 

This manner of proceeding ſhewed how difficult and arduous a 
thing it is to change ſyſtems of doctrine eſtabliſhed by law, ſince 
neither CHARLES, who was by no means diffident of his authority, 
nor LAauD, who was far from being timorous in the uſe and abuſe 
of it, attempted to reform articles of faith, that ſtood in dire& op- 
poſit ion to the Arminian doctrines, which they were now promot- 
ing by the warmeſt encouragements, and which were daily gaining 
ground under their protection. Inſtead of reforming the xxxix ar- 
ticles, Which ſtep would have met with great oppoſition from the 
houſe of commons, and from a conſiderable part of the clergy and 
Jaity, who were ſtil] warmly attached to Calviniſm, Lavup adviſed 
the king to have theſe articles re-printed, with an ambiguous decla- 
ration prefixed to them, which might tend to filence or diſcourage 
the reigning controverſies between the Calviniſts and Arminians, 
and thus ſecure to the latter an unmoleſted ſtate, in which they would 
daily find their power growing under the countenance and protection 
of the court. This declaration, which in moſt editions of the Com- 
mon-Prayer is ſtill to be found at the head of the articles, is a moſt 
curious piece of political theology; and had it not borne hard upon 
the right of private judgment, and been evidently defigned to fa- 
vour one party, though it carried the aſpect of a perfect neutrality, 
it might have been looked upon as a wiſe and provident meaſure to 


ſecure the tranquillity of the church. For in the tenor of this de- 


claration, preciſion was ſacrifiſed to prudence and. ambiguity, nay, 


even contradictions were preferred before conſiſtent, clear and "ary 


tive deciſions, that might have fomented diſſenſions and diſcord, 
The declaration ſeemed to favour the Calviniſts, ſince it prohibited 
the affixing any new ſenſe to any article; it allo favoured in effect 
the Arminians, as it ordered all curious ſearch about the conteſted 
points to be laid afide, and theſe diſputes to be ſhut up in God's pro- 


miſes, as they are generally ſet forth to us in holy ſcriptures, and the 
general meaning of the articles of the church of England according ts 


them, But what was ſingularly prepoſterous in this Declaration 
was, its being deſigned to favour the Arminians, and yet prohibit- 
ing expreſsly any perſon, either in their ſermons or writings, to put bis 
eon ſenſe or comment to be the meaning of the article, and ordering 
them, on the contrary, 70 take each article in its literal and gramma- 
tical ſenſe, and to ſubmit jo it in the full and plain meaning theredf ; 
for certainly if the 17th article has a plain, literal, and grammati- 


cal meaning, it is a meaning unfavourable to Arminianiſm; and 


biſhop BURNETH was obliged afterwards to acknowledge, that with- 
out enlarging the ſenſe of the articles, the Arminians could not ſub- 


ſcribe them conſiſtently with their opinions, nor without violating 


the demands of common ingenuity, See BURNET's remarks on 
the examination of his, expolition, &c. p. 3. | 

Thus renders it probable that the 4 now mentioned (in 
which we {ce no royal ſignature, no atteſtation of any officer of the 


vertheleſs 
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vertheleſs marked with the turpitude of ſuperſtition, and 
had been juſtly abrogated on that account; he forced bi- 
ſhops upon the Scots nation, which was zealouſly attached 
to the diſcipline and eccleſiaſtical polity of Geneva, and 
had ſhewn, on all occaſions, the greateſt reluctance 
againſt an epiſcopal government; and, Jaſtly, he gave 
many and very plain intimations, that he looked upon 
the Romiſh church, with all its errors, as more pure, 
more holy, and preferable upon the whole, to thoſe Pro- 
teſtant churches that were not ſubject to the juriſdiction 
of biſhops, By theſe his unpopular ſentiments and vio- 
lent meaſures, LAup drew an odium on the king, on 
himſelf, and on the epiſcopal order in general. Hence, 
in the year 1644, he was brought before the public tri- 
bunals of juſtice, declared guilty of high treaſon, and 
condemned to loſe his head on a ſcaffold, which ſentence 
was accordingly executed. . 

After the death of Laup, the diſſenſions that had 
reigned for a long time between the king and parliament, 
grew ſtill more violent, and aroſe at length to ſo great a 
height, that they could not be extinguiſhed but by the 
blood of that excellent prince. The great council of the 
nation, heated by the violent ſuggeſtions of the Puritans 


| crown, no date, in ſhort no mark to ſhew where, when, or by what 
authority it was iſſued out) was not compoſed in the reign of king 
CHARLES, Biſhop BURNET, indeed, was of opinion, that it 
was compoſed in that reign to ſupport the Arminians, who, when 
tiey were charged with departing from the true ſenſe of the articles, 
anſwered, „that they took the articles in their literal and gramma- 
* tical ſenſe, and therefore did not prevaricate.” But this reaſon- 
ing does not appear concluſive to the acute and learned author of 
the Confeſſional, He thinks it more probable, that the declaration 
was compoſed and firſt publiſhed in the latter part of king James's 
reign ; for though, ſays he, there be no evidence that JaMEs ever 
turned Arminian 1n principle, yet that was the party that ſtuck ta 
lim in his meaſures, and which it became neceſſary for him on that 
account to humour, and to render reſpectable in the eyes of the 
people by every expedient that might not bring any reflexion on his 
own conſiſtency. “ And whoever, continues this author, conſiders 
© the quibbling and equivocal terms in which this inftrument is 
1 drawn, will, I am perſuaded, obſerve the diſtreſs of a man di- 
* vided between his principles and his intereſis, that is, of a man 
4 exactly in the ſituation of king James I, in the three laſt years 
* of his reign,” It is likely then, that this declaration was only 
te-publiſned at the head of the articles, which were re-printed by 
ie Order of CHaRLEs I, Wn, 
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The History of the Reformed Cauncn. 
and Independents [un], aboliſhed epiſcopal government; 


condemned and abrogated every thing in the eccleſiaſtical 


eſtabliſhment that was contrary to the doctrine, worſhip, 
and diſcipline of the church of Geneva; turned the vehe- 


mence of their oppoſition againſt the king himſelf, and 


having brought him into their power by the fate of arms, 
accuſed him of treaſon againſt the majeſty of the nation; 


and, in the year 1648, while the eyes of Europe were 


fixed with aſtoniſhment on this ſtrange ſpectacle, cauſed 
his head to be ſtruck off on a public ſcaffold. Such are 
the calamities that flow from religious zeal without 
knowledge, from that enthuſiaſm and bigotry that inſpire 


a blind and immoderate attachment to the external and 


un flent.al paris of religion, and to certain doctrines ill- 
underſtood ! Theſe broi!s and tumults ſerved alſo unhap- 
pily to confirm the truth of an obſervation often made, 
that all reiig'ous ſects, while they are kept under and 
opprefied, are remarkable for inculcating the duties of 


moderation, forbearance, and charity towards thoſe who 


diſlent from them; but, as ſoon as the ſcenes of perſe- 
cution are removed, and they, in their turn, arrive at 
power and pre-eminence, they forget their own precepts 
and maxims, and leave both the recommendation and 
practice of charity to thoſe that groan under- their yoke. 
Such, in reality, was the conduct and behaviour of the 
Puritans during their tranſitory exaltation; they ſhewed 


as little clemency and equity to the biſhops and other pa- 


trons of epiſcopacy, as they had received from them when 
the reins of government were in their hands [o]. | 
XXI. The /ndefendents, who have been juſt mentioned 
among the promoters of civil diſcord in England, are ge- 
nerally repreſented by the Britiſh writers in a much worſe 
I: zht than the Preſ6yterians or Calviniſts. They are com- 
monly accuſed cf various enormities, and are even charged 
with the crime of parricide, as having born a principal 
part in the death of the king. But whoever will be at 
the pains of examining, with impartiality and attention, 
the wiitings of that ſect, and their confeſſion of faith, 


DLZ] The origin of this ſect has been already mentioned. | . 

[0] Betides CLARENDON and the other writers vf Engliſh hi 
ſto: y already mentioned, ſee NEAL's Hiftory of the Puritans, vol, i. 
and iii. | | 9 85 


muſt 
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muſt ſoon perceive, that many crimes have been imputed C E N x. 
to them without foundation, and will probably be in- XVII. 
guced to think that the bold attempts of the civil Inde- ey ww 
pendents (i. e. of thoſe warm republicans who were the 215 
declared enemies of monarchy, and wanted to extend the 

liberty of the people beyond all bounds of wiſdom and 

prudence) have been unjuſtly laid to the charge of thoſe 
Iudependents, whoſe principles were merely of a religious 


kind [p]. The religious Independents derive their deno- 


[þ] The ſect of the Independents is of recent date, and ſtill ſubſiſts = || 
in England; there is, nevertheleſs, not one, either of the ancient | j/ 
or modern ſeats of Chriitians, that is leis kaown, or has been more 1 
loaded with groundie{s aſpe fions and reproaches. The moſt emi- 
nent Engliſh writers, not enly among the patrons of epiſcopacy, = 
but even among thoſe very Preſbyterzans with whom they are now \ 
united, have thrown out againſt them the bittereſt accuſations and | 
the ſevereſt inveQives that the warmeſt indignatron could invent. 
They have not only been repreſented as delirious, mad, famatical, 
illiterate, factious, and ignorant both of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, but alſo as abandoned to all kinds of wickednels and edition, FM If 
and as the only authors of the odious parricide committed on the 19 
perſon of CHARLES I“. And as the authors, who have given if 
theſe repreſentations, are conſidered by foreigners as the bet and 
moſt authentie relaters of the tranſactions that have paſſed in their 
own country, and are therefore followed as the ſureſt guides, the 
Independents appear, almoſt every where, under the moſt unti.vcur- | | 
able aſpe&. It muſt indeed be candidly acknowledged, that as every 1 
claſs and order ot men conſiſts of perſons of very different charac- | | 
ters and qualities, ſo alſo the ſe& of Independents has been diſho- 
noured by ſeveral turbulent, factious, profligate and flagitious mem- 
bers. But, if it is a conſtant maxim with the wite and prudent, 
not to judge of the ſpirit and principles of a ſect from the actions or 
expreſſions of a handful of its members, but from the manners, 
cuſtoms, opinions, and behaviour ot the generality of thoſe who 
compole it, from the wit:ings and diſcourſes of its learned men, and 
lrom its public and avowed forms of doctrine and confeſſions of 
füth; then, I make no doubt but that, by this rule of eſtimating 
matters, the Independents will appear to have been unjuſtly loaded 
with ſo many accuſations and reproaches. e 

We ſhall take no notice of the invidious and ſevere animadverſions 
that have been made upon this religious Community by CLARE N= 
bon, ECHARD, PARKER, and ſo many other writers. To ſet this 


Dux (whom nevertheleſs Lewis pu Movin, the moſt zealous 
defender of the Independents, commends on account of his ingenuity and can- 
wour) in his Hiftoria Rituum Sanctæ E cclefie Anglicanæ, cap. 1. p. 4. expreſſes 
himſelf thus: Fateor, fi atrocis illius Tragædiæ tot actus fuerint, quot ludicra- 
rum eſſe ſolent, poſtremum fere Independentium fuiſſe—Adeo ut non acute magis, 
fuam were, dixerit L'ESTRANG1US Noſter: Regem primo a Presbyterianis inte- 
, CAROLUM deinde ab Independentibus iuterfectum. 
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mination from the following principle, which they held 
in common with the Brotoniſis, that every Chriſtian con- 


whole matter in the cleareſt and moſt impartial light, wewhall con- 


fine ourſelves to the account of the Independents given by a writer, 


juſtly celebrated by the Engliſh themſelves, and who, though a fo- 
reigner, is generally ſuppoſed to have had an accurate knowledge of 
the Britiſh nation, its hiſtory, its parties, its ſects and reyolutions, | 
This writer is RAPIN THOYRAS, who (in the twenty firſt book of 
his Hiffory of England, vol. ii. p. 514. edit. folio) repreſents the In. } 
dependents under ſuch horrid colours, that, were his portrait juſt, | 


they would not deſerve to enjoy the light of the ſun, or to breathe 


the free air of Britain, much leſs to be treated with indulgence and 
eiteem by thoſe who have the caule of virtue at heart. Let us now 


examine the account, which this illuſtrious hiſtorian gives of this | 


ſect. He declares, in the firſt place, that, notwithſtanding all the 
pains he had taken to trace out the true origin of it, his inquiries | 
had been entirely fruitleſs z his words are, as tranſlated by Mr. 
TixDAIL, After all my pains, I have not been able to diſcover, pre- 
ciſely, the firſt riſe of the Independent ſect, or faction. It is very (ur- | 
prizing to hear a man of learning, who had employed ſeventeen | 
years in compoling the Hiſtory of England, and had admittance to + 
10 many rich and famous libraries, expreſs his ignorance of a mat- | 


ter, about which it was fo eaſy to acquire ample information. Had | 


he onlv looked into the work of the learned HORNBECK, entitled, 
Summa Controverfiarum, lib. x p. 775. he would have found, ina | 
moment, what he had been ſo long and ſo laboriouſly ſeeking in 
vain. RAPIN proceeds to the doctrines and opinions of the Inde- 
pendents, and begins here by a general declaration of their tendency | 
to throw the nation into diſorder and combuſtion ; his words are, 
Thus much is certain, their principles were very proper to put the | 
kingdom in a flame; end this they did cfectually. What truth there 
is in this afſertion, will be ſeen by what follows. Their ſentuments | 
concerning government were, if we are to believe this writer, of the 
moſt pern:cious kind; fince, according to him, they wanted to 
overturn the monarchy, and to eftabliſh a democracy in its place; 

his words are, With regard to the fiate, they abborred monarchy, and | 
approved only @ republican government. 1 will not pretend to deny, 
nat there were among the Independents ſeveral perſons, that were no 
friends to a kingly government; perſons of this kind were to be 
found among the Preſbyteriaus, Anabaptiſis, and all the other reli- | 
gious ſefis and communities that flouriſhed in England during this 
tumultuous period; but 1 want to ſee it proved, in an evident and 
ſatisfactory manner, that theſe republican principles were embraced | 
by all the Indzpendents, and formed one of the diſtinguiſhing cha- 


radteriſtics of that ſect. There is, at leaſt, no ſuch thing to be 


ſound in their public writings. They declared, on the contrary, | 
in a public meinorial drawn up by them in the year 1647, that, 
as magiſtracy in general is the ordinance of God, they do mt | 
diſappreve of any form of civil government, but do freely acknow- 
ledge, that a kingly government, bounded by jut and wholeſome lad, 
zs both allowed by God, and alſo a good accommodation unto men. * | 

gregation 
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gregation ought to a” ee by its own laws, without © 1 7 
depending on the juriſdiction of biſhops, or being ſubject 133 
5 i | : ; Pax TIL. 
omit the mention of ſeveral other circumſtances, which unite to 3 
prove that the Independents were far from looking with abhorrence 
on a monarchical government, | 
Their ſentiments of religion, according to RAapiN's account, were 
highly abſurd, ſince he repreſents their principles as entirely oppoſite * 
to thoſe of all other religious communities: As to religion, ſays he, their 
principles were contrary to thoſe of all the reſt of the world, With 
reſpect to this accuſation, it may be proper to obſerve, that there are 
extant two Confeſſions of Faith, one of the Engliſa Independents in 
Holland, and another drawn up by the principal members of that 
community in England. The former was compoſed by JoHN Ro- 
ius oN, the founder of the ſect, and was publiſhed at Leyden in 
4to, in the year 1619, under the following title: Apologia pro exu- 
libus Anglis, qui Broauniſtæ vulgo appellantur ; the latter appeared 1% 
at London, for the firſt time, in the year 1658, and was thus enti- 1 
tled: A Declaration of the Faith and Order owned and practiſed in 1119 
the Congregational Churches in England, agreed upon, and conſented TE 
unto, by their Elders and Meſſengers, in their meeting at the Savoy, 11 
0fober 12, 1658, HOORN BECK gave, in the year 1659, a Latin | ny 
tranſlation. of this Declaration, and ſubjoined it to his Epiſtalæ ad —_ 
Dux UM de Independentiſino. It appears evidently from theſe two * I 
public and authentic pieces, not to mention other writings of the 11 
Independents, that they differed from the Preęſbyteriaus or Calviniits 1 
in no ſingle point of any conſequence, except that of ecclefiattical 
government. To put this matter beyond all doubt, we have only | 
to attend to the following paſſage in RoBinNsON's Apology for the | 
Engliſh exiles, p. 7. 11. where that founder of the ſet of the Inde- 
pendents expreſſes his own private ſentiments, and thoſe of his 11 
community, in the plaineſt manner: Profitemur coram Deo et bo- | 11 
ninihus, adeo nobis conventre cum Eccleſiis Reformatis Belgicis in re 
religionis, ut omnibus et fingulis earundem Ecclefiarum ſidei articulis, 11 
ſrout habentur in Harmonia confelſionum fidei, parati fimus ſubſtri- TT 
bere,—Eccleſias Reformatas pro weris et genuinis habemus, cum uſdem 
in ſacris Dei communionem profitemur, et, quantum in nobis eft, poli- 
mus. It appears evident from this declaration, that, inſtead of dif- 
fering totally from all other Chriſtian ſocieties, it may rather be ſaid 
of the Independents, that they were perfectly agreed with by far the 
greateſt part of the Reformed churches. To ſhew, as he imagines, | | 
bya firiking example, the abſurdity of their religion and wot ſhip, 
dur eminent hiſtorian tells us, that they not only reject all kind of 
eccleſfiattical government, but moreover allow all their members, 
promiſcuouſly and without exception, to perform in public the pa- f | 
oral functions, 1. e. to preach, pray, and expound the Scriptures; 
bis words are, They were not only averſe to epijcopacy and thergccle/ia- 
ical bierarchy (this charge is true, but it may equally be.brought 
gannſt the Preſbyterians, Browniſts, Anabaptitts, and all the ya- 
nous ects of Non-conformilts), but they would not fo much as endure 1 
wdnary miniflers in the church. They maintained, that every man | 
g/ pray in public, ea bort bis brethren, ard interpret the Scriptures 
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CE N T, to the authority of ſynods, preſby:eries, or any eccleſia. 
{tical aſſembly compoſed of the deputies from different 


* 5 

according to the talents God had endued him ⁊vith.— So with they | 
every one preached, prayed, admoniſhed, interpreted the holy Scrip. 
tures, without any other call than <vhat he himſelf drew from his 
zeal ond ſuppoſed gifts, and without any other authority than the ap. 
probation of bis auditors. Tais whole charge is evidently falſe and 
grourdleſs. The Independents have, and always have had, fixed 
and regular miniſters, approved of by their people; nor do they 
allow to teach in public every perſon, who thinks himſelf qualified 
for that important office. The celebrated hiſtorian has here con- 
founded the Independents with the Brownifts, who, as is well known, 
permitted all to pray and preach in public without diſtinction. We 
ſhall not enlarge upon the other miſtakes he has fallen into on this 
fubje& ; but only obſerve, that if ſo eminent a writer, and one ſo 
well acquainted with the Engliſh nation, has pronounced ſuch an 
unſuſt ſentence againſt this ſet, we may the more eaſily excuſe an 
inferior ſett of authors, who have loaded them with groundleſs ac- 
cufations. | | | 
Tt will however be alledged, that, whatever may have been the reli- 

grous ſentiments and diſcipline of the Independents, innumerable 
teſtimonies concur in proving, that they were chargeable with the 
death of CHARLES I; and many will conſider this fingle circum- 
{tance as a ſufficient demonſtration of the impiety and depravity of 
the whole ſet. I am well aware, indeed, that many of the moſt 
eminent and reſpectable Engliſh writers have given the Independents | 
the denomination of Rægicides; and, if by the term Independents 

they mean thoſe licentious republicans, whoſe diflike of a monarchical 

form of government carried them the moſt pernicious and extrava- 

gant lengths, I grant that this denomination is well applied. But, 

if by the term Independents we are to underitand a religious ſect, the | 

ancefiors of thote who itil] bear the fame title in England, it ap- 

pears very queſtionable to me, whether the unhappy fate of the wor- 

thy prince abovementioned ought to be imputed entirely to that {ett 

of men. They who affirm that the Independents were the only au- 

thors of the death of King CHARLES, muſt mean one of theſe two 

things, either that the Regicides were animated and ſet on by the ſe- 

ditious doctrines of that ſet, and the violent ſuggeſtions of its mem- 

ders, or that all who were concerned in this atrocious deed were 
themicives Independents, zealouſly attached to the religious commu- 
nity new under conſideration. Now it may be proved, with the 
cleareſt evidence, that neither of theſe was the caſe. There is no- 
thing in the doctrines of this ſect, as far as they are known to me, 
that ſeems in the leaſt adapted io excite men to ſuch a horrid deed; 
nor does it appear from the H Htory of theſe times, that the Indepen- 


dents were a whit more exaſperaicd gainſt CHARLES, than welt 
the Preſbyterians, And as to the latter ſuppoſition, it is far from 
being true, that all thoſe who were concerned in bringing this un- 
fortunate prince to the ſcaſſold were Independents ; ſince we learn 
from the beſt Engliſh writers, and from the public declarations 0 

CHARLES II, that this violent faction was compoled of perſons 
church 
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churches [q]. It is in this their notion of eccleſiaſtical © E N FT, 


government, that the difference between them and the 


different ſets. That there were Independents among them, may be 
eaſily conceived. After all; this matter will be beſt unraveled 
by the Engliſh writers, who know beſt in what ſenſe the term Inde- 
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pendents is uſed, when it is applied to thoſe who brought CHARLESI 


to the block 9. 


On inquiring, with particular attention, into the cauſes of that 
edium that has been caſt upon the Independents, and of the heavy ac- 
cuſations and ſevere invectives with which they have been loaded, 
I was more peculiarly ſtruck with the three following conſiderations, 
which will perhaps furniſh a ſatisfactory account of this matter. In 
the fir! place, the denomination of Independents is ambiguous, and 
is not peculiar to any one diſtin& order of men. For, not to enu-- 
merate the other notions that have been annexed to this term, it is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that it is uſed ſometimes by the Engliſh writers 
to denote thoſe who aim at the eſtabliſhment of a purely democrati- 
cal or popular government, in which the body of the people is 
cloathed with the ſupreme dominion. Such a faction there was in 
England, compoſed, in a great meaſure, of perſons of an enthuſiaſti- 
cal character and complexion; and to it, no doubt, we are to aſcribe 
thoſe ſcenes of ſedition and miſery, whoſe effects are ſtill lamented 


Dr. Mos nEIM's defence of the Independents is certainly ſpecions ; but 
he has not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed the times; and he has perhaps in defend- 
ing them ftrained too far that equitable principle, that we muſt not impute to 
a ſect any principles that are not contained in, or deductible from, their reli- 
gious ſyſtem, This maxim does not entirely anſwer here the purpoſe for 
which it is applied. The religious ſyſtem of a ſe& may be in itſelf pacific 
and innocent, while, at the ſame time, certain incidental circumſtances, or 


certain aſſociations of ideas, may render that ſe& more turbulent and reſt- 


leſs than others, or at leaſt involve it in political factions 2:24 broils, Such 
perhaps was the caſe of the Independents at certain peri cds time, and more 
eſpecially at the period now under conſideration. When we confider their re- 
ligious form of government, we ſhall fee evidently, that a principle of ana- 


logy (which influences the ſentiments and imaginatiuns of men much more 


than is generally ſuppoſed) muſt naturally have led the greateſt part of them 


to republican notions of civil government; and it is further to be obſerved, 


that from a republican government, they muſt have expected much more 
protection and favour than from a kingly one, When theſe two things are 
conſidered, together with their fituation under the reign of CHARLES I. 
when the government was unhinged, when things were in confukon, when 


the minds of men were ſuſpended upon the ifive of the national troubles, 


and when the eager ſpirit of party, nouriſhed by hope, made each faction ex- 
pet that the chaos would end in ſome ſettled ſyſtem, favourable to their re- 


pective views, ſentiments, and paſſions ; this will engage us to think, that 


the Independents, . at that time, may have been much more tumultuous and 
republican than the ſe& which bears that denomination in our times. The 
reader, that would form juſt ideas of the matter of fact, muſt examine the reia- 
Uons given by the writers of both parties. See particularly CLAEBERNDON“'s 
Hiſtory of his oο Life, —Nz A's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iii. p. 547, &c. 
mHums's Hitory of England, vol. 5. Edit. in Qarto.— Bux xRνι S Hi 
＋ bis cin Times, vol. i. P · 46, 47. | 
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Preſbyterians principally conſiſts ; for their religious doc. 
trines, except in ſome points of very little moment, are 


with juſtice. The violence and folly, that diſhonoured the proceed. 
ings of this tumultuous faction, have been, if I am not miſtaken, 
too raſhly imputed to the regions Independents now under conſide- 
ration, who, with -all their defects, were a much better ſett of men 
than the perſons now mentioned. It may be obſerved further, ſe- 
condly, that almoſt all the religious ſects, which divided the Engliſh 
nation in the reign of CHAKLBS I, and more eſpecially under the 
adminiſtration of CROMWELL, aſſumed the denomination of Inde. 
pendents, in order to ſkreen themſelves from the reproaches of the 


public, and to ſhare a part of that popular eſteem, that the true and 
genuine Independents had acquired, on account of "the regularity of 


their lives and the ſanctity of their manners. This is confirmed, 
among other teſtimonies, by the following paſſage of a letter from 
ToLAND to LE CLERC: Au commencement tous les ſeftaires,ſe di. 


foient INDEPENDANS, parce gue ces derniers etoent fort honores du 


pruple q cauſe de leur piete. See LE CLERC's Biblioth. Univer. et 
Hiſtor. tom. xxlii. p. ii. p. 506. As this title was of a very exten. 
ſive ſignification and of great latitude, it might thus eaſily happen, 
that all the enormities of the various ſets who ſheltered * elves 


under it, and ſeveral of whom were but of ſhort duration, might 
unluckily be laid to the charge of the true Independents. But it 


muſt be particularly remarked in the third place, that the ufutper 
CROMWELL preferred the Independents before all other religious 
communities. He looked with an equal eye of ſuſpicion and fear 
upon the Preſbyterian ſynods and the Epiſcopal viſitations; every 
thing that looked like an extenſive authority, whether it was of a 
civil or religious nature, excited uneaſy apprehenfions in the breaſt 
of the tyrant; but in the limited and ſimple form of eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline, that was adopted by the Independents, he ſaw nothing 
that was aer ge to alarm his fears. This circumſtance was ſuffi- 
cient to render the Independents odious in the eyes of many, who 
would be naturally diſpoſed to extend their abhorrence of CROUM- 
WELL to thoſe who were the objects of his favour and protection. 

[] The Independents were undoubtedly ſo called from their 
maintaining that all Chriſtian congregations were ſo many Indepen- 
dent religious ſocieties, that had a right to be governed by their own 
laws, without being ſubje& to any further or foreign juriſdiction. 
RoBIiN8SON, the founder of the ſet, makes expreſs uſe of this term 
in explaining his doctrine relating to eccleſiaſtical government: CE. 


tum quemlibet particularem (fays he, in his Apologta, cap. v. p. 22.) 
elſſe totam, integram, et perfeftam eccleſiam ex ſuis partibus conflan- 


tem, immediate et INDEPENDENTER: (quoad alias eccleftas) ſub 7 


| Chriſto. It may poſſibly have been from this very paſſage that the 


title of Independents was originally derived. The diſciples of Ro- 
BINSON did not reject it, nor indeed is there any thing ſhocking in 
the title, when it is underſtood in a manner conformable to the ſen- 
timents of thoſe to whom it is applied. It was certainly utterly un- 


known in Euglaud bt fore the year 1640; at leaſt it is not once men- 


tioned in the-ecciciialtical canons and conſtitutions that were rave 
2 | almot 
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almoſt entirely the ſame with thoſe that are adopted by 
the church of Geneva. The founder of this ſect was 


Johx Roß IN SON, a man who had much of the folemn 


piety of the times, and was maſter of a congregation of 
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Browni/ts, that had ſettled at Leysn, This well-mean- 


ing man, perceiving the defects that reigned in the di- 


ſcipline of BRowx, and in the ſpirit and temper of his 
followers, employed his zeal and diligence in correcting 


them, and in modelling anew the ſociety, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to render it leſs odious to his adverfaries, and leſs 
liable to the juſt cenſure of thoſe true Chriſtians, who 
looked upon charity as the end of the commandment. 
The Independents, accordingly, were much more com- 
mendable than the Browni/ts in two reſpects. They ſur- 


raſſed them both in the moderation of their ſentiments, 


and the order of their diſcipline. They did not, like 
BRowNn, pour forth bitter and uncharitable invectives 
againſt the churches that were governed by rules entirely 
different from theirs, -nor pronounce them, on that ac- 
count, unworthy of the Chriſtian name. On the con- 


trary, though they. conſidered their own form of eccle- 


ſlaſtical government as of divine inſtitution, and as ori- 
ginally introduced by the authority of the apoſtles, nay, 
by the apoſtles themſelves, yet they had candour and 


up, during that year, in the ſynods or viſitations held by the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury, York, and other prelates, in which canons 
all the various ſes, that then ſubſiſted in Exyland, are particularly 
mentioned, See WILKINS's Concilia Magne Britanniæ of Hiberitz, 
vol, iv. cap. v. p. 548 where are the conflitutions and canms ecclei- 
aftical, treated upon by the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, au 
the reſt of the biſhops and clergy, in their ſeveral ſynods. An. MDCXL. 
It is true, that not long after this period, and more particulariy 
from the year 1642, we find this denomination very frequently in 
the Engliſh Annals. The Engliſh Independents were ſo far from being 
tſpleaſed with it that, they aſſumed it publicly in a piece they pub- 
liſhed in their own defence at London, in the year 1644, under the fol- 
lowing title: Apologetical Narration of the Independents. But when 
n procels of time, a great variety ot ſects, as has been already ob- 
krred, ſheltered themſelves under the cover of this extenſive denomi- 
nation, and even ſeditious ſubjects, that aimed at nothing leſs than 
the death of their ſovereign and the deſtruction of the government, 
employed it as a maſk to hide their deformity, then the true and ge- 
uuine {dependents renounced this title, and ſubſtituted another leſs 
vous in its place, calling themſelves, Congregational Breibren, aud 
er religious aſſemblies Congregational Churches, 
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ſolid picty might flouriſh in thoſe communities, which 
were under the juriſdiction of biſhops, or the government 
of ſynods and preſbyteries. They were alſo much more 
attentive than the Brotoniſts, in keeping on foot a regular 
miniſtry in their communities; for while the latter al- 
lowed promiſcuoufly all ranks and orders of men to teach 
in public, and to perfotm the other paſtoral functions, the 
Independents had, and ſtill have, a certain number of mi- 
niſters, choſen reſpectively by the congregations where 
they are fixed; nor is any perſon among them permitted 
to {p-ak in public, before he has ſubmitted to a proper 
examination of his capacity and talents, and been ap- 
proved of by the heads of the congregation. This com- 
munity, which was originally formed in Holland, in the 
year 1610, made at firſt but a very ſmall progreſs in 
England [gg]; it worked its way flowly, and in a clan- 
deſtine manner; and its members concealed their princi- 
ples from public view, to avoid the penal laws that had 
been enacted againſt Non-confermits. But during the 
reign of CHARLES I, when, amidit the ſhocks of civil 
and religious diſcord, the authority of the biſhops and the 
cauſe of epiſcopacy began to decline, and more particu- 
larly about the year 1640, the Independents grew more 
courageous, and came forth with an air of reſolution and 
confidence to public view. Atter this period, their affairs 
took a proſperous turn; and, in a little time, they became 
ſo conſiderable, both by their numbers and by the reputa- 
tion they acquired, that they vied in point of pre-emi— 
nence and credit, not only with the biſhops, but .aiſo 
with the Pre/dyterians, though at this time in the very ze- 
nith of their power. This rapid progreſs of the Indepen- 
dents was, no doubt, owing to a variety of cauſes ; among 
which juſtice obliges us to reckon the learning of thelt 
teachers, and the regulatity and ſanctity of their manners [1], 


[99] In the year 1616, Mr. JacoB, who had adopted the reli- 
gious ſentiments cf ROBINSON, ſet up the fult Independent ot 
Congregational church in England. E 
[r] NEaL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 107. 293. vol. vill. 
p- 141. 145. 276. 303. 437. 549. See alſo a German work, enu- 
tled, Engli/che Reformations-Hiſiarie, by ANTHONY WILLIAM 


Bon, . 794. 
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During the adminiſtration of CRomwELL, whoſe pecu— 
liar protection and patronage they enjoyed on more than 
one account, their credit aroſe to the greateſt height, and 
their influence and reputation were univerſal ; but after 
the reſtoration of CHARLEs II, their cauſe declined, and 
they fell back gradually into their primitive obſcurity. 
The ſe, indeed, till ſubſiſted, but in ſuch a ſtate of de- 


jection and weakneſs, as engaged them, in the year 1691, 


under the reign of King WILLIAM, to enter into an afio- 
ciation with the Preſbyterians reſiding in and about Lon— 
don, under certain heads of agreement that tended to the 
maintenance of their reſpective inſtitutions [5]. 


[5] From this time they were called United Brethren. The heads 
of agreement that formed and cemented this union are ts be found 
in the ſecond volume of Wars TON's Memoirs of his Life and Writ- 
ings, and they conſiſt in Nine Articles. The Firft relates to Churches 
and Church members, in which the United Miniſters, Preſbyterian 
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and Independents, declare, among other things, That each particular 


church had à right to chuſe their own officers; and, being furnijhe4 
evith ſuch as are duly qualified and ordained according to the Goſpel 
rule, hath authority from Chrift for exerciſing government and enjoy- 


ing all the ordinances of worſhip within itſelf —That, in the admini- 


firation of church. poæuer, it belongs to the paſtors and other elders of 
every particular church (if ſuch there be) to rule and govern , and 
70 the brotherhood to conſent, according tò the rule of the Gofpel. In 
this both Prefbyterians and Independents depart from the primitive 
principles of their feſpective inſtitutions. Article II, relates to the 
Miniſtry, which they grant to have been inſtituted by JESsUs 
CuRIST, for the gathering, guiding, edifying, and governing of his 


church; in this article it is further obſerved, that miniſters ought to. 


be endued with competent learning, ſound judgment, and ſelid picty ; 
that none are to be ordained to the work of the miniſtry, but ſuch as 
are choſen and called thereunto by a particular church; that, in ſuch 
a weighty matter, it 74 ordinarily requiſite that every ſuch church con- 
ſult and adviſe with the paſtors of neighbouring congregations; and 
that after ſuch ad vice the perſon thus conſulted about, being choſen by 
the brotherhood of that parlicular church, be duly ordained and ſet 
apart to his office over them. Article III, relates to Cen{ires, and pre- 
leribes firſt the admoniſbing, and, if this prove ineffsctual, the ex- 


communication of offending and ſcandalous members, to be per- 


formed by the paſtors, with the conſent of the brethren. ArticleIV, 
concerning the Communion of Churches, lays it down as a principle, 
that there is no ſubordination between particular churches; that they 


ae all equal, and conſequently independent; that the paſtors, how- _ 


| frer, of theſe churches ought to beve frequent meetings together, 


that, by mutual adwict, ſupport, encauragement, and brotherly inter- 


courſe, they flrengthen the hearts and hands of each other in the ways 


of the Lord. In Article V, which relates to Deacons and Ruling 
Eller „ the United Brethren acknowledge, that the e of & deacon 
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5 . diſhonoured true religion in the moſt ſhocking manner 
ART . | 


dy their fanaticiſm or their ignorance, enjoyed a full and 
The fate of unbounded liberty of profeſſing publicly their reſpective 
the church doctrines. The Epiſcopalians alone were excepted from this 
of Engr toleration, and received the molt ſevere and iniquitous 
under . . 4 G6 
Cromwell. treatment. The biſhops were deprived of their dignities 
and revenues, and felt the heavy hand of oppreſſion in a 
particular manner, But though the toleration extended 
to all other ſects and religious communities, yet the Pref- 
byterians and Independents were treated with peculiar 
marks of diſtinction and favour. CROMWELL, though 
attached to no one particular ſect, gave the latter extra- 
ordinary prools of his good will, and augmented their cre- 
dit and authority, as this ſeemed the eaſieſt and leaſt ex- 
aſperating method of ſetting bounds to the ambition of 
the Prejb;terians, who aimed at a very high degree of ec- 
clenaſtical power [tz]. It was during this period of reli- 


is of arvine appointment, and that it belongs to their office to receive, 
lay out, and diſtribute the flock of the church to its proper uſes; and 
as there are different ſentiments about the office of Ruling Elders, 
who labour not in word and doctrine, they agree, that this differ- 
erce makes no breach among them. In Article VI, concerning 
Occaſional Meetings of Miniſters, &c. the brethren agree, that it is 
n<catul, in weighty and difficult caſes, that the miniſters of ſeveral 
churches meet together, in order to be conſulted and adviſed with 
avout juch matters; and that particular churches ought to have a re- 
werential regard to their judgment fo given, and not difſent therefrom 
avitrhout apparent grounds from the word of God. Article VII, 
which relates to the Demearcur of the Brethren toavards the Civil 
XMogfrate, preſcribes obedience to, and prayers for God's protection 
and biefing upon, their rulers. In Article VIII, which relates to a 
Confeſſion of Faith, the brethren eſteem it ſufficient, that a church 
acknowledge the Scriptures to be the word of God, the perfect and 
only rule of faith and practice, and own either the doctrinal part of 
cle articles of the church of England, or the Weſtminſier Confeſſion 
and Catechiims, drawn up by the Pre/byterians, or the Confeſſion of 
the Congregational Brethren (i. e. the Independents), to be agreeable 
to the {aid rule. Article IX, which concerns the duty and deport- 
ment of the Brethren towards the/e that are not in communion auith 
them, incuicates charity and moderation. It appears from theſe ar- 
ticles, that the Independents were led, by a kind of neceflity, to 
::opt, in many things, the ſentiments of the Preſbyterians, and to 

depart thus far from the original principles of their ſect. 
] A little after CROMWELL'S elevation, it was reſolved by 
the parliament, at the concluion of a debate concerning public wol- 
glous 
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gious anarchy, that the F:fth-monarchy-men aroſe, a ſett c EN T. 
of wrong-headed and turbulent enthuſiaſts, who expected % MI 
CnrisT's ſudden appearance upon earth to eftablith a Pp, 3 11. 
new kingdom; and, acting in conſequence of this illu- — . 
ſion, aimed at the ſubverſion of all human government, and 
were for turning all things into the moſt deplorable con- 
fuſion [u]. It was at this time alſo, that the Quabers, of 
whom we propoſe to give a more particular account | w}, 
and the hot-headed Anabaptiſis [x] propagated, without 
reſtraint, their viſionary doctrines. It mult likewiſe be 
obſerved, that the Deiſis, headed by StDpNEVY, NEviLLE, 
MarTIN, and HARRIROTON, appeared with impunity, 
and promoted a kind of religion, which conſiſted in a few 
plain precepts drawn from the dictates of natural rea- 
ſon [y]. | 

XXIII. Among the various religious factions, that The Eng- 
ſprung up in England during this period of confuſion and e 
anarchy, we may reckon a certain ſect of Pre/byterians, ; 


ſhip and church government, that the Preſtxterian government 
ſhould be the eſtabliſhed government. The Independents were not, 
as yet, agreed upon any ſtandard of faith and ducipline; and it 
was only a little before CROMWELL's death that they held a ſynod, 
by his permiſſion, in order to publiſh to the world an Auiform ac- 
count of their doctrine and principles. 

[a] See BURNET's Hiſtory of his own Times, tom. i. p. 67. 

[ww] See in Vol. V, The Hiftory of the Quakers, 

IF [x] We are not to imagine by the term hot-headed ( Furiaſi), 
that the Azabaptifts reſembled the furious fanatics of that name that 
formerly excited ſuch dreadful tumults in Germany, and more eſpe- 
cially at Munfler. This was by no means the caſe; the Engliſh 
Anabaptiſts differed from their Proteſtant bretiren about the ſabject 
and mode of Baptiſm alone: Confining the for mer to grown Chri- 
ſtiaus, and the latter to immerſion or dipping. They were divided 
into Generals and Particulars, from their different ſentiments upon 
the Arminian controverſy. The latter, who were ſo called from 

their belief of the doctrines of Particular Election, Redemption, &c. 
were ſtrict Calviniſts, who ſeparated from the Independent congre- 

gation at Leyden, in the year 1638. Their confeſſion was compoſed 

with a remarkable ſpirit of modeſty and charity. Their preachers 
were generally illiterate, and were eager in making proſelytes of 
all that would ſubmit to their immerſion, without a due regard to 
their religious principles or their moral characters. The writers of 
theſe times repreſent them as tinctured with a kind of enthutiattic 
fury againſt all that oppoled them. There were, neverthelets, 
among them ſome learned and pious perſons, who dilapproved 

? highly of all violent and uncharitable proceedings. 

, DO NEAL's Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. $7. 
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r N T, Who were called by their adverſaries Antinomians, or ene- 


mies of ihe law, and {till ſubſiſt even in our times. The 
Antinomians are a more rigid kind of Calviniſts, who per. 
vert CALvIN's doctrine of abſolute decrees to the worſt 
purpoſes, by drawing from it concluſions highly detri- 
mental to the intereſts of true religion and virtue. Such 
1s the judgment that the other Preſbyterian communities 
form a this perverſe and extravagant ſet [& J. Several 
of ihe Antinomians (for they are not all preciſely of the 
ſame mind) look upon it as unneceſſary for Chriſtian mi- 
Niſters to exhort their flock to a virtuous practice and a 
pious obedience to the divine law, “ fince they whom 
* God has elected to ſalvation by an eternal and immu- 
< table decree, will, by the irreſſtible impulſe of divine 
grace, be led to the practice of piety and virtue; while 
thote who are doomed by a divine decree to eternal 
pugiſhments, will never be engaged, by any exhorta- 
tions or admonitions, how affecting ſoever they may 
be, to a virtuous courſe; nor have they it in their 
power to obey the dieine law when the ſuccours of 
divine grace are wi hheld from them.” From theſe 
principles they concluded, that the miniſters of the Go- 
ſpel diſcharged ſufficiently their paſtoral functions, when 
they inculcated the neceflity of faith in Cbriſt, and pro- 
claimed the bleſſings of the new covenant to their people, 
Another, and a ſtill more hideous form of Antinomianiſm, 
is that which is exhibited in the opinions of other doc- 
tors of that ſet [a], who maintain, That as the eld 
cannot fall from grace, nor forfeit the divine favour; 
*« fo it follows, that the wicked actions they commit, and 
the violations of the divine law with which they are 
„ cHargeable, are not really ſinful, nor are to be conſi- 
&« dered as inſtances of their dgparting from the law of 
« God; and that, conſequently, they have no occaſion 
5 either to confeſs their ſins, or to break them off by re- 


ce 
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LZ] See FoLand's letter to LE CLERC, in the periodical work 
of the latter, entitled, Bibliothegue Univerſelle et Hiſiorique, tom. 
x xili. p. 505.—As allo HORNBECK, Summa Controverfiarum, 
p- 800. 812. 

gz [a] This ſecond Antiuemian hypotheſis has certainly a fill 
mor odious aſpect than the firſt; and it 1s therefore ſurprizing, that 
eur author ſhould uſe, in the original, thele terms: Hz tantum fig- 
tuunt, Electos, &c. ; 
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« pentance. Thus adultery, for example, in one of the H + N T. 


« lech, though it appear fu in the fight of men, and 
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« be conſidered univerſally as an enormous violation of 3 = 


« the divine law, yet is not a % in the fight of God, 
« hecaule it is one of the eſſential and diſtinctive charac- 
« ters of the elect, that they cannot do any thing which is 
« either diſpleaſing to God, or prohibited by the law b].“ 


r 


XXIV. The public calamities, that flowed from theſe Latitudina- 


vehement and uncharitable diſputes about religion, af— 


flicted all wiſe and good men, and engaged ſeveral, who 
were not leſs eminent for their piety than ior their mode- 
ration and wiſdom, to ſeek after ſome method of uniting 
ſuch of the contending parties as were capable of liſten- 
ing to the dictates of charity and reaſon, or, at leaſt, of 
calming their animoſities, and perſuading them to mutual 
forbearance, Theſe pacific doctors offered themſelves as 
mediators between the more violent Epiſcopalians on the 
one hand, and the more rigid Preſbyterians and Indepen— 
dents on the other; and hoped that, when their differences 


were accommodated, the leſſer factions would fall of them- 


ſclvess The conteſts that reigned between the former 
turned partly on the forms of church government and 
public worſhip, and partly on certain religious tenets, 
more eſpecially thoſe that were debated between the Ar- 


minians and Calviniſts, To leſſen the breach that kept 


theſe two great communities at ſuch a diſtance from each 
other, the arbitrators, already mentioned, endeavoured ta 
draw them out of their narrow encloſures, to render their 
charity more extenſive, and widen the paths of ſalvation, 
which bigotry and party-rage had been labouring to ren- 
der inacceſſible to many good Chriſtians. This noble and 
truly evangelical method of proceeding procured to its 


[5] There is an account of the other tenets of the Autinomiuns, 
and of the modern diſputes that were occaſioned by the publication 


of the Poſthumous Works of CIS, a flaming doctor of that ex- 


travagant and pernicious ſe&, given by PIERRE FRANGO13 LE COU= 
RAYER, in his Examen des dejfauts Theolog:ques, tom. ii. p. 198. 
Bax rER and TiLLOTSON dikinguiſhed themicives by their zeal 


rians. 


againſt the Antinomiaus; and they were alſo compleatiy refuted by 


Dr. WILLIAMs, in his famous book, entitled, Gofpel truth fate. 
and vindicated, $Yo. FF I have been infornici,, fince the firſt edi 
tion of this hiſtory was publiſhed, hat the boos, entidicd, Emxamen 
des defauts Theologiques, which our autor ſu, voies to have been 
Wiitten by Dr, COURAYER, is the production of another pen, 

| Mm 4 authors 
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er FN T. authors the denomination of Latitudinarians [el. Their 


SRY Cr. II. 
P AR T II. 


ies, indeed, were generous and extenſive. They were 

zealouſly attached to the forms of eccleſiaſtical govern» 
ment and worſhip that were eftabliſhed in the church of 
England, and they recommended epiſcopacy with all the 
ſtrength and power of their eloquence; but they did not 
go fo far as to look upon it as of divine inſtitution, or as 
abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary to the conſtitution 
of a Chriſtian church; and hence they maintained, that 
thoſe who followed other forms of government and wor- 
ſhip, were not, on that account, to be excluded from 
their communion, or to forfeit the title of Brethren. As 
to the doctrinal part of religion, they took the ſyſtem of 
the famous EpiscopP1vus for their mode]; and, like him, 
reduced the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity (i. e. 
thoſe doctrines the belief of which is neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion) to a few points. By this manner of proceeding, 
they ſhewed that neither the Epiſcopalians, who, gene- 

rally ſpeaking, embraced the ſentiments of the Arminians, 
nor the Preſbyterians and Independents, who as generally 
adopted the doctrine of CALviIn, had any reaſon to op- 

poſe each other with ſuch animoſity and bitterneſs, ſince 
the ſubjects of their debates were matters of an indifferent 
nature with reſpect to falvation, and might be variouſly 
explained and underſtood without any prejudice to their 
eternal intereſts. The chief leaders of theſe Latitudina- 
rians were HALEs and CHILLINGWORTH, whoſe games 
are ſtill pronounced in England with that veneration that 
is due to diſtinguiſhed wiſdom and rational piety [d]. 


[c] See BURXET's Hiffory of his own Times, vol. i. book ii. 
P- 188. 8 | | 

{4} The liſe of the ingenious and worthy Mr. HALEs, was com- 
Poied in Engliſh by M. DES MaizEAUx, and publiſhed in 8vo at 
Loudon, in the year 17193 it was conſiderably augmented in the 
Lat tranſlation of it, which J prefixed to the account of the {ys 
nod of Port, drawn trom the letters of that great man, and pub- 
iifned at Hamburg in 1724. A life of Mr. HaLEs, written in 
French; is to be found in the firſt volume of the French tranſlation 
of CEILLINGWORTH's Regin of Proteſiants, &c.—The life of 
CHILLINGWOKTH alſo Was drawn up by DES MAIZEAUX in 
Englith, and a French tranſlation of it appeared, in the year 1730, 
at the head of the excellent book now mentioned; which was tran- 
$1ted into that language, and publiſhed at Amferdam, in three vo- 
e, EVO, in the Year 1730. Thole wha are deſirous of dne 

8 


. 
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The reſpectable names of MokE, CupworTn, GALE, 6p N T. 


WHITCHCoT, and 'TILLOTsON, add a high degree of 


luſtre to this eminent liſt, The undertaking of theſe 
great men was, indeed, bold and perilous; and it drew 
upon them much oppoſition and many bitter reproaches, 
They received, as the firſt fruits of their charitable zeal, 


XVII, 
8 I II. 
A R T II. 


— 


the odious appellations of Atheiſts, Deiſts, and Socinians, 


both from the Roman-catholics and the more rigid of the 
contending Proteſtant parties; but, upon the reſtoration 
of King CHARLES II, they were raifed to the firſt digni- 
ties of the church, and were deſervedly held in univerſal 
eſteem. It is alſo well known, that, even at this preſent 
time, the church of England is chiefly governed by La- 
titudinarians of this kind; though there be among both 
biſhops and clergy, from time to time, eccleſiaſtics who 


. breathe the narrow and deſpotic ſpirit of LauD, and 


who, in the language of faction, are called High-church- 
men, or Church: tories [e]. 


XXV. No ſooner was CHARLES II re- eſtabliſhed on 


the throne of his anceſtors, than the ancient forms of 
eccleſiaſtical government and public worſhip were reſtored 
with him; and the biſhops re-inſtated in their dignities 
and honours, The Non-conformiſis hoped, that they 
Mould be allowed to ſhare ſome part of the honours and 
revenues of the church; but their expectations were to- 
tally diſappointed, and the face of affairs changed very 
ſuddenly with reſpect to them. For CHARLEs ſubjected 


The fate of 
the church 
of England 


under 


Charles IT, 


and his ſuc- 
ceſſors. 


to the government of biſhops the churches of Scotland and 


Ireland, the former of which was peculiarly attached to 
tne eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and polity of Geneva; and, in 
tne year 1662, a public law was enacted, by which all 
who refuſed to obſerve the rites, and ſubſcribe the doc- 


2 thorough knowledge of the doctrines, government, laws, and 
preſent ſtate of the church of England, will do well to read the 
nltory of theſe two men; and more eſpecially to peruſe CHILLING= 


WORTH'S admirable book already mentioned, I mean, The Religion 


of Proteflants a ſaſe Way to Salvation. | 

ſe] See RAPIN's Diſſertation on the Whigs and Tories. FF See 
an admirable defence of the Latitudinarian divines, in a book enti- 
tied, The Principles and Practices of certain moderate Dives of the 
Church of E ngland (greatly miſunderſtood) truly repreſented and de- 
Jended, London, 1670, in 8Vo. This book was written by Dr. 
FOWLER, afterwards biſhop of Gloacefter, N. | 
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trines, of the church of England, were entirely excluded 
from its communion | f]. From this period, until the 
reign of King WIILIAM III, the -Non-conformi/ts were 
in a precarious and changing ſituation, ſometimes involved 
in calamity and trouble, at others enjoying ſome intervals 
of tranquillity and certain gleams of hope, according to 
the varying ſpirit of the court and miniſtry, but never 
entirely free from perplexities and fears [g]. But, in the 
year 1689, their affairs took a favourable turn, when a 
bill for the foleration of all Proteſtant diflenters from the 
church of England, except the Socinians, paſſed in par- 
liament almoſt without oppoſition, and delivered them 
from the penal laws to which they had been ſubjected by 
the 4 of Untiformity, and other acts paſſed under the 
houſe of STUART [J. Nor did the Proteſtant diſſenters 


in England enjoy alone the benefits of this act; for it ex- 


_ vitans. 


tended alſo to the Scots church, which was permitted 
thereby to follow the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of Geneva, 
and was delivered from the juriſdiction of biſhops, and 
from the forms of worſhip that were annexed to epiſco- 
pacy. It is from this period, that the Non-conformiſts 


[/] This was the famous 42 of Uniformity, in conſequence 
ef which the validity of Preſbyterian ordination was renounced; 
the miniſtrations of the foreign churches diſowned; the terms of 
conformity rendered more difficuit and raifed higher than before the 
civil wars; and by which (contrary to the manner of proceeding in 
the times of ELIZABETH and CROMWELL, who, both, reſerved 
for the ſubſiſtence of each ejected clergyman a fifth part of his bene- 


| fice) no proviſion was made for thoſe who ſhould be deprived of 


their livings. See WILKINS's Concilia Magne Britanniæ et Hiber- 
niæ, tom. iv. p. 573-—BURNET's Hiftory of his ou Times, vol. ii. 
p- 190, &c.—NEAL's Hiflory of the Puritans, tom. iv. p. 358. 
[g] See the whole fourth volume of NEAL's Hiſtory of the Pu- 
[] This was called the Toleration- Af, and it may be ſeen 
at length in the Appendix, ſubjoined to the fourth volume of NEaL's 
Hiftory of the Puritans. & It is entitled, An Act for exempling their 
Majejties Protejiant Subjects, diſſenting from the Church of England, 
from the Penalties of certaia Laws, In this bill the Corporation and 
Tejt- As are omitted, and conſequently ſtill remain in force. The 
Secinians are alſo excepted; but proviſion is made for Quakers, upon 
their making a ſolemn declaration, inſtead of taking the oaths to tit 
government. This Act excuſes Proteſtant Diſſenters from the pe- 
nalties of the laws therein mentioned, provided they take the oaths 
to the government, and ſubſeribe the Doctrinal Articles of the church 
of England, 
date 
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date the liberty and tranquillity they have long been © EN T. 
bleſſed with, and ſtill enjoy; but it is alſo obſervable, XVII. 
that it is to the tranſactions that were carried on during 3 4 
this period, in favour of religious liberty, that we muſt f 
chiefly impute the multitude of religious fects and facti- 

ons, that ſtart up from time to time in that free and 

happy iſland, and involve its inhabitants in the perplexi- 

ties of religious diviſion and controverſy [i]. 

XXVI. In the reign of King WILLIAM, and in the The High- 
year 1689, the diviſions among the friends of epiſcopacy OY Ty 
ran high, and terminated in that famous ſchiſm in the Ts 
church of England, which has never hitherto been en- 
tirely healed, SANCROFT, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 


—— 


| ſeven of the other biſhops [ii], all of whom were eminently 


diſtinguiſhed both by their learning and their virtue, 
looked upon it as unlawful to take the oaths of allegiance 
to the new king, from a miſtaken notion that James II, 
though baniſhed from his dominions, remained, never- 
theleſs, their rightful ſovereign. As theſe ſcruples were 
deeply rooted, and no arguments nor exhortations could 
engage theſe prelates to acknowledge the title of WiL-_ 
LIAM III to the crown of Great-Britain, they were de- 
priv2d of their eccleſiaſtical dignities, and their ſees were 
filed by other men of eminent merit iii]. The depoſed 


biſhops and clergy formed a new epiſcopal church, which 


differed, in certain points of doctrine and certain circum- 
ſtances of public worthip, from the eſtabliſhed church of 
England. This new religious community were denomi- 
nated Nn-jurors, on account of their refuſing to take the 
oath of allegiance, and were alſo called the High church, 
on account of the high notions they entertained of the 


dignity and power of the church, and the extent they 


[i] BuRNET's Hiflory of his own Times, vol. ii. p. 23. 

ii] The other Non-juring biſhops were, Dr. LLOYD, bi- 
ſhop of Norawichz Dr. (TURNER, of Ely; Dr. KENN, of Bath 
and Wells; Dr. FRAMPTON, of Glouceſter; Dr. THOMas, of 
Morceſter; Dr. LaKE, of Chicheſter; Dr. WHITE, biſhop of Pe- 
tervorcugh. | 

iii] Theſe were TILLOTSON, MooRE, PATRICK, Ki1D- 
DER, FOWLER, and CUMBERLAND, names that will be ever pro- 
nounced with veneration by ſuch as are capable of eſtceming ſolid, 
well-emptoyed learning and genuine piety, and that will always 
ſine among the brighteſt ornaments of the church of England. 


gave 
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CEN T. gave to its prerogatives and juriſdiction. Thoſe, on the 
„ gong U. Other hand, who diſapproved of this ſchiſm, who diſtin- 
P as 1 Il. guiſhed themſelves by their charity and moderation to- 
—— = wards diſſenters, and were leſs ardent in extending the 
limits of eccleſiaſtical authority, were denominated Low- 
churchmen [x]. The biſhops who were deprived of their 
eccleſiaſtical dignities, and thoſe who embarked in their 
cauſe, maintained openiy, that the church was indepen- 
dent on the juriſdiction. of king and parliament, ſubje& 
to the authority of God alone, and empowered to govern 
itſelf by its own laws; that, of conſequence, the ſen- 
tence pronounced againſt theſe prelates by the great 
council of the nation was deſtitute both of juſtice and 
validity; and that it was only by the decree of an eccle- 
ſiaſtical council that a biſhop could be depoſed, This 
high notion of the authority and prerogatives of the 
church was maintained and propagated, with peculiar 
zeal, by the famous HENRY DopweELL, who led the 
way in this important cauſe, and who, by his example 
and abilities, formed a conſiderable number of champions 
tor its defence; hence arofe a very nice and intricate con- 
troverſy, concerning the nature, privileges, and authority 
of the church, which has not yet been brought to a ſa- 
tis factory concluſion [I]. 


] The denomination of High- church is given certainly, with 
great propriety, to the Noxz-jurors, who have very proud notions of 
church- power; but it is commonly uſed in a more extenſive fignth- 
cation, and is applied to all thoſe who, though far from being 
Non-jurors, or otherwiſe difaffeted to the preſent happy eſtabliſh- 
ment, yet form pompous and ambitious conceptions of the autho- 
Tity and juriſdiction of the church, and would raile it to an abſolute 
independence on all human power. Many ſuch are to be found 
even among thoſe who go under tne general denomination of the 
Low-church party. | f | 

IJ] DopwELL himſelf was deprived of his profeſſorſhip of 
hiſtory tor refuſing to take the oaths of allegiance to king WIL- 
LIAM and queen Mary; and this circumſtance, no doubt, aug- 
mented the zeal with which he intereſted himſcif in the defence of 
the biſhops, who were fuipended for the {ime reaſon. It was on 
this occalion that he publiſhed his Caztionary Diſcourſe of Schiſu, 
abieh a particular regard to the caſe of the biſhobs who are ſuſpended 
for rejuſing to take the new oath. This book was fully refuted h) 
the learned Dr. Hop, in the year 1691, in a work, entitled, The 
unreaſunavleneſs of a ſeparation from the new hiſbops: or a Treatiſ? 
out of Ecclfiajlicat Hijtery, ſhewing, that although a 25 Vit 

” A . 
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XXVII. The Non: jurors or High- oburchmen, who boaſt E N 7. 


with peculiar oſtentation of their orthodoxy, and treat the 
Lou- church as unſound and ſchiſmatical, differ in ſeveral 


things from the members of the epiſcopal church, in its _ 


preſent eſtabliſhment ; but they are more particularly di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the following principles: 1. That it is ne- 
ver lawful for the people, under any provocation or pretext 
whatever, to reſiſt their ſovereign, This is called in Eng- 
land paſſive obedience, and is a doctrine warmly oppoſed by 
many, who think it both lawful and necellary, in certain 
circumſtances, and in caſes of an urgent and momentous 
nature, to reſiſt the prince for the happineſs of the peo- 
ple. They maintain further, 2. That the hereditary ſuc- 
ceſfion to the throne is of divine inſtitution, and, therefore, 
can never be interrupted, ſuſpended, or annulled, on any pre- 
text, 3. That the church is ſubjett to the juriſdiction, not of 
the civil magiſtrate, but of God alone, particularly in matters 
if a religious nature. 4. That, conſequently, SANCROFT 
and the other biſhops, depoſed by King WILLIAM III, 
remained, notwith/ianding their depoſition, TRUE BISHOPS 
to the day of their death ; and that thoſe who were ſubſtituted 
in their places were the unjuſt paſſeſſors of other men's pro- 
perty. 5. That theſe unjuſt poſſeſſors of eccleſiaftical digni- 
lies were rebels againſt tbe flate, as well as ſchiſmatics in the 


unjuſtly deprived, neither he nor the church ever made a ſeparation, 


if the ſucceſſor was not a heretick; tranſlated out of az ancient 
Greek manuſcript, (viz. among the Baroccian Mis.) in the public 
library at Oxford, The learned author tranſlated this work after- 
wards into Latin, and prefixed to it ſome pieces out of eccleſiaſtical 
antiquity, relative to the ſame ſubject. DoDWELL publiſhed in 
1692 an anſwer to it, which he called, A Vindication of the deprived 
b:jbops, &c. to which Dr. Hody replied in a treatiſe, entitled, Tbe 
Caſe of the Sees vacant by an unjuſt or uncanomcal Deprivation 
flated, in reply to the Vindication, &c. The controverly did not 
end here; and it was the hardeſt thing in the world to reduce Mr. 
DoDWELL to ſilence. Accordingly he came forth a third time 
with his ſtiff and rigid Polemicks, and puhliſhed in 1695 his 


Defence of the Vindication of the deprived biſhops. The preface 


which he defigned to prefix to this work was at firſt ſupprefled, but 
appeared afterwards under the following title: The Doctrine of the 
Church of England concerning the Independency of the Clergy on the 
iy-power, as to thoſe rights of tbeirs which are purely ſpiritual, 
reconciled with our oath of jupremacy and the lay deprivation of the 
Prpijh  bybops in the beginning of the Reformation. Several other 
P+MPuicts were publiſhed on the lubje of this controverſy. 

De: church; 


XVII. 
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CEN r. church; and that all, therefore, who held communion with 

XVII. them were alſo chargeable with rebellion and ſchiſm. 6. That 

IN II. this ſchiſm, which rents the church in pieces, is a moſt heinous 
ART IL | 

es „, boſe puniſhment muſi fail heavy upon all thoſe who di 

not return ſincerely to the true church, from which they have 

departed [n]. | 

bony XXVIII. It will now be proper to change the ſcene; 

mong the and to conſider a little the ſtate of the Reformed church 

Datch. in Holland. The Dutch Calviniſts thought themſelves 

happy after the defeat of the Arminians, and were flat- 

tering themſelves with the agreeable proſpect of enjoying 

long, in tranquillity and repoſe, the fruits of their vic- 

tory, when new ſcenes of tumult aroſe from another 

quarter. Scarcely had they triumphed over the enemies 

of abſolute predeſtination, when, by an ill hap, they 

became the prey of inteſtine diſputes, and were divided 

among themſelves in ſuch a Ceplorable manner, that, 

during the whole of this century, the United Provinces 

were a ſcene of contention, animoſity, and ſtrife. It is 

not neceſſary to mention all the ſubjects of theſe religious 

quarrels; nor indeed would this be an eaſy taſk, We 

ſhall therefore paſs over in ſilence the debates of certain 

divines, who difputed about fome particular, though not 

very momentous, points of doctrine and diſcipline, ſuch 

as thoſe of the famous VoeT and the learned Des 

MaRrETsS; as alſo the diſputes of SALMASIUS, Box- 

HORN, Vokr, and others, concerning uſury, ornaments 

in dreſs, ftage-plays, and other minute points of mora- 

lity ; and the conteſts of APoLLONIUs, TRIGLANVD, and 

VEDELIUs, concerning the power of the magiſtrate in 

matters of religion and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, which 

produced ſuch a flaming diviſion between FREDERIC 

SPANHEIM and JohN VAN DER Waytn, Theſe and 

other debates of like nature and importance rather diſ- 

cover the ſentiments of certain learned men, concerning 

ſome particular points of religion and morality, than ex- 

Hibit a view of the true internal ſtate of the Belgic 


[mm] See WaisTON's Memoirs of his Life and Writings, vol. i. 
p. 39.—HICKEs's Memoirs of the Life of JOHN EETTLEWELLy 
printed at London in 1718, —Nouveau Diction. Hiflor. et Critiq. at 
the article COLLIER.—PH. MassON, Hiſtor. Critique de la Repub, 
des Lettres, tom. xiii. p. 298, 


church. 
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church. The knowledge of this muſt be derived from 
thoſe controverſies alone in which the whole church, or 
at leaſt the greateſt part of its doctors, have been directly 
concerned. 

XXIX. Such were the controverſies occaſioned in Hol- 
land by the philoſophy of DES CarTEs, and the theologi- 
cal novelties of Cocceivs. Hence aroſe the two power- 
ful and numerous factions, diſtinguiſhed by the denomi- 
nations of Cocceians and Voetians, which ſtill ſubſiſt, though 
their debates are now leſs violent, and their champions 
ſomewhat more moderate, than they were in former 
mes. The Cocceian theology and the Carteſian philo- 
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ſophy have, indeed, no common features, nor any thing, 


in their reſpective tenets and principles, that was in the 
leaſt adapted to form a connexion between them ; and, 
of conſequence, the debates they excited, and the fac- 
tions they produced, had no natural relation to or de- 
pendance on each other. It nevertheleſs ſo happened, 
that the reſpective votaries of theſe very different ſciences 


formed themſelves into one ſect; fo far at leaſt, that thoſe 


who choſe Cocceivs for their guide in theology took 
Dzs CanTEs for their maſter in philoſophy [u]. This 
will appear leſs ſurprizing when we conſider, that the very 
fame perſons who oppoſed the progreſs of Carteſianiſm in 


Holland were the warm adverſaries of the Cocceiam 


theology; for this oppoſition equally levelled at theſe 
two great men, and their reſpective ſyſtems laid the Car- 
teſans and Cocceians under a kind of neceflity of uniting 
their force in order to defend their cauſe, in a more effec- 
tual manner, againſt the formidable attacks of their nu- 
merous adverſaries. The Yoetians were ſo called from 
CISBERT Voker, a learned and eminent profeſſor of di- 
vinity in the univerſity of Utrecht, who firſt founded the 
alarm of this theologico-philoſophical war, and led on, 
with zeal, the polemic legions againſt thoſe who followed 
the ſtandard of Des CaRTEs and Cocceivs. 

XXX. The Carteſian philoſophy, at its fiſt appear- 


ance, attracted the attention and eſteem of many, and 


ſeemed more conformable to truth and nature, as well as 


Ia] SeeFRID. SPANHEMI1 Epiftola de nowiſſimis in Belgio diffdiis, 
tom. ll. opp. p. 973 | 


Note 
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more elegant and pleaſing in its aſpect, than the intricate 
labyrinths of Peripatetic wiſdom. It was conſidered in 
this light in Holland; it however met there with a formi- 
dable adverſary, in the year 1639, in the famous Vor, 
who taught theology at Utrecht with the greateſt reputa« 
tion, and gave plain intimations of his looking upon Car- 
teſianiſm as a ſyſtem of impiety. VoET was a man of 


. uncommon application and immenſe learning; he had 


made an extraordinary progreſs in all the various branches 
of erudition and philology; but he was not endowed with 
a large portion of that philoſophical ſpirit, that judges 
with acuteneſs and preciſion of natural ſcience and ab- 
ſtract truths, While DES CAR TES reſided at Utrecht, 
Vokr found fault with many things in his philoſophy; 
but what induced him to caſt upon it the aſperſion of 
impiety, was its being introduced by the following prin- 
ciples: “ That the perſon who aſpires after the charac- 
„ter of a true philoſopher muſt begin by doudiing of 
< all things, even of the exiſtence of a Supreme Being 
that the nature or eſſence of ſpirit, and even of God 


«© himſelf, conſiſts in th9ught—that ſpace has no real 
„ exiſtence, is no more than the creature of fancy, and 


that, conſequently, matter is without bounds.” 
Des CARTEs defended his principles, with his uſual 

acuteneſs, againſt the profeſſor of Utrecht; his diſciples 

and followers thought themſelves obliged, on this occa- 


ſion, to aſſiſt their maſter; and thus war was formally 


declared. On the other hand, VoeT was not only ſe- 
conded by thoſe Belgic divines that were the moſt emi- 
nent, at this time, for the extent of their learning and 
the ſoundneſs of their theology, ſuch as River, Des 
MaRrETs, and MAsTRICRHT, but alſo was followed and 
applauded by the greateft part of the Dutch clergy [0]. 
While the flame of controverſy burned with ſufficient at- 
dour, it was conſiderably augmented by the proceedings 
of certain doctors, who applied the principles and tenets 
of Des CARTES to the illuſtration of theological truth, 
Hence, in the year 1656, an alarm was railed in ths 
Dutch churches and ſchools of learning, and a reſolution 


[0] See BAILLET's Vie de M. DES CAR TES, tom. ii. chap. . 

p- 33.— DANIEL, Voyage du Monde de DRS CARTES, tom. 1. de 
Jes UeuVres, p. 84. 04 
Was 
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was taken in ſeveral of their eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies (com- C E N T. 
monly called Claſſes), to make head againſt Carteſianiſm, 3 _— 
and not to permit that imperious philoſophy to make ſuch p 12 5 
encroachments upon the domain of theology. The States y | 
of Holland not only approved of this reſolution, bur alſo 
gave it new force and efficacy by a public edict, iflued 
out the very ſame year, by which both the profeſſors of 
philoſophy and theology were forbidden either to explain 
the writings of DES CARTES to the youth under their 
care, or to illuſtrate the doctrines of the Goſpel by the | 
principles of philoſophy. It was further reſolved, in an ; 
aſſembly of the clergy, held at 1 the year following, | 
that no candidate for holy orders ſhould be received into 
the miniſtry before he made a ſolemn declaration, that 
he would neither promote the Carteſian philoſophy, nor ; 
disfigure the divine ſimplicity of religion, by loading it | 
with foreign ornaments, Laws of a like tenor were af- 20 
terwards paſſed in the United Provinces and in other 
countries [p]. But, as there is in human nature a ſtrange 
propenſity to ſtruggle againſt authority, and to purſue 
with a peculiar degree of ardour things that are forbidden, 
ſo it happened, that all theſe edicts proved inſufficient to 
ſtop the progreſs of Carteſianiſm, which, at length, ob- 
tained a ſolid and permanent footing in the ſeminaries of 
learning, and was applied, both in the academies and | 
pulpits, and ſometimes indeed very prepoſterouſly, to ex- 
plain the truths and precepts of Chriſtianity. Hence it 
was, that the United Provinces were divided into the two cd 
great faCtions already mentioned ; and that the whole 
remainder of this century was ſpent amidſt their conten- 


e 3 A 


tions and debates. . FD 
| XXXI. Joun Cocceivs, a native of Bremen, and The feril 
[ profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Leyden, might 88885 
have certainly paſſed. for a great man, had his vaſt erudi- concerning 


tion, his exuberant fancy, his ardent piety, and his un- e, Hol 


* 


5 a Scripturcgy 

common application to the ſtudy of the Scriptures, been "IR | 

n under the direction of a ſound and ſolid judgment. This 

1 ingular man introduced into theology a multitude of new 

SY [2] fam. Srax HEIM, De nowi/imis in Belgio diſidiit, tom. ii. | 

is OP. p. 959.— The reader may allo conſult the hiſtorians of this | 
century, ſuch as ARNOLD, WE!SMANN, JAEGER, CAROLI, and | 
s lo WaLCHIUsS's Hiſtor, Controverſ. Germanic. tom. iii. © | 

N Vor. IV. Nen — tenets 


Wann 
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CEN r. tenets and ſtrange notions, which had never before en. 
XVII. tered into the brain of any other mortal, or at leaſt had 
3 I never been heard of before his time. For, in the firſt 
F place, as has been already hinted, his manner of explain. 
ing the Holy Scriptures was totally different from that of 
CALVIN and his followers. Departing entirely from the 
admirable ſimplicity that reigns in the commentaries of 
that great man, Cocckius repreſented the whole hiſtory 
of the Old Teſtament as a mirrour, that held forth an 
accurate view of the tranſactions and events that were to 
happen in the church under the diſpenſation of the New 
Teſtament, and unto the end of the world. He even 
went ſo far, as to maintain, that the miracles, actions, 
and ſufferings of CHRIST and of his apoſtles, during the 
courſe of their miniſtry, were hypes and images of future 
events. He affirmed, that by far the greateſt part of the 
ancient prophecies foretold CHRisT's miniſtry and media- 
tion, and the riſe, progreſs, and revolutions of the 
church, not only under the figure of perſons and tranſ- 
actions, but in a literal manner, and by the very ſenſe of 
the words uſed in theſe predictions. And he compleated 
the extravagance of this chimerical ſyſtem by turning, 
with wonderful art and dexterity, into holy riddles and 
typical predictions, even thoſe paſſages of the Old Teſta- 
ment, that ſeemed deſigned for no other purpoſe than to 
celebrate the praifes of the Deity, or to convey ſome re- 
ligious truth, or to inculcate ſome rule of practice. In 
order to give an air of ſolidity and plauſibility to theſe 
odd notions, he firſt laid it down as a fundamental rule 
of interpretation, „That the words and phraſes of Scrip- 
ec ture ate to be underſtood in every ſenſe of which they 
are ſuſceptible; or, in other words, that they ſignify in 
ect every thing that they can poſſible ſignify; 4 
rule this, which, when followed by a man who had more 
imagination than judgment, could not fail to produce 
very extraordinary comments on the ſacred writings. 
After having laid down this ſingular rule of interpreta- 
tion, he divided the whole hiſtory of the church into 
ſeven periods, conformable to the ſeven trumpets and ſeals 
mentioned in the Revelations, 
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XXXII. One of the great deſigns formed by Coc- c EN T. 


cius was that of ſeparating theology from philoſophy, 
and of confining the Chriſtian doctors, in their explica- 
tions of the former, to the words and phraſes of the Holy 
Scriptures. Hence it was, that, finding in the language 
of the ſacred writers the Goſpel diſpenſation repreſented 
under the image of a Covenant made between God and 
man, he looked upon the uſe of this image as admirably 
adapted to exhibit a compleat and well- connected ſyſtem 
of religious truth. But while he was labouring this 
point, and endeavouring to accommodate the circum- 
ſtances and characters of human contracts to the diſpen- 
ſations of divine wiſdom, which they repreſent in ſuch an 
inaccurate and imperfect manner, he fell imprudently into 
ſome erroneous notions, Such was his opinion concern- 
ing the covenant made between God and the Jewiſh na- 
tion by the miniſtry and the mediation of Moss, which 
« he affirmed to be of the ſame nature with the New 
“Covenant obtained by the mediation of JEsUus CHRIST.“ 
In conſequence of this general principle he maintained, 
That the Ten Commandments were promulgated by Mo- 


« 5Es, not as a rule of obedience, but as a repreſentation of 


* the covenant of grace that when the Jews had pro- 
« yoked the Deity by their various tranſgreſſions, parti- 
« cularly by the worſhip of the golden calf, the ſevere 
and ſervile yoke of the ceremonial law was added to 
e the decalogue, as a puniſhment inflicted on them by the 
Supreme Being in his righteous diſpicaſure—that this 
„ yoke, which was painful in itſelf, became doubly fo 
* on account of its typical ſignification, fince it admo- 
„ niſhed the Iſraelites, from day to day, of the imperfec- 


„tion and uncertainty of their ſtate, filled them with 


* anxiety, and was a ftanding and perpetual proof that 
they had merited the diſpleaſure of God, and could 
* not expect, before the coming of the Mess1an, the 
* entire remiſſion of their tranſgreſſions and iniquittes— 
* that, indeed, good men, even under the Moſaic diſ- 
** penfation, were immediately after death made partakers 
a of everlaſting bappineſs and glory; but that they were, 
: nevertheleſs, during the whole courſe of their lives, 
tion, which rejoices the faithful under the diſpenſation 

Nn 2 * of 


far removed from that firm hope and aſſurance of ſalva- 
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err. © of the Goſpel—and that their anxiety flowed natural! 
XVII. from this conſideration, that their fins, though they 
BzcrT. H. „remained unpuniſhed, were not pardoned, becauſe 
PART Ie „ CuyrIST had not, as yet, offered himſelf up a ſacrifice 
& to the father to make an entire atonement for them,” 
Theſe are the principal lines that diſtinguiſh the Cocceian 
from other ſyſtems of theology; it is attended, indeed, 
with other peculiarities ; but we ſhall paſs them over in 
ſilence, as of little moment and unworthy of notice. Theſe 
notions were warmly oppoſed by the ſame perſons that 
declared war againſt the Carteſian philoſophy ; and the 
conteſt was carried on for many years with various ſuc- 
ceſs, But, in the iſſue, the doctrines of Cocceivs, like 
thoſe of DES CARTES, ſtood their ground; and neither 
the dexterity nor vehemence of his adverſaries could ex- 
clude his diſciples from the public ſeminaries of learning, 
or hinder them from propagating, with ſurprizing ſucceſs 
and rapidity, the tenets of their maſter in Germany and 
Switzerland [g]. 5 
e nga XXXIII. The other controverſies, that divided the 
1 Belgic church during this century, all aroſe from the im- 
Roell, cane moderate propenſity that certain doctors diſcovered to- 
wy a 00 wards an alliance between the Carteſian philoſophy and 
fon in reli- their theological ſyſtem. - This will appear with the ut- 
Lion. molt evidence from the debates excited by RoELL and 
BECKER, which ſurpaſſed all the others both by the im- 
portance of their ſubjects, and by the noiſe they made in 
the world. About the year 1686, certain Carteſian doc- 
tors of divinity, headed by the ingenious HERMEN ALEX- 
AN DER ROELL, profeſſor of theology in the univerſity of 
Franeker, ſeemed to attribute to the dictates of reaſon a 
more extenſive authority in religious matters, than they 
had hitherto been poſſeſſed of, The controverſy, occa- 
ſioned by this innovation, was reducible to the two ſol- 
jowing queſtions. “ 1. Whether the divine origin and 
« authority of the Holy Scriptures can be demonſtrated by 
e reaſon alone, or whether an inward teſtimony of the 
„Holy Spirit in the hearts of Chriſtians be neceſlary in 


] See BAILLET's Vie qe M. Des CARTESs, tom. it. p. 33-— 
Dax IEL, Voyage du Monde de DES CaRTEs.—Val. ALBERT! 
ein nnn, Carteſianiſmus et Cocccianiſmus deſcripti et refutath, 
LV. 1678, n to. | | 85 | 
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0 order to the firm belief of this fundamental point? E N T. 


* 2. Whether the ſacred writings propoſe to us, as an 
« object of faith, any thing that is repugnant to the 
&« dictates of right reaſon?“ Theſe queſtions were an- 
ſwered, the former in the affirmative and the latter in 


the negative, not only by ROELL, but alſo by VAN DER 


Warkx, WEsSSELIUS, Dok ER, RUARDUs AB AN PDA- 
LA, and other doctors, who were oppoſed in this by 
ULRic NuBER, an eminent lawyer, GERARD DE VRIEs, 
and others of inferior note [7]. The flame excited b 
this controverſy ſpread itſelf far and wide through the 
United Provinces; and its progreſs was increaſing from 
day to day, when the ſtates of Frieſſand prudently inter- 
poſed to reſtore the peace of the church, by impoſing 
ſilence on the contending parties. Thoſe whoſe curioſity 
may engage them to examine with attention and accurac 
the points debated in this controverſy, will find that a very 
conſiderable part of it was merely a diſpute about words 
and that the real difference of ſentiment that there was 
between theſe learned diſputants might have been eafily 
accommodated by proper explications on both ſides. 
XXXIV, Not long after this controverſy had been 
huſhed, RoELL alarmed the orthodoxy of his collegues, 
and more particularly of the learned VITRINGA, by ſome 
other new tenets, that rendered the ſoundneſs of his reli- 
gious principles extremely doubtful, not only in their 
opinion, but alſo in the judgment of many Dutch di- 
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vines [sJ. For he maintained, That the account we 


© have of the generation of the don in the ſacred writings, 
eis not to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, or as a real 
& generation of a natural kind ;” he alfo affirmed, *© That 
* the afflictions and death of the righteous are as truly 


the penal effects of original fin, as the afflictions and 


© death of the wicked and impenitent ;” and he enter- 
tained notions concerning the divine decrees, original ſin, 
the ſatisfaction of CHRIST, and other points of leſs mo- 


ment, which differed in reality, or by _ manner of ex- 


[r] See LE CLeRC, Biblioth, Univerſ. et Hiſtorique, tom. vi. 


p- 388. 
[] For an account of Ro, fee the Bibliotheca Bremen. The- 


ologico- Philolog. tom. ii. p. vi. p 70%. - Cas P. BURMANNI Trajec- 
tum Eruditum, p. 306, 
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preſſing them ſeemed to differ, greatly from the doctrines 
received and eſtabliſhed in the Dutch church [z]. The 
magiltrates of Frieſſand uſed all the precautions that pru- 
dence could ſuggeſt, to prevent theſe controverſies from 
being propagated in their province, and enacted ſeveral 
laws for this purpoſe, all tending towards peace and ſilence, 
This conduct, however, was not imitated by the other 
provinces, where ROELL and his diſciples were condemned 
both in private and in public, as heretics and corrupters of 
divine truth [tt]. Nor did the death of this eminent man 
extinguiſh the animoſity and reſentment of his adverſa— 
ries ; for his diſciples are ſtil] treated with ſeverity ; and, 
notwithſtanding the ſolemn proteitations they have given 
of the ſoundneſs and purity of their religious ſentiments, 
labour under the imputation of many concealed errors, 
XXXV. The controverſy ſet on foot by the ingenious 
BALTHAZAR BECKER, miniſter at Am/terdam, muſt not 
be omitted here, This learned eceleſiaſtic took occaſion, 


[r] Thoſe who are deſirous of the moſt accurate account of the 
errors of ROELL, will find them enumerated in a public piece, com- 
poſed by the Faculty of Theology at Leyden, in order to confirm the 
ſentence of condemnation that had been pronounced againſt them by 
the Dutch tynods; this piece is entitled, Judicium Ecclgſiaſticum, quo 
opinion quædam Cl. H. A. RoELLII Syzodice damnatæ ſunt, lau- 
datum a Frefeſſoribus T heologie in Academia Lugduno-Batawa. Lugd. 
Bata. 1713, in 4to. . ; 

li] This affirmation is ſomewhat exaggerated ; at leaſt we muſt 
not conclude from it, that ROELL was either depoſed or perſecuted; 
for he exerciſed the functions of his profeſſorſhip for ſeveral years 
after this at FRANEKER, and was atterwards called to the chair of 
divinity at Utrecht, and that upon the moſt honourable and advan- 
t:geous terms. The ſtates of Frieſiand publiſhed an edict enjoining 
flence, and forbidding all profeſſors, paſtors, &c. in their province 
to teach the particular opinions of ROELL ; and this pacific divine 
ſacrificed the propagation of his opinions to the love of peace and 
concord. His notion concerning the Trinity did not eſſentially differ 
from the doctrine generally received upon that myſterious and unin- 
telligible ſubject ; and his deſign ſeemed to be no more than to pre- 
vent Chriſtians from umanixing the relation between the Father and 
the Son. But this was wounding his brethren, the rigorous ſyſte- 
matic divines, in a tender point; for if Anthropomorphiſm, or the 
cuſtom of attributing to the Deity the kind of procedure in acting 
aud judging that is uſual among men (who reſemble him only as 


- imperfection reſembles perfection), was baniſhed from theology, or- 


thodoxy would be deprived of ſome of its moſt precious phrales, 
and our contcitions of faith and ſyitems of dectrine would be re- 
Guced within much narrcwer bounds, 1 | 

* from 
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from the Carteſian definition of ſþ:rit, of the truth and 
preciſion of which he was intimately perſuaded, to den 

boldly all the accounts we have in the Holy Scriptures of 
the ſeduction, influence, and operations of the devil and 
his infernal emiſſaries; as alſo all that has been ſaid in 
favour of the exiſtence of ghoſts, ſpectres, ſorcerers, and 


| magicians. The long and laboured work he publiſhed, 


in the year 1691, upon this intereſting ſubject is ſtill ex- 
tant. In this ſingular production, which bears the title 


SSI 
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of The World Bewitched, he modifies and perverts with 


the greateſt ingenuity, but alſo with equal temerity and 
preſumption, the accounts given by the ſacred writers, of 
the power of Satan and wicked angels, and of perſons 


poſſeſſed by evil ſpirits ; he affirms, moreover, that the 


unhappy and malignant Being, who is called in Scripture 
Satan, or the Devil, is chained down with his infernal 
miniſters in hell; ſo that he can never come forth from 
this eternal priſon to terrify mortals, or to ſeduce the 
riohteous from the paths of virtue. According to the 
Carteſian definition above-mentioned, the eſſence of ſpirit 
conſiſts in thought; and from this definition, BECKER 
crew his doctrine; ſince none of that influence, or of 
thoſe operations that are attributed to evil ſpirits, can be 
effected by mere thinking [u]. Rather, therefore, than 


lu] Our hiſtorian relates here ſomewhat obſcurely the rea- 
ſoning which BECKER founded upon the Carteſian definition of 
mind or ſpirit. The tenor and amount of his argument is as fol- 
lows : © The eſſence of mind is thought, and the eſſence of matter is 
© extenſion, Now, ſince there is no ſort of conformity or connexion 
© between a thought and extenſion, mind cannot act upon matter 
© unleſs theſe two ſubſtances be united, as ſoul and body are in 
% man :—therefore no ſeparate ſpirits, either good or evil, can act 


„upon mankind. Such acting is miraculous, and miracles can be 


performed by God alone. It follows of conſequence that the 
© Scripture accounts of the actions and operations of goood and evil 
* ſpirits muſt be underſtood in an allegorical ſenſe.” This is BEC- 
XER'S argument; and it does, in truth, little honour to his acute- 
neſs and ſagacity. By proving too much, it proves nothing at all; 
for if the want of a connexion or conformity between thought and 
extenſion renders mind incapable of acting upon matter, it is hard 
to ſee how their union ſhould remove this incapacity, fince the want 
of conformity and connexion remains notwithſtanding this union. 
Beſides, according to this reafoning, the Supreme Being cannot act 
upon material Beings. In vain does BECKER maintain the affirma- 
tive, by having recourſe to a miracle, for this would imply, arr 
5 : Ca 
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call into queſtion the accuracy or authority of Dx 
CarTEs, BECKER thought proper to force the narrations 
and doctrines of Scripture into a conformity with the 
principles and definitions of this philoſopher. Theſe er- 
rors, nevertheleſs, excited great tumults and diviſions, 


not only in all the United Provinces, but alſo in ſome 


parts of Germany, where ſeveral doctors of the Lutheran 
church were alarmed at its progreſs, and aroſe to oppoſe 
it {w]. Their inventor and promoter, though refuted 
victoriouſly by a multitude of adverſaries, and publicly 


| depoſed from his paſtoral charge, died in the year 1718, 


Dutch fects 


--- Yerſcho- 
ris, Hatte- 
miſts. 


in the full perſuaſion of the truth of theſe opinions, that 
had drawn upon him ſo much oppoſition, and profeſſed, 
with his laſt breath, his fincere adherence to every thin 
he had written on that ſubject. Nor can it be ſaid, that 
this his doctrine died with him; fince it is abundantly 
known, that it has ſtill many votaries and patrons, who 
either hold it in ſecret, or profeſs it publicly. 

XXXVI. The curious reader can be no ſtranger to 
the multitude of ſets, ſome Chriſtian, ſome Half-chriſtian, 
ſome totally delirious, that have ſtarted up, at different 
times, both in England and Holland, It is difficult, in- 
deed, for thoſe who live in other countries, to give accu- 


rate accounts of theſe ſeparatiſts, as the books that con- 


tain their doctrines and views are ſeldom diſperſed in 
foreign nations. We have, however, been lately favoured 
with ſome relations, that give a clearer idea of the Dutch 
feas, called Verſchoriſis and Haitemiſis, than we had be- 
fore entertained; and it will not therefore be improper to 


gire here ſome account of thefe remarkable communities. 


The former derives its denomination from JAcoß VER.“ 
SCHOOR, a native of Fluſhing, who, in the year 1680, 
out of a perverſe and heterogeneous mixture of the tenets 
of Cocceivs and SpINOSA, produced a new form of re- 
Igion equally remarkable for its extravagance and im- 


the whole courſe of nature was a ſeries of miracles, that is to ſays 
that there are no miracles at all. | ; | 
fav] See LILIENTHALII Selecta Hiſtoriæ Litterar. p. i. obſervat. 
i. p. 17.—Miſcellan. Lipfienſ. tom. i. p. 361. 364. Where there 15 
an explication of a ſatirical medal, ſtruck to expoſe the ſentiments of 
BECKER, See alſo Nouveau Diction. Hiſt, et Critique, tom. te 


3 pietyy 
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piety. His diſciples and followers were called Hebrews, c E NT. 
on account of the zeal and aſſiduity with which they all, 1 XV 1 
without diſtinction of age or ſex, applied themſelves to p I. 
the ſtudy of the Hebrew language. | — 
The Hattemiſis were ſo called from PonTian VAN 
HATTEM, a miniſter in the province of Zeland, who was 
alſo addicted to the ſentiments of SPINoZA, and was, on 
that account, degraded from his paſtoral office. The 
Verſchoriſts and Hattemiſts reſemble each other in their 
religious ſyſtems; though there muſt alſo be ſome points 
in which they differ; ſince it is well known, that VAN 
HATTEM could never perſuade the former to unite their 
ſe& with his, and thus to form one communion. Neither 
of the two have abandoned the profeſſion of the Reformed 
religion; they affect, on the contrary, an apparent attach- 
ment to it; and HaTTEm, in particular, publiſhed a 
treatiſe upon the Catechiſm of Heidelberg, If I underſtand 
aright the imperfect relations that have been given of the 
ſentiments and principles of theſe two communities, both 
their founders began by perverting the doctrine of the 
Reformed church concerning Abſolute Decrees, fo as to 
deduce it from the impious ſyſtem of a fatal and uncon- 
trollable neceſſity. Having laid down this principle to ac- 
count for the origin of all events, they went a ſtep fur- 
ther into the domain of atheiſm, and denied * the dif- 
„ ference between moral good and evil, and the corrup— 
e tion of human nature.“ From hence they concluded, 
&« That mankind were under no ſort of obligation to cor- 
« rec their manners, to improve their minds, or to en- 
s. % deayour after a regular obedience to the divine laws 
* that the whole of religion conſiſted not in ang, but 


0, 6 in ſuffering— and that all the precepts of IE Sus CHRIS 
ts &« are reducible to this ſingle one, that we bear with 
e- e chearfulneſs and patience the events that happen to us 
n- through the divine will, and make it our conſtant and 
* cnly ſtudy to maintain a permanent tranquillity of 

o «« mind.“ | OG | Es 7 
This, if we are not miſtaken, was the common doc- 
at. trine of the two ſects under conſideration. There were, 
Sr nowever, certain opinions or fancies, that wcre peculiar 


to HAT TEM and his followers, who affirmed, „That 
„ CHRIST had not ſatisfied the divine juſtice, nor made 5 
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*© an expiation for the fins of men by his death and ſuffer. 
ings, but had only ſignified to us, by his mediation, 
that there was nothing in us that could offend the 
«. Deity.” HATTEM maintained, that this was CuRIST's 
manner of ju{lifying his ſexvants, and preſenting them 
e blameleſs before the tribunal of God. Theſe opinions 
ſeem perverſe and peſtilential in the higheſt degree; and 


they evidently tend to extinguiſh all virtuous ſentiments, 


and to diſlolve all moral obligation. It does not however 
appear, that either of theſe innovations directly recom- 

mended immorality and vice, or thought that men might 
ſafely follow, without any reſtraint, the impulſe of their 
irregular appetites and paſſions. It is at leaſt certain, that 
the following maxim is placed among their tenets, hat 
God does not puniſh men FOR their fins, but RY their ſins ; 
and this maxim ſeems to ſignify, that if a man does not 
reſtrain his irregular appetites, he muſt ſuffer the painful 
fruits of his licentiouſneſs, both in a preſent and future 
life, not in conſequence of any judicial ſentence pro- 
nounced by the will or executed by the immediate hand 
of God, but according to ſome fixed law or conſtitution 


of nature [x]. The two ſects ſtill ſubſiſt, though they 
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bear no longer the names of their n 


XXXVII. The churches of Switzerland, ſo early as 
the year 1669, were alarmed at the progreſs which the 
opinions of AMYRADT, De La Prack, and CAPELL, 
were making in different countries; and they were ap- 
prehenſive that the doctrine they had received from CAl- 
VIN, and which had been ſo ſolemnly confirmed by the 
ſynod of Dort, might be altered and corrupted by theſe 
new improvements in theology, This apprehenſion was 
o much the lets chimerical, as at that very time ther? 
were, among the clergy of Geneva, certain doftors emi- 
nent for their learning and eloquence, who not only 
adopted theſe new opinions, but were alſo defirous, not- 
withitanding the oppoſition and remonſtrances of their 
collegues, of propagating them among the people [)]. 
To iet bounds to the zeal of theſe innovators; a and to ſtop 


{x} See Tukob. Has Diſert. in Muſeo Bremen Theol, Phzig. 
vol. 11. p. I44.—Biblictheque helgique, tom. ii. p. 203. 
See LET Horia Gouevrine, part iv. book v. p. 448. 488. 


the 
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HENRY HEIDEGGER, profeſſor of divinity at Zurich, was 
employed in the year 1675 by an aſſembly, compoſed of 
the moſt eminent Helvetic divines, to draw up a form o 

doctrine, in direct oppoſition to the tenents and principles 
of the celebrated French writers mentioned above. The 
magiſtrates were engaged, without much difficulty, to 
give this production the ſtamp of their authority; and to 
add to it the other confeſſions of faith received in the 
Helvetic church, under the peculiar denomination of the 
Form of Concord. This ſtep, which ſeemed to be taken 
with pacific views, proved an abundant ſource of diviſion 


ſcientiouſly ſubſcribe this new form; and thus unhappy 
tumults and conteſts aroſe in ſeveral places. Hence it 
happened, that the canton of Baſil and the republic of Ge- 
neva, perceiving the inconveniencies that proceeded from 
this new article of church communion, and ſtrongly ſo- 
licited, in the year 1686, by FREDERIc WILLIAam, elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, to eaſe the burthened conſciences of 
their clergy, abrogated this form [Zz]. It is nevertheleſs 
certain, that in the other cantons it maintained its autho- 
rity for ſome time after this period; but, in our time, the 
diſcords it has excited in many places, and more particu- 


ſtorian, that this Form, entitled the Conſenſus, was abrogated at 
Baſl by a poſitive edift. The caſe ſtood thus: Mr. PETER WE“ 
REAFELS, who was at the head of the eccleſiaſtical conſiſtory of 
that city, paid ſuch regard to the letter of the elector, as to avoid 
requiring a ſubſcription to this Form from the candidates for the 
miniſtry ; and his conduct, in this reſpect, was imitated by his ſuc- 
ceſſors. The remonſtrances of the elector do not ſeem to have had 
the ſame eftect upon thoſe that governed the church of Geneva; for 
the Conſenſus, or Form of agreement, maintained its credit and au— 
thority there until the year. 1706, when, without being abrogated by 


Zeyland, it was ſtill impoſed as a rule of faith, as appears by the 
letters addreſſed by GEORGE I; king cf Ergland, as alſo by the 
king of Prulſia, in the year 1723, to the Swils Cantons, in order to 
procure the abrogation of this Form, or Conſenſus, which was conſi- 
dered as an obſtacle to the union of the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches, See the Memoires four ſeruvir a ÞHifioire des troubles 
arrvees en Suifſe a Poccaſion du Conſenſus, publiſhed in 8yo at Am- 
fterldam, in the year 1726, | 


larly 
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and diſcord, Many declared that they could not con- 


I] It muſt not be imagined, from this expreſſion of our 2 


any politive act, it fell into diſuſe. In ſeveral other parts of Sabit- 
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CEN r. larly in the-univerſity of Lauſanne, have contributed to 


F XVII. deprive it of all its authority, and to fink it into utter ob- 
ECT. ON | 
Pani II. livion [a]. 


— 


[a] See CHRIST. Mar TR. PFAFF11 Schediaſma de formula Con- 
ſenſus Helvetica, publiſhed in 4to at Tubingen, ix the year 1723. 
Memoires pour ſervir à I Hiftoire des troubles arrivees en Suiſſe à 
Poccafion du Conſenſus, | - 
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